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PREFACE 

Ti-IE articles contained in these volumes were compiled, for 
tire most part, by Mr. R. Bum, I.C.S., from materials that 
had been prepared for the revision of District Gazetteers. 
The whole is therefore largely based on the labours of the 
District and Settlement officers, who collected the informa- 
tion required, and also rendered valuable assistance by exa- 
mining the articles on Districts, tafist/s, and towns. Special 
thanks are due to the late Mr. J. Hooper, C.S.I., and to 
Messrs. W. H. Moreland, C.I.E., S. H. Butler, C.I.E., and 
' H. R, Nevill, I.C.S., who contributed portions of the Provin- 
cial article, or made useful criticisms. Other acknowledge- 
ments will be found attached to various articles. 
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PROVINCIAL GAZEfPEERS 
OF INDIA 

' UNITED PROVINCES 

VOLUME I 

United Provinces of Agra and Gudh.— -The area ad- retest 
ministered by die Lieutenant-Governor nf Agra and Oudli Ues *j>r— t '- 
botween 23" 32* and 3C 18' K and 77* $ and $.f 39 K. The 
Provinces are hounded on the north by Tibet, and on the shriti. 
north-cut by iCepTt} t on the east and south-east by the Cham- 
p.'lran, Satan, Shfihilbfid, and PalJmau Districts of Bengal ; on 
thii south by two of the CJiotil NSgpur States in the Central 
Provinces, Kewahaml some small Stales in the Central India 
Agency, and Saugor District in the Central Provinces ; on the 
wi-st by the States of Gwalior, Dholpur, and Bhnratpur, the 
District-i of Gnrgaon, Delhi, Km nil, and Ambilh in tire Punjab, 
and the Punjab States of Sirmfjr and Jubb.il. The Jumna 
liver forms pan of the western boundary, the Ganges part of 
the southern, and the GnmJnh part of the cistern; «7ther 
boundaries are artificial 

According to the District survey* the arras of the two Dtsaen- 
Ptovince.-. are. In square miles*. Agra, 83, 198; Oudb, 53.95$ ; im51, 
total 107,164. Jnd tiding some river-btd» which form District 
boundaries and arc excluded from the District details, the lota! 
area amounts to 107,494 square miles. The area of the two 
Native Sntts in the Provinces \RSmpUT and T**hrl) is 5,079 
tquurc miles more. 

A Presidency at Agm was first farmed in 1834, up to which One™ <-r 
date the area then separated had been included in die Prcsj- K ” r ' r ’ 
dency of Bengal, being sometimes called the Western Pro- 
vinces. In 1856 its flame was changed to the Lieutenant- 
Governorship of the NorthAVistcra Provinces, The Pp-ivincc Cfcji, 
of Oudh 1 was annexed in 1856, and became a Chief Com- 


1 Arvodh I* a. wmt.17i.-n l! ApriKist inJ wet tie nswe tj o I'towncr 
tv tort ti titbit rstc. 
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missionership with a separate ndtnitm.mion. I|» 1 ■ « !> 

W, Provinces were brought big'** undvr the l»e«w 
Governor of the North-Western ft®™*-* and Chef 
Commissioner of Ondh, and m ,*« tnc wmit of ‘ho 
Piovinces was changed and the title of rhmf Comrorastofiit 

dropped. . . r . 

Tl,e United Provinces include Iout distinct tracts of country' r , 

namely, portions of the Himalayas, the snh-Himlbysti tract's , 
the great Gangetic plain, and portions of the hill sys.cnn 141 
Central India. 

The Himalayan tract, which ties an the extreme north, entn- 
pnses the Districts of GarhwHl, Almoii, Duhra I Kin, nnd Naini 
Tsl (in part), with the Native State of Tvhn r its area bring 
nearly 19,000 square miles. I he outer range* of hills rhe 
quickly from the submontane tracts to a height of y.ocra or 
S,ooo feet, and on these are situated the hill station* of Naipl 
Tal and Mussnorie. and several small cantonments. A little 
farther in the interior is a second range, after passing which 
the elevation increases till heights of ro,ooo and ri.eira feet 
are attained. Beyond, hut still south of the great central oat', 
of the Himalayas, tower the huge peaks of Tirol or the 1 
'trident’ mountain <23,38? feet): Nandn Devi ( 25/161 feet), 
the highest mountain in British dominions; and Nand.l K*rt 
(22,538 feet). On the west Dehm I)iln District lies partly 
between the Himalayas and the Stw&Uk-t for 45 miles, extend* 
ing up the slopes of both ranges. These mountainous regions, 
which nowhere assume the comparative level of a plateau, 
include some of the wildest ami most magnificent country 
in the whole range of the Himalayas, and among their snow- 
clad peaks the sacred stmams of the Ganges and Jumna 
take their rise. Many famous temples and places of pil- 
grimages line the upper course of the Ganges* aprl ihonsands- 
of pious Hindus from nil parts of India annually visit the 1 
holy source. 

_ 1 he submontane tract between the Gaiigcs and the S5rd3 
river has three distinct portions. Immediately below the bills 
lies a strip of land, co miles wide in the west and gradually 
becoming narrower in the cast, called the Mar', into which 
the torrents rushing down from the steep stapes sink mid arc 
si, except during the rainy season, beneath a mass d boulders 

caniS n l ° US **? a,m ° St imh,wv, b and cultivation is 
earned on by means or small canals. A large portion of the 

Bhabar is covered with forests, the home of tigers and wild 

1 The word means * potoiw * 
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tfcfftnntfl, white other gam 4" nlxjttnd*. Jklow the Ilhchar h 
si with* strip of tend called -the Tnrai, o damp anti marshy 
tract, covered ,(oi rim mow. pern v.-jtti thic3t jungle and rail 
,gma. Trt both the Tami find the llhslwr the population Jfi 
largely migratory, Cultivators coming in from the adjacent 
Districts in the plains to the To mi, and from the hills to the 
JJbfth-ir, and departing after anting their crops. Only the 
TWtnis and allied tribes, who seem fever-proof, can stood the 
pestilential climate of the Tnrai throughout the year. 

Other Districts irt the plains partake of the nature of the 
Tjitat. especially in then northern portions. The rainfall is 
heavy and streams nre numerous, while the water-level is high. 
SflliStanpur lie* below the Smidiha ; while Uijnnr, the KSrnpur 
State, Bareilly, and ftlibhlt border on the Tttrni, and Khcrl. 
Hahmich, Gondii, Basil, and Gorakhpur run up to the 
Js'epll frontier. The whole of this tract i* a sloping plain, 
lying practically free from tile IIim.Tl.ipn 5)-; tern, though 
low bilk are found to the north of Il.ihf.tich and Gond.t 
The area of these submontane Districts is about 24,050 
square, miles. 

Kather more than half the total area of the Provinces Ganger!,; 
(53,7 7<* square miles) is included in the great Indo-Gangetic t,!Rka ' 
plain. The western portion comprises thirteen Districts : 
MtWafii'majpr, Meerut, lluhtmlsluihr, Aligarh, Muttra, Agra, 
Bimifch&bSd, Mainpurl, Ktforah, Et.rh, Ihi<Lun, MwSdjli.’Sd. 
nnd ShShjnhSnpur. Most of these are situated entirely in the 
DoAh, or space between the two rivers Ganges and Jumnrt ; bat 
Muttra, Agra, and Et 3 wnh also extend to the south and west 
or the Jumna, and the last three lie north nnd tart of the 
Ganges. With the except foti or Muttra and Agra, these 
Districts form a gently sloping plain of alluvial soil, in which 
neither rock nor stone approaches the surface, though beds of 
iartiar (nndula: limestone) arc found. In rite wevt of Muttra 
and Agra low stone ridges and hillocks form a feature of rite 
landscape. This portion of the Provinces is by far live most 
prosperous. Ten of the thirteen Districts are protected by 
tvnal'?, and the standard of comfort is distinctly higher than 
elsewhere. In the centre of the great plain lie the Districts of 
Cxwnphtc, Futehpur, and AHahflb&d, with nine of the Oudh 
Districts t namely, Lucknow, Grwo, FLlc Bareli, Suipur, Haidot, 
l'yrilbSd, Suldlnpur, farMhgnrh, and Bto Bant!. The Gudh 
Hbtricts nil lie between site Ganges and the Gogtu, while 
Omipare, Fateh pur, and part of AUaWbSd are in the D* 3 i>. 
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Al)fl).5b5rlnlso extends nnrth of the <Ss*tjt* and south of U« 
JuipnD. Tlicre are no canids in Ou'lh, but farts of the other 
throe Districts are irrigated by those works. The tract is 
generally fertile, and closely cultivated. The eastern portion 
of the great plain include Jlailift, Jminpilr, Aramgarh, Denare-s, 
and Ghfulpur, nil lying between the Gogtft and the Ganger, 
the las! two Districts extending aho south nt the (iimpes. I he 
rainfall is heavier than in the central and western porfw-'tti, and 
the population denser. 

On the south-west and south Ifc t«-o small tracts Iwltingm 


to natural division 1 : of India which differ considerably front the 
main portions of tire Provinces. The four Districts nf JMiiltn, 
Bands, Hamtrpur, and Jhanst, with u toul area nf io,voo 
square miles, form part of the Central Indian plan-au, nr. cl me 
generally known ns British liuridelkhand. They nr, sUimtai 
on and below the eastern slopes of tb*- pvut plateau, with 
a gradual fall from south-wC't tn north-east. The tract ir» 
broken up, especially in the comb, by low rocky hills spurn iff 
the Vindhya mountains, covered with stunted tre«_s and jungle. 
The soil is kugdy rocky and infertile, with conaitlcifthlc 
patches of the richer type known ns ‘ black soil. 1 which diifcis 
entirely from the alluvium of the grunt plain. Thu spring level 
is low, and there b little canal irrigation. The tract is 
pecuhaily liable tn suffer ftoru either an excels Or a defiriatry 
of rainfall, and ns u whole ranks an the poorcit and mrwt 
backward portion of the Provinces. 


Mir/apur. the Digest District in the plains, c Mentis from 
north of the Ganges to the East SitpurSs. Or u total ana of 
5,200 square miles, < 5 co belong to the great plain ; j,ypo to 
1,800 form the central table-land which simp-inis freon the 
summit of the Vhidhvnn scarp 30 milo or more to the Kflimur 
range and the valley of the Son ; and the ruifcdmJtr includes 
the wilderness of hill mi,] valley, jungle and forest, ravine and 
crag, with here ami there hill encircled alluvial Larins. which 
makes up South MiraBpm. 

JJ. e "HJ* mountains jltuuu-d in the Prmittc^ arc 

the Himalayas, which have been already referred tra Running 
paraldto the outer ranges, at an average distance of nrilc-s 

oSS c n "V ,,U8 , knf> ' m " th * siwal ^ IbL Urn 
Slh SdSiT " rDchra mn nislticl iAnd hur.n total 

about „o miles, S ofdm°C ^ G "^ , lhc . Jurfma nf 
traced in unit of »h„ n ° - ^ ^ a i,nillrir c'mtmn aui In; 

norttemdDpej »|, lch tMeta 3iS00 rctt „ ,1,,,^^ 
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leads gently down into Use valley rtf Use Dim which tqparare* 
these tiflib from the HimMuyas, hut on the «ou ih a steep urn] 
bold escarpment ialh abruptly toward-. Sifiilmnpur. The 
principal joj. 1 ia that ralltd Mohan, over which the main road 
rims from SahAranpur to Debra Hon: but its. importance has 
hern much diminished since the opening of the HanlwSr-Pchra 
Railway In 1950. 'the mnfytng spurs of the Arflvallk in Agra 
nrtd Muttra are mere hillocks, though in the latter Distrirt 
great religious sanctity attaches to them, 'fisc three range- 1 ; 
of tin’ Vindhynn system in Humielklund are known as the 
lltmJMchrd, the PannA, anil the Uandair hill 1 ; ; hut the highest 
point is only 1,300 feet, in Jlftndti District. The Kirat SfitpurD 
in Mu-jApur are geologically distinct from the Vindbyas, and 
form it mure nigged inns-s, with less frequent intervals of level 
ground. 

The drainage of the whole area ultimately falls into the ftmt 
Ganovv, which divides the Provinces into two parts, that on rjocw 
the t*.isl and north being roughly double the portion lying on 
the west ami south. The western side consists of two tracts, 
the t loan, between the flanges and the Jumna, ami the tract 
south-west of the Jumna. In the northern Deal* much of tin 
drainage of the Siuilliks ami the plain below passe, tlirough 
die Hi.npan into the Jumna. Lower down the more con 
sidfcntWu streams join the Ganges. 'lire Jumna, however, 
receives on its right bank tint Jorge river Chamled, draining 
part of Central India and RAjput/inn, and the drainage from 
the northern slope of the Vindbyas tlirough ihmdclkbaud. 

East of the Ganges there are three main systems, the Koi- 
a/moA, GumT, and Goatu, the first and last of which ri-e in 
the HtmAhyus, while the Gumtf starts in the Tanii between 
them. The deuacteristre feature ol each of these three mv’ 
h that the gTtnter part of the water tarried off by the rn is 
received On the left ot northern banks. The Giuzat Gasi*AK 
just touches the eastern boundary of the Provinces, hut is not 
an important part of the river system. 

The Gan’GVS ri*cs in the Tehrl Stine, under the name of Ceng--. 
JlhSgTraihf, and its junction with the Gogru « the tm>w 
easterly point in the Provinces. It is a considerable river even 
at Uardwfir, where the Urmc GA.vt.rs Canal starts, and it n 
tapped again at Nimtura for the Leuven Gawcs Canal. It w 
the soutec of the water-supply of the large, cities of Meerut 
(by a canal), Cawnpnre, and Benares, Its chief tributaries arc 
dm RQmgangii (FhmikliAhSU). Jumna and Tons (AlIahAl* 3 d>, 

GmnU (Ghidpur), C.’hhoti irarjfl or Tons, and Gogra (Hallii), 



Jumna. 
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besides many smaller tifflttent s. The principal towns on and 
near its banks are Stinngar (an the Alaluundu iih vum). !^ 
uiii, Cuhimiktew, AnapitoJtt, Sornn, J-anolMbBi , . 1*"** 
ilithdr, Cawnnare. iJalmau, Mtaikpur, Kara, AHnh.ik.d, 
Miidpur. Cliunar, Benares, GIsuTpur, and IGM. Hcfoh. the 
construction of roads the Ganges v.a<= the duel route tar pwd-" 
and passengers between Bengal and Upper India, and lor more 
Ilian thirty years after the completion uf the grand trunk: 
road it continued to be the principal through trade mutu 
■ - and 


imported _ „ 

goods, and metals are brought in the same way. 

The Jtmna hkesvise risen in Tulin, west of the hilly moun- 
tain Bandarpiinrh, in 30“ j' N. and 7& 1 17 L. At its junction 
with the large river Tuns U emerges front the Ihnuta.T. into 
the Dun, and piurung the Siw.iliks enters iht c. extern plain ut 
FntrSbruii mail which place it is tupped h> the h-vj.ii us and 
Wi.slt.RN Jcmna Omals. It forms die v.vstei n boumkiTj 
between these Provinces and the Punjab as far as Muttra 
District, giving off ft third canal 10 miles below 1 >. Uttrtt Ok Ida. 
After traversing Muuni, Agra, and Kuwait DirtnrN, it forms 
the boundary between the three not them District 1 * of tlur 
Allahabad Division (Cuwnpoti-, Fatehpur, and Allftb.ibAd ) and 
the Jsliuin, Hamirpur, atid IlSmli Districts uf ilumMklmnd 
It then flows ucross Allahabad District to i|s junction vitlv 
the Ganges, 860 miles from its source. The principal irtbu- 
tnries are the Tons (Debra Dun), Dimitri \ Hul.tndsliuhr), 
Chambal ( Eiiiwnh), Jjetwft. (Hamirpur), and Kelt (Hiliid'.*,). 
O11 or near its batiks arc the towns o( llfigbpal, linmlttlun, 
Muttra, Mahflbnn, Agm, l-ho/ahar], Bnte**. Etiwah, K-dpl, 
Hamirpur, und Allahabad. Tlie Jumna currn s a smalt tr 
volume uf water than the Ganges, though its course lu the 
point of junction is longer, and differs lrom it in character, 
being usually confined within high, wtll defin._d banks, while 
the Ganges rolls front side to side of tt wide bed often five ».r 
blX ,n brvo.drti during floods, Its water is the source of 
•supply for the towns of Agra and Allahabad, «nd bus been 

emerl miSr *** ^ vSrtW! in the 

thJcSrS? 0 ^’ ° r , GhaBra ’ lhe riveT of Oudh, vies with 
the Ganges in volume, while it surpasses it in velocity Its 

mam constituent is the Kmrrifila, vhfch rises in the upper' ranges 
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of the I-Kinftlsj , ii. , <, ami uft<a psmittjj through ffcpal awi-cp; 
down on the f/5uit7^ in a <entf of rapid*, roeritnmfcjuj.' bouldcrc 
Almost imnwdutdy after it deb< rachc* oa die- Tarai thc-jmsmr 
Splits in two, the western branch retaining five name t>f Kauri-lla, 
though tint eastern, known tu. the Girwa, has a larger \olutitf 
of vr»itfcr T ' The two branuht» reunite bhnrtly after entering 
British territory in Bwhniieh District, nnd form tht boundary 
between Uahmtch and Khcrl. At BahninighiSt. thra stream, 
which has been joined try other tributaries, assumes the mrae 
nf Gogm (though this is tome-time* Applied at MdlUrtpijr higher 
lijt)j Ufld from here it ill vide!-' GtmdS, Rush, and Gorakhpur 
from Bfira Batikf, FytAbiHl, Aramgnrb, and Ikdlifi, and then 
forms the boundary’ between the se.- Bro vinc-e 4 ; and Bengal as far as 
its junction with the Ganges. Its principal tributary ir the large 
river, also coming from the higher Himalayas, which is known 
in its earlier course r>s the Kill and SitrdS, and t outages from the 
hills at Bnrindeo fu AlmoSrd. 'flic point of junction has varied 
considerably within die List hundred years t but the channel 
which nuw brings down the main Stream is the I hth&war, which 
joins the Knuriitln at Mallinput, The main stream of the 
Sitrjil joins the Gngra in Rhhmieh District, and the Much aura 
and RAptV in Gorakhpur, Fyrithad and Ajodhjfl arc the two 
largest towns on its banks ; T.1nt!S ami IWhaj are also situated 
on or near it. 

The Gumti rises in Plltbbft, and its vnllcy is stooped out ttemn. 
almost in the middle of the plain between the Ganges and 
the Gogro, After flowing south-east through Shfihj-ibAnpur 
and Kheri Districts, where it becomes navigable, it forms die 
boundary between SltJjmr and Harriot Entering Lucknow 
District* it passes the city. Its vriudfng comsc flows through 
the Districts of Bfirti Ilanki, Sultdnptir, nod Jotmpur, and then 
it joins the Ganges on the border* of Benares and CliArtptn. 

The Sai, its largest tributary, joins it in Jnunpur District, 'fire 
Katy&ni, KathniL, and SarilySn are smaller aftlueuK I he 
traffic on the Gtmnt has been reduced since the opening uf 
the Oodh and Bohilkli.iud Railway; but grain, fuel, and 
thatching grass are still carried. From time to time rliKutrouc 
floods ore caused by heavy min when flic river is full. 

The RJmgiuigil rises in the Outer Himalayas and enters the Kira 
plains in Bijoor District, whence it erases MorildUhid, the 
ftSmpur State, Bareilly, ShlhpdiSnptir. FamihblbAd. ami 
Harriot, Teaching the Ganges, nearly opposite Katratri, altw 
a laud course of about 370 miles. MoiSdabSd is the principal 
town cm its banks ; but its bed changes frequently throughout 
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its whole course in the plains, and for some years, up to 1S7T, 
it flowed close to Bareilly. 

The greater part of the Provinces canwb of a luid plain, 
the monotony of which 1* broken only bv tlte numerous village- 
sties and groves of dark-olive tnnngidrecs which meet the eye 
m every direction. The great plain is, however, highly culti- 
vated, and the fields arc never hare accept dining the licit 
months, alter the spring harvest lias been gathered. and before 
the rainy season has sufficiently advanced for Hu- aillitirtn 
crops to have appeared above the ground. The countrywide 
then puts on its most desolate njipearmio* ; cum the grass 
withers, ami hardly a green thing is visible cut pi a, few 
patches of garden crops near village site--, and the cardtallv 
watered fields of sugar-cane. At this time the a tut: trues 
{Butm frtmdnsa) burst forth with brilliant <oirh 1 floaei:- -.1 
striking contrast t< 1 their dusty surrounding*. Wnh the lneaking 
or the monsoon in the middle or < nd of June ihe M-rim - Images 
as if by magic; the turf is renewed, and tall graces l«:sin\u 
slioot m the small patches of jungle. Even the u1( «*»• plnfan 
put nn a green mantle, wlndi hwts for a very short turn- .liter 
the dose 01 the ruins. A month later the autumn crop,— rice, 
the nulk-ts, and maw- have begun to clothe the naked firhK, 
These continue in the ground till Lite in tl.e v-.tr w \ KIe 
succeeded by the spring crops- wheat, barley. ,md gram. In 
Mardi they ripen and the great plain is then a tolling ^ of 
golden enru. in which appear island* of tr.xsnnd vilja^-s hut- 
no hedges. North 0 r the Provinces the H.mfthva, ifcevfth 
thcr outer face anti flanks clothed m dem* lor^t/ Tbe 
ranges form « tangled mass of ridges lowering higher and higher 
1,11 peaks am seen. T„ the south and 

(«/= - scvc « ’), two of which f ’ S ' 1 T <CS ° f sCVcn 
1893, a landslip took place at * n September, 

*51 District, whent sd?of„ ;°" NA * c **««*- of CmC 
« «l uuo the B n q ! XT?* ,*"* ** thu 

below the summit of the 2^5,^° ^ * ««» ** 

feet high, 2,000 f ce t across the tot. and if*’ T - ,co 

toji, and 1 l.ooo feet long. The 
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dpm bom in August, tfq.j, and the 1ml fell by about jqo 
fetf, leaving: ft permanent late 3,900 j.mls lung w-stl* an arerape 
breadth of ^co yurds ntid a depth natr the dam of 30a fret. 

Jn the IXSb, in Ouijh, and ‘■till mote in the Gorakhpur ami 
Detwre? J)i visions }Eklt or marshy lake*. abound. cno.-t of which 
shrink to small dimensions in the hot reason, Thus the 
.Strrahli Till in DalliA covers an area, of £,500 acres, when 
full, but dwindles 10 a, S od acres in the hot season. The Raihira 
Till in Rant*. 5 miles long and a bread, i* seldom rowe than 
4 or 5 feet deep. Another large swamp iv at S-tndl in Hardof, 
while the Rchtl lake in I’/ntabgarh has been drained and its 
idle is now cultivated land. In Hnndclkhsnd and Mfct&pur 
there are artificial reservoirs of water, formed by embanking 
the months of valleys, most of them monuments of n former 
time. The principal lakes in lJunddkhnnd tire in charge of 
the Irrigation Department. 

The Provinces may he divided geoh igicnlly into ft succession fimtegy. 
of /ones lying north-vest to south-east. North e-ist of the Jj^ tn 
central tots of snowy peats, and stretching up to and into Tibet, 
is avast fcijutticc of sedimentary strata lying in a great elevated 
basin. The series begins with tmfosstliferons fibre-', quartzites, 
and occasional conglomerates, of very ancient aspect, called 
Unimnutas, which me at the base of everything, and are 
probably identical with the slate series found south of the 
grunt axis. These joss up into, and are overlaid by, thin- 
bedded dark-grey coral limestones, fallowed by flesh-coloured 
quartzite, tuul more coral limestone, shales, grey and crinoid 
limestones, which are probably or Rduritm age, and capped by 
a roa-vrive white qtmurite. The total tbit knes> is obom 3,300 
feet. Aim ve this Pro-Permian group is a layer of black crum- 
bling shales of Upper Pc moan nge. and them is thus a physical 
nrtd p-ikieontological break here between the Upper Silunan 
and Upper Tfermliuo. After nbuui 130 feet, there black shales 
pass into the Trias, which is the most characteristic series of 
this part of the world. It averages ?,ooo feet in thickness, 
consisting of dark s! tales and limestone beds, with a quart ate 
stage neat the top, The series n pioliftc in chmacteristac fossil 
/ones - . About 2,000 feet of mtevsive vdl-beddcd limestone, 
mostly unfcvssflifcitms, follow above the Trias, the so-ctllcxl 
IXicbsteinfcalk in port, which represent. 1 - the Lower and Middle 
jilrasac. Above that, again, come the characteristic, dark Spilt 
rtuks, over 1,000 feet thick, with concretionary Lunds, contain- 

i Ceplrcmt from rtviw by C. 5 . MUHtunln si-d E- VMab'j, 

Saucy of loin. 
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ing n fine Upper Jurassic fhurm, not vet d-^enhe,! m dota.U 
These pass in this part into gre.il thickness of dnr,: Giimul 
sandstone of presumably neoernniun age (Lower Lkuccdub;. 
'J'lie regular sequence U now broken, along the iv-alt.-rohod, ^ 
a great horizontal thrust plane, bringing in cwrtir inasse^ o' 
older limestones and shales set in basic vokimtc roe':, l ricy 
chiefly build up the lofty jagged summits, frnm BlldudlittcO. 
(i8,uo led) and GltnUmenin (tSjooi to Kungnbtruiri: 
(19.170), nnd he upon Guinn! sandstone or Spilt slulcs. 
Although tltcy show magnificent suites of nuntie foc.iU, 
ranging from Permian or Pernio Carboniferous 1 ° Upper 
Jurassic, the form of the rock, and the 6'swK it cunliptts. 
differ from the same section lower down, and these romm-s 
have probably contii from the north. 

' 1 'he snowy fringe containing all the loftier pcaka is built up 
of immense sills of massive gneissic ruck, much or which is 
probably veiy ancient. With the gneissove granite i-v avtuiUtUl 
a large quantity or thin bedded micaceous, gnrnutifmmu, urtd 
other crystalline selnats. 

The Large area ftom the snowy range to the outer edge of tilt 
Himalayas has nut been fully examined. The most general 
feature is the gradual p.u>s.ige from the thnly dipping foliated 
schists with sills of gneiss ose granite to steeply dipping Matas, 
slaty shales, and quartzite, with oC'-jsionaJ thin bands of dirt 
limestone and here and there 1 olcunic breccia. A 3 I ( ue unfn-wi- 
liferous, nnd must be presumed to be at least ,w nld »m I-'ru- 
Canibrion, Here and thcie laccolites and sills of gnci u -50-.e 
granite reappear, with much the same comf*o\itton as but 
isolated from, the central Cham. Massive limestone arid 
dolomite formations are found at many places, especially 
along the southern edge. They are of vary nig but consider- 
able thickness, always unfossilifcroih, always m narrow bands 
among live slates. I he Lower HiruSlayas are lemarkable tor 
their steep-sided ravines and irequent convex slupu-s, due to 
constant undermining by swollen rivers. landslips are, ns a 
consequence, not uncommon. In some cases, these esdearonu* 
formations are overlaid by an imperfectly fossil tferous series- of 
dark sandy limestone, probably of mesoroic age. These in 
urn requenily underlie thin dark shales and citlcartous Mmlcs. 

oU S 5 l> ‘ m i r °, cks ° f thtse ^ oun K cr suh-zanei tlml the 

S oniv PPer ’u C<U3 ’ and lr0n in Kumnun «« worked, but 

with only a small measure of success 

5 SJSS: d ° r ro,mECt «™» « «« 

detad and idunply sqnutal tlom ,], c Omcr HiMtajas hy 
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a continuous rex rotj fouli, tmd K ft to *4 tr.sks in width, 
ew*pt o*ar the ftebw POn, whure it is wider. TV whole of 
tbtsc IVrtury bir.m are freAb-Katcr deposits, aik! arc of 
immen'C tltirJrnax, comprising tluci slage;.; the Upjt-i 
StwiUlk. CrttigjiiinerjttN finds, anil days : the M Write Sir.ajifc 
jwatid rork urjri Lower Smalih Jvtthan sandstone. llie spian 
ii celebrated far having yielded the ttt;u;ntficent (chiefly n»ui- 
trtaliftn) Siwiltk fauna. Mail of thoe fossil remains have bcLJi 
puiiwTed from the middle and upper rock stages. They com- 
prise thirty -nine genm and seventy-one sjKCtei* of mnunn-Uia 
which trial at the present day, and twenty-five genera and 
thirty-seven species now extinct, 0> psuro is found in the 
Nilul Nndt, below Main! Tal; gold is washed in scry small 
quandiius in the Sons. Nadi ; and iron was formerly worked 
from clays in the Nfihan sandstones, near 1 tecluurt arid 
KMUdhungl in Nairn Till District 

The Gatigctic alluvitiMt is still being carried down from the Gwent. 
Himalayas and deposited by the Ganges and it* affluents. It eJ,nnw >’ 
U 90 10 30a miles in width and extends to unknown depths 
rc.tr the font of the hflk, where its Hoot is probably still sink- 
ing. On the south it overlaps the ancient rocks of peninsular 
India, nnd is modi thinner- A weil*l»ring was made at Luck- 
now from a surface 370 feet above sea -loci to a depth of 1,3,56 
feet without reaching the bottom of the Ganges basin. At 
Agra solid rock ms met at 481 feci from a rurface-tevcl of 
553 feet above the sea. The Dhabar gravel or torrent-boulder 
Jtanc readies « height of About r,oao feet, below the UhKbar 
comet, the great alluvial plain of day* and sands, broken only 
by the with* river valleys, which are from 50 to 200 feet lower 
in level, and hair: the distinctly e names of iWifer, 
forfJiJrti r ifo’m, an opposed to t-ungnr, In the drier parts of 
the great plain the fertility of the soil is impaired by a surface 
efflorescence called rtvi. This consists of carbonate and 
sulphate of soda, often mixed witlt common wait, l^unl 
covered with these salts, or barren from any other came, is 
called Stan and includes about s,o«?,oca acres. 

In the south-west of the Prtninc'cs the Vindhyan rocks VfctUv sn 
cmergfr from the alluvium In Miw&pur, AUahslaJ, Binds, 
llAmirpur, nnd Jbanri Districts. The system is primarily 
dbdngiristhsd by its series of throe masshe scarps of sandstone, 
each representing a different subdivision i but only two of these 
are found in the United Provinces The northernmost or 
Kairnttr sandstone, which forms the JHndhaclial rouge, K 
deeply scored by river valleys. The celebrated fot t* of Chunir 
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and Kfllinjar stand on detached masse*. or this range, I'tmlier 
south the lower and upper Rcwmh sandstone o. otir in the 
I’anna range. JScth of these formation', are found UirOUghviU , 
the southern portion of the 1 HMnm named above. 1 n Mirsfl- 
pur the jungle sent* of red shale, Dijtlv.-tr slates, quartzites fcrtd 
Uacmnhttc jaspers nod Aichartui gnei^ lie M«»v litem, and 
the Condwtlna shales, sandstones, and Lwitib-r-beds above 
them. Coal is found in the Latter, and wo*, formerly wnrhed. In 
Thansi and Hamirpur the i^netss is more prommcnl ,* Irtii the 
HijSwnr senes occupies a Mnp of land about r 7 miles westward 
from the Dhtwfin river, containing rich lmematitic nre in pf.ict', 
with a cupriferous vein in one locality The outer fringe uf 
the great spread of basalt, constituting the M .llv'J Imp just - 
readies the south nf the Iahtput After/ m Jlulnsi. In Agfa 
District the Yindhyan .‘Andst.'tn.-- again appear, nnrl farther 
north in Muttra arc n few ridges of ancient quarL-iiCv. 

Botany’. The flora of British India has bet-rt divided tntu Fnc didirict 

Klemcnts. e ) emenls s q'h c oldest, called the Indft-Al’rican, liMcnds fttii iii 
the Deccan 10 the Gangctw plain and to the dner pari* of Jht; 1 
Himalayas. Thus the flora of Moi:h Africa and Arabia is 


ijnngetle 

1'lain. 


represented hy /tyattttm, Faxtwta, P<t Amt's, ,-h-iuui hw'mj, 
A/Jiagt, Gmn&a, Sa/radmt, Arc. ; and that of tropical Africa 
hy species of {drama, Stda, C'rt/iontt , 7'ttun/rliit, 

C/ortma, and many olltert, 'i’he Extern element, belonging 
t»> the Peninsula from Singapore to Assam, is represented dltnvg 
the base of the HimfiUyas, frutn Gorakhpur to lire Jumtutr 
’fhe genera Astragalus, elr/tttttm, flnimrfarn, and 
with many Paragivear and £ 'wl-r/ltftrac, are chanw.lcri'-tic of 
the Central Asian element, found chutly at high vies nti. jrVs 
hut KOnietimes extending to lower levels on the western ilriei 


“fa’'"- 1 European element appears lr. have entered at 

the western end of the Himalayas, not long after the! southward 
extension of the Central Asian element, and to has e spread 
eastward in both hills and plain-, The nunlemarv element 
occopms the cultivated tracts and accompanies man. 

iroug iout the great plain vegetation i> on the whole 
uniform, differences being chiefly due to v.inauon in rafnfitl! 
and temperature. In the west, where the nunf.dl is under ' 
‘ „ C ve B eta hon becomes seamy, the tiets and shill) is nn: 

found' 1 an,S ch&Klct ^'c of <W regions Arc 

found. such ns AUutgi, Capparis. rrnapis spirit R^ma, 


Botflnk w lS^cyTKn! l |!' e Tlmll?' ^ ^ ' 

B. Clarks i n fount, Unit. AV» . , rot, xxsy (tfyVt). 
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TrtMna UfiJjifata, Set/v-iddm first:**' .SWWh, mid i-pecies of 
Grfrru * t Suia, and Attidn. frame of tJic^c extend eastwards in 
sandy waste ground. Twu widl-imuked fcatore* arc ob?*nrvrd 
in the annual herbaceous species. Ttu>c Appearing In the 
•3 ild mason on waste ground, of as weeds- m cultivation, ere 
mostly of European origin and are move abundant in the «rh«tl- 
grenving llistricts of l!ic north-we .1 5 while the Annua! herbage 
which trprhigs up in the rains h competed mainly of specie* 
which have come from the cast or from Central or Southern 
India. The sandy riverain tracts produce eoame grafts and 
deep rooted perennials, with prickly shrub* and other desert 
plant®. In the ravines the scanty vegetation consist? mainly of 
stunted trees and shrubs and jicrennial plants, many of which 
belong to the African and Arabian tjpe. In fnar the land 
produces no vegetation where rdt is very Abundant, hut else- 
where Sfi'tvMus ar alien t or fitl/idtty and Chiarit virgaia arc 
found, which will not thrive except on raltnc soil. The natural 
orders mo.-t represented in the Upper Gartgetic. plain arc: 
Zxptminosac, Grammar, Camfcti/at, and Cfter# nwc. Only two 
palms are found wild, namely, PJitfrdx sjtlraltii and /*. ncaukt. 

The tropical rone extends up to nlrout 5,000 feet above the Hint:- 
M 3 , and is eminently a forest 1 tract farming p-trl of the great 
hell which includes the IMiSUar. In the west, die vegetation 
of the Ofm valley between the Sivrttlikx and Himalayas is par* 
tinllarly luxuriant* Otrhids are plentiful along the bast of the 
Himalayas, and about sixty-two t-pedcs representing twenty- 
five genera have been identified. The aspect of the vegetation 
Changes ns the slopes rise f and nt 4,000 feet lirtgc/fntrdtiiTy 
Ki hut, JSs/aatty Ccmusy AVw, ClrmaEs, Pauhnia relxta, And 
AlNz&ui wl/is (pint sfrir) are met with, followed by the fat:/ 
oak tree, rhododendron, and Merit eralifolh. The forests are 
more scattered on the southern slopes, while the northern 
declivities are covered with dense growths* The temperate 
rone lunches to about 1 2.000 feet, which is the aw-wp; limit of 
fon-stx 1 and here European geitttn increase, such as C/matir, 
Btrfarisy /frx 7 J?famnsrf, Vitis y A err, Pit fa f, puta, CvtenauUt, 
Cifarnuny />«owr, Pfadaiemiron farfaram and car*/ i?r.Tv- 
faturn)' Q_k't:tn (Akiwu. dflafata, Auu^/nTM* attrttfote, and 
Sitttedxrfi/At(t\ WnuS IJtftffjviia And exithtt), tend AmnJfesria 
(ringnis). The epiphytic ferns (Jlawliia, /Wt/a&vy, fee.) 
drape the trees during the mins, turning brown and shtr.elimg 
when the monsoon ceases. At about 15,000 feet the high-level 
forests begin to thin off into thickets of birch and willow, wised 
1 Tor ikuils K« SMOtea ca Fctrfra, 
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with dwarf rhododendron and other shrubby ■ planln, iir.trl tint 
open pasture land i. readied, which fc richly be dr.-ened in the 
summer mouths with brilliantly coloured alpine species. A.r- 
nuKCuforMi, Cmtiftrat, Lrgumwsrtf, Eottuoje, Saxi/mga»ae t 
Cmssulnaat, Umhfiifi mr. Ci/n/r/utM r t Cw/wforr, Omfxnb- 
Jitcrar , Pnmvtatrar. Gtntiawtcax, Sii<ffa</anrir,h% /jwa/af^' 
Pohgonacau, Satidntiir, and Gmnsmeae are the natuirr! orders 
most largely represented. Saxifntg*, Std*» t mid Swnsurta 
have been found up to 17,000 feet. 

In the hilly portions of Mirzilnur many Central and Southern 
Indian species readi their northern limits, such as Hfrdntifhh 7 
btnata and Soymitlu ftbrifuga* 'Hie flora of Hundelkhnnd «(*'_, 
similar in many respects to rliat of South Miialpur, iud thfc , , 
drierclimate encourages tile growth of desert plants. .4 flan tot 
t.xcelta, Aturgtitsus faiii/t/a, and the (cstfc-iree do not grow wild 
north of Bundelkhand. 

Elephants ate still found in die SiwSliks and in tin' Ehubar, 
and every few years they are noosed by men riding tame 
elephants. Tigers are fairly common in the rore^Ls of the 
Siwaliks, the sub-Himalayan tracts, ami Min&pnr District, end 
are also found in the south of AlUhibld, ILlndii, and JIxSnsi, 
Leopards arc still mure widely distriluitcd, and ihe snow 
leopard i> found in the Himalayas. Within the Inst feX years 
a rhinoceros has been shot in Gorakhpur District, and wild 
buffaloes are sometimes met with there. Wolves, jackals and 
hyenas are round nearly everywhere, and the first-named are 
not infrequently the cause of death to human bcinrts In the 
Siwaliks, Almoia District, parts of Northern Oudh, Mirsupur, 
Banda, nnd the IoUttpur subdivision of Jlidnst wild dogs 
(Cyan duhhtmtndi ) arc occasionally met with. Antelope, nilgai 
{Boselap/tus iragotamelus), and wild hog abound In many parfs 
of the open plains. STmbitr [Cervur umci'for), A iiarox balking- 
deer {Cay ulus invuijac), the four-homed antelope yTetraxerus 
qmdrmrtus), and chiral or spotted dorr ( Crn'us <wrj). are to 
c found in the forests ; while the swamp deer, orjpimf ( Ccrvtu 
luauctli), and par ha, or hog deer {Cctvus fanimts), live near 
swamps, and the chmkdra ( GavtUn Itmtetli) haunts the jungly 
Ihe hanks of the larger rivers. Musk deer 
> mr ( jtmlnicus) , g},raf {Canos goret). 

ire found ^nH^Vr s,lta P« ar >d goat-like nntolupcs 

are found in he Himalayas. In the hills of Kunrauu and in 

to Hil? Buadelkhand black hears (Ursns torques in 
Himalayas and UcJursus ursinvs elsewhere! ore fiurlv 
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wrows. Many variefirt of dtrck ,ir nl get'# visit the Provinces 
in tlti* cold) reason and a few breed here. Snipe, quail bTuei 
And grey partridge. Euid-grvU'viy bustard, plort.r, flfirican, And 
jungiu-fawi arc the comnumtst game birds. while srcwukoek, 
rfiilar, and pti£**4ow are found in the bids, and the sacred 
pea tod; m-mtyrf irarts «if die plains. Snake* .ire common 
everywhere, mid immense python* arc met with at the fuoi of 
the outer ranges of the Him.Utyas and in Bimdclkltand, 

Cobras mid Rnrw'ts (JUtngann t'arrukus) cause considerable 
'loss of h«m»M Hfe, And itbo 1:511 cattle- 

The year may be divided into three distinct searons. The Olpnte 
cold season, commencing: shortly after the withdrawal nf the k 
sotidV-vrtst monsoon* begins -at the. end Of October anti intends ^ 
ta die jnfdcHO Or end of March. It k characterized by bright 
clMr weather, generally cloudlet? txo.-pt for a few flecks of 
cirrus which accompany flisturliancet from Persia. At night 
fion on the ground is not Infrequent during December, 

January, and February, but the days are pleasantly warm. 

Rain may fail at any time, owing to storms from Persia ; but 
die total nmoimt docs not usually exceed two inches in the 
plains, and it usually falls about Christmas or early in the New 
Year. At the end nf March the increasing heat causes a hot 
land-wind throughout the day, usually coming from the west 
with considerable force, and accompanied by violent dust* 
storms. Id June this wind ceases, as the south-west monsoon 
Approaches, nnd the rains commence in the south of the 
Provinces between the middle and end nf June. After the 
first hurst the weather is broken, but rainless intervals are not 
uncommon. In September these dry periods become more 
frequent and last longer, nnd in October the monsoon currents 
cense. The climate in the hills resembles closely that of the 
low-lying parts of Switzerland. The winter is frosty, and snow 
generally falls as low as 5,000 feet, while it has been recorded 
ni a, 500 feet. The summer is -warm and relaving, except At 
high, attitudes. In the rains then? is much cloud and fog, 

Titc mean shade temperature in the plain* varies slightly Tempera* 
According to the position of station? : thus Agra, which i? near tfctr ' 
tlit RSjputltna desert. Is very hnt in the dry season, and Is 
also wanner than more easterly stations during the monsoon, 
owing to Its smaller rainfall. The difference is, however, only 
a few degrees. Tn the dfflitrent seasons the temperature ranges 
from da* or 6t c in January to 93* or £4* hi May. The average 
nmiimrm nnd minimum temperature* of the representative 
t Trow a note by f- C. fill), Ti-Si, Mttewc&igtfctl Rtportes. 
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places shown in the table oh pgc 14a may \w ascertained by 
adding or subtracting half the daily range i thus the averagt 
temperature varies from it mtnimnm «f 47 * ar 4^' in January 
to n maximum of to? 0 in May. The highest maximum re- 
corded teas rao n at Agra on June iS, iB;B ; but temperatures 
of 115° to ii6 D are reached at one place or another nearly 
every year. 

Rninfall The monsoon rain may come from citbrr the tfcnp.il or the 


Bombay current, and the heaviest rain is frequently craned bv 
the meeting of the currents from both dirmitrr.x- ’Ilit fall 
in the plains is heaviest in the cast, where it amount-- to over 
So inches, and least in the north- ra -4. where it w only 
J7^ inches, the hiitnici winds di-charging tht-tr moisture as 
they pass across tin; country. As they reach the -mhmamanc- 
District.-, and outer hills, cooling causes j, precipitation gfciitcr 
than in the plains. Thus the rainfall is, in tb«* plains , uv 
Benares, 40 inches; at Carmptirt, 31 indit*; and -it Arm, 
2 7 £ inches; in tin* submontane District, at ComUipUr, 
50 inches; nt Baliraich, 41 inches ; ut Roorhet, 4 a indies; 
and in the Outer Himalayas, nt NsinS Tat. T oa indu-s; ,-.t 
Mussoorie, 97 inches ; and at Rimlfchtt beyond the outer 
range, only 54 inrhes. There ii a similar detreaxe in the 
Bombay current, which gnm On mrhos m lubbulpore ; 
49 inches m Snugur, and only 37 meins ,u Jh.in.i, Varia- 
tions m the rainfall are common. In rSS 5 Ihbn^r received 1 
- 1 , 5 ‘ ncl,e5 . or *1° l Jta of the imrmnl, and m 

rt “ ,v « i 3 inches (46 per cent.), Agra i> M inches 
S CC " t - ) * and Cttnrnjnjro 1 6-6 in- lies ( 5 i per cent. ). t >n 

Provtlr s h n1; 7'*V tUw ° " P > » ^ an oil the 

nomTn ii bJ rcr<nvwI J«*3 tnclu-s (nearly double the 
normaO’pchm lJto 123-5 Indies. and Mussoo.ic r\ 7 . a i. M 4 ,r-, 

w ” tlhl ' fca 10 

eyefc^and none oT S^b77nTc™[ 7 7^ Vmviuccs ' 

April much damacfr to tm™ i- 7 c i urtlcd - ^ Match and 

hail. The worst floods occur in V 77 ™ l”* 0 7 artil£ by 

rose 37 Tea at Jaunnut in ir, T ,1 f cy °. f tl,e Cjttns, U which 

4.000 houses in the earlier y Jr and mV r T ™ \ S 9 ‘b destroying 

1.01 causing much loss of life 0W * t ’ O0 ° lQ **« later, but 
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Earthquake shocks are occasionally felt, but are not tcrinu-c. Bma- 
Some damage is recorded to have been caused in 1506 and in ^ GStr3 - 
1764, imd the earthquake of 19-35 deviroyed n number ofhiHires 
ift Mus'-oorte and r.b:hra, 

Stone implements have been found in large numbers in Hltfwy. 
MirzSpur, Elnds, and Hamtrpur. A few have been dug up at 
Riicicnt sites in Benares, GhSzIjmr* Bulandshabr, ami Bast!, relict.. 
Those from U.tnda are chiefly hammer-slones of quartzite, 
basalt, sandstone or diorite, celts of basalt and diorftu, and 
smaller implements made of chert. In MwzapuT the principal 
classes are chert Bate knives and arrows. Cup-markings »<n 
boulders have been observed in Kumaim, and children still 
cut them in BnndelkhancL On the walls of caves in the 
southern scarp of the Ktiimur Hills, anti on rock faces in 
R5nd.*l t Allahabad, and MinrJlpur, rude drawings in red oxide 
of iron have been fomid, which depict hunting scene, and other 
subjects, the most interesting being a rhinoceros hunt. lit 
a few places inscriptions of the same kind have been noticed, 

Which apparently belong to n period early in tire Christian era. 

At a few localities in the Western Districts — Mtmrrt, Bijnor, 
Cawnporc, nnd Urtfto — copper arrow-heads and t-pcam are 
occa-tionttlly turned up. 

Histories fil the European sense were rarely compiled in lfiuor.wl 
India before the Muhammadan conquest, and little has becn rcw:K 
done to extract satisfactory historical material from Sanskrit 
literature. The Vedic hymns, which were probably composed 
lit least ns early ns 2000 n.c., show the Aryas still settled west 
of the Jumnn. It las recently been suggested that the move 
toward commenced about 1000 B.c. The two great epics, the 
Mnhftbhfrata and Ratniyann, arc of serv doubtful historical 
value: but In these we find Aryan kingdoms established— in 
the former near Meerut, and in the latter at AjodhyS. The 
Mnh.tbliitrata deverilres n contest between two related families, 
the Pfindam rind the Knurovas who lived at HastinDpur, now 
popularly believed to have been in Meerut District Tire 
Ittmiavu brothers were driven into exile for a time, and 
wandered in places which cannot be satisfactorily identified, 
but they married it daughter of the king of Pancrala, After- 
wards they ruled near Delhi, which they arc sold to luxe 
founded. Orthodox Hindus pbcc the final struggle between 
these families a little before the year 3102 p.c., when the 
present epoch (Kali Ytlgtt) began. Europtan students have 
suggested, the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries H.C., while an 
attempt has recently been made to fix the war about 1 194 r-c. 

*.*. *- c 
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on wuonomical data. The Rsmilyww tells the stoiy 6f the 
exile of RsmaChatnlta, son of the king of Ajodhy^who ^com- 
pelled to wander away into Central India with his vnfc Situ, and 
a brother. While they dwelt in the wild*, Slta was abducted 
by Rfivaiw, the demon-king of Ceylon, hut was recovered with 
the help of Hmiuman, lord of the monkeys. The path of 
the exiles is still traced by pilgrims, and the story is acted wit! 
recited every year, while R 3 ma and SittL arc tai Hindus the 
perfect models of every virtue. These events arc* placed in nn 
earlier epoch (Treta Yuga) than the present and native opinion 
therefore holds ihnt the Rfinayana was compmcd before the 
MahabhSratn, though European scholars would place it later 
on the evidence of style and subject. Linguistic researches 
Imvo lately given rise to the opinion that the so-called Aiyss 
came into these Provinces by different routes and at different 
times. Tims it seems probable that one wire passed along 
the foot of the Hunitlayas and spread southward Only when it 
reached the east of the Provinces and Bihar, lftn ancient 
Mao, Mika. Another wave passed across the Jumtu and down 
the T>o 5 b, the ancient Madhya Dus v or middle country, 
buddhism. The earliest events which can safely he Called historical are 
connected with the life of Gautama Buddha. The Singhalese 
traditions place Gautama's death in 543 n.c., while Enropcan 
scholars have suggested various dates between 477 and 
370 c.c. It is certain that he spent much of his life in the 
eastern Districts, and the remains of j/ufat, tnoiusleric-a, and 
oilier relies testify to the extent to which his doctrines were 
held in all parts of the Provinces as well as beyond their limits. 
A suggestion has recently been made that Buddhism was a 
regular development of religions thought among the people of 
Magitdhn, and not merely a revolt against the growth ol 
Brahmanism In Madhya Desa, as is commonly supposed. 
As a religious system it appears to have maintained fls jior-ition 
dll the fourth century a.p,, when a revival of Hinduism took 
place under the Guptas. The accounts of the Chinese pilgrims 
in the fifth and seventh centuries a. a show that Buddhism 
was then fast waning, and the latest memorial of it as a living 
faith is an inscription of the twelfth or thirteenth century found 
m Gonda District. ; 


Tte 

Greek*. 


The 

Mnwyan 

dynasty. 


The first point of contact with Western history comes 5a the 
ourth ccntiny n.c., with Alexander's invasion and the subsequent 
Jr !eu f s Nicator with Snndrocottus, who is idem 

Ch*L lt r Mauf ya of the r U t5mc annals. 

Chandra Guptas kingdom, the first organi^d empire in India 1 
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wind) we have historic record, extended, after the withdrawal 
of Sdeucus, from the Hindu Kush to the lhy of Bengal, with 
its capital al Patna- Tltc grandson of Chandra Gupu was 
-Asofet, the fust great Buddhist king, whose pious edict-? have 
hec-n found on pillars and rocks in many parts of India. Three 
of his inscriptions arc known In these Provinces, on pillars at 
AuAUAfiAT* and Itar.w.rs, and on a rock at KalsI in Debra 
DAu. The last mentions by name the contcmjjorary kings 
of Syria, ligypt, Macedonia, Gyrene, and Epirus, and thus fixes 
the date of Asakn’i coronation ftt 370 or ?6g u,c. There irv* 
scriptions, and the fragments which have survived from the 
writings Of MegaSthcnes, the Ambassador oF Selcuctis fit the 
court of Patna, show ft highly developed system of government. 
Outlying provinces were under viceroys, and there were regular 
grades of officials subordinate to these. The army was care- 
fully organised. Agricultural land yielded one-fourth of its 
produce, besides rent, to the crown. There were toads with 
pillars marking the distances, and the capital city was admin- 
litered by ft board of thirty member*. 

If the chronology of the Purina? is 10 he accepted, the f-aitr 
Mnuryan dynasty came to an end about x88 or i;B n.c., and 
was succeeded by the Sunga, but there is no independent 
confirmation of this. Numismatic evidence points to the 
conclusion that about this time parts of at least four kingdoms 
were included in the Provinces, corresponding to the ancient 
SOlWsnXA (round Muttra), North Pair cn ala (Rehilkhnnd), 
Kcsaj_a (round Ajodhya), and a tract south of AllaiiSbld 
which may have been the kingdom of Kojimbhh From then 
corns the kings of Pnnchsla and Muttra apjwar to hare been 
Hindus, while the symbols on the coins of Ajodhy.1 and 
KosSmbhT are often Buddhist. 


Tlie Chinese chronicles describe the gradual rise in power SiUi «cil 
of tlie Safcas or Scythians, who spread southward into India KcArj11 - 
about the middle of the second century r.c, : and the ©r«ins of 


Muttra show that they penetrated as far as that place, for the 
native title of Rfljl is replaced by Kshatrapa (Satrap), and 
name of clearly foreign origin ate found. The onwzud move- 
ment of the Sakas had been to some extent involuntary, as 
they were retreating before the Vueh-chi, a hazel i: divided 
into several tribes, the mo«t impe-rlant of width was called 
Kushan. Controversies still continue about the chronology 
of, the period. Many dated inscriptions of the great Trahan 
kings Kantshha, Hurishka, and BAs Deo Izavc been found at 


■ Muttra and elsewhere, but the era is in dispute, Tlie bust 


c a 
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theory places the reigns of these kings between 12$ end 
2j< a. p.' kittle known of the Rushans. lvonisuka is 
famous in 1 * 31 ? literature a? a liberal r ottc,tl o£ Buddhism. 
The gold coinage of the peiiod is clearly imitated from the 
Roman aureus first introduced by Augustus; and it beam the 
images of many deities, such as the Sun, Moon, Buddha 
(rarely), and others whose Identity is not clearly established., 

It seems probable that the Rushans were soon Hindu teed. 
The Greek inscription!, on the coins gradually become un- 
recognizable, and are replaced by Indian letters. 

Early in the fourth century a great Hindu kingdom am*: 
in Magaima or Bihfir, which, like its, Malayan predecessor, 
spread for aud wide. Tlie third king, Chandra Gupta (I), ' 
founded a new' cm commencing in A.r». 320 ; and Ins son, 
Satnudra Gupta, carved out an empire from the Sutlej on the 
west to Central Bengal on the east, and from Oudh on the 
north to Central India on the south. Nine kings of Northern 
India, the rulers of Eastern Bengal, twelve la tigs of the 
Deccan, and the forest tribes of Central Indfa and jRUjpalnrtJl ■ 
owed him allegiance. For 150 years the kingdom held 
together, and the period is remarkable far a revival in 
Hinduism. The language of the Gupta inscriptions is Sanskrit, 
instead of Prakrit, which was used previously, and the subject- 
matter, where religious topics arc concerned, deals almost ■ 
exclusively with Hindu ideas. It has been suggested that 
the revival of Sanskrit literature dale, from this period. , 
A description of Northern India between a.i>. 400 and 413 is 
given by tho Chinese pilgrim Fa 1 -Iian. In these Provinces 1 
the people were well ofT, without poll tax or much official , 
restriction, though laud lax was collected. Pat l t>r Southern' 
Oudh was forest, and the country north of the Gngra largely ' 
deserted. 


The Gupta empire appears to have been gradually falling 
to pieces by the end of the fifth century, decay being hasluned 
by incursions of the Ephthalites or Wltfte Iluns, another tribe 
of Central Asian invaders, who puuetiaicd as far an Gwalior 
and Eyan. Petty chiefs rose into power, and among these 
was aline or rulers calling themselves Mnukhnrjs, who rehned 
throughout the latter part of tho sixth century’. The period 
was one of constant warfare between the Maukham, the Huns, 
the Guptas of the shrunken kingdom of Magadhft, and tbfc 
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ruje»5 of MfilteJ. The Matikbarls were finely, crushed frj 
Silfiditya of AbUw.t, but in (>c6 lie in turn Ml before ibn sirinfe 
of ThSiicttr, in the Punjab, whose ruler was connected by 
marriage with both Maukharts nnd Guptas. ItnrdtAvwdham 
'•f Thfliittar became king of Knnauj, and fobmled an era 
which ttw used in JvVrthcm India for sonic ' ttntc, The 
sptendout of hii reign and extent of his power ore Vtfccribxd 
by Ifitnm Trfiinjr, who visited India lietwecn Gsy and " G.t$. 
buddhism was fast declining', but still lingered., and vaj to 
fact regarded by the king too favourably to suit the IMhmnns 
who tried to murder him. Harchavnrdhann invaded Western 
India between < 5.13 anti <l.jo and also conquered ifep.’U, but 
was repulsed in nn csfredition to the lhtccan. life appears to 
have I recti the first great kingdom of the modern R 3 jpuh. 
who probably repre*cm the Hmduized descendants of the 
invaders from Central Ada, Hrtrdtavanlharta’fi empire did 
not last, and historical sources fail almost entirely till the 
lattct half of the ninth century, when kitghtmuivi kings were 
ruling at Kanauj. One Of these was conquered in 917 by 
llldra (JII) of Gujarat, but was restored by Ilswsha tl»e 
Chawlel, whose clan was rising into itnjKirtnncc; in btmnrx- 
Ktv.twD. North-west of the Provinces the Tomnrs were g.-Uhtv- 
ing strength in the Punjab, though they were defeated in pKS 
by SnbuktagTn of Ghflxflt. .U KnnntiJ Toitwrs succeeded 
Knghwvnmfe, and gave place to Gsbamirs. 

The Provinces had been free from foreign invaders for Thr early 
About four hundred years, when in 101 S Mahrmld of Ghana 
crossed the Jumna, and took Buhndsliabr ; the rich city of 
Muttra, with its temples full of jewels and gold ; and Knnattj. 

This tvfh-dition and two more in icjr and tojrjj, directed 
against Knnauj, Gwalior, and KMinjar, were mere raids, in 
which plundct rather than conquest was the aim. Throughout 
Oudh traditions are numerous about the exploits of MnhmfitlS 
general, S$l 3 r Ma^Qd Ghb-i, who is said to have fallen at 
ikibraich in 1033, fighting against Sub 51 P«s R 3 j -1 of Gor.dlt; 
and although the Muhammadans had got no permanent hold 
on the country, they left converts behind them. The 
Oharoivici rulers gave plate to the Clwmdt, who gradually 
overran the Punjab. Mohammad Ghorf failed in 119* to 
trash the great PritbwJ K,lj cf Delhi, who had evtcmbd the 
piwer of the Chnuh'tns sis far as Southern llundclklmnd : but 
in the nfcxt year he was successful, nnd Prithv .5 KAj test his 
life with his kingdom, Kath-nd-dln, a Turk! slave, was 
a] 'pointed general in TlindostHm and in tup captured Meerut, 
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the first town to fall east or the Jumna. 1 *clhi, Kalmjar, 
Mfthoba, and Koil were then taken; and to *«D-t Muhammad 
and his general defeated Jni Ctund of Kanauj, and thus link 
the last Hindu [rower of importance. Bodmin and Ajoijhya 
were made the seats of local governors, who had plenty of 
fighting with their turbulent subjects during the next few 
years. Uundelkhtmd had not been subdued, and the first 
halt of the twelfth century was a time of war in moit parts of 
the Provinces. In Southern Oudh tile Blnus had risen on 
the fall of Kanauj ; but their chiefs, Dalki and Mnlkl or Dal 
and Bal, were crashed in 1247. Things were quieter under 
Ghiyas-ud-din Balban (1265-87). who wan a strict but just 
ruler, and kept the Provinces at peace, partly tto doubt lu he 
free in case the dreaded Mongols should appear on the 
north-west. The Slave dynasty of Delhi was followed by' 
the Khiljte; and under the second of this line, Ald-uri-dln 
■Muhammad, who gained the throne hy murdering Ins uncle 
on the sands of the Ganges between Kara and Mfinikpur in 
1 295, government was a stem reality. Spies were everywhere ; 
alt pensions, grams, and endowments were resumed ; Hindus 
were heavily taxed ; the land revenue amounted to half the 
produce ; and an attempt was made to fix prices. AL't-ud din 
conquered the Deccan and repelled the Mongols; but the 
harshness which kept internal pence in his lifetime was itself 
the cause of disruption when hry strong personality was 
removed in 1316. Five years later his debauched son 
murdered, and a pretender was beheaded after a reign of 
a few months. Ghiyas-ud-din Tughlak, first of tire Turki line, 
had been At 5 -ud-d\ris general in the Punjab, and order was 
soon restored. Under his son, Muhammad bin Tughlak, 
a reign of terror was revived. GhiyJs-udcIln had reduced 
the land revenue to one-tenth of the gross- produce ; but it 
was now increased by new coses to such an extent that when 
drought came in 1344 a famine began, winch lasted for years, 
and depopulated the Dord). In 1351 Furo?. SltMt ( 111 ) began 
a wise and beneficent rule. Taxation was reduced and y« 
money was available for public works. The town of Jaummr 
was founded in this reign, and n large fort was built near 

Sf Aflcrlhc ot Firo.: In r 3 SS the Delhi kingdom 
foil to pieces In 1394 Khwsja jnhfin was made governor of 

S' ft more U fo’ K “-\f d J aun l* Mr *<md assumed independence. 
Tor more than eighty years this Shatkl ('eastern') rivnnstv 

and has left splendid memorials in the mosques erected at 
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the cijilu! dty, TimOry the Mongol, tonk Delhi In iyg 3 , ard 
ntAt yr.it hatricd the prvsnt: Mtc rut Division, Thefifit Ivalf 
of the fifteenth Ccntuty kip’ a surou-ripn of puppet rulers or 
tbutpen at Delhi or Ktmauj, while the I.)cdb, RohnkhuttS, 
and UUndcHiJiund were die so.-nct of rising - , by the Hindu.**, 
and cvnOb.t!> between the king*, of Jan/tpor, Delhi, and even 
Mrdw.'i and CJujatfii, At ihe t-«d of the period then- were 
' independent ntler? at Sacribhal, Kart or Jalcicsr, Riprl, und 
Kampil or I’ati.tli. In 1450 or 1451 the Afgliin line ol Ltvil 
was founded by Itobtol, who started vigorously on the tush 
of cnithitjg the petty Wat ntters, and breaking, the more 
hiiponont power of Jruinpm— a task vrliich look twony-fnc 
J cat-; to oecotnplkh. 

Katly in the sixteenth century the capital rr/iv moved from yy. 
i tdht to Agra, Mihith was to become a great city under the 
Mongol or MughnU. who nov {ippfcmxi again. In 1556 j " nj Sfir ‘ > ' 
fialwr defeated tbe Afghan king, Ibrahim, at FAnlpat, but 
found himself in difficulties at Agra. On the trtwt the Ibljpim 
were untied under die Rina of Udaipur, while on the wait the 
Afghan^ were threatening an JttUtk from Kamty. The crown 
prince, HtimAyGn, made n successful raid us far asjstntpurand 
GhiAptir, arid ikibar gained n great victory or ci the Rajputs 
near Ksitebpur Sikri. He was thus able to semi troops east to 
check the Afghans, who bad taken Kotl and held the urinal 
Uordb. The Moghtd forces were , howerer, unsuccessful, am! 

Itabir had to stop Iris invasion of Central India and return to 
their aid. He pressed on to Kmrauj, and after deR-aiinp his 
opponents north of the Ganges marched through Oudh and 
returned to Agra, where lie died, IVhcn Ilumlyim succeeded 
to Ins fither’c kingdom in 1530, he found it imj-^fteUy sub- 
jugated and difficult to role. fits first efforts were in Central 
India ; but though he was successful there, a rival was con. 
solidating his resources in Bihar tmd the east of the rrovium. 

This w® Shu Kblin Siiri, who had accepted a command from 
IUb.tr, btiL now aimed rtt independence, end tefased the offer 
of Jaunpur. After three jar* fighting he gained it complete 
victory over Ii(trn.\v«n at Kanauj in 154 o and won the throne 
of Noithtm ludkt, with the title of Shot Shih. He re* .1 great 
administrator, who made roads, reformed the currency, and 
bid the foundation:* of ji .round revenue system. In ryu5 he- 
was fatally wounded while berieging KUirjflr, on.il during the 
tscM ten ytin> the Silri power fell to picc«. Humiyta tviuta'.d 
in 1555 nnd recovered Agst and P ribi, but died in icjtc 
Akb.tr was a boy Of tlanoen at hi? lathers dcatlt, and had to A tier. 
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conquer his kingdom bdnre he could rule it. **« two y<a» 
the 1’ unjab kept him bus}*, but in 1558 he came to Agm uod 
reduced Gwalior. 'Hie next year saw the Afghans dt&afcd m 
Jaunpur and Benares, but they rebelled again m igGt, and 
Chunrir was not taken till later. In 1 565 l be lards -of Ajodbyi 
and Jaunpur revolted nnd took Lucknow, and in 156? anothur 
governoi of Jaunpur headed a rising. Apart from these events 
the Provinces bad entered on ft period of comparative pence 
and good government, which was to last Tor 11 century hud 
a half. Akbar abolished the pilgrim and poll bus on Hindus 
and many vexatious cesses. The land revenue system wii’i Still 
further improved, and assignments of laud were examined. Tn 
the record of his great sutvey is found the road complete 
account of the count! y at nny period before British rule, and 
the liberal monarch gathered round lmn jKick, murfitiany 
theologians, and great "ritura. The earliest Christum mi&aiuii 
in Northern India was established at his invitation. Mn};- 
mficent forts were built at Agra and AlhltibSd ; and on n tinAy 
ridge west of Agra, where the saint lived who foretold the: 
long-desired birth uf a son to the monarch, a splendid mosque 
and palace buildings were raised, surrounded b} the now town 
of Fatehpur Sikri. 

In 1605 Akbar died at Agra, and his son succeeded .is 
Jahilngir. Jahangir's son, Rhusnl, attempted to wire the 
throne ; but apart Irom this the reign at first passed peacefully 
in Upper Indiu, (hough there was Fighting elsewhere. Tn iAjj 
K hurrani, onuther son of the emperor, rebelled and ndvsmccd 
towards Muttra, but was driven back to Central India. Tim 


next year he advanced through Orissa, while Abdullah KJ|3n 
a noble who favoured him, besieged Allahabad, The mya 
troops forced Abdullah to foil back on Jaunpur and Benares 
where he mot Khumim, who again retreated to flit Deccan 
Jahangir, like his father, was n great builder, and lit! raiser 
a noble tomb over Akim's remains near Agra, and adder 
palaces in the royal forts at Agra and AlltdiftbadL Ho receiver 
with distinction English travellers at Agra and elsewhere. 

On Jahangir’s death at Lahore in 1657, Khurwm hastens 

Tili'-if* r’ d i 0bla !" Cd the lhnwc u «dcr the name of ShOl 
Jahan. Early in his reign the Bundelfis, who had been tur 

ntn * h r f 0Ht Akbar ’ S lifc - ^ ^ Wn friendly " 
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Tht careful system of gnremntcnl storied by ibrr stab, ar«J 
imjixovcd by Akbar, still continued. thongh detcrluralMfn tad 
commenced, The m 03X tfiendid relic of the feign i< she tomb 
<i) while marble, built fit Agra cm the hank t»f the Jumna by 
rthith J,h}i2r in memory of hib wife, where tW remains of the 
c-mpiwr Hind hii beloved Mumttr Mahal he side by side under 
tile must beautiful tnermjrirU of a life's devotion that the world 
tiki tetn. In tdjy Slin.lt JahStv'i health tailed, and he wa< 
now to be treated by Jus own son:, a. 1 - he trad dealt with hi* 
father. The favnimi,-. Djt 3 Shtkoh, war. with him and regarded 
hinuftlf sih heir r Shuj.’i was in Piengal, Murad Bafcbvh ut Ahmads- 
bnd, and Aumngrcfc, the most capable of all, in the Ducesn. 

DSp’t sebed the tnasure at Agra, and sent one army which 
surprised Shitj.1 near Benares, and another to watch AttrarigAcb 
and Muriid jtaktah, who combined forces and defeated it. 

The nlHes then marched on Agm, anti were successful m a 
tattle at Simogarb, 

Avtrangrfib enteral Apn In rOjfi and followed MM, who Aeon-,*, 
had fled to the Punjab. Hu formally assumed the iltrone at fct 
tahorc, while Shah Jnli 3 n remained a prisoner in the fort at 
Agra till, his death there in 1666. ShvijTs force* took Benares 
Chunlir, Allahabad, rtrtd Jaunpur 1 and Aumngzeb abandoned 
the pursuit of PM, who had escaped to Sind, and returned to 
meet them. At a tattle between Kora, and Ktajuhl in Fateh- 
pur District, Aurangzefa won a decisive victory, which practically 
cloned this war of succession. As in the previous reigns, these 
Provinces enjoyed companm'vc freedom from war; hut the 
administration was ban'll, and the way was being prepared for 
coming anarchy. At Bennie* and Muttra mosques were built 
upon the holiest temples. The poll tax on Hindus was revived : 
and although, As usual at the beginning of a reign, ccsscs were 
formally abolished, the religious seal of the emjiemr and Iris 
continued absence and absorption in the affair* of the Deccan 
tad tat} effects on the administration, 

When Anrangreb died in 1707 he left a will advising hb Bvfhav 
three sons to divide the empire. The second ism, Aram, 
refused In accept the division and fell in tattle tw Jfljau in 1707-61. 
Agra District, fighting the eldest brother, Mwa/ram. who be- 
came crppcrer under flic title of SWJs Ahoi ItshSdur. KAm 
ftakhsh, tire youngest, died of wound, received near Hyder- 
Atad tn the following year, ’the rolbpre of the Mughal I'own 
wa> at hand. Kh 3 h Alum Bah2dor died in 1714, and the 
appoKtchiug disasters became clearer, In tee* than fifty, years 
eight 'rulers «it 0*1 the throne of Delhi, Ont of these, Mcham- 
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mad Shalt, reigned for thirty years, and died n nauin.l death r 
three were puppets, each nagning Tor only a few months thru, 
more were murdered while reigning, and one was deposed and 
blinded. The dissolution of the empire win primarily one to 
the incompetence of these degenerate rulers ; btti it was hfiSlfaned 
by the repeated attacks of the growing Hindu powers On the 
west, the north, and the south (the jnts, Sikh 1 -, and MV.riUk.is), 
and the paralyzing shocks dealt by Persian and Afghan m 
vadms from beyond the north-west frontier. 

Before the death of Attrongseb the Jilts had begun toghe 
trouble west of Agra, and gradually eitcndbd llitfr influence 
within die Provinces. 'ITie fust incursions of the Slid is, who 
had changed from a religious sect to a wartiOr nation, took 
place in 1709, when they invaded Salumnpur and poured into 
Muzaffamagar, but were checked there mid driven back for 
a time into the hills. 

The most considerable factor was, however, the growth of 
Marfwha power north of the Vindhyas. The first nppsaitmcr 
of Maratha armies so far from the Deccan, where ihtdr in- 
fluence was already paramount, took place in 1 71&, when 
they were invited to Delhi by one Of the factions at the court 
of Farrukh Siyar. They withdrew for a time, but some years 
Inter (1729) they appeared again in what is now litimsu 
Bukdelkhanii, where the Bundclus luul been trying with 
variable success to llirow off the Muhammadan yoke, and this 
area became subject to MruftlliS rule and remained so for more 
than seventy years. A raid in which Agia and Etawah wciv 
plundered (1737) was repulsed by SaRUut All, die capable 
Wazir of the empire and governor of Oudti, mid for it time 
the Mnrttthas were held in check, They were, however, in- 
vited to return (1751) by Safdar Jang, nephew and successor In 
Saadat All, who required help against the I'atl&nt, of Furnd.b- 
abad. The alliance was not lasting, and *r«ni afterwards Sifdnr 
Jang found his former friends arrayed agaio-U hint (1754). 

In 1 738 Nadir Shah swept down on Delhi, slaughtering and 

plundering j and nllliough his stay was short, tht blow to the 

empire was serious. A11 attempt by hit, slices: ssor, Almrnd Slid!) 

Durrani (1748), was repelled by Safdar Jang, but the shock 

caused the death of thoemperor, Muhammad Sliab. A second 

!™S°r l752) ?’ aS morc successful, and the Afghans pene- 

JS* r :r, yCarS hler * M far M A ^, though they were unable 
to take that city. 

fir f len *«« the death c,f shah Alan, 
Bahadur the predominant feature of internal politics at Delhi 
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wl the 'struggle at court between the Irani or Petiim pjrty 
mid die Turanfs or people from Central Asa, Two Saiyid 
brothers, who belonged to the former {'arty, were of great 
asdsimee 10 Farrnfch Siyar in hu. struggle fur the throne. 

The weak-minded emperor was then, hoivwcr, won over b> 
the Tunlnfe and tost his life at the hinds of the Sriyiib (ryiy). 

In 1 7 jo one of the brothers was murdered, end tho other was 
defeated soon after. 

From this time commences the history- of the new states y [n . 
which began to be formed within the Provinces, and became 9ta,tl 
practically independent, though acknowledging the emperor as 
their nominal lord. 

Chief among these was Ornji, which lad hitherto been u OidU. 
mm province of the empire. Sa2d.it Ah, a leading member 
of tho Turin! party (though a Persian), wsv apjwinted governor 
of Oudh in ijai, and of AlhhAhlrl later ; awl though hb 
abilities led to his being frequently employed elsewhere, he 
ruled efficiently through deputies. Safdar Jang, SaJdat Alfa 
nephew and ron-in-hw, utccccdcd him, and maintained hi*, 
position in Oudh, though he had constant fighting with the 
two Palhiln powers of Rohilkband and Funrukh.tb 3 d which 
had grown up on his western bordere. Hath SaJdat All and 
Stfdur Jwng, In addition to bolding the province of Oudh, were 
Wnttfat of the empire; but in *754 the emperor Ahmad ShMi 
deprived Safd.ir J«ng of the latter office, in favour of a nev. 

\\ wtlr, named Ghart-uddfn. 

The Afghans nr PathSns had first become important in these h«wktt- 
Provinccs under Sher $h 5 H Sari, himself a PathSn. The 
Mughal empeiots who succeeded him discouraged them, till yj K -f. 
Aumngreb made rise of 1 ’atlrTm so!thei> in the Her cm A 
Bmigash PothAn, named Muhammad Khan, who had i-erved 
AS governor or Mfdwfi and Allahabad, where he had failed to 
- repel the Mmsthrui (1739), founded die city of FsKRtnuiAiivn 
near his birthplace, and established a practically independent 
{tower in the central Doib, In 1740 a man of uncertain 
origin, named All Muhammad, who had been consolidating the 
, Rnhflitui, was formally appointed governor of KoJUt-Kiwsn. 
lie quarrelled with Safdar Jang and tva*. l-amdted for 4 time 
(t74«), hut was allowed to return ( 174 %), nnd increased hii 
influence considerably. When All Muhammad died (1740), 

Safdar Jang laid plots to arnica both Robifkhand and Farruhh- 
fihld. His first scheme was to promise Katm Kh5n, NawSb of 
FarrukhShad, a grant of Rohilkhuwd, if he could conquer it. 

The bait was taken, anti the XawSb marched to Budatmand fovt 
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his life in battle. Sufdnr Jang at once annexed FarrukhTiWd,? 
but Kuhn Khan’s brother, Ahnmd Khim, *m c owt the governor 
who had been sent there, and then defeated bnfdar >ng* l » 
acquiring a state which stretched from Aligarh to C^npotc. 
Having failed alone Safdar Jang called m the > lf »d 

Alunnd Kh&n fled to Ktmiaun. 

When the third DnrrJni invasion took place (t? 57 / 
.situation was as follows. The infamous WtuTr, G_lllrl-ud-dln, 
had blinded and deposed the emperor, Ahmat! Shah, and had 
set up a new ruler, named AlamgTr (II), vho-c authority was 
limited to a small area round Delhi* Najib Kbfln, a Ptitnjhi. 
was in possession of the north of the present M eerut and Hared!) 
Divisions indepertdentiy of the Rohillas, who held the re-t of 
Rohilkhnnd. The central Doab was subject to the Nawab «f 
FamtkhfibSd, and all the rest of the Provinces outride the bills 
was held by the Kaw.ib of Gudh, except llunddkltand, which 
was in the power of the MarSthiis. Najlb Khfin had favoured 
the Durranis, and when they withdrew to Kabul, the WazTt , 
Ghazi-ud-din, sought the aid of the MariUhCs to erttih him. 
Two years later (1750) GhiUi-ud-dtn murdered the emperor, 
Alamgir (II), and set a pretender on the throne, though All 
Gauhar, afterwards known ns Shah Alain (II), who had fled to 
Bengal, was generally recognised. The Rohilla;; ami Shuj.Vnd- 
daula, Nawab of Oudb, were seriously alarmed at the growth of 
Hindu influence, for Jats and Rajputs hud now united with 
the Mamthfis for a final struggle against the Muhammadan 
powers. In 1760 Ahmad Shffh Durrani returned to India, and 
was joined by the Robbins and the Naw.lb of Oudlu For two 
months the great armies representing the rival religions lny 
opposite each other near the historic site of PflnJpal, engaging 
in skirmishes, till early in 1761 a pitched battle tool; place, and 
the fortunes of Northern India vrere decided for a time by the 
crushing defeat of die Hindus. 

Shah Alam had come into conflict with the English m Bihftr, 
and in ryfii retired to Allah, Ibid with the ptunthd of im 
annual payment of 24 lakhs in lieu of the revenue of Bengal. 
Two years later the governor of Bengal, Mir Kflsim, caused 
a massacre of the British at Patna and fled to Oudh, where 
Shuja-ud-daula took up his cause. The allies invaded Bilnlr, 
mt foiled to take Patna, and were defeated at Jluxar (1764). 

riml Enl |! 1 u ? nce ^ t0 Al,aha h 5 d. and then met Shujd-wrh 
daula who had agam called in the MaMthas from Bundeh 

" in Cjtwipore District. The KmSb and Ids 

.Ubes were defeated ; and u was finally decided that Shfth Alain 


[ 
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reed vc AHahSbid nnd K«r 3 (cerr^jyfttlmg to th.- 
present Districts nf AllaUflfaS'i, Cavmp-jtC, and Fafcbjuir) a-. 
well a*, th tekhs a y«r from the revenues or Bengal, vrhl^c- 
Sbuj&ud-dnfila uiidert’rfit {a pay the British n contribution of 
jo Jakha. 1 

Although the battle of Pilot pit had broken op the coalition UisJu 
Miron# the Hindus, It had not operated a* a cheek, on the •* 1ri5f,!a 
incursions of ttio three princfp.il members in the west of thv 
Provinces, In the northern Do-tb tire Sikhs were continually 
mltlijig the territory held J>y Kajib KhiUi. The JJitu seized 
Agra, and attempted to take Delhi (x 763); the gradual increase 
in their power wa-S however, checked by the progress of the 
MarXlhTis, who occupied. Delhi, a lira* Sh'dt A lam joined them 
against the advice of the British. When these sutwses were 
followed op by MnriUhl raids in Rohilfcleutd the situation 
became serious, I11 177a Sir Robert Barker met Sbnjj-ml- 
tlaula, who Attempted to gain the alliance of the Rohilbs : but 
these distrusted him, and onlj agtecd to join whta tlwir forces 
were broken up by the MarSik-ts. 

The M M 3 this then extorted from the wretched emperor CuthjK? 
n grant of the AlhhftlVHl territories, and in *775 marched 
to RtiiugMt on die Ganges and demanded the amount due on 
bonds given to them twenty years before, British troop-., were 
now sent opto guard the Oudh frontier, and rite MariUhOsncm 
forced to leave Rohilkhand, anti later in the year were driven 
out of the I)o 3 b. The Allnhtftid territory was then awgned 
to Stnij&'Ud-dauU, on the ground Ui.it the emperor bad forfeited 
it by his grant to the Morfith-ls* Tlic RoWUas had been in 
triguing to the end with thu AlorSlhis, and lad Kiiu*cd to keep 
their engagements with ShujS-wDJaoh, by which the Kngtish 
were also to benefit, so in 1 774 British troops marched through 
Oudh, and Rnlunnt KhSn, the RolulLi leader, was defeated 
and billed near Mlriltipur Katra in Sh 3 hjali 3 npur, anti Rohff- 
klmid was made over to the Nnwlb t>f Qiitlh. 

When Sliuja-ud-daulii was succeeded in 1775 Atafied- itearw. 
daub, a new treaty was made with tht British, by which they 
obtained the sovereignty </f most of rite Benares Dtvfriem. 
Mcanwhilfe the emperor*? affairs led been wdl managed b> 

MirrS Najaf, who drove the Jits out of Aligarh, Alums, and 
Agra, but 1ml difficult? in repelling the Sikhs, whose yearly 
( taidj grbw wore and more -serious, The Tlctutci territoty had 
1 remained under the rule of EAfl Chet Singh, who refused in 
iy{?& to supply troop* and pay an inercast-d suhridy. Warren 
Hastings caruc to Benares, and an attempt to arrest the Rajr 
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led to an insurrection, which was soon quelled- Chot Sint^H 
Sed and was replaced by Mnhip Nfmtyart Singh, and Bntish 
administration commenced soon after. ^ 
flowers Except in the tracts liable to S3d» raids the Provinces vre-ru , 
oflfniaiha now faWy ; cL fora fcw years; hut the MurJthax appeared 

P ° Wer ' again with the Savoyard soldier, He Soigne. The}’ seised 
Agnt, Muttra, and the northern DoUb, and foiled the last 
attempt made to revive Muhammadan power in 1 yS7* Ihc 
infamous Ghuhtm KSdir, grandson of Najib .Khun, was forced 
back to Delhi, where he blinded the helpless old emperor, and 
Muglud rule was now at an end. NoTfit of Delhi a consider- 
able area catnc into the powet of George '1 homes about 1795. 
The central Doab vus held by the Martthas under 1 te BoignV, 
who was succeeded by Terron in 3f9*> ; and Farrubh/lbad was 
still governed by a Nawab, who recognized the authority of the 
Oudh government. The decline of the latter power led to the 
still further growth of British influence, Acafud-dauki died Tn 
1797, and was succeeded (after a short interval, during which 
his reputed son, Vtwir AH, 1 signed} by his brother Siriidut All, 
who ceded to the British the fort of Alhhfib r <d, and promised 
an annual subsidy or yfi lakhs in return for a guarantee; against 
invasion. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century the British 
thus held only the present Beuares Division (escopl South 
Mirzapur) and the fort of AllaliSbod. In 1801, \v}icn Rrihil- 
khand and other parts of the Oudh territory were Tn a state of 
anarchy, and a grandson of Ahmad Sh.lh Dunfini was threaten 
ing to invade India, Sandal Alt, Nmvub of Oudh, in return for 
a guarantee of protection, made over to thu British the so 
called 'Ceded Provinces/ which included the present Gorakh- 
pur and Rohilkhand Divisions, with the Districts of Allahabad, 
Fatehpur, Cuwnpore, Etiwah, Mrtinpud, Etal;, tlte south nf 
Miritpur, and the Tarai par^anat of the Kuroaun Division. 
A year later the Nawab of l'amthhalrtd ceded his shrunken 
dominions. Oudh was thus sun nun tied cm. nil sides but thu 
north by Bntish temtoiy. In 1S03 war broke out with the 
Marathas over events in Western India. Lord Lake, Darting 
from Cawnporo, conducted a brilliant campaign, in the course 

AGra 11 ^ 6 100 hy Ktami and DCCU P^ Delhi and 

h) the > rV U TV 1 ’? from thn Marithfis of 

Dwln S q T?i ft0V&1CeS ’' Which the Meerut 

Delhi U f, AgRt Division, and the Districts round 

of Bani nnrl w ? flb; and ( ^ mst of “>U present Districts 
of B5nda and Hamlrpur, and small tracts in JMa«n,Gohad, 
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and Gwalior. The two 5a*t tvtre restored to Siitdhie in j?3t,. 

In ifijfj ft war tritli NVpil, vlrich had been caused fay the 
rq* sited attacks of the Gurkhas on Gorakhpur, ended with tl;*- 
i'c«sitm of the Kmoattn Division and Dchtn Dun District. 

Aft <i( thee trada were at firrt included in the Bengal 
1‘rrradcnry, and brought under the immediate control of the 
(Tovctnor-Gom-mt-io-CounctL In 1833 nn Act of Pjullamctrt 
was passed to divide the Bengal Predrkncy into two parts, 
that lying to the north-west being called the Presidency of 
Am. A Governor wils appointed > bat Ore scheme teas never 
fully carried otU, and two years later another Act sutthormd 
the appointment of a Lieutenant-Governor. Tito North- 
Wentem Provinces as then constituted comprised the present 
Province of Agra, except JhSmi and most of jAlaun, and airy 
included the Delhi territories and Ajmer, which had been 
hrought under the regular administration in 183 s, Mcnvara 
was added fourteen year;. later. In 1853 the Saugor and 
Ncrhudda territories, which had been acquired in llkS, were 
formally incorporated in the Provinces. The PcshwS had 
ceded the sovereignty over the whole of British Bundetkhand 
in 1817, and between 1840 and 1853 JltHnsi and the rest ot 
JSlntm and » part of Mamlrpur were acquired from petty rulers 
by lap*c. Oudh was annexed in 1856. Immediately after the 
Mutiny the Delhi territories were transferred to tire Punjab, 
while small additions were made to Itandetkhand, part of the 
/ami north of Oudh was given to the Neprdese, and a few 
villages in lUrcdly And MorStl&blUl were granted to the Nawih 
rtf RAropur. The mo\t considerable changes since the Mutiny 
have been the transfer of list Saugor itnd Xerbuddi territories 
to the Central Provinces in iSdi.ntid of Ajmw-Mcmant to tbs* 
Government of India in t8;t t but there have also been minor 
changes in Jh£mi and Bahraich. 

The old lawlessness did not pass away at oner. In 1816 htru-rtiai 
the levy of n house tax caused a serious outbreak in Rohil- «= 5t:T T- 
khand, while in iSag dacoity increased in Saharanpur almost 
to the fta&c of insurrection. Traryt was rife throughout the 
Provinces, anti for yeans the great rivers, \riiich formed the 
principal trade routes, were infested by pirates. Two events 
nf importance stand out beyond thes-e matters — the annexation 
of Qtrtut and the pear Mutiny. In Oudh the government 
bad steadily deteriorated, and the kingdom was only kept 
together by British support. The king was called on to 
abdicate in 1 856, and tin his refusal was deposed. 

’llic Mutiny broke out at Meerut in May, >$57, U was Mstiw* 
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essentially a mutiny of the sepoys ; fauL wlicrc TcpTcscntnttvcrf 
of former rulers were found, us al Barudl), I'arrukh.ilud, 
Bands, Cawnpore, Jtansi. and elsewhere, these assumed the 
leadership. In other places the d.sorcier tons the Torm cl 
anarchy rather than the revival of native rule; F.fawsh Ihstrw 
was actually administered by native offieuls and undcnvncrrs 
for some time after tire Collector had taken refuge At Agni- 
By t h e end 0 f Juno the forts c.r Agra and AiLitofhiid, and the 
Residency at Lucknow, were the only places still held by tier 
British ; but Cawnpore was retaken within a month, and the 
recovery began. After the fall of Delhi on September t<j, 
C.reathed’s column marched down through the Dofil >. At the 
same rime the Lucknow garrison was reinforced, and it was 
relieved in November, though the city w.ls not rU.-ikyn until 
March, 1858. Rohillthand was then reduced, while Sir Hugh 
Rose advanced from Central India and took Jhiitisi in April, 
1838. Rewards arul punishments followed. The garrison in 
1S56 had consisted of about 53.000 native and only 5,200 
British troops, and the latter mrnibei was raised con -.iriembly. 
The police force was reorganised and the population was dis- 
armed, while forts were demolished. Subsequent disturbances- 
have been chiefly dacoirics nnd religious riots. 

The earliest archaeological remains which can be dated with 
certainty are the inscriptions of the great Mnuiynn king, Asofc.a,_ 
on pillars at Benares and Allahabad, and on a rock nl Kills! 
in Dchra DQu District, which belong to the third century if. c. 
It is probable that die line sfii/eii at Srimoth near Benares and 
at Kasia m Gorakhpur are even older, and the excavation of a 
sfu/a at Pipruhwu in Basti District has yielded a caskr-t bear- 
ing an inscription in characters of the third, fourth, or fifth 
century n.c. Fragments of stone railings and buildings, com 1 ., 
clay seals, and other relics of Buddhism have been found Jo 
' every part of the Provinces except the HiraSlayab. The princi- 
pal sites that have been regularly excavated lire Set Mftlwl 
(Gonda), Ahiciihatlra (Bareilly), SankTsU (F.imikhrdvtd), Mut- 
tra, and Bhuil.i Dili (Bast!) ; but many others await exploration. 

Excavations at Muttra have yielded Jain sculptures and 
ragmenls of Jain temples, some of which bear inscriptions 
dated in Urn lime of the great Rushan kings (first or second 
century a. ft.). In the Lnlupur of JhiUHi District mam 
tine jam temples and sculptures of the mediaeval pn-iod (900 
to 1 100) are still in a fair state of preset vatlcm. 

rJSS 6 t -a erC .- 5 i rC ™“ yijHes in tIlfi Provinces which popular 
n identifies with places mentioned in the great epic 1 ., 
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the earliest ptt tvly Hindu remains are thwc of tin* Gupta 
kingdom of the fourth and fifth centuries A.t>. Inscription* 
and n ninglu copperplate rtf the early Gupta lungs haw Ircon 
found in various places, from Gorakhpur nod GlurJpur on tht 
E«wt to Kwh and Bulandshnhr an the west. A beautiful small 
temple near Dwwaru in Jhansi District is assigned to this 
period. The disorder which followed the break-up of the 
Gupta power wm not favourable to rim architect and builder, 
yd tile the temples robed between the eighth ami twelfth cen- 
turies,' when Krtnauj was the scat of a great Hindu dynasty, 
were mostly demolished or cnnveited into mosques by the 
Triulnmniadoiw, The remains of Hindu temples used in this 
way arc especially noticeable nt JCamavj, jAWtrint, Ajnmtv.v, 
Muttra, and UeSAHns. In Kumautt tmd ttunddkhraid. how- 
ever, mediacvul temples have survived. The chief centres of 
Hindu religious life, at the present time, thus contain linnlly 
any ancient Hindu buildings, and nt Ifardwjlr, AjodhyS, 

Iktiitrc', and "Muttra most of the temples have been built 
recently. During the tolerant reign or Akbar some fine 
temples were built mButNDAiiA.v, one of which (erected about 
i5<>o) is cspacially magnificent. The history of the mediaeval 
Hindu period lias been largely recovered from inscriptions 
and from the study of coins. 

The early Muluumn.idans bare left many memorials in the E»d y 
shape of mostpjes, tint! tombs. The oldest among these 

an same buildings constructed at Budaun by the- emperor 
Almnish in the beginning of the thirteenth century. The finest 
specimens are, however, the great mosqtits at Jauxwh, built 
two hundred ptars later by the Slunk! kings, which nre particu- 
larly tfrikiog for their huge fumades, recalling the propylons 
of Egypt, 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the emperors Moghul. 
Akbar, Jnti 3 nglr, and Shlth Jahttn spent large sums on the 
adornment of the royal residences at rATi-neuit Sikw ar.d 
Anna. where stately palaces, magnificent tombs and jnpsqiics 
still recall the memories of the great MughaU Much lias been 
done within the last few years to repair and preserve these 
raluablattcasurtef. In the eighteenth century the type of archi- 
tecture deter iomlcd, though buildings of some beauty were 
built by the Bobbins and the Nav« 3 bs of Oudh. 

Thfe total population of the iTcrvinces (toot) is 45-7 reynlsti, 
Millions, and with dependent Native Stares .{8*5 ronitons. The b® 1 '*) 1 * 
pcssitre on the soil is greater than in any other Province 
tn India, for the number of persons per square mile in British 
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Districts is 44 S,w, excluding thomnelMn fans* ww h the 
Provinces, 427. But there ure consideraWc rinatimK I be 
rad. with its forest tand and slc-up mountain wavs. 


n iui na « 

BttppurU only 95 reruns to the square mik and fit the 
opposite end 0/ tire Province the infertile Central India 
plateau and hilly Mirapuf District have an almost eq.ial 


density of 197 and 19c. In the submontane Uktticts apt! the 
great plain there is a "gradual increase from nest to east. The 
western sub- U imalayan Districts have .joq persons per square 
mile and the eastern 561, In the finngctic plain the density 
rises from 513 in the west m 549 in the centre and 718 in tin* 
cast. Twelve Districts have a density or 1 m *. th.m 400, fourteen 
vary between 400 and goo, and twenty-two have it higher 
density. In Garltw3I only yy persons atv found to each -squire 
mile, while in liulUil there are 791, though the largest tom 
In that District contains less than 16,000 inhabitants. 

Tltere arc seven cities with n population orcewling ioe.,oeo 1 
namely, Lucknow (7614,049), Benares (709,331*, CmVTiponf 
(197,170), Agra (188,022), AlltMbMl (177,032), TUraUy 
(131,208), nnrl Meerut (118,129 ) ) thirty-one towns of bmeui 
ao,ooo and 100,000 j and seventy of between to,o6o and 
20.000. 'J’lie total urban population, including that of tSy 
places possessing urban characteristics though the population 
is below 5,000, is 5.273,573, or about 11 pet i-cnL. of the total, 
which is huger than in moat parts of India- Thu proportion 
of the urban population varies from 37 and 26 pur cCnU 1 in 
Lucknow and Benares, where Large cities are situated in small 
Districts, to less d\an t pur cent, in Su\Unpur, lining loWtiT in 
the eastern parte of the Provinces and in the hills. Of tbfc 
rural population 37 per cent, live in villages with n population 
under 500, and 52 per cent, in villages of 500 to 1,000, while 
inhabitants of villages nr s,ooo t»i 5,000 form, jo per cent, and 
of larger villages r per cent, of the total. The terra ' village 1 
licre means the revenue rnauut or parish. Tn the wpsicin jurt 
of the Provinces the village sites ate uMMilly compact gtuujrttif 
houses, a relic of the precautions taken against Sikh tnv.-isiun* 
during the eighteenth century. In the centre and uist ficaUfcnxt 
hamlets are more common, and in Chti/Tpur District Urate an*, 
villages of 10,000 to 1 2,000 Inhabitants without any tin ok 
sue contammg as many as 5,000. 

we? 4 ?" 1 ? f* ° f the fop'dhtion of the Province of Agru 
ere made In 1826 t . m l 7848, ,md a Census enrried out in 

^ 0tU,h <** fet Census wav token 

9< n 1 81, 1891, and 1901 cmnnerouVins in Loth 
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Fm\ iocer. were simulfcUMrtus with those throughout Indvi- Tli" 
vartation-J arc nf doubtful value ln:forc 1&S9 and i?yj T but it h, 
ccrw’m that between 1S53 and t& 5 e the population oF live 
, tari’cr -Province decreased considerably owing to thv Mutiny, 
find to famine and disease. In 1873 them was an mrT«-*c, in 
jjiiic of the fa mint of iB&R, ami iba Census probably under- 
Mated the figures /or ihe Ucnare# Uiviriun, while on tire other 
hand tire Oudh Oeroos of > 869 owr stated the truth. Arasmttnp 
(o the returns, the pojfufarion of the United lYrmncce ro?c trom 
4 s/rcra, 897 in 1872 {1S1S.7 in Qtidh) to ^4, 107,^9 in jSSi; but 
the greater portion erf tlxts incmas’fc Iras been assigned to ini- 
provtmeott! in cminviouion, and the scarcity of 1877-8 and the 
fever epidemic of 1879 probably kept the population aratiimaiy. 
lit the nw ten years (1881-90) the total rose to 4/1,905,085, an 
inmmse uf 6-j per cent Thine wen; years of good rainfall, 
and the distribution of variations is thux-Jy connected with tht 
diameter and poa-irion of difllrcixt tracts. The period iSpt- 
rrjoo mis marked by two serious edaniitiw t it began with wet 
years, culminating in the obnmmal season of 1S94, when the 
rainfall was 57 inches ns compared with a mean of 37 indies. 
The following year win was khlly distributed, and in r£<rt> 
the ruonsdofl ceased prematurely, causing widespread drctfCH. 
The pressure of high prices was again felt in J699 and 1900, 
when either ynus of India were visited by severe famine. 
Tire Census of 1901 showed a population of 47,691,78?, nn 
jnercasv of **7 per cent, which is little more than half the 
normal rate calculated in i$gr. In the western jsfain the 
increase was 10 per cent., but the HimJtkxran tract was the 
only other portion which increased at n greater rate i per 
cent,) tlian the lYtrtirice* os a whole ; the iubowmane tracts 
and tlrti central plain incrcuted by smaller amounts. On the 
other hand,' the Central India plateau lost $.4 per com. of its 
population, the eastern plain 7-1, and Mirtipur District 6 8 
|vcr rent. 

In the Central India plateau, AlUbabSd south of the Jumna, 
Mintfpur, parts of Agra and ICLtwab and Harriot. the failure ol 
the crops, owing to draught in 1895 and I So 6 , wav the fium 
cause of the decrease, and would have been mtlkicnl to affect 
the population rcrioUfly if the preceding £<ats om had been 
favourable ; but its taTectv were InU-nrifted by the fact that 
■ tlnthm ly rainfall hud caused serious d-itruge let successive 
harvests and thus imjxMjrcd the resources of the people- In 
the fcASTem plain and submnntaiw trawls, however, rite pre- 
dominant factor was mortality due to dUiats taured by 
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excessive tain, ami a corresponding decline in the birth-rate* 
while the damage to crops from tlw same cause vat probably 
Greater tban the losses due to drought. The upturn plain 
and the Hinulavan tracts, with small exceptions, suffered 
appreciably from neither Rood nor famine, and a large port 
of the former benefited materially from the adversity of 

other regions. . 

There is no considerable influx of rural population into 
towns, and labour is often a dillirnU .picsiinn in tlw few large 
manufacturing towns such as Cawnpore. before British rule 
the growth of large towns ami cities depended chiefly on 
religious sanctity and the site chosen as the scat or provincial 
governments. Jleniiws, ;lllihatdd, BtndlrSchal, Ajixlhy.ll, and 
Muttra are examples of the former, Benares being one of the 
principal seats of the Sum mill in India, while Ajndh )3 and 
Muttra arc centres of the worship of Vishnu in his incarnatiott>- 
as lllma and Krishna. Agra, laicknoiv, FvzTitad, and Jmlnpur 
are towns which grew up ruund the courts of native micro. 
The cities which have thriven by trade may be divided into 
those in which the trade Is chiefly Conrcmed with the 
collection and distribution of produce, or of articles manu- 
factured elsewhere, such as Bareilly, Mociut, SliiihjahSnpur, 
Morfidab.id. Aligarh (Kail), Sab'tnmpur, Gorakhpur, , arid 
Jhansi ; and those in which inanufaclmes have become im- 
portant, such as Cawnpore, Agra, Miirftpur, and } l.lthras. 
The growth of towns is at present in a transitional state. 
Railways have in many cases ruined the trade of former 
centres of distribution, while others have prospered uml new 
ones have been formed. 

The people are not generally disposed to move from their 
homes. In 1891, 89 per cent, of the total population had 
been bom in the Districts where they were enu mended, and 
in 1901 the proportion rose to nearly pr per cent. Internal 
migration is chiefly due to the marriage customs ol the 
Hindus, who contract alliances with persons living .some 
distance away. Thus in 1891 nearly 80 per cent, of the 
persons who had been bom empiric the Districts where they 
were enumerated were females, whilcin i not, after n succession 
or bad years which had caused men to wander in search uf 
a hvmg and had checked marriages, the proportion full to 60 

Ser Ls nrT C r ? atCd ,hnt aboul ^0,000 persons luff For 

rooco^Z ,n, ^ h T en 1801 and >*>».**• more than 

and Narat TT °" d 05 emi fi hmts tn West Indies, ViJI, 
and Natai, and there was a considerable exodus from the 
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WW fcnhmonlanc Dintrich itrtn ifcpll. Tfit onitcrastK are 
ui tv)o cImics: those wjio pt->_h work, or in Urn carenf fewusk-i 
«re mirritd, Jit Uburid:*, adjoining the Pnotface*; end tlic^e 
v 4 jh go to diiinnl part-. of India. The Inter das? of cmigr.v 
tion hat btgun to Ik- appreciable, nntl large nnnrfn.'m »{ 
prreons from there- Province** ate fount! in Assam, lltu^d, 
Bombay, Burrow the Otitral Provinces and Hyderabad. Thr 
IlHtrictr. from which they dtieflj go tie erst of « line drawn 
through All-tlmbld and Fyalhui. 

The age returns of the CVmne arc of Tittle alwalutc value Ag* 
without nrljiihtnlfcnt, hut nK l of some i me for comparative pyj> 
pu-fes. Thuv lh>: proportion of Mu--.yhn.tju5 per to,ooo of 
imputation re higher than that of Hindoo-, in each quinquennial 
period up to the age of fifteen, and eipun owr the age of fifty, 
pointing to their greater fecundity ami vitality. Thcdivtiibutimi 
It appreciably affected by natural ealsmitu-,, and the futures for 
i«joi thovr clearly the results of reduced hirth-mics in 1805, 
following ft >cnr of fever* «wui in t%7 when there wav famine. 

Ylttsv results are most marked in the Uislricis word affected. 

Thus in Jh-lnsi out of every to r ooo of population only r.oyu 
tre-re under the age of five, ns compared with a proportion fur 
the whole JVovhices of i,j 68, 'Die age return* also indicate 
the effect on population of calamities «t earlier yearn, and show 
n difference between the distribution in urban and rural areas, 
them being a deficiency in age jieriods up to iwcnh in the 
InHmsTt 

In rural ureas only the few persons who are subject to the Vlnd 
taw for the prevention of infanticide (Act VIII of *£70) are c5 ‘" JI ““ ' 
bound to register births and deaths. Registration h carried 
out by meow of the village policeman or t&sttAiiir, Tlw 
efcvti&n are ttsuplljr illiterate, but arc supplied with a note- 
book in which they get entries made, and which they take to 
the police station once or twice a week. The completeness, of 
the xCcord h cheeked by higher offs data in the Police and 
Revenue departments, and also by members of ibe local 
beards, vzcdnsxors, and IVpoty Sanitate Commir'icners. In 
urban areas, where the Municipal nr the Cantonment Act is ;n 
force, it is usually provide,! by rules having the force of law 
that the head of the family in which a birth or death occur*, 
nntl also the sweeper tmjdoyed in the house, draff rcpa-t rt 
■within a week. Registers Are ate> kept at cemeteries and 
burning s^Ut in a few towns, failure to report is punidubV 
w-Itli a small fine. In cantonments the medical officers ate? are 
bound to report. Other urixwt sicaa arc unde r the mw rate? 
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a5 rural areas, but «iperri 4 «i « better. As a rule ^ch-polfc* 
circle 5s a unit ofurcii. but places untifcr the Municipal, rtwtn 
Chaukldfiri, or Cantonment Arts, juiU, reformatories, -tttd 
lunatic asylums form separate units, Statistics arc compiled in 
the office of the Civil Surgeon, and arc forwarded through Hit 
District Magistrate to the Sanitary Ommfcsieotr. Testing by 
higher officials usually points to omissions varying from t to 3 
per cent, of the number of entth* tested, the rule of omission 
being slightly higher for births than For deaths, hr periods W 
famine and epidemics deaths arc not fully tteorded. In tpot 
the papulation according to the Cornu-. va* lest, by ^<4 per 
cent, than the papulation deduced from vital statistics *, but 
allowing for emigration the discrepancy mis less tlmn r pwr 
cent., anti the number of infants under one year agreed closely 
with the number deduced frniu the sited statistics of the 
previous year. Over small areas migration is so considerable 
and so irregular, that- the population nl inlef-ccttsal petiods 
cannot be calculated. The proportion of female bom to e’di 
1,000 of males has increased regularly from 877 in iSSr to 
905 in 1891 and in tpor, which imiic.itcs iniprtn c n^nt 
in registration, as omissions me probably more common in 
the case of females. 

The following table shows the ratio prr r.tsoe of nsgistered 
births and deaths, and the mortality from characteristic dp-, i>cs 
in the three decennial years 188/, rSpr.and rpoi, and oho 
in 1904 
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nffiKtits, tlitlr subtntliiiatc'i, and from private' j*facttijM*c;r>' ; bur 
rh<r number of deaths reported in »hU way k loo mcsII (i uss$ 
in 19031 }o ghc tatkfiirtofy remits. l‘Vv tr, ad appca m from 
Ute statement given above, is Dually reported in twr ti-jx^ciblc 
fot about 7$ pet cent, of the tout mortality. Pntrrmvnii. 
ivfiidU is common in the cold tearor v :tnd many other di'sarcs 
accumpjnicd by a high temperature are included under fevt*. 

In Vorts of exfowYe rainfall the death-rate from fevtr roarore'v 
lately. Thtifi m 1ft9.i1 M 95 t 37 a deaths were reported from 
this muse, and in 1897 the number was *,483, 716, at the 
poorer cla^s had been enfeebled by the scarcity of ihe 
previotK yeir, in the Iwcniy-onc years iSSt-ipot, the deaths 
reported from cholera have varied from ?,j©S in 1S9S Ut 
2t>o f 6;tt in » 88 p From iSSr to tftoo the average vas 60,968, 
and in the nt*l ten years Sr ,4 15. Death*.- from t-mll-pox 
averaged 5.1.717 in tMx~$o awl iS,33«i in rSrjt-ipoo v the 
largest number irt any year being 203,541 in 1864 and the 
smallest 984 in 19m. A few of plague fust took place 
in 1807, and in the following years there were small ontbreakr.- 
Early in 1901 the dkfcuc broke out more violently in the 
Wbtem Districts, and there wertr 9,778 deaths, diicSy in 
Uenares {3.064 \ HallU (5,278), Allalmbid (66 r>, and Jnunpur 
(712). The nest year there was A mom serious epidemic in 
Cavmpnrc District, wharf.' y,y 53 death** occurred, of which 
6,336 were itt the city. It has now been proved tint 
w/tfA( 7 wJrf, which has long been known in Kitmaun, where it 
-sometimes becomes epidemic, is identical with plague. In 
the curly gingt* inspection on railways anti the evacuation mid 
disinfection of hoti'-cs were found useful ; but as the disease 
spread liltle could lie done. Inspection on railways was 
nhotiihcd early in 1003, when the disarm had become estab- 
lished in mutt: than twenty Districts. The number of deaths 
from plague in 1904 was 170,082, the largest numbers occur- 
ring in B11II& (17,417) ami Azawgvh (16,994)- I* 1 19*5 the 
number rose to 305,7371 Ihc worei-infccted Dirtrict was 
Muttra, where 45.644 deaths from plague were recorded, r-nd 
it is estimated that one-cleventh of die population were swept 
nwny by the epidemic. 

The death-rate of infant, under one year of age (calculate;! Ir-ftr* 
silt the mean number of births during the year under tt-potl r:ct,J 
and tliat preceding it) was 338-4 per rutile in 1881-90, 232-1 in 
r%r-iUco, and 233-7 in 1*161. Tne lowest rale was 100-7 in 
189.1, and die highest 272-5 in the famine year, iSf>7- In 1903 
the ruts rose to 274, owing to the prcvrifonct: of measles 
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, \nioiiir Hindus s am* are divided into pwitps of 

ISSm t diffaeot social standing, and a — must marry into a group 
at least tqttd to, and if possible higher than, her r.*n. - Tb e 
females or the highcat groups thus fmd R Afandly in rditoming 
suitable husbands, and Among Rajputs, Tags*, jSts, Ahtr*. And 
Korts this has led to female infanticide. The crime was fur* 
mally declared murder by Itengcd Regulation ?TXI uf r 795, turd 
attempts v.erc first nude to stop it by reforming public opinion 
and taking engagements from leading Rajputs to give rip the 
practice. These attempts failed, and after rmich dt£Cii«. 1 w, 
a system of registration of births and dt-«hs T wbt‘ s li bud n 
tried with more succtas, was legalized by rules made under 
Act VIII of rhyo. The rules, which arc enforced only when: 
the practice is found to exist, provide that the head ol a pro- 
claimed household shall rupnrt every birth and death in bis 
family, and every illness of n female child, to ihb fflau&tFlr, 
who repotls* such events, and also the departure of prcgyuJig 
women, at the polio: station. Registers arc kept by the pnfievi 
and checked on the spat hy higher officials. In 1870, 590.560 
persons were on the registers ; but the number felt to JS5.6P0 
in iSSi, 60,992 In iSpr, and 4*1,173 in tpot, the tlccmsiie 
indicating the success obtained in checking the practice against 
which the rules were dirteted. 

tnrnmlthf. The proportion of insane persons to the total population in 
1901 was i»44 per 10,000, the rate for mules briny: double 
that for females, in some of (he IJirtrirts watered by the large 
rivers flowing from the bills cretinism affects tile proportion' a* 
idiocy is not distinguished from other forms of mental discaw. 
This is more distinctly marked in the case of deaf muleA, whose 
proportion vs 3-73 pur 10,000 over tin: whole l'nmnLcs. whereas 
the figure tisu to 1 1 in Teivrt, 15 in Oarhtva\,nnd »o in Almora. 
Nearly 17 nudes and neatly 18 females out of every to, 000 nm 
blind, the highest proportion (about 30I being found in the 
central Districts. The proportion of lepers is a.37 par 10,006, 
but the disease is more prevalent in hill 1 Hairiets, the proportion 

mmg to 20 in Almorfl, Both blindness and leprosy appear lu 
be decreasing. 

The proportion of females to 1,000 males in live Tinvincts 
«s a whole has men bom 935 in i8St ro 930 in iSgt, and 937 

eastern rfv" ? B .** sten P h,n h Wb to 368 , while in Ac 
mcls hv 2S I"” l ? ' n ™ «» well-defined, 

thtn 1 \ nu,nbcr of females is cpial to, or greater 

hi11s*and acorn* 1 ^ Garh ' v51 nntl Tthrf in die 

hills and a continuous group of nine eastern Districts 1 inJlnllis 
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the pyr/porrion it. ni high ai 5,084, The ftrca where far.al*it 
' Are pf 6jf»nnioiiu'i tcly fewest it& compact grvtfp of iJbtncts-m the 
«ffMan pl-tift, namely Malnpurt. lirjaah, ForrukhllCd. Utah, 
ami ltmfaun, in •ptnVb the proportion v /trit-, from Kyy to £54. 
Allowing fur the concealment of frmalta &* enumeration utnl 
tot the effects of infanticide, both of which arc probably r.f 
little effect now, and nlw for emigration, it apprar* this! the 
proportion of female* has settle connexion with race, bring 
hightst where Aryan blood is diluted to a conridmble cstent, 
with id -original. 

The marriage ccfctimny among Hindu* dues not usually Clot 
mark the umtnienccmtnl of conjugal life. In the highest w * t " u ’ 
(-.Viet t]»e poNtpiticmcnt of marriage till the age of puberty 
entails social discredit, but cohabitation i* deferred till the 
bride lets attained maturity. In the lower castes (he age of 
nisrriap. f> later, and in some of the lowest oonswomniiori hi 
a part of the cvmninny. Some castes which Imi- become 
Jlifukltred tn recent times Icme not yet a rl opted the strict rule 
of child-marriage. The results of tacit Ocn*tts during the 
period ihSt— 1901 point, howeset, to the conclusion that child- 
marriage in increasing. Taking Imth sexes together, only ro 
}>t;r cent of the population aged % $ and ova am unmarried ; 
but in the rase of males iS per rent, of Hindus and 17 per 
rent of MncfiltnSns are unmarried, while the proportion fur 
females sinks to 3 nncl 4 per cent, respectively. Marriage is 
usually earlier in the cost of the Trorinres than hi the west. 

There are also fewer unmarried persons in the cast, and earfea 
in which marriage is latest have the largest projwrtion of 
sin'll, Hircer prohibition against the remarriage of widows is 
in forte only among about one quarter of the Hindu popuh- 
rinn ; but where remarriage is allowed, the sc-cond memigf, 
though legal, is celebrated without: the usual rites and bean, 
n difll'ttnt name from ordinary marriage. Widowers sko 
many again k-ss frequently than in European countries. 
Divorce is uncommon among Hindus, and if wives ore put 
may for tmdmtity, lltcy cannot rcmariy merit in the race of 
the lowest castes Among Mucrtmim divorce is pt mail'd, 

Imt is strongly reprobated, end a practical check u put on it 
by fixing the nominal dower (which it repayable on divorce) st 
nn amount the husband could never pay. Polygamy is allowed 
by many Hindu castes, and is pyroitted in all rases where 
4 first wife i* barren. There were i,xoy married ft-nukri to 
j,o»e mairied mates among Hindus in 1901, and 1,037 anion -3 
MifcalmHijs. The niarritige of two risers either ot the iarne 
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time or one after another h not forbidden. JMIy«*y is 
prevalent in the JaunsTtr-ltowar H'dM or Dvhra Dan *. «n 
die husbands must be brothers, i.c. snni of the s-'-nv: set of 
fathers, and succession is tweed through males, not through 

females. , , 

Statistics of civil condition in 1S91 and 1901 tiro given 

below : — \ 
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Language. Three distinct languages are spoken by the hulk of the 
people in the plains. The central poition, roughly hounded by 
a line drawn north and south through Bands tuftn on the 
West and a parallel line through Mir/aptir on the i-.ist, is tilt • 
Eastern Hindi tract, with a population of nearly rj millions. 
Western Hindi is spoken by over as millions west of this area, 
and Bihari by jo millions cast of it. The official language i* , 
Urdfl or Hindustani, a dialect of Western Hindi, An educated 
native usually speaks Urdu to everybody but the members nitri 
private servants of his own family, with whom he turns the 
language of his birthplace. Prose is written in Urdfi, or 
in what is called High Hindi, which is identical with Urdu in 
grammar, but replaces all words of Am hie or Persian origin 
by Sanskrit. Written verse is usually in Urdu, or in the Smji 
dialect of Western Hindi, but Eastern 1 1 indj is ribn used. The 
majority of the natives in all pails can understand Crdd and > 
High Hindt, if pedantic Persian Or Arabic words on the one 
hand, and Sanskrit words on the oilier, are avoided, In the 
lulls Central Puhhi is spoken by million people, and 
appears to be connected wall) the language* of KSjpntKiXL 
Of languages foreign to the Provinces, English, Bengali, and 
epa t, or Pnrbauia, arc most spoken, fmt tliu proportion of 
speakers of each of these to the total population is small. 

«ua^m5m g<! f ° C l *® 1 anJ l 'J 01 aTy the 

statement on following page. 

svsfom C , htiraclerit;tic «* Hindu caste 

Z 'Z urirnJ V v ™ C pCOple * nth a '**& number of 
groups primarily distinguished by the fact tlm they are undo- 
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pjmfH)*. Within jjie ces-ie or (winch arc dhtlnipibbcd by 
tturojy-un student", tis being Iwu-d respectively or> iramniijTjJiy 
of occnphUnn, srrd on tin?; m from a cnmmnti cs^t^jn m t-n 
wmiuort occup-trion <-,( rtmiotj') Btc found Cthtr dividOn*, 
Usually <3tifctpnnnu* f which bto iomciimts further divided hMo 
cxhjpiUMHrt £foup% Where ciogjusmj- jpuufH are fowl, 
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* further distinction lies in Oil* fact that these are often daeri- 
fied by social status ami ft txumsn must, as observed above, 
marry into n pronp equal, and, if possible, superior, to her tmn, 
The "Rajput, ‘hisbur, or Chhattrf caste contains only e.to*.Mmo»5 
groups, and the rule of hypergaroy is here strictly observed, 
though the position of individual groups varied m different 
districts', lm< rr Marriage benmit members of the same 
C'ndogiunous divbion Is prohibited, even where there are no 
uxognmous groups, within five degrees on the mother’s side 
and seven on the fathers. The caste system is constantly 
undergoing a variwy of minor utodificattWt. Thus the Mocht 
who works only in leather has split o(T from the Ckrmlr who 
works raw hides. Group-thorn different caste* have untied to 
form the MttILSh ur fishing and 1 mating easttrs but each group 
remains endogumou-v 'Hie Hsdhs am tin example of n more 
complete union, when!; difitrenl groups bare inirttnarntd and 
formed a new caste through the common tic of & new rdipintts 
movement, Where bj-pergamy is in force, neglect of the 
principle lowers the divirion or family concerned, while, otj 
the other hand, cades ambitious to rise adopt diild-marriage 
and prohibit the rvmatriagc of widows, A carte, the members 
of which am prospering, often, claims to be considered as 
Bath man nr tajput, mmJi as a rich DiglUiman clhcovtw tint 
his ancestors came over with the CenijtteTiar. Ttiron-ric.vl'H-, 
the "Hindus tire divided into four main easy* i tire Ifrihmiios 
dr priests, thcKshattriyasor warriors, the Yaisya* or tradm,all 
of which Mt called tvflrt-b-wp i and this Sfidros. Investiture 
with the sacred thread at the so-mllcd stoorul birth may he 
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compared with the Christian rite of confirmation, Acwdlng 
to native tdefcs the (list three uf the main «*ktt* mentioned 
above are Aryan, aud the last of aboriginal or nrivftJ oryin. 

In practice, however, several t-.istts claim rank alongside of 
those admitted u« represent the fust three main clause* and 
their claims are partially admitted, while mftny dir-tinotions 
exist among tlic SGdms, dims twelve elij-MifiC-ition groups 
can be formed, of which three represent the to me born' and 
three more the castes allied tn these, with a total of iol millinu?'. 
The seventh group, with over 750 , too, iiwludcs oiste, definitely 
held not Lo bo twice-born though higher (hen SCdr-ir, Tbe-i 
eighth, ninth, and tenth groups, with nearly 19 Bullions, include- , 
persons from whom the twice-born (or some of them) can rate , 
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certain hinds of fond, or can or cannot take water ; while th& 
other two gn nips, with to millions, include castet svjto:^ much 
defiles n member of the twice-born cash's, distinguished from 
each other by the fact that they do not or do eat beef. ‘Hie 
largest single castes arranged in order nf social precedent* art* 
Brahman (4,706,333% R&jput (3,403,578), B.ioiH (r^.V^V 
Altlr (3,823,668), Ludha (1,063.741), Kuhttr (1,337,881), 
Past (1,339,28s), and Chamar (5,890,639). No other ci>te 
numbers a million. Variation! in the distribution nf different 
castes are noted in anidcS 011 J tutricUe 
Contact with Hindus hits produced some imitation of their 
customs among Mulitimntndims. Thus there is a tendency to 
form endognraous gioups, chiefly marked in the Cast! uf con- 
verts who still preserve ti Iradiriivn uf thmT ) limbi origin; 
While, however, converts often retain Hindu prc*hibUiuns 
based on affinity, which .vie stricter than the rules of Islam, 
families of pure foreign origin hiternuny within very narrow 
circles, Anumg Hindus members of different nvstts will onb- 
nanly not eat articles of Certain kinds of fond together; hut 
e o oners of Islam observe no such restrictions, save that 
m T nter tn ^‘ n n sweeper, and vtsy 

tZ J' U v mn I ia f a . ns refuSu to *&h Christians* MusllmOn* 
may be divided into three classes : (,) , h « foreign tribes, 

mSbuS^ Tr ldl {h ^°'° 57) ' P ‘ Uhfin <? 66 -5«). and 

Shaikhs , M ? ny t,f «P<tm-dly the so-tolk'd 

££* “ *£"%??*** tx " m ****** Hindus.' (a) 

« SdnuSnr ? V* (d ^'« lh » **»* 

tT(w&TS I3e, ^( 5 S 6 .S 77 ). Mm (2.9,898), 

also elticflv^nf rr ard (3) Occupational grottps, 

XtUtS ***'* **** lJa 
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The three mam phyrical types are ProMh/i, Mongntaid, 
end Aryan, The fir.t h, found pure in fkmth MinApur and 
IltmtMkfand r but many emto in Hit ca'tem am! ventral 
DJvtricb! riimr the broad ttenc and d-uk colour which eharae 
leri/c the type, Itt the Aryan lvj>c, which te cotntimn ^nio;»^ 
the higher cartes, csporialt) itt the western District the 
features sr*i more finely cm, and in particular the tins-: v 
thin and the complexion fair. ITm majority of people shut? a 
nurture of there two types, the pitijwrliott of Dra vidian blood 
inorJi-iing iti the cast. Itt the 'ub-Himllayan and Ubnfdayan 
Dhlrlcts the Mongoloid type is fannd. This is marked by 
Ii short head (the other two tjp« being dolichocephalic), a 
broad wj«v prominent ebtek-bone*, and a yellow colour. 

In ipoi, out of a total imputation of ^y/'pi.yK?, iftmhn 
numbered 40,601,61?, or more than By per o-nt, ami Mti‘-rb 
infm 1 ; 6,731,034, or t-j percent, The total of all other rrligmns 
is ltss than c-fi pra cent., And this includes Chmuans io;»4f>o, 
of whom 08*54 1 mo natives; Jain*!, 84,401; Ary/u, 65,5;?; ; 

Sikhs, J5,3«<> The MimimDns dwelling in the Provinrcs arc 
more prolific than the Hindus, and longer lived, partly no doubt 
Iwmusu they arc, on the whole, better off, enjoy n more liberal 
diet, form a large projwrtion of the total in the more prosperous 
Vrcsteni Districts, do not practise cliihl-maroage Largely, am! 
allow remarriage of widows, They are, therefore, increasing 
faster titan the Hindus; but there hr no reason to htippr.se that 
any considerable number of pervm® arc being converted tn 
Islim at the present time. On the other land, the Hindus 
lose by conversion to Christianity and the Arya Samlj. 

Tim term Hhidubrn includes itt these Provinrwan immense Htekfcm 
variety of ideas and beliefs, whirl; raty in character from 
jsjvtems founded on the deepest philosophical speculations to 
Anjiobtic tenets little advanced beyond chose of the void jungle 
tribes in Central India, though the person* who profit the 
latter etoully advance a cbim to Ik: considered Hindus. The 
absence of dogma renders it impassible to embody the tern ts 
of Hinduism in a definite raved f and the sanctity attached 10 
Brihmane and cows, which is perhaps tin- most prevalent 
distmguidung feature of the system, is not reengnired by s-ome 
clivus universally regarded as within the pale. For com 
vonftrtc*: the Vedantists may Ik: corns tiered as the orthodox 
Kfhool, and their creed may fee summed up as a fecfesl in the 
uniformity of the nature of God, foul, and matter, the pres-m* 
world being an illusion caused by xrjvi Tire imcaJUnJ see- 
tarnn divisions erf IHndnbm have usually borna formed by a. 
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tendency to recognize a penonul God. and they may 
grouped into those who especially regard Slya bl supreme anti 
those who render similar allegiance to Vishnu. Jlut tfts 
among these there is a constant tendency to relapse- Me 
pantheism. No estimate can be gnui of the nund^r of 
orthodox I-Iindus : but it is certainly not large, us tM fundi- „ 
mental ideas are too difficult to br ronlprfrhctiOtjd by toe 
masses. I11 iqoi only 1 ,390,00 s per-*on-> (kcUrud ITtenwebc* 
as Saivn se'iarian-t, And 2.57 :li * \ tnibnava^. The 
majority of Hindus incline to a InjlieT in a pet>on-sl Go 3 i 
but this belief is very vaguely defined, ami for the cireurn- 
siancts of everyday life much more importance is atw'-btd 
to imploring the aid of benevolent minor tWitiefi, or averting: 
the influence «f demons, than to devotion to a supreme lirin^, 


The doctrine ol transmigration is firmly held by all cliMfcs nf 
Hindus from the highest to U>e lowest, and the btiliuf that 
a man shall reap as lie has sown u an appreciable ft.ctot in 
the moral sanrtion ; tt it especially powerful in tlic- more 
backward tracts of Kumaun and Hundelklurid. 

The Arya Snm.Sj, which was founded chnur 1K75 in Hominy. ■ 
has prospered in these Provinces, and its adherents in ipor 
had nlmiftt trebled their number snirv; 1891. They ana found 
chiefly in the ihicc western Divisions ul" Meerut, Apa, and 
Rohilklund, and commonly belong m the higher costly Thti 
distinguishing features of this reforming movement nr* nmm« 
theism, the rejection of Hie divine inspiration of all Hindu 
sacred books except the hymns of the Vedas, the prohibition 
of idol worship, and the discouragement of most of the plunl 
observed by Hindus. The SarnOj also aims at social imprtiyc- 
ments, especially the spread of education, lh« raising or the age 
at which marriage takes place, the renuniigc of widows, anti 
the simplification of restrictions bose«J on caste mtstcmt- A. 
Hindu sect of recent origin called Kii.Uil Sw.lmi was recorded 
m the Census of rt;oi as hnvmg more than <5,000 mlhutent?, 
mid its tenuis are remarkable as showing sonic resemblance U> 
tie Christian doctrine of the Trinity, though it Is evidently 
n devf|r,p incnt of llic Kablr|i£tnthl sect ..f Vaishnnvifiin. Hath 
l test renaming tnovemunts have been strenuously opposed by 

,lLl rth0 ^ 0S - IUndnHr and in P^Kuhir by the BfUumiws 
whose authority they threaten. 

I he two priucipai sect, 0 y Muhammadans iti these Provinces 
• le ie Sutinis ((>,430,766) and Shiahs (183,108), while MouV 

SummS S tJr.! ,aVC ° * ptC5nl mlt * 6**9* 

r ed distinctions between Sunnis and Shiahs ant 
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In ritual, find 5rt flic, r^fifkit of tlic latter to fecoguire Ales Bakr, 

Onm, »nd OtbmUn us tiicttwavrs to the Trophct,. WAhSfW* 
fcte very icx, and the,* tel founded recently by Ghulim Ahmad 
bf lC3di3j) m the Punjab bis made Jiuta pmgrew-v. 

A Roman Catholic priest from benfral first visited Agra in Ouhwi 
i$j 8 f mni other tmsstan* fallowed. but were not vcrysuccesifttl. <aw **** 
Protr -stent infiuttii-c commenced with the solitary cantetslro 
ffttfdr b> Henry Martyn ftt 0 «vnpc-re In i£to. The Baptist 
Mjtdnn S"dcty entered the field in t8i i, followed by the 
Church Missionary Society at Aga (1813), ft t Meenrt (1815), 
stidof RcnarwfffiiSi), Nat be Chri'-lfcms have m«c3«*d front 
33,406 in «» in igot» the increase occurring 

tvbn^t entirely in th(* American Methodist E^nscopaiOiorch, 
which commenced operations in 1859, and labours chiefly in 
the western Districts, .its converts being mostly front low cartes. 

The whole of the Prnvincvs is included in the Anglican see 
of the Bishop of Lucknow, who red efts «t AftthJbSd A 
Roman (oUhntic Archbishop lias hi' head sjuariers at Agra 
and it Bishop at AlUhibSd. 

The statistics of the papulation belonging to the chief reli- 
gions in 1891 and root nre ghen below 1— 
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In the Census of ttjsi, 16,313,668 males end “1005,539 Ocrapa- 
fBimlCst were recorded as actual workers, and 34,383,555 ‘-but. 
pmam of both Bests MS dependants. Of the former 10,643,573 
nude* nod 4.493,314 females were supporting thetn^bes, 
end a!m» Tt5*j,47,7it> dependants, by ngricoltorc and pasture, to 
that these two groups of occuparims ire the principal means 
of subsistence of Jaw-thirds of the population. rjopnetary 
interim in land tmpp/rt 5 .44*, $59 perr-ons, while 35,997,560 
hoc tfininte and 4.361,774 anr field labourers, abmit one-sixth 
l»;ng regular farm servants. About 3 million j’Orwns were 
shown as non-agricoUiind labourers find their dependent* ; 
3.678,334 were supported by jxrjmna!, household, or smfatf 
Msvkfc ; and 1,650,365 were engaged in. the provision of food, 
drink, and ttimukKits, more than Utrcc-quarlcrs- of these being 
occupied with die provision of reenable food. Of 1.890,139 
pernsts dependent on occupations connected with textile 
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fabrics and dress, 947,873 «** ^ Moving 

of cotton goods, and 318.984 w«* *•>' a ’ ui 

The number uf persons occupied with the preparation and 
supply of materia! substances of nil kinds mi*- 7,134.-80- Of 
these, 7(1,015 were dependent on occupations cinted un in 
factories, the principal classes being sugar refineries (31,973'!, 
cotton-ginning, cleaning, and preying mill*. (13,806), spinning 
and weaving mills (1,480), printing presses (6.696), lac fac- 
tories (4.942), distilleries (.1,058), and indigo factories (3.997). 
The commercial population numbered only 366.5.15, whihf rite 
professional classes numbered 622,184, nf whom 228.986 were 
recortled as priests, ministers, ftc., 40,016 ns lawyers, 23,070414 
medical practitioners without diploma, and 17,051 nsndrlwitcsj 
as many as 606,870 persons arc supposed by ordinary begging, 
while 85,454 an- religious mendicant,. 'The number ^ ,f females 
returned as actual workers is greater than the number nf m.il«r 
in the case of field labourers, and is considerable in the cA-l* of 
grain-paTcbing, oil-pressing, weaving and spinning r,f eottem 
(hand industries), basket-making, and general manual labour. 
In cities the number nf female workers i.-, only 30 per cent, of 
the number of males, as compared with 44 pet cent- for urban 
and rural areas together. 

The two principal meals are taken in the morning am) 
evening, and consist of unleavened cakes called efin/dfes, 
made of the flour of wheat, barley, or millet , Jflit'b?, 
or maxdufi), according to the mttns of the cottsutni'.r ’With 
these arc eaten vegetables nnd pulse cnok<J with clarified 
butter (xS/f). Rice is often f-nhsuiutt ,J in the central apt! 
eastern Districts, but i - . less used in the west, except by 'the 
Well-to-do. Sweet ttkes nre catut in the middle nf tin* ilny nr 
early afternoon, and often nt the evening meal. Mutton and 
begf arc universally vised by the Musohnilns, nnd mutton by 
ngh-caste Hindus of the Saivu sects. And by lower caste Hindus 
when they can afford it. The poorest dnv*. make thdlr prin- 
cipa meal in the evening, and in the morning rat some parched 
gram or gram in the western Districts, barley or rice in die 1 
central and eastern, and maize everywhere. Mungoes nnd/ 
where fount the mfcfi flower (/Jarrii latifalia), form an' 

?" m thc ho1 ****•' Totatoes are commonly 
eaten m the lulls, and their use is spreading in the plains. 1 

^ 0f drcss *» » »* Hindu is the 
ff’ n 5 0ns,slm S of * lAw of cotton about 5 yards by ,J> 

hanging befoJT^ h,Ch “ wnund roUml ttlc ' ,n5sl > tllc vndth 

ngmg below the knees nnd the ends being tucked in ; above 
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!hfa L'< worn iKHtaf «i*l nr it' shirt. The upper -claires wear 
iwllt Shirt nmi ciKtt, ami the use of trousers is increasing among 
rducated men, though the iflh Ht is still wnrn at home. In the 
liilts rough woollen cloth h much used. The usual headdress 
k a turban, often of large ni at in the West ; caps art- hugely 
tv-qrn by the younger generation. MusalmSns wear trousers or 
drewtera, right below- the knee and fuller at the waist. They 
button their coats to the left instead of to the right like 
Hindus and Europeans- Females not observing /unfa wear 
a ifJiaf} in the east and south-west. It is wide enough to reach 
from the waist ui the ankles, and ur so long that one end can be 
brought over the upper part of the body and head, while a 
loose bodice 5s id*o worn, though not universally. In the cast 
it is generally undyed ; but in ilunddkhnnd red is a favourite 
colour. In the west a coloured petticoat is worn, with a very 
short tight bodice, and a sheet covering the head and upper 
part of the bod)’. 

In the hills, in lUtudclkknnd. and in piuts of Muttra and DwcH* 
Agnt Districts stone is the ordinary building materia!. Else- * nES ‘ 
where bricks, burnt or sun-dried, mud, and wattles are used, 
burnt bricks are, however, « luxury. The ordinary type of 
home coiitnins a small courtyard with ti sitting-room opening 
farm it, which is also the bedroom for the males, besides 
mi inner room for females, and a few small store-rooms. In 
tlie Meerut and liohilkhand Divisions the apartments of from 
U‘n to twenty Families arc often built round a large central 
court. In the submontane Districts, when; rainfall is heavy, 
the walls or huts are of brushwood plastered with mud. In the 
west fiat roof, are used •, but elsewhere houses are thatched or 
tiled. 

Hindus cremate their dead as a rule. Ascetics are buried, Dim 0 ** 1 
and ako children who die unmarried and persons dying of of 
sirudl-pov, while some of the lower castes always bury their 
dead. The ashes are thrown after cremation into some sacred 
river, if possible the Ganges, but the poor hum corpses very 
Imperfectly and throw- them half-consumed into a river or even 
a canal Mufolmfins always practise inhumation, and look on 
cremation as disgraceful They also raise memorial stones or 
buildings, while Hindus do not, save in exceptional cn- cs. 

. Children’s games are usually marbles or forms of tip-cat ; A more- 
but Cricket and football, espeemUy die former, are becoming m6a,i 
very papular in towns and lillstges where Schools c-dst K.ito- 
flyrng is pacikcd by both children and adults. Chess Is 
played, with variations from European rules; but a 

c.r* 2, r 
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cmmonci game is fachtl, a kind of ta> and £<.«=*, _6«trt 
„„ mCJl are not much played, but arc said tv W becoming mtjre 
popular. Gambling with dice and more ju imitivc nttplisneva >-> 
chiefly confined to the lower dttsse*. Tigran- fl> log ?tid fight" 
between partridges or qunil-i me popular. Showing,** * 
is practically confined to Gnrlchn*, Jiujpitti., anti the bcfitr 
class Muhammadans; but there arc prolWturtitl btifflhy 
castes and gipsy tribes whu trap vermin and ettiall pUjie 
Tor food. Theatrical performances have been Tfcthcd within 
the last fiftj jean,; but the* performer, are ufitudly 
PSreis, and females rarely appear on the- w biKt_, Cohjutev 
buffoons acrobats, and the hie are common. Thu Hindu-; 1 
are vety fond of recitations from their wrerrd bonfen. k' t ipi:cLtll£ 
the Kfimfiyana, and of ballads about Ireroei of by g> me tUci, 
while Musnlm&m. collect for Ttadittgi on refif&nw sufiju-eli, 
Private reading tor amusement or instrudloti i r c\c-cptu>ii'il. 

Festivals. Among Hindus festivals largely take the pbcc of at Ur 
amusements. They tclchrAte the com m encuTTi e 1 1 1, nl tpithg 
early in February, and dr wc-elc. hirer the Holt begins. d'- v 
generating among the lower d.tsses into h «turnali.v Iti 
August the twice-hum castes put on a itttt sacred ihiv.id. nmi 
all castes lie coloured threads round their vrreu. Tire great iNt 
festival of the )ear is the Dar-ahra or K.trn I_>la in SnphartW-t 
or October, when the story of the Kftm.iy.tn3 is reeled nhd 
acted during a week, the final triumph of Kitmg being 
celebrated with many fireworks and much noise. In Ne\ ember 
the full moon uf the month of Kilrlifc marks tire Inp-vst-houw 
and commencement of winter. Many other festivals who pHetf 
in dlffertnt localities; and at the sacred places there tsre -i.js-t.dal 
days for bathing in river or tank, when the lunar ond' middle 
classes combine pleasure with devotion. Gaily-dressed' crowds’ 
visit the booths in the fair to make puich.tscs and sec pcop; 
shows and other small entertainments, Thu Muhamniodaha 
commemorate ihe death of Hasan and Husain by carrying lath 
and paper models of tombs to a place known as Koibala near 
- each town, where they arc buried or thrown into rivers 
Though the anniversary is one Par Shiahs, the Sunnis join, «md 
tt is considered a holiday. The Id. ill- Fit* marks the end Of 
■Ramzan, the month of fasting, and lire Td-llz-‘/.uh& com- 
memorates the sacrifice of Iohmnel by Abraham. Tfic death 
of he rraphet {BAm IVafot), and the day on which the 
t estmies of mankind for the succeeding year are believed 
to e ned (Sliab-i-borii) and prayers ore offered for Lire dead, 
are a so o served. The lower dosses (lock to lire shiinA 
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one time K small when judged by Emupaan mnminrcli ; hut 
there is reason to believe (tlnmp,h the matter has not jut bp:t> 
fully worker] out) that the process of rmrificalHiii is touch more 
mpid than in colder dimntia, so ih.it the snn.ll supply is man: 
often renewed. The da**ificaUoft of ^oTl-r recognized by the 
agricultural community is ;-.mu ( frhur or bih'SS, Inani (rfnwiit, 

, boms or runs ft), and day A light loam which 

prevails over large ureas is known as pitta or filda while the 
siilTest cultivable days, suitable only for (nferf r 't tree, have 
various local names. The heam.it day* constilule the Job 
known as usar, which is impm imis to water and rapnof b? 
tilled by the simple methods nt the ordinary cultivating 
disposal : some usitr tracts hare the further d»<idvcntiige nr 
containing such quantities of sulphate .md carbonate of trJj 
*is to render cultivation out of the question without', mtafUTe?-- 
of reclamation which are beyond the means of the people* and 
the permauont ollieary of which is still nnmlain. A wo- ; , ■ 
classification of soils, depending on The distance from the " 
village site* is recognized over the greater part of the l*rtnikicv> 
the thoroughly manured home lands \gainj or friu'iri-r) In ini' , 
distinguished from the outlying fields (M rka ct/.fid, while in ■ 
some localities a middle />me (nianjh-lr or /•siyinm) ir. Alto 
distinguished. This ilnssifir.itiun dbappears toward 1 ? (he north 
and west of the plain, where rutruit agricultural practice 1 
requires that the mniiuic shmild he disti lbutcd over the whole 
village area and not concentrated on the fiijijs nearest the site. 

The soils of the Central Indian alluvium, found pimuipilly 
m the llv.S'Dr.i.F.ii.iNU District* mid derived mainly from the 
denudation o! the Central India plateau, differ more widely in 
composition, q he most chamcteri-tic is the ‘ lilac); soil 4 f»Alr)r 
with its lighter variant (ftftfarr ) ; it contains exceptional quan\ifu-> 
of lime and sulphuric acid. The other soils in this region are 
a light lonm (/iiiravi) resembling in general chain nlcr (he sail*! 
of the main alluvium, and n gravelly soil ytfbxr) which is 
ordinal ily very inferior. 1 

Ihe conformation of the surface in the bilj Dlsirtcts Varies 
from plaqo to place, the minute fields being terraced wUcnnrct 
the slopes ate sufficiently gentle to allow of it. The main 
alluvium slopes generally from the noitli and west : its Halncsi. 
ts .0 tn by occasional sand lulls, by depressions which 'forlit 
ul r °M 01 CSS nt ^ f l ,, 1* c drainage lines, and by the broad valleys 
”, ... T > vas » several miles In width, with the 

* tn ? n ' er ‘b c d occupying u e.nrup;irntivL-ly Ktn.nl} portion of 
vc Central Indian alluvium is broken, especially 
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feitum of the system of cropping is the extent to whim plants 
.if the order IfptifiMmt enter inm the rotations adopted; the ■, 
has so developed as to secure a frequent renewal of ' 
ti, P supply of nitrogen assimilated from the air by certain 
nii.tn-org.imsm-. which dwell on the roots of plants of this order. 

In the Himalayan tract there are usually two harvests in 
the iwr. Ordinarily rice and mandua {Ekust'nc /y>«kw«) are 
soT.n in April or Mat and reaped in September; while wheat, 
lurlev, tnusutd. and pulses are sown in November and reaped 
in April. But the periods vary with the altitude. In veil, 
high altitude' the spring crop does not ripen till August. On 
the low, warm, and irrigated lands rice and wheat are grown in 
rotation during the year. On the higher, uninrigated lands then, 
k usually a two years' rotation of rice, wheat, and wandmV 
In Itumh.-Hdianri the wsii-m uF cultivation is loss varied tlian 
in tin* great plain : there is very little irrigation, and it is not 
itsual to uke two crops in the year. The autumn crops are 
mainly the gtxat millet, cotton, and some of Lite smaller 
millets : in the winter the small pulse known as grain or rfititifr 
t CViw oritiijttttn) I-, almost universally grown. ToTtriorif large 
•iriEts were under wheat ; hut the grout h of this crop has fallen 
off to a great extent since tiic losses by rust in 1S03 and !S\>p 
Another serious loss has been the abandonment of the 
cultivation of Jlrrifida tinffarid, which was widely grown foi 
the fwrkt dye (?/) which it yields, and which involved such 
thorough rulrivatiun as to benefit the land materiully. The 
esm petit ion of mtificinl rijes lias now rendered the production 
of d'rmptufKaliln. 

Nearly jz taillion persons were returned in 1901 as 
dependent on yustitfe and agriculture, or more than 6fi per 
tvivi, ot the total population. The .ictuul workers included in 
t\a-i> groups number 4.} ptr cunt, of the male population pf 
the Procmves and jo per out. of the female. In addition V* 
Uvr’', out of 7*u million worker* who declared their principal 
"■ < ttfL.tiutt to Ikj uni-, .nnvete'd with the land, nearly* 700,000 
i.-corecd .u r ririi!turc as ;i subsidiary occupation. Some' 



7 5*1" regularly employed farm servants And tilth 
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tkpmdinla, r>n* fjM’linV- chiefly » F snr»en rfiiidjcri, f c mi 
1 1 per rr/ii. fif lire hUal p>j*»jlaliep, fin! toil) 41 pcf t/Jl% r.f 
rite pojiytoim <.vppctiicd by rurriadtnrel Irimur, 

The 1 tapir ftr.id-grobre ak rirfi, t<T{xT. gram { ( 'tier #rif£p >• >n j, 
lurlfy* /fftOr .^rxr^iJis m review), 

AfyVa and iraire t/>.r dhy it s_ 

£lc<t is grcw-iy iJttrin," the MiiKt, hi hot-Jyin^ htaty ftim. 

utiye The cftijj >o jinyfrij year afti-f yi\sr on thr mmr Lrn-L 
hut ii trinlfc* pu]*4‘ ii freti«tfl% tatcon in Jfir cnfc-rvM htftsftn. 
t»o rice, craps. There tire nui ly varittiw : but the prindpat 
itjjfunrtinp ii hetwem those *rw.« hmadna.* t mui tbvre two.-, 
plonuxl, the tutor hcui£ the finer hinds, Eke if sava 
1 jiwt 1 wi 51 k{ipji iJrt iw/ltii have lreen thoroughly vvabod with 
Wtr\ - f hut, in parts of Ouith tLh kern s<, rorm a* ih« land <s.« 
he ploughed and tl»c htrrj M{ to jicmnfnate i-h&ji rutTk-irnt 
miti fniK The fir»rr varieties urc in ijiwvrin,, ,md the 
vec/jlin^i are UampUnted into field*; on ahidt water p retained 
by )nw emb-nd.menK Idartunn:; of the field* it not ratal . 
hit! the s-ctd-bwli nrt* an ft rule heavily manured. Tim early 
varieties are irrigated nniy in years of drought; die bkr 
varicti^ art UM«% irrigated after the r:tiric hm* rrt^d, 
c-ipodtiUy where there is a, vnvt«.r cujjply from can ah. Rice 
t«ccttpit- <! about 14 per rent, of tin: cropped open ut the 
Provtrv.'fcs (6 million acre* in : 903 -4 ) r end yields from 7 
i.t in t»h per acre. It is »onn in jimc nntS Job, and 
iMnv-dQd from August to December. 

IMicnt is i'.iown in the winter, u really offer a rams- nop in V* Leu 
lilt prcncsltny, year, vo that the land lici bl'cnv for about eleven 
mnpih^ nr tut *)x niuithi if die previnoi cr«p rnrludiftl iu4tr. 

It is (resjuorttly, but not alwayf, m.’inmvd frith couxlnn^ and 
tiimsc rfcfure, and is irrigatctl two wr three ri*nt=. in the preatc-r 
jart (if tin: TporihCf:^ It tKCUpiw abcul 1-^ prT ccm. 01' die 

en'ipfsd area of the Provinces tS million .tars, in irp^-i), 
wnd jii-ltlt from 7 to ri mst. p.x fecro, Tt is at du- 
uid of October or the brpiiuu'ii^ of 'lovnnkx. and lurvcttiM 
in Marrb and Apil 

t?um in f’rc.mi in the printer, ertikr fllonc or p-f'ceJ vith Gw-- 
barley ; it frtijiirnlly follous rice ci cn early onrumn crop in 
the tame year. It i? so^n a» u iu{e vrilhout rsiiunre r»r krigi 
!inp, tmt cam I water b iomt-tiitro' applied now or csvk tnir'r 
rO dm ostein DirtiirtS. Ahojetber gram cos r.ts rh.mt r j per 
1 cut of the Cropped area of ib? province* (5! mi'lirm aerca 
in roaj-T) J the field re net very frtl? aeccriained. tat may t>r 
5>UL at ftou» 7 to 9 cvrh p-er a*xc. 
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Harley is nsnaltj- grown mixed with gram or ■' peas, and 
occasionally with wheat. When grown alone or mixed with 
wheat the rotation is commonly the same as with the latter Crop, 
but when grown with pubes it frequently follows ft rains cttip’ ( 
grown in the same year. It ts not as a rule manured, and is 
tiftcn grown on unirrigated land ; when irrigated it gets as n 
rule only one or two waterings. Altogether it occupies about, 
to per cent, of the cropped area of the Provinces, at}d yield** 
from 8 to re cwt. per acre. 

Jtfsr 3 t is a high-growing millet, sown when tlie rain's break 
and ham-ated in November. It usually follows -wheat or some 
other winter crop, and ts seldom grown alone except for fodder. 
The usual mixtures are nrh-.tr and sonic of the creeping, autumn 
pulita. The crop is not irrigated, though a watering may be 
needed tu tide over ft drought ; it is frequently, but not uni* 
Wittily, manured. It occupies about 6 per cent, of the cropped , 
area of the Provinces, and yields from 5 to 6 f.wt. per acre. 

Hijra occupies the same place in rotation as jou’iir^ but is 
usually grown on the lighter soils and is much less frequently' - 
manured. It occupies on the whole about the same area as 
,'orrari tau its yield is slightly less (,j to 5 cwt. per acre). 

Maize is One of the earliest rains crops sown : in canal tracts 
it in sown some time before the rains break. It is never - 
1 1 ligated after the rams have begun except in limes or actual 
drought, Manure is usually applied. The crop is grown after 
almost any winter crop, and having a short season of growth (it ■ 
is harvested in Augustj is usually followed by 11 winter crop jV 
the nine year. It occupies nearly 5 per cent, of the cropped" 
area of the Provinces (e-j million acres in 1903-4). The out-'"' 
mm is otdmartly put at from 8 to to cwt. per acre: but this, 
estimate is frequently exceeded. , 1 

™?wiant subsidiary food-crop is Orhar (Cqfanui 
n ~ :r fh is almost universally sown mixed not only with ‘ 
but nU ° with cotton. It is sown when the 
ins irca . and when the earlier crops have been removed 
^-zrpjnnc ocoques the field till the end of April; its special 
2 ! ^.'" WjliDn h »° ito value as a host plant for Hr 
,,-1 , 4 * ' ify. m ! C , m or £ nn k;ms. It is rarely grown alone : who 
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ti^cthsri litre? occupy | jwr cent . itf the crojjpctl crc 4 , the 
yic-lil of mruTt la tj 1*3 10 arp, of rJu.Ov 6 to 7 rwL, zm\ oi 
7 to 9 rvrl. per ftCfc, JfaftJtfJ t> the principal food ctnp 
t>f large tractn in the )Iim 5 h.);V-. The creeping pulrxs rtu*?; 
{I'fcUTtfa J fungi’), urJ^t p:UA (/’. rxi-fiatut), (P. aaii 
it/fHvt), and h* t* { Vignn Girfnr.g) we as 3 rule groan with 
jote-lr nod f-lirv f though or./ ami ruth are ah/> town alone, the 
rnriurr r m better, the bt ter on poster, roils. These puUes are 
never irrigated nrtd rarely if ever manured ; their tidd \arte% 
from 3 to 7 tut, jxrr acre, ftratA (the ccurren grain) be mg the 
heaviest crop. The wittier pukes lk-stdcs gram arc peas, ruuir, 
and 1 ,‘hun, Two ftpetiewofpta (/V*«w xaftxnn and P. rirren/r) 
mm tamely grown in the east of the Provinces, but arc tardy 
-.ccn in the north and rrw,t; they arc usually irrigated once, 
but otherwise are grown litre gram. 'Fite yield is f omctitnCR 
as much as to cvl, per urn* ; hut 8 met. is a more usual figure. 
Masvr or lentil ( Ervun fsnr) is grown mamly in the damper 
puls of the Provinces, usually after o»wmn rice ; it is rarely 
if ever manured, ami only occasionally irrigated. The outturn 
may he put at from 5 to 0 cvri. jter acre. KtiSri {fM&imi 
id(ivm) is grown without manure or irrigation on the worst 
land tn the south and east of the Province., ft* out-turn ha? 
not been determined. Consumption of tint puke, except m 
email (puntifics, is known to lead to paralyst?. An immerse 
number of varieties of gourds, melons, and cucumbers arc 
grown wry widely in the hot reason and early rams, funning 
a valuable addition to the food-supply. ffiiTthcr itibv.de.ry 
rrop-a arc yams, hock wheat. /ijtnfctnt (waicr-mtt). and lnn;jl 
(rgg-plant), The total average production of food -crops u 
Csrimutcd at « httlc marc dun 13^ million tons and Ok 
surplus, after providing for fowl. e;c d, citric, and wastage, 
nt about ij, mihiun tons. 

The principal oilseeds arc sesame 01 rtf (Sjjnhtn inJi.'u * ?), oIjc 
several varieties of mustard nr rape (/Tranoru ca*#*jtns unci 
IK Junitit), linseed (Unarr uiitatfisiu’ui-i), and caster {Rianui 
rtW wsc/r)- 77/ is grown by ifcdf as a rains crop on a bigc 
scale in Ihmdelfcfutnd and in Use submontane liistncts , bet 
all over die provinces it is zniwd with the ordituty rain* crop-* 
retch cultivator sowing enough for hu> own nt«5<k When grown 
atone it is not manured and yield-' only a to 3 cwt. per acre 
The ordinary varieties of rape arc alntoi-t nittverally Knew in 
limit through the fidils of idiot, barley, and gram. A sar.cty 
named grown atone in the submontane iracEr, yields about 
5 cut. of * trad p-r acre. latticed is grown by tticlf in flwrdd 
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kbsml and in the submontane Districts; in the rest of the 
1 'nrtinces it is grown as .1 border to wheat-fields at itv lines 
Through gram. When sown alone it frequently follows rice, or 
grown with very little tillage on land that has been flooded 1 
dtmng the rain-' It is very rarely manured and irrigation is 
unusual. The yield is from 4 to S cnt - P cr Castor is 

grown mainly ns u border to sugar-cane or mixed with rains crops. 

Cotton is by far the most important fibre, occupying 3 per 
n ni of the cropped area of the Provinces. It is grown as,,i' 
rainv crop, usually without iriigation ; but where canal water is 
available it is sown with irrigation before the monsoon breaks. 
It u* not usually irrigated later unless the rains filth It is grown 
r*fier a winter emp and is generally manured. The yield is from 
1 to nearly : cwt. *if lint (cleaned) per acre ; but this ustimnte k 
u-ry doubtful, as tlm lengthy period of picking makes it hard 
to calculate the out-turn. l-Icmp or sen {Crotolaria jmie(tt) k 
grown frequently as a border to otheT rains crops, but its cultt- 
r avion as a Male crop is extending as it is an excellent preparation 
far augir-cnne It k not manured or irrigated : the yield is 
about 7 cwt »rf clean fibre per acre. Roselle hemp {Hibiscus 
rwaMnus) is grown almost always as it border to other rains 
< jnp, ; it gives a softer, but weaker, fibre than the first-named 
plant 


l he opium pappy \Pefavcr somniftn. »>) is grown as n winter 
crop with high culnvnuon, usually after maize or some other 
early rnitv* crop, lire hind is heavily manured with cowdnng, 
nr arop dressing of crude saltpetre is used: irrigation ia almost 
universal, mid well water is preferred in consequence of the 
Mlt-i which it contain'., I he out-turn of crude opium is about 
:o lb. per acre. A coarse tobacco is grow n round most village 
'ih-v , it tlourkhes in highly amiuoniated soils and is mostly 
* onsuuied locally The out-turn is from 1? to 15 civt. per acre, 
augjrcmv is a very important crop, occupying matrly 3 per 
>rnt ... th* cropped ar.a. There ar c three main races: the 
c '■ ' * ™ c Jww '- - lrlJ tbe paurnia canes The first are thin Imd 
cmre-- U,«I only for sugar manufacture ; the third are thick 
it <jo« med in duly for chewing; while the ganm canes ate 

v uc / _f" T manufacture, but partly also for chfwiug. Thu 

<UTU ^ I ' S tl1 - l * or periods varying from twelve to 
~ C ~ n ° T months, uraiidmg as it follows n spring 
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Indigo cultivation U rapidly declining. The Uiltirated jis«a WL?, 
b.v<( fallen from ? 9-3,070 acres in i 35 *» la 140,83$ fn ttjsj 
ll fa [ loan eithn in the spring or at die nuwactscm&tf or tiv 
ramv. In the funner ease it n read} for tutting in Augori. in 
the latter ti month liter. 

Among cultivated fniun tire the following 1 mantpi fj/au Frans -le-j 
Xt/fra tllJUtt), mat, mi {Baiifa hitffotia\ 

/&gtlflfann) ¥ pomegranate {/Unit* Gm/tnlari), jwach (/Vurmr 
/•nun), lotjuJr {J/ri-y-j/rj , .1 jaf&nfoO, emtard-apple {.•Ia^.t 
rtWifiia), guava ( ft/Jftirt] CVrnr.t), jact lrcc (rfntihwfm 
lit/sfirifcfta), tarnnrind {Ta&arinJnt trt^ir.j), pfnCKtpplo (sUn 
rms inf .no). plan tain {Musa so/itatun), rlnddock { Citrus 
s/r,nmar.a) l ft ml several varieties of fig, melon, own-*-, lime, and 
dtron. Vegetable* are everywhere cultivated fn garden plots for 
bnuwhold tine, wtd on ft larger Aerie in the fteighbtrtirhwsl of 
tun ns. Aht&njj vegetables the folfiwing may he mentioned, 
die cpK-phuit {Sti/aitum Jfefaifir*M) t [Hi Into, cihh-igf, cauli 
H<m'cr t ntdish. onion, garlic, turnip, carnal, yams. and a great 
variety t»f cnetirbUnrcmis plant*, including Crntuft snttr'it, 
topnaria irufg. tn\ TririnsanthtJ rfiV/nr. JJtnin.-ata errifer. 1. 
fh£rf:isx wul TriclMiantfas xn/usua. 

The gtertrer part of die Provinces is highly cultivated, and t'-*irr- 
tlicre h room for considerable extension t>nl> in the rulmirnrane 
tracts which arc steadily filling up. Cultivation fell off-vrrioiol) in tr.it i 
m die Agra Division about they oar »S88, ovringtavmierlopcmg 
isvused liy a cycle of years of heavy r.xinfnl] 1 the dmiingc sys- 
I c-m of the country vu»» improved trad cultivation hra mip re 
rovered- Rust tmd drought in the past decade caused a yciy 
seriblUi decrease in the cultivated urea of Bimdi Ulntid. hut 
cultivation i*t now again talcndmg. In the rest »?f the I'm 
virtces the area tilled is not liable in violent lluctunlions, but 
in any reason it varies with the rainfa'L 

In ti hqro p.ia of the Pruvinevs. scud is mdtnraily ^Jetted Jrrji-.,-,,- 
fur Oitisy crops which require only ft small quantity to the eerr, 
r.g. single heads ci /czslr and single coin of mairc are regn- * 

. lariy set aside for seed, Selection for crops which require tntnh 
-•■cx'd (c.g. wheat) is praCtist-ri only in the Meerut Divi-cm 
1 Net? varieties of crops I cum not been introduced to t>nr h an 
extent tst to affect materially the Agriculture of the lYovinraw- 
Oals hftvc ieraued 0 place in the relation nave military ‘rations 
I'utaltKis Mere first intrtxtuusl in the frills ansi then spread, 
ftbout to the plains , they arc-grown rlut-Sy in the vtuuity 
■if tin: larger towns r FrimAMldd in purriutLu L. no-ttd for Dsj - 
c'Op- The 1 1 tii A sug.tr rone, grown near torus for rale fur 
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rhcwing, j* believed lo have been introduced from Mauritius, 
Vt^eiaUli-S are grown by market -gnidenct:)' mar tbe towns where 
thcru is a Ftnopesn papulation ; and large quantities of seed , 
.jjrv p ( it cleared yearly from tlic Government garden? at Snh-lTHTt- 
pur and Lucknow. Foreign varieties of many staplts have 
I ‘-on irierl at vanim-t times, ; but, with Use exceptions noted 
fttantr, few have been successful The present policy of the 
Agrmihnrnl department lies other in tire direction of supply* 
mg the cultivators with good seed of tlic Linds they know*, or 
of kind. kronen in other part-* of the Provinces; thus the soft 
white wheat of the Mverui Division is now heing grown with 
witWactocy r> iuhs on considerable areas in the south of Otldh. 

The plough used hv cultivator-'! is substantially n wedge 
of ivur<I vHth an Iron cutter in front : its size depends on the 
strength of the local cattle. It stirs the soil without inverting it, 
and is well adapted to produce a thorough, hut shallow, tilth. - 
Where deep tillage is required the land is usually dug up with it 
'-jadii. In DundcTkhnnd a rough bulloch-hne (fcifcfi/ir) is often 
u»«l m place of a plough for breaking up the soil and erndi- 
■siting '.reci!:. Fur harrowing, it heavy beam or cylindrical roller 
or two p-iralk 1 beams jo>nwl together are used ; for weeding 
and lien ing, the hoc, spade, spud, or ricklc is employed. The 
acTJoiltuml imp!< menrs arc of the simplest, and no improver! 
implements offered hy the Agricultural department have been 
r.ci cpicd it* anv appreciable extent by the people. Iron cane- ■ 
crushing milk «etc introduced ns a commercial enterprise and 
inirjiciji.itnlj proved acceptable ; they have now practically 
replaced their stone and wood predecessors. 

I'artly owing m IjcJ: of agencies fur disseminating knowledge, 
uml jiactly to tlic need uf detailed ftndy of agriculture iu its 
>c-ca! asp. cts as n preliminary tu undertaking improvements, 
fhr Agricultural department, while affording advice and assrs- 
Lincc m a very- large number of individuals, has not influenced , 
ihc sgnrultun: of tile Provinces ton whole. Model farms nm now 
Ivth^ j.nrti.-J in the Ibstricts. The farm at Cnwnporc is used 
i-'-hT. for purposes of study and experiments ; white ihe public 
<a nrtm .trjtum farm at Mccmt, and the small farms kept up , 
-i;. ore. nr two landholder.;, on lines suggested by the- department, 
mi ucn- c the ciilurato^ vtniy in die immediate neighbourhood, 

, 11 ' -^'hvmion of tea mas Mieetssfullv established in the frr>t 
J j . . ,l " ra «^centh century in Debra Iffin and the KnmnUn 

^'7“‘ n " t . c *n«.nmicfli gardens which were- told after tun 
yar-, working. Toe area under Ten. in 1903-4 was S,3bo 
acre, fruit gnrvlmn were established at various pbces in the 
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fttliff HwMay-M about t^yo, and apples, pctf*. peaches, and 
*jrt$eol* ate grown Mtcertufully, 

Ijjdrt*. arc made under the I -and Improvement Act (tS$3) Aytcsl- 
Mt the AgriwilrtmsK* Lnant, Art ( >884), the funner being chiefly Wa,lcc ‘ m - . 
fbt ndbjj Lirikt, and occasionally protective works, and the 
laltur fm purchase of *ecd and cattle, IrjttireA is charged at 6$ 
per cent., but in lime of famine and scarcity the interest h* 
red luced or remitted altogether, 'Hie amounts advanced van' 
truiddnahlj, but h>iins firf heed and cattle are usually treble 
tWtc for Improvements, In ordinary yearn the former van 
front ? to ti Inkle, ond the latter from Jt*>, 70,000 to Rs, 0*00,000. 

In the famine pear r8iji»^; nearly 1 7 lakhs was advanced for 
improvement v (S lakhs free of inten-st), and nearly aj lakhs 
for iiitd and rutile. During the ten years front 1891 to 1900* 
the advance averaged a laklrs and f> lakhs respectively, while 
ht roar the amounts wen? only Rs. 33,000 and Rs. 78,000, In 
1*3 JukJiK was advanced for improvements and i*2 
hkh\ for vertl and cattle. 

In the cold season uf } 900-1 preliminary inquiries were AcHm!- 
UudiT at to the jtro.-pccts of co-opnmtive banks, hut the mem- 
meat is still in Jut infancy* A special officer was appointed 
tomurdi the clave of 1904 to commence organized ojjmtions. 

No reliable statistics are nvnibblc to show the extent to which 
the cultivator arc indebted. As itt most countries they work 
prindiMlIy on borrowed capital, but in the Meerut Divirion Jt 
large proportion of the cultivators are practically free from debt. 

’flic village bankets are commonly professional money-lenders, 
but jw«WJn‘ and well-to-do cultivators (e.g. Jits in the 
western and Ktirtnis in the central and cistern Districts) often 
do a large fondness, Thu advances consist largely of grain, which 
is lent nominally at zj per cent. interest and sometimes 50 per 
rwoL, but tins h increased by the method of account: the 
grain is lent when price* are high and the borrower is debited 
vrilh the cash value, while it is recovered in kind at harvest 
time when prices have fivlten. Advances arc regularly made by 
sugar-refiners to cultivators of sugar and by mdigo planters for 
indigo, A Tnpre inqxrfttutt system of advances t- tlxat worked 
by the Opium department, which distributed neatly at 5 lakhs 
In T903 for opium cultivation, besides nearly a lakh for 
veils. 

■nm only resogniavi! breed!) of cattle arc found in th>; sub- Cv.tfe. 
montane tracts in the north, and in tin? BuruleikJuftd Districts 
itt die south, fn both of which ureas there is sufficient produc 
five had uiicaltriatud to supply grazing for young stock. In 
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the rest of tin. Piovincts v-htre population is denser and l he 
land L- occitj-teU by crops pasture is sn deficient (tat cultivators 
ivstmlly buy tl-cir working cattle- at an age vben they can 'be , 
u ^td at once. The cows ate served by any bull that may be 
ivailaWe, <md no attempt is Tirade to beep the breed pure. 
The critic- of Meeiut and Rnhilklemd are large ftnini&ls, chiefly 
imported from the Punjab nr Riijpntitna, good bullocks costing, 
from R’. 15a l«> Its. 20a n pair, and a cow from Rs. jo to 
Ks. 40. I'a'-dog cist down the Doab, the type deteriorates. 1 W ■ 
«*uitlu.m Oudh aud the eastern Districts the name disk (a or 
1 local 1 is applied to all tnUlc of no partienhr breed j they art 
n-ry inferior and cost from R *. jo to Rs. 40 ft pair. In the 
■aibmi intone tracts tlu- hest-kn*«vn breeds ate t the famt/ar in 
PlUbhlt District ; thc-/irr.-/.fr, Miur^ klmiilgtvrk, and maj/ira in 
Khurt , the farffgar in SliAhjjnh.’tnpur and Hnrdol J and the no/.’- 
/>.}ra and nsti in Ruhtnich. The price of these sometimes 
rvoches Ks 350 a pair. Tn Rumlolkhnnd the typical entile are 
of medium sire, hardy and actne, and able to subsist on very 
»auity finxl. They find a ready market in the Rustem Doab 
arid Southern Oudh, where (paring and fodder are scarce. 

MciKi. 1 he only good horses in these Provinces are in the Meerut 
Division. The country breed has Ixcn improved by crossing 
ith English ,md Arab stallions. 

cu.il Tlurvnrc bio kinds of sheep, the white and the black; the 
r ' -ltr latter atv the hardser of the two, but the former give finer flnd 
Joncur boo! end bettci mutton. The superior breeds are found 
in (he west, and the best of all across the JomiU. A good go.it 
may fwteli Rs. i i, a good sheep ns much as Us. f> ; but ordinary 
puces arc Us. 4 and Ks. ? respectively 
1 i-viwi The only pasturo-gmuiidn arc Utc foj-ests in. the rub-Him.'i- 
l ~ rrc **“ Uyun smd s»b-\ mflhyan tracts. Euonnous numbers of animals 
ere rfriren yearly into the NcjiTd Tanii during the cold and hot 
--c-jj-nne The ht-tu-r animats are entirely stall-fed, while the 
infe nor buttocks belonging to poorer cultivators lire rlricBy on 
n leu ttf y car pick up mjj the roaebulv*, on stubbles, and on 
Lunrn nr ravine [and 

J-o v, lau^e cautc (sirs are hJd at many places in nr near th»- 

hr ns ling tracts and 2. few in the Doab- Among the former, 
, . ' W ™ Wr ih, '« ftt Ibtfcftr (Agra), llva (Muttra), 

" alt * ltad n ‘ y 'T w fBabraich). The fatter include! 
" ir { Jlr Tnpore ), Kaochandi nnd Caihcnuktes,i! 

, rnjrui, trade in tittle is, however, mainly carried on in 

’r llUr todrtv. ■> ho buy young stock at fairs vt 
the budding. 
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I'jjt previih-n! kittle direa-res are mwiefps>t f hhctnurrhagt'c Cattle 
wplieifWM* umbras', and foot and-mouth disease*. Surra and 
■ptmdufr attack hor^t but a IT nert very I'OtnmW). The opera- Veterinary 
tW of the Civil Veterinary department in reaped of surra g« l * 
and glander* are regulated by the GlATUlurs and Joircy Ad 
Ut' 0 ), And rules tnady under it. Veterinary assistants, paid 
by liiitriu boards, arc employed in the treatment, suppression, 
and prevention of tli&fctscx. They also tour through the Dis- 
trict, visiting villages, inquiring about disease^ and giving 
mlvitc us to the Irest means of prevention, treatment, or sup- 
preriion, There nfc about forty-throe veterinary assistants 
employed in these Provinces, and u is proposed ultimately tu 
mbe their nutnlrer to ftincty-Sihf, i. o. two for each District. 

The Veterinary Inspector, besides sttpcrvbing the work of 
the veterinary awfetnuta, ate also deputed to various Districts 
in connexion with prions epidemics* 'ibere xvtre only three 
in rr?o.( t but their number will ultimately 1 m raised to nine, 
f. c. one for each Division, 

Of the *hip of land at the base of the TibnMaya called the Irrigation. 
llliilWnlone can it be' said that without irrigation there could 
Ire no cultivation, though it might be added that in the dry 
uvsiern tracts liter.; would be little cultivation of value. Gcnei'- 
ally sjHjihmij, intpnion is required for ct-rtnin crops in all years 
and for all crop:; in years of drought. Garden crops and hot- 
*<iv«n crtjjw require constant irrigation. I’oppy and Mlgiir- 
cirte rife irrigated many hints on all accept damp, low-lying 
^>»K; wheat is generally irrigated twice, sometimes three or 
four hints. Xcarfy nil crops are implied in canal tracts, 

Autumn crops, tspeda.il)- net, are irrigated when thutft i* 
a lm=ak in the mine, particularly where water can be obtained 
•rot 0 ttitvili or jktii ; and temporary wells are dug in large 
nurnbtrs in most plait* on emergency. In the heavier soils 
Unman ured fields are irrigate!] ; in the lighter soils only the 
manured fields ns a rote. 

'titc principal irrigation works of the Provinces are four Cai»K 
rareits, two of which, the Um:K and Lowterc G\sors CaxaLs, ^ctittal 
are drawn from the Ganges, while the o liter two, the Ivastj:rk 
J truss, and Ac.R-\ Coxacs, arc drawn from the Junuui. These 
ure kH dossed as * major' works. The fee three serve the 
l>akti from the .southern part of &ih 3 ranpur to Altaltfbad, 
and. ike Agra Omul Irrigates in these Provinces the Districts 
et -Muttm and Agra smith end west of the Jumna, These 
four system; included m 1904, 1,3% miles of mam channel ■ 

-rnd brands, out of a total of 1,551 in the Province*, and 
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the rest of the Provinces, where population is denser imd the 
land is occupied by crops, pasture is so deficient dial cultivators 
usually buy their working cattle at an age when they can bi< 
used at once. The cows are served by any bull tlmt may be 
available, and no attempt is made to keep the. breed pure. 
The cattle of Meerut and Rohilkhand are large animals, chiefly 
imported from llte Punjab or Rsjputann, good bullocks costing 
from Rs. 150 to Rs. 200 a pair, and a cow from Its, ?o Lt> 
Its. 40. Tassiug east down the Doab, the tyjie deteriorates. In 
southern Oudh and the eastern Districts the name dhhta or 
‘local' is applied to all cattle of no particular breed ; they tire- 
very inferior and cost from Rs. 20 to Rfi. 40 a pair. In the 
submontane tracts the best-known breeds are : the fanu'dr in 
PtllbhTl District ; the farcMr, bhttr \ khairtgarb, and majhra in 
Khcrf ; the hangar in Shahjahanpur and Hardol; and the jtfir- 
fiira and risid in lfcihmich. The price of these sometime* 
reaches Rs. 350 a pair, In Humlelkhand the typical cattle are 
of medium size, hardy and active, and able to subsist on very 
scanty food. They find a ready market in the Eastern Dofth 
and Southern Oudh, where grazing rmd fodder are scarce. 

Ilorscs. The only good horses in these Provinces arc in the Meerut' 
Division. The conntry breed has been improved by crossing 
with English and Arab stallions. 

sheep and There arc two kinds of sheep, the while and the black ; the 

coals. latter are the hardier of the two, hnt the former give finer and 
longer wool and better mutton. The superior breeds are found 
in the west, and the best of all across the Juinuu. A good goat’ 
may fetch Rs. 1 2, a good sheep as much us Rs. 6 ; but ordinary 
prices are Rs. 4 and Rs, 2 respectively. 

Pasture- The only pasture-grounds arc the forests in the sub-Htmfi- 

(•roun s. layan and sub-Vindliyan tracts. Enormous numbers of animals 
are driven yearly into the Nepal Tarai during the cold and hat 
seasons. The better animals are entirely stall-fed, while the 
inferior bullocks belonging to poorer cultivators live chiefly on 
what they can pick up on the roadsides, on stubbles, and on 
barren or ravine land. 


Ram. 


Entge cattle fairs are held at many places in or neat- the 
breeding tracts trad a few in the Po5b. Among the former, 

r' V , WU UfC lhosu at H:itcsar <Ab«). Kofi (Muttra), 

Ooia (Khcrf), and Palthrpur (Rahraich). The latter include 

^' w . nporc )' NauehundT and Garlmtukltsar 
... rn , ^ * 5t “ e m cattle is, however, mainly carried - on in 

on ^ Regular traders, who buy young stock at thins or 
on the breeding-grounds. 
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The prevalent cattle diseases are* rinderpest, lute inert lwgic Cottle 
septicaemia, anthrax, and foot-and-mouth disease, Surra and 
glanders attack horses, but are not very common. The opera- Veterinary 
tions of nhe Civil Veterinary department in respect of surra 'topart- 
«nd glanders are regulated by the G landers and Farcy Act m 
fiSptj), and niles made under it. Veterinary assistants, paid 
by District boards, are employed in the treatment, suppression, 
and prevention of diseases. They also lour through the Dis- 
trict, visiting villages, inquiring about diseases, and giving 
advice as to the best mains of prevention, treatment, or sup- 
pression. There are about forty-three vetcrimiy assistants 
employed in these Provinces, and it is proposed ultimately to 
1 raise their number tu ninety-six, L e. two far each District. 

The Veterinary Inspectors, besides supervising the wort of 
the veterinary assistants, are also deputed to various Districts 
in connexion with serious epidemics. There were onty three 
in 1504, but their number trill ultimately l>e raised to nine, 
i. c, one for eaclt Division. 

Of the strip of land at the base of the I-lintiilaya called the Imgatlw*. 
Uh.lbtir atone can’ it be said that without irrigation there could 
be no cultivation, though it might be added that in the dr) 

VlSI ci n tracts them Mould be little, cultivation of value. Gener- 
ally speaking, irrigation is required for et-ruin crop.? in all year* 
and for nil crops in years of drought. Garden crop'' and hot- 
season crops require constant irrigation. Poppy and sugar- 
cane are irrigated many times on nil except dump, low-lying 
Boils; wheat is generally irrigated twice, sometimes three or 
four times. Nearly nil crops arc irrigated in cnnal tracts. 

Autumn crops, especially rice, ate irrigated when there is 
a break in the rain'-, particularly where water can he obtained 
from canals or jkih\ and temporary wells arc dug in large 
numbers in most plate?, on emergency. In the heavier soils 
unrrtanurcd fields nr« irrigated ; in the lighter soils only the 
manured fields as a rule. 

■The principal irrigation works of the Provinces arc four Ctumk 
caruihr, two of which, the Um:« and Lowifa Ganges Calais, 

Art drawn from the Ganges, while the other two, the Kasi r.RN d 0 «. 
Jvmna and Anna Canais, are drawn from the Jumna. Those 
are all classed as 'major' works. The first three serve the 
Dqad from the southern part of StihUratipur to AlluhAhaO, 
and the Agra Canal irrigates in tlu.se Provinces the liiKtiicls 
of Mttttnt and Agra south and west of the Jumna. These 
four systems included in tqoq, 1,383 milts of main channel 
and branches, out of a total of 1,551 in the Pruvinus, and 
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7,066 miles Of distributaries out of a total of S,o8i, while they 
irrigated about 93 per cent, of the area supplied by canals, in 
the south-west of the Provinces the Betwfi and Ken Canals, pm- 
tective works drawn from the rivers of those names, supply parts 
of the Districts of Jhansi, llamlrpur, Jalaun, and Banda, while 
small areas in JhSnsi and Hamirpurnre irrigated from reservoir* 
which were made by damming up valleys many hundred years 
ago. The ‘minor* works include some small canals in Debra 
Dun, Bijuor, Bareilly, Ptllbhft, and Natni Tjk 
Charges for irrigation from Government canals ar« 1 cried by 
(1) occupiers' rates, and (a) owners* rates. The former vary 
according to the crop; and where it is necessary to raise the- 
watcr the rales are usually half of those charged where the 
water can (low direct on to the land. On the futir * major 1 
works and on the Betwa Canal the ' flow ' rates vary from .Us* a 
per aero for autumn crops (excluding rice, indigo, and cotton) 
to Rs. 6§ for sugar-cane and rice, except on the recent extensions 
of the Lower Ganges Canal, where the highest rate is Rs. ia for 
sugar-cane. On the Betwa Canal the rates are halved for certain 


soils, and a preliminary watering for spring crops which are not 
irrigated again is allowed at R. 1 for ‘flow/ The rates are' 
lower on other canals. Owners' rates, amounting to one-tlmd 
of the occupiers’ rates, are levied on the proprietors of all land 
in villages into which irrigation has been introduced since the 
last revision of settlement, and arc thus a kind of charge for 
the improvement effected at the cost of Government. The 
rate is one-sixth for tiro Agra Canal in Muttra and Agra Dis- 1 
tricts, but no rate is charged on the Betwa Canal. The area 
irrigated is measured by an nmin (native surveyor) of the Canal 
department in company with the village Jxitwari, and a statement 
of the demand is sent to the Collector, The rates are collected 
by the tahftldHrs in the same manner as land revenue. Arrange- 
ments are often made by which the lambardUr of a village 
collects the rates due from the tenants in that village, and 
receives fees for prompt collection. 

I he receipts from all canals increased from an average or 60 
lakhs m 18S1-90 to 80 lakhs in 1891-1900, and in roooii and ' 
‘903-4 amounted to nearly roo lakhs. Working expenses rose 
during The same decennial periods from an average of 34 to to 
lakhs, and were nearly 35 lakhs in 1900-! and also in 1003-4. ' 
. perccnlage'of net profits on capital outlay, including simple 
interest, has increased from 0.9R to 2-04 and 3-48. The Eastern 

5 “** t aTfled a5 much as 23 P cr cent, in 1903-4, The 
BctWa Canal showed a loss of 3.2 per cent, in die same year- 
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Tlie net profits from ail canals in 1903-4 amounted to 63 lakhs, 
and, deducting interest on capital outlay, to 59 lakhs. 

The only large artificial lakes used for irrigation are those in Tanks. 
JliSnsi and HamTrpur Districts, which were constructed under 
native nile, as ornaments to temples on their banks, by damming 
up valleys. These lakes cover an area of about 6,000 acres, and 
have 71 miles of distributaries which irrigate about 2,400 acres. 

The irrigation channels from them are now maintained by the 
Canal department, 'flic word ‘tank 1 is usually applied in 
these Provinces to the very small basins excavated in level 
ground, which are referred to below. 

Wells for irrigation are sometimes lined with brick, in which Indigenous 
case they are called pukka, and sometimes unlined, when they £5*^^ 
nre called katbchS. The former arc made by digging a hole and 1 
building a cylinder in it, which is sunk by weighting the top and 
excavating earth from the centre. Kackthi wells are partly 
lined, where they pass through sand, with basket-work, twisted 
bands of grass, arhnr stalks, jhau (tamarisk), and occasionally 
wooden planks. AVnter is raised from the deeper wells in 
leathern buckets with a capacity of 1 8 to 25 gallons. The bucket 
is attached to .1 rope, passing over a pulley, drawn by bullocks 
which walk down a slope when drawing up the bucket. In the 
Meerut and part of the Agr.t Divisions two pairs of bullocks 
are used with a single bucket, one pair passing down the slope 
as the other pair returns. The Persian wheel is used only in 
parts orjhnnsi and SnhRmnpur. In places where the water is 
luss than 12 or 14 feet below the surface, especially in the sub- 
Iiitnillayttiv Districts und the law land on river banks, a lever 
oxdhenkh is used, consistingof a long pole supported on a pivot 
near one end. The pivot i>. fixed in two supporting pillars of 
mud or wood, and an earthen pot is attached by a rope to tlie 
longer end of the pole, while the short end is weighted with 
earth. In place of the dkenk/i u pulley is sometimes used, over 
which passes a rope with an earthen vessel at each end. A 
well costs about Rs. 200 for a depth of 30 feet, if made 
for one bucket, and about Rs. 100 more for each extra bucket 
used. Kac/xhn welts may he made at rates varying according 
to the depth from Us. 2 or Rs. 3 to Rs. 10 or Rs. 12. The area 
irrigated in a day by two men and a pair of bullocks varies from 
about £ aero at a depth or 20 feel to J, acre at 40 feet, and l 
acre can be irrigated by two men working a dktnkli at a depth 
Of ten feet. _ TflJ)fcs 

In the Benares and Gorakhpur Divisions, nnd in Eastern 
Oudh, the heavier rainfall and tenacity of the soil have led to streams. 

n.i*. 1. v 
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the construction of small tanks of a few acres each, which 
me used for irrigation ; where possible* the water in natural 
depressions and marshes culled jhih is also used. In the 
sub-HimSlayan Districts small streams nre dammed, and 1 water- 
courses led off from them, and considerable works of this kind 
have been made by European landholders in Bastf and Gorakh- 
pur which irrigate about 55,000 acres. The usual method ok 
irrigation from tanks, jhih, and rivers, as well as from canals 
where the water is below the surface-level, is by the swing- 
basket. This is a long shallow basket of plaited strips of 
bamboo {bert) or leather (&.*«&»), with two strings attached to 
each end held by two men, who dip it in the source and throw 
the water on a higher level. In the eastern Districts water 
is not always allowed to run direct on the land, but is scattered 
over it with a kind of wooden shovel. In rice land rain-wator 


is carefully held up by small embankments in the fields. 

Roughly speaking, in the Districts served by canals, half the 
area irrigated receives water from canals, mid the greater pan ■ 
of the remainder from wells. In the Districts where there are no 
canals, wells serve from four-fifths to five-sixths of tlic irrigated 
area. In Bastl, Gurakhpur, Azamgarh, Sitfipur, Bfthmich, Barn 
Bank!, Fyzabad, Rac Barelf, Suhunpur, and Partilbgarh the area 
irrigated from tanks and jhih varies from ihrce-fotirths toiniorc 
than as much again as the area irrigated from wells. The area 
irrigated directly from rivers, as distinct from regular cattals, is 
not important except in the submontane tract. 

Fish are plentiful in nil parts of the Provinces, as all the 
rivers and most of the numberless small tanks and lakes are 
well stocked. There is no control over river fishing, except in 
the case of a few streams and hill lakes which have been pre- 
served. Landholders sometimes derive a certain amount of 


income from fishing rights in small tanks, and whore this is 
considerable it is taken into account in assessing land revenue, 
1 here are three common forms of rent : distribution of 
threshed grain, generally called bat at ; appraisement of the 
standing crops, generally called kankut ; and cash-rents. There 
are unimportant local combinations of cash- and grain-rents in 
exceptional areas, and certain valuable crops carry special rates 
( mW) ' , Generally the rents are the resutt of -custom and 
competition (according as population is sparse or dense) 
tinder the general influence of legislation, 

1 he arrangements for bat at arc extremely complicated, owing 
to the varying shares of the village servants and others in the 
gram-heap. In the main division the landlord usually , gets 
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-one-third, two-fifths, or one-half ; but privileges lire given to 
high -caste tenants in many places, especially in Oudh, and to 
all tenants in backward tracts. Where population is sparse 
and tenants are in demand tilt share of the tenants is larger ; 
as population fills up the share of the tenant decreases. 

Kankut is of two kinds. Under both the produce of the Kankut. 
standing crops is estimated, with a small deduction for village 
dues, and the landlord's share is calculated, and either paid in 
cash (at a valuation slightly above harvest prices) or delivered 
in grain. The former system is called dr, irkat/i. 

Sometimes kankut is adopted for the autumn and bataiior the Hybrid 
spring harvest. This avoids delay in dividing the principal B 3 '* tcms ’ 
food-crop, and in the case of darkatti kankut arrears can easily 
he realized in kind in the spring. Sometimes there is a fixed 
rate of so much grain in weight per btgha. Sometimes (as 
along the Ncpfd boundary) there is a system under which a low 
cash-rent is fixed, deductions being made for failure in the 
harvests. 

Bntai is an unprogressive and wasteful system. It involves Transition 
on the one hand delays, injurious to the produce and vexatious J° n ” sb ' 
to the tenantry, and on the other band pilfering by the tenantry 
•on large estates, Kankut involves uncertainty of estimates as 
well as uncertainty of season, and Is open to abuses. There is 
a well-known saying of AlamgSr : fiatai Mai, kankut badast-i- 
tangoi-bandha. Jama khnh as/. * Jiatai spells robbery of the 
landlords ; kankut puts {lower in the hands of low fellows ; 
cash-rents alone are satisfactory.’ This is true to-day. In 
backward and precarious tracts, and where the tenantry arc 
poor, grain-rents seem to be necessary ; but as population fills 
up, cash-rents take their place. Whether or no money-rents 
date from the increase in imports of silver into India, it is a 
fact dint now tire main agent of conversion is die growth of 
population. The cultivation of produce-rented villages is 
inferior. The cultivators have little inducement to work their 
fields fully, as the landlord will reap a large portion of the 
resulting produce. As long as the holding is large, the culti- 
vator secures a fair sustenance on careless cultivation. When 
the holding is small, intensive cultivation becomes necessary. 

As the holdings decrease, cash-rents are imposed. They repre- 
sent a reduction in the share of the produce, but they are 
profitable in the long run to the landlord. landlords often 
reduce holdings before they convert to cash-rents, or even 
before enhancing existing cash-rents. On the whole, producc- 
rents are steadily giving way to cash-rents. 
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Cash-rents depend on many historical circumstances ; the 
state of prices and degree of prosperity of the tenant at the 
time of conversion, the character of the landlord, and so on. 
Over large areas the general level of the cash-Tcnts undoubtedly 
follows the soil ; but in individual villages the fates yield, 
to many cross influences, of which the following ant natural 
and important ; — 

(a) Cash. — High-caste tenants are usually privileged. In 
Oudh and the eastern Districts the privilege may he as mitiJi 1 
as 4 annas in the rupee (one-fourth). In the western Districts 
it is less or even non-existent, particularly where Muhammadan' 
invasion or settlement has strongly influenced tenures. 

(h) Cinumsiancts of the landlord. - The owners of large 
estates are more generous to their tenants than small pro- 
prietors, who indeed are almost compelled by their poverty to 
exact the uttermost farthing. The difference is particularly 
marked in Oudh, where the rents of ialukdlirs are 'about 
20 per cent, lower than those or poorer proprietors. 

(c) The pnssure of population . — The real determinant of 
rental incidence is, however, the pressure of the population 
as evidenced by the demand fur land. When land is in demand 
rents steadily rise, and holdings as steadily decrease in size. 
Intensive cultivation seems to repay the tenants, who are by m« 
means worse off where their holdings are small Arthur 
Young's theory that a rising rental stimulates industry and 
so produces prosperity finds much support in the economic 
phenomena of these Provinces. . 

Prices of course affect rents where land is in demand, but 
only to a limited extent, The natural process of rent enhance* ' 
ment is not to raise rents all round, but to raise the rents of the 
inferior towards the rates of the superior lands. No feature of 1 
the rental economy of these Provinces is more market! than the' 
resolute refusal of the people to admit that a rise in prices k 
a ground for enhancement of rent. In many Pacts u'here rents 
are raised, the enhancement takes the form, not or a rise in the 
rate per liigfta, but of a reduction in the size of the Ingtta. 
Paces have absolutely no effect on rent rates in backward tracts 
where population is thin ; their only effect is to influence the 
area under cultivation. Where population is dense rents rise 
in epen cnlty of prices ; but in the long run prices have some 
influence. Elaborate inquiries between 1870 and 1S80 showed 
the extremely loose connexion between prices and Tents. 

° .ft"? action has disturbed the natural development nr 

rent chiefly by arresting enhancement of the rents of occupancy 
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tenants. The rents of occupancy and non-occupancy tenants 
in rupees per acre compare as follows : — 
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Although in theory occupancy tenants in the Province of Agra 
are not privileged as regards the rate of rent, the difficulties 
thrown in the way of enhancement by the law and the action of 
the courts have kept occupancy rentals low in the Meerut and 
Agra Divisions, particularly where canal irrigation is not used. 

Sonic allowance has, however, to bu made for the fact that the 
same tenant sometimes holds under the same landlord in both 
occupancy and non-occupancy right, paying for the latter in a 
joint account an enhancement which ought to have been laid 
partly on the former. In Oudh occupancy tenants are a small 
privileged body of ex-proprietors. The Agra law puts no limit 
on enhancement except the market rale. The Oudh law pro- 
tects every tenant (not being an occupancy tenont) from en- 
hancement for seven years, and at the end of that period per- 
mits enhancement of only one anna in the rupee (6-^ per cent.). 

fn the west of the Provinces each field often bears its own yield awl 
rent ; in the cast and in almost the whole of Oudh the rents lo,n P Itl,ts - 
are lump rents on the holdings. Where the natural soils vary' 
greatly, the rents tend to follow the natttral soils. Where the 
soils are fairly homogeneous, rents vary chiefly according to the 
distance of the fields from the village site. The fields near the 
village nearly always pay high rents ; they receive more atten- 
tion, getting better cultivation and manure than the outlying 
fields. In the Meerut Division, owing 10 careful cultivation 
the position of fields is of less importance than the quality of 
their soil. 

The all-round average incidence of the rental of non-occu- Kates or 
pancy tenants given nhovc represents the average rent for rcnt ' 
average crops. Rents sometimes vary in the same villages 
from R.' t in outlying poor soil to Rs. 100 per acre in rich 
garden cultivation near the site. Generally rents (in rupees) 
tuny be Mtul to range as in the table on following page. 
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Within and beyond thc;>c limit* tliure aro, of course, infinite- 
variations. 

Tobacco, poppy, sugar-cane, and garden-crops pay special 
rates, which range from about Rs. 5 or even less per acre 
in the submontane Districts to Rs. 150 per ante near large 
towns, where night-soil and sweepings are available as manure.. 
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Cotton, hemp, &c,, pay special rates, hut these differ but little ■ 
from those of ordinary land. 

The returns of wages are known to be so inaccurate that 
detailed figures are misleading. In the greater pari of the 
Provinces agricultural labourers ate paid wholly or partly in 
kind. The wages, when paid in kind, are either a certain 
amount of grain, or, at harvest-time, a certain proportion pr 
produce from the field. Whether the wnges are paid in cash 
or in kind, distinct variations can be traced in the amounts 
received hi different parts of the Provinces, the rates being 
highest in the west and lowest in the south and east. In 
the western Doau the value of the daily wage ranges from 
2 to 3 annas. It varies from i-J to 2 & annas in the eastern 
Districts where population is congested, and in Bunddkhand 
where labour is inefficient. From very imperfect data there 
is some reason to think that these customary rates have an 
upward tendency, most marked near the large cities. The 
actual wage, however, constantly fluctuates, within the limit* 
stated above, the determining factor at any particular season 
being the agricultural conditions then prevailing. Out of a-O 
mi . 10n a 8 t ' cultural labourers in 1901, 400,000 were recorded 
as in permanent employ. These one usually fed and clothed by 
hc'r employers and their wages scarcely vary. Village artisans 
v m number,; their services are remunerated by fixed 

S , i! ,Chare moro w le8S regulated by custom, and they 
ve certain amounts of grain or other food each harvest. 

a. ;iWl S A muU f of common knowledge that the wages of 
Skilled labour have risen greatly as a consequence of the 
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extension of railways and industries. Some information as 
to the rates paid will be found on pages 83, 84. Domestic 
service is more highly remunerated than it was ten years ago, 
and wages are steadily rising. 

The history of prices in these Provinces is similar to the Prices, 
history of prices throughout India. During the first half of 
the nineteenth century there were violent oscillations according 
to the season? in particular localities. A good crop meant low 
prices, a bad crop meant famine prices. Aud at distances 
which arc now considered small there were most extraordinary 
variations 1 . In those early days, also, there were great dis- 
crepancies between harvest prices and market prices. This 
state of things continued more or less until 1865. By that 
time communications had improved, and prices became 
steadier. There were still, however, marked variations in 
different places, and the difference between market and 
harvest prices also was considerable. A general rise in prices 
began in these Provinces, as elsewhere in India, about 1886 
and 1887. The causes of that rise arc still matter of dis- 
mission. A more remarkable feature has been the equalization 
of prices, which may lie said to have commenced after the 
Mutiny, and to have been largely due to improved communi- 
cations, especially railways. 

Table V (p, 147) shows the variation in prices of staples 
in seers per rupee during the thirty years 1871-1900, the 
famine years of 187S, 1896, 1897, and 1899 being omitted. 

It will be seen that prices have risen steadily except in the 
case of salt, but the abnormal conditions of recent years vitiate 
any definition of the present tendency or prediction as to the 
probable course of prices generally. At the present time (1904) 
prices are easier than they have been for years. The highest 
prices known within the previous 30 years were in 1897, 
when the weight in seers of grain to be purchased for a rupee 
was: wheat 9 to io^jmvur 1 r to 13, gram 9 to 10, barley 1 r to 
13, and rice 8 to 9. The striking feature in a famine year is 
the approximation of the prices of the inferior grain staples to 
those of the better class. 

The most prosperous parts of the Provinces are the Meerut Material 
and Kumaun Divisions. In the latter, there is no such 
individual as a landless day-labourer, while in the former the people, 
canal system ensures the cultivation of large areas, even in 

1 An Interesting Account of prices will be found in Mr. T. Mori son’s 
article on 'The Instability of prices before 1B61 ' in the Jmmiat of the 
Statistical Society, Scptcmiier 30, 1901, 
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a year of drought, and thus provides a constant demand fur 
labour. The standard of comfort is lowest iu the eastern 
Districts, where the pressure on the soil is enormous, nod in 
BpkdEmchaNd, where the vicissitudes of the seasons cause 
excessive variations in the area cultivated. There is little 
difference in dress between the small cultivator and the 
labourer, except that the clothes worn by the latter have to 
last longer, and be has nothing warm in the cold season 
except a patchwork quilt of rags. The houses of both ala$&> 
are of mud, but the cultivator will have several rooms round 
a small courtyard, while the labourer and his family live in a 
single room. No furniture is used by these classes beyond 
a bedstead and large jars or receptacle*, made of rruld which 
hold clothes or grain, and the labourer generally lacks even 
these. The cultivator has a number of brass, copper, andiron 
cooking vessels svorth Rs. 5 to lbs. 10, no table utensils being 
required ; but the labourer has to be content with one or two! 
In the matter of food the cultivator can afford vegetables and 
superior staples, while the labourer lias to live on the grain he 
has received as wages, or the cheapest available. A Musalmfin 
will have fewer cooking utensils than a Hindu, but will also 
own a few plates and cups of rough glared pottery'. In tin- 
case of a clerk earning, say, Rs. 40 a month, the standard of 
living is distinctly highcT. His house is usually of brick, and 
costs Rs. a to Rs. 4 a month instead of being rent-free. The 
furniture includes two or three cane stools or chairs, occasionally 
a table, and some wooden boxes for clothes. The ground is 
covered with a small cheap carpet, and a few rugs arc used 
for silting on and .as bedding ; while the cooking utensils are 
worth Rs. 20 to Rs. 40, Small payments of Rs. 1 or Rs. 2 
a month are made for the services of sweeper, water-carrier, ' 
barber, and washerman, instead of these being village servants. 
A clerk may spend from Rs. 12 to Rs. 30 in a year on his own < 
clothes, which are of finer quality than those of the cultivator, 
and lend towards an imitation of the European style. 

The forests in the United Provinces may, broadly, be divided 
into tire upper, middle, and sub-Himalnynti, and those situated 
in the plains. 


1 he fust he mainly i n the Jauitsar Biwar pnrgana of Dehl 
UQn District, in the tracts leased from the T e hrl State, nntl i 
e protected forests in the higher hills of vheKumaun Divisioi 

f "“ ™ Sl Imp o 0r(anl spew* are deodar {Coin's Dtedarn 
horn 6,000 to 8,500 feet elevation ; kail or blue pine {Pin 1 
8 from a now by Mr. J. AW Oliver, I. F. 5. 
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exeelsa), C.ooo to 8,500 feet; rat or spruce (Pina Morinda ), 

,7,000 to 11,000 feet; morinda or silver fir (A dies Wtbbiand ), 

8,000 to 10,000 feet; yew (TJm/r laccata ), 6,000 to 10,000 
feet; together with oaks, maples, and various other broad- 
leaved species. The box-tree (Buxtts sempervircus) also occurs 
in a few localities, though in no very great abundance. 

The next class occupies the middle slopes and valleys in Middle 
Jaunsar-Bawar, the Tehrl leased tracts, and the Kumaun 
Division. The most important species' are the clur or long- 
leaved pine {Times longifolia), a, 000 to 6,500 feet, which is 
found unmixed over very large areas; oaks, of which the 
commonest is Quera/s incana ; Pis/acia integerrima, a very 
valuable furniture wood, but rare; and the hill fun ( Cedrela 
sfrrata). 

The tliird division extends in a continuous belt along the Sub- 
lower hills from the Jumna on the west to the Sards river on 
the cast, and thence into Bengal and Assam. These forests 
for the most part consist of sal {S/torea robusta), associated with 
a relatively small proportion of other trees, of which the most 
important are — Terminalia iomtniosa and T. Chebula , Adtna 
cordifolia, Anogcissits latifalia , Lagers f roe tuia parviflora, Acacia 
Catechu (hl/air), Balbergia Sissoo {shlsham), Ccdrtla Toona, 
Eugenia opereu/ata and E. fambolana, Schleieliera trijuga, 
Ougeinia dalhergioides, Aibiszia procera , Mangifcra indica 
(mango), and Sfereospcrmum svavcolens. Sal of marketable 
value occurs in the outer hills up to an deration of 3,000 feet, 
but usually ceases to be the predominating species above 
a, 000 feel. Bamboos (. Dendroealamus strietus) are also found 
on the lower hills, mixed with sal and other species named 
above, but attain their greatest development between the 
Ganges and the Kosi rivers. Bamboos also occur in the 
mixed forests of Bundelkhand. 

The plains forests lie below the foot of the Himalayas, be- Plains 
tween the Jumna and the Gandak rivers, attaining their greatest forCals ‘ 
width in Oudh. They comprise large tracts of pure sal in the 
better-drained portions, hhair uml shlsham on the land adjacent 
to rivers, and intermixed with these areas containing sal, Adina 
cordifolia, Terminalia beierica, Bombax malabatiann, Albiszia, 

Odina IVodicr , Lagersfrocmht parviflora, Zizyphus Jujuba and Z. 
xylapyrus, Malhltts philippiticnsis, Jfolarrhena miidysentcrica, 

&C- The forests in Bundelkhand yield only small timber suit- 
able for local requirements. Bassia taitfolia ( mahta ), Buchana - 
niet la (if alia, and Biospy ros tomenhsa , which are valuable for 
their fruits and flowers, arc common all over the country. 
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Arimim c. For administrative purposes the forests are divided into three 
'ration, circles, each tinder the control of a Conservator l . These, 
■ignin, are subdivided Into divisions, under Deputy, Assistant, 
Extra Deputy, and Extra Assistant Conservators; and the 
divisions into ranges under the charge of Hangers or Deputy 
Rangers, assisted by beat officers (foresters and forest guards). 
The Imperial Forest School at Ddtm Diin has been established 
since 1880 for the education of the Provincial and Upper Sub- 
ordinate services of India and Burma ; students from Native 
Stales and private students are also allowed to attend. . The 
forests of the School Circle, one of those mentioned above, 
have been specially set apart for the education of the students. 
In 1906 a scheme was sanctioned to pros idea research insti- 
tute in connexion with the school. 

The forests in 1904 were classified as follows 
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and^cnvcO forests comprise 141 square miles of deod&r and 
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people by the District officers under rules sanctioned ■ by 
Government* The revenue derived from the sale of produce 
lo public departments and traders, and from grazing dues, is 
credited to the Forest department, the expenditure being 
debited to the same head. The annual revenue averages 
about Rs. 33,000, and the expenditure ks. 17,000. 

Tli ere are no areas specially set apart as fuel and fodder 
reserves, the wants of the people being met generally from areas 
left open under the forest settlements for the exercise of such 
rights. In other cases provision for the necessary .supply is 
made in the working-plans. Under the orders of Government 
the forests may be thrown open to the people in times of 
scarcity and drought, for the free extraction of edible produce, 
and to free grazing or grazing at reduced rates for those who 
enjoy no rights under the forest settlements, the open areas 
being utilized to their Tull extent, and the closed portions also 
thrown open, if necessary, in seasons nr localities 6f exceptional 
distress. Statements showing the pasturage available in the 
forests are drawn up annually in accordance with the famine 
code and submitted to the Director of Ixind Records and 
Agriculture, who maintains registers of cattlu and pasturage* 

In 1904, out of a total area of 4,078 square miles of ‘re- 1 
served/ leased, and * protected ’ forests under the management 
uf die Forest department, 3,211 square milts, or nearly So 
per cent., were under protection from fire, nnd the failures 
amounted to only 146 square miles, or less than 5 per cent- of 
the area under protection. The expenditure incurred was Rs, 
fi 2,000, or Ils. 19 per Square mile protected. 

The whole of the forests has been demarcated and mapped, 
with the exception of some inconsiderable areas recently ac- 
quired, which are now under survey. 

The only plantations of a special nature arc the llSnlkhet 
and ChakratS orchards and nurseries. These have been main- 
tained for many years with the object of promoting fruit-grow- 
ing, which is now an assured success. Two small plantations 
of imported chestnut-trees were also established in 1900, in 
the Naint Tnl and JaunSar divisions. 

The gross Forest receipts lose from an average of 13! lakhs 
m 1881-90 10 more than 15 lakhs in 1891-1900. They 
amounted to laklis in Tt)oj and exceeded 22^ lakhs hi 
’ ■ The expenditure in the same periods has varied Htlle 

being about 9 or 10 lakhs yearly. 

Feat has been found in the Upper Dooh, and coal is known 
to exist in Southern MinSpur. In 1896 a mine wax opened in 
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what has been variously called the ICotu or Singraull-J walamukhl 
coal-field, but the works were closed after t,ooo tons had been 
extracted, as the operations did not pay. 

Iron and copper are found in the Himalayan Districts, and Metals, 
the mines were formerly of importance ; but the increased 
difficulty of working copper, as veins became exhausted, has 
led to the closing of most of the mines, and the ironworks are 
very small and supply only the immediate neighbourhood. In 
(903-4 leases for mines worked after the native fashion were 
issued for eight iron mines and one copper mine ; but the 
royalties collected amounted to only Rs. it 6. Iron was once 
worked by a company at the foot of the hills near Nairn Tal, 
but the operations were not a commercial success. A pro- 
specting licence for a large area in Dehra Dun has recently 
been granted, and an English company lias obtained a mining 
lease for copper in Ktimaun. Gold is obtained in minute 
quantities by Washing in some of the rivers in, or near the foot 
of, the hills. 

Limestone is found in the Himalayas, but is only used locally Lime- 
for making lime owing to the difficulty of transport In most S,0,1C - 
parts of the plains kankar, which is a fortu of calcium carbonate, 
is found in beds a few feet below the surface and is used for 
metalling roads and making lime. Usually the kankar is in 
small nodules, but sometimes it occurs in a more solid form 
and can be cut in blocks for building. 

Stone is largely quarried in MirxSpur District in what is called Stone, 
the Stone Mahiil, which extends over 1G0 villages with 9,529 
quarries, of which 1,382 are working. The stone is a fine 
sandstone, largely used for dock-building, for municipal drains 
and private houses, while stone ballast is displacing Itankar or 
nodular limestone on railways. Curry-stones, hand-mills, potters’ 
wheels, stone vessels, and other articles are also made in the 
District and exported. The Stone Mahal is Government 
property, hut is Worked by private individuals, who pay duty 
rtt rates varying from 4. annas per too cubic feet for ballast to 
1 anna per cubic foot for cut stone. In 1903-4 the gross 
income from duty was Rs. 88,000 and the expenditure on stall 
und toads Rs. 46,000. Small quantities of granite have been 
obtained from Banda, MirzSpur, and Almora, of slate from 
GarhwSl and NainT Tal, and of soapstone from Jhansi and 
Hamirpur. -'Slone is also worked in Agra and Muttra Districts 
and in Bundelkhand, while it is used more commonly than 
brick in the Himalayan Districts. S nlt nnt ] 

There are no mines for salt in the United Provinces, but salt saltpetre. 
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is sometimes manufactured <m it small scale during the process 
of refining saltpetre, which Is prepared from nitrous earth by 
liMviation. The purified salt is chiefly consumed in the area 
east of Allahabad, and in parts of Oudh it is employed to 
adulterate imported salt. T» Aligarh, Agra, Etaiyaht , and 
Mainpuri the impure salt or sitia is used for curing dried meat 
for export to Burma. Salt is also used in the manufacture of 
soap, and for curing hides and skins. Carbonate and sulphate 
of soda are prepared, by indigenous methods, from the saline 
efflorescences called reft, which are found in barren land in 
many parts. 1 ■ ’ 

Cotton is ginned and spun with rude appliances as a home 
industry all over tire Provinces. Weaving is carried on in most 
Districts on hand-looms of simple construction. In lpot' the 
number of persons supported by industries in connexion with 
cotton was over i-J millions, of whom nearly t million ' were 
dependent on weaving, 140,000 on spinning, and 156,000 on 
cleaning, pressing, and ginning. The largest industry" is hi 
Azamgarh District, where there are about 13,000 looms j but 
thete are also important centres in FysSLbSd, Aligarh, Etah, 
Muzaflarnagar, and Sahnrnupur. The commonest production 
is a plain uncolourcd material used for clothing, and often 
woven of the exact size required for a loin-cloth {dhoti) or, 
sheet. Coloured fabrics, including check* and stripes, are also 
produced, and machine-spun yarn is preferred for these. Muslin 
is made in small quantities in Lucknow, Benares, Bulntidshtihr,' 
Fyz&bad, Jaunpur, Mirzapur, and Ran Bareli, The principal 
weaving castes arc the Kotls (Hindus), who numbered nearly 
a million in J901, and the Julahfis (Musalmans), who were 
900,000 strong. Both hand-spinning and hand -weaving have 
suffered from the competition of the mills, especially the former, 
but the rate of decline is said to have lessened during the last 
twenty years. Machine-woven cloth is better in appearance 
than the material produced by hand, but the very defects jo! 1 
roughness and unevenness in the latter make it preferred, for 
quilts and the like, and it is more durable. 

Experiments in the production of mulberry silk have been 
canned on for many years without much success. In Mirz&pur 
District wild cocoons of the tasar moth are collected, and 
worms bred from them by the jungle tribes. Since the famine 
° u out-turn has been Drily about a million cocoons, 

or half of the former production, 

. ’ s ^* c ^hief centre of the silk-weaving industry, and 

m 1899 ‘to capital invested in that District was estimated at 36 
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lakhs. Some work is also turned out at Agra and Farrukhabad, 
and in Aznmgarb and Jbfinsi Districts. At Benares the chief 
fabrics made are kineob {ftnmkhwah) or brocade, which is adorned 
with gold and silver threads, and many varieties of piece-goods 
and articles of clothing. In Azamgarh mixtures of silk and 
cotton are more common, and good satin is also produced. 

Silk braid is made hi many places. In 1901 there were 13,500 
persons employed in silk manufacture, &c., of whom 12,300 
were in Benares. 

Embroidery in silk or cotton on muslin is called thikan, and Em- 
Lucknow city is famous for this industry, which is carried on by 1,roid «y. 
the more respectable classes of poor people, especially Muham- 
madans. Handkerchiefs and other articles for personal use or 
wear are the chief productions, and the industry is probably 
increasing. Embroidery in gold and silver on velvet, silk, crape, 
sarcenet, &c., was formerly prepared for the native demand at 
Agra, Benares, and Lucknow, the out-turn being chiefly saddle- 
cloths, cavers for cushions, elephant-housings, caps, coats, and 
other articles of clothing. Slippers, table-covers, &c., are now 
produced for the European market. 

In every District there is a smalt local trade in blankets. Wool. 
These vary in quality, the best being produced in Bahraich 
and Muzaffamagar, but all are of coarse brown stuff, very 
different from the European style. In the hills many kinds or 
woollen cloth are produced in small quantities, almost entirely 
for local use. Goats' hair is made into ropes and sacking, and 
in the Himalayas and Mir/apur into coarse cloth. In 1901 
there were 50,000 persons supported by wool industries, but 
many of the persons recorded as sheep- and goat-breeders and 
shepherds (120,000) are nlso employed in blnnkct-making. 

Cotton carpets or dans are woven on a large framework, the Cnrpcis 
warp beingananged horizontally. Stripes form the usual design, an<1 
but other patterns are also made. The industry is carried on 
in every jail, and Aligarh, Bareilly, and Agm Districts arc 
especially noted for it. 

The principal centre for the manufacture or woollen carpets 
is MirzSpur, where a considerable number of factories arc at 
wotk, including some under European supervision. There is 
also a large factory at Agra ; and while the industry is carried 
on in many jails, the carpets produced at the Agra Central jail 
(annual production about 15,000 square yards) have the best 
reputation. Smaller quantities are made in MorSdabgd, Cawn- 
pore, Bulandshahr, and Jhunsi Districts. In the case of woollen 
carpets the warp of cotton yarn is arranged vertically, and the 
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carpel is made by placing ties of woollen yarn round every 
pair of threads, instead of weaving. Smaller tugs ate also nrndt 
both of cotton and wool : and felted articles of unspun wool, 
such as nigs, prayer-mats, horee-elotlis, saddles, & c., ore 
produced in many Districts, those made in Balwaich being 
the best. 


The art of dyeing is practised in all jiaits of the Province*, 
and is applied to cotton, wool, silk, and leather. Till within 
the last twenty years the dyes used were chiefly of vegetable 
origin ; but the use of aniline and albarine has increased 
enormously, nnd is fast driving out the older art. The cost 
of dyeing has thus hear cheapened, nnd coloured materials 
are more used, though the dyes are (leering. There is a can- 
■ddemblc industry in cotton-printing. Three classes of cloth 
are used: English long-cloth for curtains, tablecloths, &c. : 
coarse country cloth for quilts and rough chintz: and a still 
stronger cloth for Use in place of carpels. The preparation 
of the doth by washing nnd bleadung takes several days', 
and patterns are then produced by stamping with ft wooden 
die held iri the hand. The art is most flourishing in the 
towns of Farrukhabad, Lucknow, Jahaugirabiid (Kulixndslwthr}, 
and Jsfarganj (Futehpur). 


Personal ornaments for females are produced in great variety 1 
by the * wdinnrv sonars or goldsmiths. They include necklaces, 
nngs fur the finger mid the nose, bangles, earrings, anklets; 
tiaras, Ate., in gold or silver, soraerimes ornamented with 
precious stones. The poorer classes wear rings, bangles, 
earrings, and anklets of brass ur pewter. At Lucknow' orna- 1 
mental buses, bowls. flower-mses, &c., are made of silver, 
adorned with ri/oussc work, but these arc chiefly for the 
European market. Quaint figures of animats art made in 
Muttra District, of silver cast in a mould. Enamelling 00 
siher and gold, and hidri work, or inlaying silver in an alloy 
from which kukka pots, &c., are made, were formerly practised 
at Lucknow ; hut these industries hate almost died ottt. Over 
250,000 persons were returned in iyoi as supported by work 
in connexion with gold, silver, and precious stones, white! the 
Nm-lr aistu numbered 2S.*,oco. 

'lhe blacksmith is usually a village servant, who makes and 
ici-urs tit* simple agricultural implements in common use, 

jsn? v ^ ’ n ^d. benares, Mirzjpur, Cawnporc, 

am, 1 arrakkilud are important centres for the manufacture 

Jj™ »«• < 5 *bes fox dome tic use. Kough 

'' ' 0 a ** Haftnas anti Cawnpore. In rpot. 
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300,000 persons were returned as supported by the iron 
industry. 

Household vessels are almost exclusively of metal. Hindus Brass ami 
use brass or some other alloy, while Musalmfins use copper copper ‘ 
vessels, which arc periodically tinned. The chief centres of 
manufacture are Mirzapur for ordinary Hindu articles, and 
Farrukhabtid and Lucknow for Muhammadan utensils. More 
ornamental work is produced in Benares, such as idols, sacri- 
ficial implements, shields, bells, embossed panels and trays, 
besides goods for the European market. There are less 
Important centres for similar work in the Districts of Hamirpur 
(idols), Muttra (idols), JhSnsi (toys and brass vessels orna- 
mented with copper), and Etiiwnh (sacrificial accessories and 
musical instruments). The ornamentation is partly beaten out 
with punches and partly engraved. In Moriidabad engraved 
brass-work is ornamented with black, red, or blue lacquer. 

There is a striking tendency towards the concentration of the 
manufacture of ordinary articles in the larger centres. The 
main industries connected with brass and copper supported 
nearly do, 000 persons in 1901. 

The chief class of pottery produced is a rude red ware t’oUery. 
for domestic purposes. Only the lower castes of Hindus use 
earthen vessels as cooking-pots, table vessels, or pipe-bowls, 
but Muhammadans use them freely. Large pots are, however, 
used by all classes of agriculturists for storing water, grain, 
and dry goods, for cattle troughs, and for raising water for 
irrigation. Small articles are made on a heavy wheel revolving 
horizontally, but the larger vessels are moulded. Ornamental 
pottery is produced at Chunfir in Mirzapur District, and in 
Alrgarh, Azamgarh, Lucknow, Bulandshahr, Moradabad, 

Stlapur, and Meerut Districts, and in the JlSmpur State. The 
Bulandshahr, Meerut, and Rampur pottery resembles that made 
at Multfin in the Punjab, and is the most artistic. At Lucknow 
clay models of human beings, fruit, and vegetables are made, 
which have considerable merit. The potter caste, called 
Kumhar, numbered more than 700,000 Hindus and 20,000 
Musalmans in 1901, while 370,000 persons were returned as 
supported by pottery-making. In villages the potter is a servant 
of tiro community, who receives regular dues and presents, and 
supplies certain articles Tree. 

Crude native glass is made at many places in the Doab, Glass, 
the chief centres being in Aligarh, Mainpurl, and Etawah 
Districts. It is manufactured from an efflorescence on the soil 
of impure carbonate Of soda, and the principal articles made 
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are glass bangles. Country-made glass is blown into small ■ 
phials and flasks in many places. 

There is a considerable trade at Agra In articles carved 
from marble inlaid with other stone, and from soapstone. In 
Muttra District sandstone is carved J nnd many private houses 
and temples exhibit exquisitely carved screens in reticulated' 
tracery, while pillars and beams are also adorned with patterns ■ 
in relief. 

Wood-carving was formerly of importance, and carved door* 
posts, lintels, doors, and balconies still adorn private houses 
in ninny Districts. At present the chief work done consists of 
articles for sale to Europeans, such as overmantels, screens, 
and photograph frames. Execution is largely sacrificed to' 
speed of production, and the fret-saw and punch arc bad 1 
substitutes for the highly-trained eye and hand. Sahamnpur 
is the chief centre of the trade ; but excellent ebony-carving 
is produced at Nagina in Ilijnor District, and at Mainpuri 
carved wood is inlaid with brass wire. 

Ivory-carving is very rare ; but die workmen who produce 
small articles of bone, such os combs, toys, and die like, 
occasionally work in ivory. Both ivory and bone are used for 
inlaying in wood. 

The manufacture of sugar is of great importance, especially 
in the Bareilly, Gorakhpur, and Benares Divisions. The cane 
is pressed in small mills, with two or three rollers, turned by 
oxen. The juice is then roughly filtered and boiled, and the 
raw sugar is known as gur or rad according as it is solid or 
liquid. Pad is refined by filtering through grass mats and 
returning thn colour by means or a weed callc-d siwar {IlylnUl 
vcrttcillaia ). Other methods of filtering are through woollen' 
blankets or mats of tire straw. Crystallized and loaf sugar 
are also made by dissolving g)tr in water. 

The most important factory industry is that of spinning 
and weaving. The first mill was opened by private enterprise 
at C.uvnporc in rSfip, and three others r nxc working in the 
same city. In 190; there were five other mills, three at 
Agra and one each at Mirzftpur and Hhihras. The total 
capital inverted is about m lakhs, and the out-turn in 1903-4 
amounted to af> million pounds of yam and. 4 million pounds'^ 
of woten goods. The principal Mati&tics ore shown on the 
following page, 

t he number of factories for ginning, cleaning, and pressing 
cotton fluct nates, but h.is increased cunsidcmbly from eight 
m iSSi to sixteen in )St)r, sixty-five in rr,oi, and ror in 1903, 
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while the number of persons employed was nearly 5,000 in 
1901 and 8,500 in 1903. These presses are mostly situated 
in the Meerut and Agra Divisions, and are largely owned and 
managed by natives. 



rSSo-r. 

1890-1. 

1900-1, 

>403-4. 

Number af mills .... 

2 

£ 

6 

9 

Number ofloams .... 

97s 

2,141 

*,645 

3.**5 

Number of spindles 

38 . 3*8 

135 , 84 * 

947,230 

309,630 

Average dnily number of bunds 
employed 

1,194 

5,003 

7 , 01 7 

8,940 


The single woollen mill at Cawnporc is the largest in India. Wool. 
The out-turn consists of blankets, all kinds of woollen cloths 
and fabrics, knitting yam, Berlin wool, &c., valued at over 
t 5! lakhs in 1903. The progress made is shown below : — 



iflSG. 

rSpt. 

1901. 

>903. 

Number of mills . 

I 

r 

1 

I 

Number of looms . 

2 ^ 

27* 

302 

302 

Number of splmllcs . . 

Average dally number of bands 

5,* 60 

7,690 

13,066 

13.066 

employed . . > . , 

S08 

1,400 

T,50o 

1,500 


Tanneries have long been established in Cnwnpore, where Leather, 
there are now four large concerns employing more than 7,000 
persons daily. All kinds of leather goods, including boots and 
shoes, saddlery, military and police accoutrements, are produced 
and exported to many parts of the world as well as sold in India. 

There are six breweries, five of which are situated in the Breweries, 
hills and one at Lucknow, the total out-turn in 1903 being 
j -4 million gallons of beer. 

Other important mill industries are a paper mill at Lucknow, Other 
two large sugar-refineries at Shahjahanpur Rnd Cawnpore, at indl,stries ’ 
the former of which rum has long been made, nine iron 
foundries, and a jute mill. Smaller under hikings are the lac 
factories in Mirra pur, forty-five of which employ about 4,700 
persons daily, and soap works, ice factories, flour mills, oil 
presses, printing presses, bone mills, dairies, and brick and 
tile works. The manufacture or indigo is declining, but in 
1903 there were 402 factories with 27,300 persons employed. 

Unskilled labour is paid at rates which vary according to Wages, 
the demand for other work, especially agricultural. Women 
are occasionally paid as little as 1% annas a day, but 2 annas 
is more usual. Male coolies receive from 2 annas to 4 annas, 
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bui tiic rate usually varies between 2J *wl 3. annas, -Musnni- 
and carpenters arc paid at rates varying from Rs. 8 to Rs< 15 
per month, and blacksmiths from Rs. 1 2 to Rs. co. Fitters, 
icccivc from Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 according to their ability, engine- 
drivers Rs, 8 to Rs. 15, and spinners in cotton mills Rs. 10 
to R$. 15. 1 1 < 

Except in Cawnporc, the number of factories or mills in any 
single place is not sufficient to affect internal migration appre- 
ciablv, and unskilled workmen can be obtained without diflt- 
cully. Skilled labour in such places has often to be imported 
from Bombay or Karachi. In Cfl'vnpnre, however, labour is 
often difficult to get, and the number of immigrants is large 1 
but they come chiefly from neighbouring Districts, and .very 
few from a considerable distance. Wages are high, while lilt 
cost of living is not appreciably more than elsewhere, so * that 
the operatives arc able to support themselves without continu- 
ous labour. No recruiting agency lias yet been formed 4 but 
in 11/05 an exhaustive inquiry was made by an official into the 
causes which affect the supply, and an attempt hits been made 
by a combination among the masters to regulate wages and 
prevent competition for labour. Since plague spread in Own- 
pore the labour difficulties have increased, and two mills have 
erected model dwellings for their workmen. 

The trade of these Provinces prior to annexation falls into 
two classes . the trade of the East India Company, and that or 
the people generally. The former was almost entirely confined 
to the purchase of cloth at the tw o centres of Tftndii in FyzabStl 
and Allahilkvd, the value in 1 786 being less than 3-lakhS, and 
a little opium. The latter was most important in the eastern 
half of dm Provinces, for Rohilkhand produced chiefly rice and 
otbci grain which was exported to Delhi and the neighbouring 
Districts, while the upper portion of the 1 )o«l> had suffered St* 
much during the decay of the Mughal empire that it had no 
manufactures and ugnculturc was languishing, the only excep- 
tion being a small out-turn of indigo near Etawalu MirzApur 
vras the great centre of trade, owing to its position on fhc 
Ganges. Here came mercliantb from the Deccan and Jliindd- 
Wvwni. with raw cotton and indigo, shawl merchants from the 
west and traders from Nep3l, taking an ay piece-goods, raw silk, 
and spices from Bengal, and tin and copper imported from 
oversea* The through trade in j jBfi was esti ina t ed at about 50 
lablis. Cotton goods from die eastern half of the Province-* 
i.erc the chief export oT local production. Bcfun.- die collapse 
of the Mttglval power, the finer products of the loams were sent 
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to Delhi, but trade with Europe sprang up after the battle of 
Bu.vor in 1764. 

The chief exports now are wheat, oilseeds, raw cotton, sugar, General 
molasses, opium, hides, and^/zl \ the chief imports are English ^actcr 
and Indian cotton goods, metals, kerosene oil, manufactured ing trade, 
wares, salt, spices, and for some years past foreign refined sugar. 
Agricultural produce amounts to about 60 per cent, of the 
exports and 12 per cent, of the imports in normal years, but 
had seasons completely alter the balance of trade. In the 
Meerut Division alone, where there is a magnificent system of 
irrigation, the exports are fairly steady. The bulk of trade is 
-carried by rail, and for this accurate figures exist. The total 
value of imports by rail rose from 11-9 crorcs in 1880-1 to 13-3 
croresin 1890-1, ig -6 crores in rgoo-r, and was 18*3 crores 
in 1903-4, wliilethe total value of exports was a crore, 15 crores, 
sS crores, and 24 crores in the same years. Accurate figures 
of the river-bome traffic are not available, but its total value 
is estimated at nearly 4 crores. More than half is carried in 
about equal proportions by the GogTa and the Ganges. Next 
m order come the Rapti river, the Ganges Canal, the Jumna, 
and the GumtT. Agricultural produce is by far the most im- 
portant item of this trade, which also includes large exports of 
wood and stone. Since 1898 the river-bome traffic between 
the United Provinces and Bengal, carried along or across the 
Ganges, the Gogra, and the Gandak, has been systematically 
registered, and its value in 1903-4 was : imports, 108 lakhs ; 
exports, 122 lakhs. No complete statistics are available for the 
traffic on roads. From 1897 to 1899 the road traffic with the 
Punjab was registered at seven posts, and from 1900 to 1902 
the traffic with the Riijputana States was registered at ten posts. 

The system has since been applied to traffic with the Central 
India States. It is estimated that the total value of trade by 
road with other parts of India is : imports, 272 lakhs ; exports, 

124 lakhs. The foreigrt trade with Nepal and Tibet, which 
will be described below, is registered ; in 1903-4 imports were 
■valued at nearly 123 lakhs and exports at 48 lakhs. 

The chief centres of trade are Cawnpore, Allahabad, Mirza- Chief 
-pur, Benares, Lucknow, Meerut, Aligarh (Koil), Hathras, ccntres ’ 
Muttra, Agra, Fairukhabad, Moradabad, ChandausI, Bareilly, 
Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, Ghaziabad, Khurja, Kasganj,Bijnor, 
Gorakhpur, Ghazlpur, FllTbhlt, and Shahjahanpur. Of these, 
Cawnpore, Agra, and Hathras are the most important; but 
traffic is registeied separately only for the first. The trade of 
Cawnpore is chiefly in raw cotton, cotton goods, grain, oilseeds, 
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and hides and skins, and amounts to about one-fourth of the 
total traffic of the Provinces. Mirzapur, Eenarcs, Lucknow, , 
and Farrukhabad are great centres of the brass and copper 
industries; but in the other towns the trade it) agricultural 
produce is tire most important. i 

The Upper India Chamber of Commerce was founded in 
1889 and now has forty-five members, who include almost every 
European commercial firm and manufacturing concern of con- 
sequence in these Provinces and in the Punjab. Its head- 
quarters are at Cawnpore. Trade carried on by natives ot 
India has no similar organization. 

The mechanism of internal trade is simple. Except in the 
large towns there is no banking system, and rupees are more 
popular for actual payments than currency notes. In small, 
towns away from the railway, remittances by notes sometimes, 
raise the price of these above their face value. The greater 
part or the Provincial trade is rami, and is carried on by 
methods of long standing. In the rural tracts markets are held 
at convenient local centres, a few miles apart, once or twice or 
even three times a week. The surplus produce is disposed of 
in one of three ways. It is handed over to the village grain- 
dealer, or sold to itinerant buyers, or disposed of in markets.. 
The grain-dealers and buyers may either be agents for larger 
firms or sellers to them, and thus numerous small lots of pro- 
duce are brought together within teach of the railways, and 
consigned elsewhere by the exporting firms, who are either local 
traders or agents of firms at the seaports. Similarly imports of 
goods are brought in by the large houses and distributed by , 
them to the retail shopkeepers who have shops in the town* 
and attend the country markets, or to itinerant vendors. Trade 
is thus highly organized, though the methods are not those of 
European countries. Hardly a singular vernacular paper pro- 
vides commercial intelligence for its readers. In towns small 
retail businesses appear to be increasing, and it may be said 
that retail dealers supply a mote diversified class of goods than 
lormerly. The whole tendency is towards the breakdown or 
the old rule — one article, one dealer. The principal trading 
castes are the Earuas or Yaisyas, but these now have no 
monopoly. Certaiu trades connected with the supply of food, 
such as confectionery, can be carried on only by castes who are 
considered pure ; but even here there is a tendency to wink at 
the intrusion of other castes. A hundred years ago Eanjaras 
were the grain-carriers, but they have now settled down to- 
agriculture 
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The total value in 1903-4 of the* external rail-borne trade External 
with the most important Provinces and States is shown below, tr,wie ’ 
in lakhs of rupees : — 



Port of 
Calcutta. 

Port of 
Bombay. 

Rajputana 

and 

Central 

Indio. 

Punjab. 

Bengal, 

excluding 

Calcutta. 

Bombay 

Presidency, 

excluding 

port. 

Imports , 

6,2s 

*,19 

3 , l 6 

2,69 

3 , SO 

MS 

Exports . 

10 ,66 

3.50 

3,13 

3 i 4 l 

3 , 3 S 

49 

Total 

16,94 

6 , 29 

-M 9 

6,10 

6,88 

1,64 


Twenty years ago the trade with Calcutta was nearly half of 
the total ; but it has now fallen to little more than one-third, 
owing to the improvement of railway communications with 
Bomba}-. 

The imports may be divided into raw materials (including Imports, 
machinery and coal) and goods ready for consumption. Of 
the first class, nearly all the coal comes from Bengal, while 
railway plant and machinery are chiefly imported from Calcutta, 
Bombay, the Punjab, and Bengal supplying most of the re- 
mainder. The most valuable raw materials imported are metals, 
which are chiefly obtained from Bombay port, Calcutta, and 
the Bombay Presidency. Most of the gunny-bags imported, 
which are used for exporting grain, come from Calcutta and 
Bengal, and Bengal also supplies lac. Hides and skins are 
chiefly obtained from Rajputana and Central India or the Pun- 
jab. In the case of articles ready for consumption, piece-goods 
take the first place, usually amounting to one-quarter of the 
total imports. These come chiefly from Calcutta, Bombay port, 
and Bombay Presidency. Salt is imported from Rajputana, 
the Bombay Presidency, and the Punjab. A large proportion 
or the total grain imported is usually rice from Bengal and 
Calcutta, but in 1903-4 there were considerable imports of gram 
from the Punjab. A temporary feature of the sugar trade is 
the extent to which sugar from Mauritius has replaced beet sugar 
from the continent of Europe since the imposition of counter- 
vailing duties. The imports aTe more than balanced by very 
large exports of country-made sugar. 

The most valuable of the raw materials exported are oil- Exports, 
seeds, which are sent to Calcutta, Bombay, and the Punjab. 

Raw cotton goes chiefly to Bombay and Calcutta for shipment 
to foreign countries, and hides and skins are mainly disposed 
of in the same way. Grain and pulse take the first place in 
the exports of articles ready for consumption ; but the figures 
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fluctuate enormously- In the prosperous year 2892, the 
exports were valuer! at 95 lakhs, while in the famine year 
1897 they fell to 54* lakhs. The value in 1903-4 was 520 
lakhs, the most important heads being wheal, gram, and puhe 
and millets. In prosperous years the wheat is chiefly Mint to 
Calcutta or Bombay for export. Opium also forms a valuable 
article of export, most of it being sent from Ghfivipur to Cal- 
cutta or to the factory at Patna. Next in importance comes 
sugar, which is supplied to Jlajputana and Central India, the 
Punjab, Bombay Presidency, Bengal, and the Central Provinces. 
The most important item under the head of provisions is ghi 
(clarified butter), which 15 sent to Calcalta,' Bombay Presidency 
and port, Rajpulana and Central India. The chief mnriniac- 
tured goods exported are cotton and woollen. The largest 
markets for cotton goods are Bengal, RnjputSnn, and the 
Punjab. Trade in indigo has decreased rapidly since 1898, 
owing to the competition of the artificial dye. Previous to 
that year tlm exports varied from 70 lakhs to over a crore, but 
they have now sunk to 46 lakhs in rcioo~r,2i£ in ipot-z, and 
13 in 1903-4. More than half of the total goes to Calcutta 
and a considerable portion of the remainder to the Punjab. 1 
Trade Foreign trade passes direct from these Provinces only tn 
in'me*' Tibet and Nepal. It is conducted on primitive lines. Sheep 
and goats are the means of transport to Tibet, nnd ponies or 
pack-bullocks to Nepfil, while barter is largely the method of 
exchange. Tire registration is fairly accurate, as transport is 
difficult outside the roads on which the posts are placed. The 
value of the imports from Nepal has risen from 57 lakhs In 
t88o-i to 59 lakhs in 1890 -1 and 81 lnkhs in 1 900-1. The 
principal items and their value in j 900-T were; grain 35 lnkhs, 
chiefly rice, ghi \ 1 Jaklis, oilseeds J lakhs, timber 3 lakhs, gums 
and resins 1 lakh, and spices 7 lnkhs. The exports have risen 
from 3a lakhs in rS8o-t to 34 lakhs in T890-1 and 43 lnkhs 
in r 900-1 ; including Cotton goods 27 lakhs, salt 4 lakhs, sugar 
3 lakhs, and metals 2 lakhs. In 1903-4 the imports were valued 
at ii$ lakhs, nnd the exports ut 45 lakhs. 

Trade with Tibet is on a smaller scale. The total value , of 
the imports in 1 900-1 (chiefly borax, salt, and wool) was under 
7 lakhs, and of the exports (grain, sugar, cotton goods, and 
pedlars* wares) 3J lakhs. In 2903-4 the imports and exports 
were 7-5 and 3-3 lakhs rcspecth’ely. 

commit *^ lc length of railways in the Provinces increased from 

wcatinn. a »5r 1 miles in 1891 to 3,423 m 1902 and 3,636 in 1904. 

Railway*. Metre-gauge lines increased from 8x4 to 1,410 miles, and 
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broad-gauge lines from 1,757 lo 2,226 miles. There is now General 
x mile of railway to every 31 square miles of area. A railway s i stem ‘ 
runs through some part of every District except Almora and 
the Tehrl State. The main features of the system are due to 
the requirements of trade, but they have been occasionally 
modified by military considerations and the necessities of 
famine protection. 

It has already been stated that the bulk of the trade of the Connexion 
Provinces is with Bengal and Calcutta, and the most important 
lines are those which carry this. The two trunk lines passing 
through the length of the Provinces parallel to the great rivers 
are the East Indian and the Oudh and Rohilkhand, both state 
railways on the broad gauge, the former being worked by 
a company and the latter directly by Government. The East 
Indian Railway, which was commenced before the Mutiny as 
a military line and trade route, lies entirely south of the 
Ganges, crossing the Jumna at Allahabad, where it enters the 
Doab. It serves Ghazipur, Benares, Mirzapur, Fatehpur, 
Cawnpore, Etawah, Muttra, Agra, Aligarh, Bulandshahr, and 
Meerut Districts, and meets the North-Western Railway at 
Ghaziabad. Three short branches run from Dildamagar to 
the bank of the Ganges opposite GhazTpur, from Tfmdla to 
Agra, and from tjathras junction to Hathras city, while the 
Jubbulpore branch from Allahabad forms the main route From 
the south-east of the Provinces to Central India and Bombay. 

The length has increased from 579 miles in 189X to 597 miles 
in 1904, including 58 miles of double track. The Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway starts from Mughal Sarai on the East 
Indian Railway, and its main line traverses the Districts of 
Benares, Mirzapur, Jaunpur, Partabgarh, Rae Bareli, Lucknow, 

Hardol, Shahjahonpur, Bareilly, Moradabad, Bijnor, Saharanpur, 
and the Rampur State. A loop -1 ine, formerly the main line from 
Benares to Lucknow, also serves Jaunpur, Fyzabad, and Bara 
Bank!. Important cross connexions from Lucknow to Cawn- 
pore, from Bareilly and Moradabad to Aligarh, and from 
Moradabad to Ghaziabad, link it with the East Indian 
Railway. Its broad-gauge length has risen from 693 
miles in xS9r to 1,187 m >les in 1904, while Si miles of 
narrow gauge have been constructed, forming an important 
link between the eastern and western systems of India. A 
third means of communication with Bengal is the Bengal and 
North-Western Railway, an assisted line of metre gauge. This 
line was till recently situated entirely north of the Gogra, serv- 
ing the Districts of Gorakhpur, Basti, Gonda, and Bahraich, 
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Phils Imndii-f ran up to the Nepal border. Its Impcrrttnro 
I--- -a unmfiKtdy increased by the link mentioned a We, 
rriiEcfi connects it through blra Batik! and IaickmMv with tin- 
RtJ/putHTUL-M^lr.t Jlailv-ny at Ctwnpott, and within the last 
fca years extettdons have been made south of the Gogra. in 
ItaJILS, (jtliialptir, A/arnenrh, and Benares Districts, Tw- 
Ia\-ih has risen from 301 miles in iSoi to ;Gt miles in 1904 
I "(arnc^IrC^ Btddes the Jubbtilporc brunch of the East Ihdi.m Railway 

r'ai'gi dr«r .ue wn lines to Bombay. The Indian Midland section 
nf die Cheat Indian I'auniufa broad-gaUge line from Ttfirri 
divide-- at Jltinsi, one branch passing through the Gwnliur 
Ktnit to Agra anil Delhi, where it joins the East Indian, while 
the cither traverse- Jltnun District, meets the East Indian at 
Caniiporf, and passes over the Ondtt ami Kohilkhtmd litre to 
Lucknow. Including a brunch constructed a*} a famine-relief 
line from JhArr-i to M.tnikpur on the Jubbulpore branch, which 
cruises Itaiuirpur and Il.lndA Districts, ihi- railway, aril) eh is 
u Mate line (incotp orated since it»o with the Great Indian 
I’enii' uD), h.id a length r.f 358 mile- in 1801 and 33d folks in 
193.). Tin: i.tlic-T line h the mdrc-jmuge Catvnporev\chhncr2 
branch of the Rajputina-MitlwA Railway, which inecfc? the 
■.astern ‘ystum at Cairnpore and traverses FnmtkliuhSd, Ei.ui. 
Aligarh, Mtittra, nod Agra Districts. It is a state railway, with 
a length <*f 261 miles in t S*> 1 and z8a miles in 
The vrvvlnm frontic-mf the Tronnecs is crossed by the Eait 
}V1'V Indiw Iv-tiliuiy opposite Delhi. The NnrthAVb2.tt.rn State 
Ratjnay meet, the Quclh and kahilklmd at i\‘ili5mnpur, and 
a, *$ 4 die rich Districts of Murafiltrnignr and Mwuit. 

'mifig the Er.A Indian line at GkVilbld, The total length 
,0 7 Ml on the broad gauge, in both 1S91 and tyaa. 
[[)' * IVc-st f/f the Copra, t!ie Mtbmontam* District* of SltAptn, 
K-bcth amt TtUbhit arc traversed by the Liickiwvr-lJureiUr 
Btaji • Railw.iv en the nt» lie puugi. . with » length of 1 p3 miles in 
tSyi and 231 nulcj. In. too 4. The kohilkhand-Kumauri itsaisted 
ratii-jj 0.1 the -jnc piitgiL, nidi 34 mills built before iSor, 
tuv- Ituai lfirriHy V- Kath^ITint at the foot nf the bills near 
N-'-hi I At, ,v br,cr, rh of the Oudh and Rohilldiind Railway to 
IDfiivlr I -o’, 1.— r.n r'itrr.dc?l to Dthm by a '-uzriintccd line, 
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In Hardoi, and of the East Indian in Meerut, of the Bengal 
and North-Western in Oudh, and of the Rohilkhand and 
Kumaun in Moradabad, Naim TaJ, Bareilly, and Budaun. 

The cost of construction per mile has been — on metre-gauge Cost of 
lines : Lucknow-Bareilly and Rohllkhand-Kumaun, Rs. 41,503 ; ^" stnic ' 
and Cawnpore-Achhnera, Rs. 46,940 ; on broad-gauge lines : 

Oudh and Rohilkhand, Rs. 79,538; and North-Western, 

Rs. 1,71,532. Separate details are not available for the other 
lines, which are partly situated in other Provinces. 

The Provinces are now so well served by railways that Influence 
there is no difficulty in moving grain to any part in which 
the harvest may have failed, and the result has been to 
equalize prices. In particular the line through Southern 
Bundelkhand has been of value. The chief effect of railways 
on the social conditions of the people has been to relax the 
restrictions of caste. Food is purchased at railway stations 
without too close inquiry into the caste of the vendor, and 
the convenience of swift locomotion overweighs the prejudices 
of the higher castes against contact with those whose touch 
necessitates bathing. 

The use of roads for through communication has declined Roads, 
since the spread of railways. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century there were two main routes through the Provinces. 

One led from Delhi through Muttra to Agra, and crossing 
the Jumna at Etawah, passed through Kora in Fatehpur to 
Allahabad. The other ran eastwards through Garhmuktesar 
to Moradabad, and then by way of Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, 
Mallanwan (in Hardoi), Rae Bareli, Salon, and Benares to 
Patna. When the Provinces became British territory, 
zam'ntdars were responsible for local roads. The first great 
works undertaken by the British Government were : the grand 
trunk road, commenced in 1832, the line of which has been 
generally followed by the East Indian Railway ; the road from 
Mirzfipur to the Deccan, and the road from Agra towards 
Bombay, the last two being of importance for trade, though 
their length in these Provinces is short, while the first was 
the great road to the frontier. By 1856 branches had been 
completed from Khurja and Delhi to Meerut; from Aligarh 
and Bbongaon (Mainpurl) to Agra; from Bewar and Gursa- 
haiganj to Fatehgarh, from Kalpi to Cawnpore, from Allahabad 
to Jaunpur, and from Mirzapur to Jaunpur; and from Gha- 
zlpur to Gorakhpur, with sections to Benares and Azamgarh. 

It was then found that the absence of roads in the Bareilly 
Division had enabled the Benares Division to capture the 
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trade in sugar; and a road was commenced from Pllibhtt 
through Bareilly, Budaun, and Etali to the grand trunk 
road, and other roads from Bijnor through Meerut District, 
to Delhi, and from Bulnndshahr and Aligarh to Anfipshahr. 
After the Mutiny an important cross-road from Bands: through 
Fatehpur and Rae Bareli to FyzabSd was undertaken. There 
were no metalled roads in Oudh before annexation, except ' 
that from Cawnpore to I.ucknow. After the Mutiny a military ; 
road was made from Allahabad to Fyzabad, and the road from 
Lucknow to Fyzfibad was improved, and extended to Jaunpur. 

The roads described above still form the principal through 
communications. The length of metalled roads increased 
from 4,68 1 miles in 189 1 to 5,082 miles in 1901, while the length 
of unmetalled roads under regular repair rose from 13,603 
ntilcs to 14,167 miles. As funds become available roads oh', 
metalled, especially where they act as feeders to railways. 
Including roads maintained in private estates, forests, and the 
like, and also the unmetalled toads which are not regularly 
repaired, the total length of roads in 1904 was: metalled. 
5,789 miles; unmetalled, 24,914 miles. Metalled roads are 
almost entirely under the Public Works department, »ud 
un metalled roads under the District boards. 

The body of the ordinary country cart consists of a frame- 
work of bamboos and wood, but contains no boards. Sacking 
or mats are used to prevent grain or similar substances from 
falling out. The wheels are frequently solid, though made 
of several pieces of wood fitted together, and- are rarely tired. 
Country carls vary in size according to the breed of cattle 
available and the state of tire roads. The commonest means 
or conveyance of passengers is the one-horse ckka t a light 
two-wheeled cart, which merely consists of a box-shaped body 
" a about 4 feet square on which the driver and two or 
three passengers squat. In the towns improved eikas with 
springs are becoming common. 

A light railway runs from Shahjabanpur to the Lucknow- 
Sitapur-Bareilly Railway at Mailftnl in Kherf District. It was 
originally owned by a company, but is now worked by the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway. An agreement has 
recently been made with a private firm for the construction 
of {mother light railway from the East Indian line at Sh5h- 
dura m Meerut District to Salrarnnpur, which will serve a rich 
tract of country. 


bCOn Tnade exclusively for navigation, 

When Lord Ellcnborough . postponed the construction of the 
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Ganges Canal he declared that its chief purpose should be for 
navigation, hut this view was successfully opposed. On the 
Ganges Upper and Lower Irrigation Canals, which are con- 
sidered together for this purpose, the length of channel open 
to navigation 5 s 412 miles. Special works have been under- 
taken to facilitate traffic. The Ganges main canal lias several 
falls, and supplementary channels, each about r-^ miles long 
and provided with a lock, were made to avoid the interruption 
of navigation throughout the course from HardwSr to 
Cawnpore. The Cawnpore branch was an integral part of 
the Ganges main canal j but since the opening of the Lower 
Ganges Canal the portion of the Cawnpore branch between 
Nanfi where the Ganges Canal bifurcates and Gopalpur where 
the Lower Ganges Canal crosses the Cawnpore branch has 
been used only for navigation. The total capital expenditure 
on navigation works to the end of 1900-1 on the Ganges and 
Lower Ganges Canals was 9 lakhs. The gross income during 
the five years ending igoo-i averaged Rs. 6,000, and the 
working expenses Rs. 10,000. If interest on the capital 
outlay be added, the annual loss has been Rs. 22,000. On 
the Agra Canal, with a capital expenditure of 9 lakhs, receipts 
averaged Rs. 4,009 and expenditure Rs. 7,000, while interest 
charges amounted to Rs. 35,457. The Agra Canal was closed 
to navigation in June, 1904. 

The only steamers plying along the rivers of these Provinces Steamers, 
are those of the India General Navigation and Railway 
Company, Limited, which provide a feeder service on the 
Gogra. Starting frOm Dlgha Ghat in Bengal the steamers 
call daily at Barhaj in Gorakhpur District, and every fourth 
day at Ajodhya in Lyzabad, which is the farthest port readied, 
a distance of 293 miles from Digha. The passenger and 
goods traffic are of equal importance, and the latter indudes 
general merchandise, jute, food-gTains, wine, beer, manu- 
factured iron, acids, and salt. The steamers can carry from 
300 to 600 passengers and from 25 to 75 tons of cargo. 

Another line till recently called at Ghazipur on the Ganges. 

The spread of railways has greatly interfered with the River 
carriage of goods by water. There is now no expenditure on tra| f ,c - 
the improvement of natural waterways, except on the Ganges 
between Allahabad and Ballia. Here an attempt is made to 
keep a waterway never less than 4 to 6 feet deep. This depth 
is suffident for country boats and for the river steamers 
formerly plying. Tolls are collected in accordance with 
rules made under Act I of 1867, and about 1880 brought in 
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about Rs, 15,000 annually. Ten years Inter the receipts liad 
fallen to about Rs. io.ooo, and in 1903-4 they were only 
a little more than Rs. 7,000. The normal expenditure on tire 
works is estimated at Rs. S,ooo to Rs. 1 0,000, n contribution 
from Provincial revenues being given when required. The 
country boats are clinker-built, with a burthen ntrely exceeding 
roo tons and usually much smaller. They are propelled by 
towing, punting, rowing, or sailing, according to the state of the 
wind, the river, and its banks. 

Ferries. The rivers are crossed in about twenty places by boat- 
bridges and ferries under the management of the Piiblic 
Works department, All other public ferries arc managed by 
District boards, except one or two leased to railways. 1 There 
is a steam ferry at GbSzIpur on the Ganges, and during the 
rains steamers are used at Ajodhyh, but country boats are 
generally used in other places. 

posi office. The United Provinces and the Native Slates of Rampur 
and Tchrf form, together with certain States in the Central 
India Agency and the Stale of Dholpur in JRsjputana, a postal 
circle under the Postmaster-General of the United Provinces. 
The statistics on the following page show the advance in postal 
business in the United Provinces in the three last decennial 
years, and also the figures for 1903-4. Unless otherwise 
expressly stated, the figures do not include those of the 
Central India States and Dholpur. 

The figures given in the table relate to both the Imperial post 
and the District or local post. This latter system was a sub- 
stitute far the posts which, under an old law, -amht fairs were 
compelled to maintain for the purposes of official communica- 
tion, the police, and the magistracy. Tire personal obligation 
was replaced in 1863 by a Cess, the proceeds of which were 
utilized to open post offices at places where their existence 
would not be warranted under the commercial principles of 
the Post Office. The expenditure nn the District post 
averaged Rs. 1,86,997 per annum during the five years elid- 
ing with 1903-4* The number of District post offices on 
March 31,1903, was 289, and the total length of District- 
post mail lines 9,249 miles. In 1906 the reservation of part 
of the local rales, in which the cess above mentioned had 
become merged, Was abolished; and the District post is now 
administered m the ordinary way. 

Cwet!' Ti ! C °f scarcity or famine in these Provinces is 

deficient rainfall in the soutli-westem monsoon, resulting in 
n failure of the harvest. The tracts most liable to famine are 
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tlie dr}' tracts of Bundelkhand and the Agra Division. The 
submontane Districts generally get an adequate rainfall; the 
Meerut Division has a magnificent system of canal irrigation ; 
while the eastern Districts and Southern Oudh are protected 
by an enormous number of wells. The wells, however, 
only partially protect the rice crop, which is the important 
crop in the east 



rSSo-i. 

1890-1. 

1 QUO-I. 

1903-4 

Number of post offices . 

*i,o6; 

*L5Si 

1,7(3 

1,858 

Number of letter-boxes . 

*434 

*i,?54 

3,641 

4,545 

Number of miles of postal 
communication . 

*11,966 

*13,665 

(5,(43 

>5,875 

Totat number of postal 
articles delivered : — 
Letters . 

*16,950,338 

35,461,3*3 

32,384,463 

35,312,638 

Postcards . 

*3,738,334 

14,485,832 

26,727,167 

33,333,144 

Packets . 

*370,074 

(,426,162 

3,305,937 

3,903,470 

Newspapers . 

*1,593,199 

3,57i,3oi 

(including 
un registered 
newspapers). 
3,7«,o3o 

(including 

unregistered 

newspapers). 

3,809,910 

Parcels . . 

*198,509 

147,630 

(registered 
as news- 
papers in the 
Post Office), 
410,613 

(registered 
os news- 
papers in the 
Post Office). 
613,716 

Value of stamps sold to 
(he public . 

Rs. 

*5,84,485 

Rs. 

*9,81,844 

Rs. 

(3,67,983 

Rs. 

18,75,749 

Value of money orders 
issued .... 

*Go,i7,iro 

*3,05,16,680 

3,17,56,5(8 

3,97,94,4 8 8 

Total amount of savings 
bank deposits 

• 

*70,(5,955 

(,09,85,530 

81.01,354 


" These figures include statistics for Dholpur Slate, for which separate figures are not on record. 


From the point of view of famine the autumn is the more Harvests, 
important harvest, as it provides the food-supply for the masses 
of the people, millets and rice. The spring harvest is generally 
the more valuable (except in the rice tracts); but it is the 
revenue harvest, not the food harvest. Complete failure of 
any harvest is no longer possible ; whether partial failure will 
cause scarcity or famine depends on the degree of failure and 
its effect on the labour market, the character of preceding 
haivests,,and the general condition of the people. The most 
important crops from the point of view of famine are rice 
in the eastern and submontane Districts, and elsewhere 
millets. 

When tire rains fail, the Government looks out for the 'Warnings, 
regular warnings of distress. Prices rise, private charity begins 
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1837-8. 


to dry up, and the beggars flock to the towns. There is great 
activity in the grain-trade and an increase of petty crime, 
The people become nervous and apprehensive. They may 
even take to plundering grain-dealers’ shops. Cries against 
speculation and comers in food-grains are raised. These 
symptoms recur in every famine, , , 


Famines are known to have been frequent under native 
rule, but beyond a few horrors that have been preserved in 
contemporary accounts their history has been lost. Between 
a.d. 1291 and 178G thirteen famines are recorded from, the 
neighbourhood of Delhi alone. At (he close of the thirteenth 
century we read that the people from the Siwaliks came 
crowding into Delhi and in the extremity of hunger drowned 
themselves in the Jumna, while prices rose to four times the 
ordinary rates. In the second quarter of the fourteenth century 
the excessive taxation of Muhammad bin Tughlah. aggravated 
the results of drought and thousands of people died. Ibn 
Batuta says that he saw people eating hides; Barni relates 
that man ate man ; the distress lasted for years. At the end 
of the fourteenth century, after the ravages of Timur, the 
Upper Doab again suffered from famine; and in 1424 famine 
in Hindustan prevented the match of the royal army to 
Kanauj. In 1471 the Lower Doab and Bundclkhnnd suffered 
during the wars between the Lodis of Delhi and the Jauhpur 
kings. Two hundred years later, famine due to drought 
ravaged the Upper Doab in 1 66 1 , Even of famines so lute as 
177° »ttle is known that i$ worthy of record. In r 7 S3-..} 
occurred the great famine still known as the cfiSlisa or ’40 
(r 7 S 3-4 — 1S40 sautvat), in which instructions were issued' 
to ‘Chiefs and Collectors’ to regulate the price, distribution, 
fui sa e 0 gram, and to establish storehouses. Ten years 
later severe famine visited the Provinces in consequence of a 
rn.lure ,n the monsoon of 1803, following a period of political 
disturbance. Relief was given by remitting over 30 lakhs 
of revenue, by advancing 10 lakhs to the landowners, and by 
72 L f Jaunty on all grain imported into Benares, 
AllahlibSd, Cawnpore, and Fatehgarh. This was followed In 

: 7 . a . n V n,ne ,n tiie hans-Jumna Districts, regarding 
which little is known. 

° m ' r ! cd P u ' ha I )s the worst famine or the nine- 
C6n ' rom Allahabad to Delhi the famine was 
1816 wT?Tf y , betWCen Cawn P° reand -Agra- The rains of ■ 
bSn m0Sl C0m P lcle, >' and previous harvests had 

P ■ Prices rose to about 10 seers per rupee. There 
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were violent outbreaks of crime and the troops had to be 
called out. The mortality was very great, and the country did 
not recover for many years. The principles of modem relief 
policy date from the arrangements made in this famine. 
Remissions of revenue were granted to the amount of 
95 lakhs j 20 lakhs was spent on relief works and 3J lakhs 
on gratuitous Telief. 

This famine was followed by a cycle of good years. Then 18G0-1. 
came the disturbances of the Mutiny and two years of irregular 
rainfall. In i860 the monsoon failed, and famine was general 
in the western Districts of Bundelkhand and very severe 
between Agra and Delhi. More than g lakhs was spent on 
relief works and 5-^ lakhs on gratuitous relief. Advances were 
given to the extent of 3 lakhs and 2^ lakhs of revenue was 
remitted. This famine is celebrated for the invention of poor- 
houses by Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Strachey, and for the gift 
of relief to Jtctrda-msten ladies in their homes ; it was also the 
occasion of the first famine inquiry, in the course of which 
Colonel Baird-Smith drew prominent attention to the increase 
in staying power shown by the people. This he attributed to 
stability of tenure and canal irrigation. 

The Rajputana famine of 1 868 affected the whole of the rS68. 
west of the Provinces and Bundelkhand, and was very' severe 
in the trans-Jumna Districts. Sir William Muir, the Lieutenant- 
Governor, issued the famous order insisting on the personal 
responsibility of officers to save every life that could be saved. 

The relief system, however, broke down under the pressure of 
immigration from Native States. About 25 lakhs was spent on 
relief works and 4-| lakhs on gratuitous relief. About ro lakhs 
was advanced to cultivators, but remissions of revenue were 
small. 

The Bihar famine of 1873-4 was accompanied by scarcity 1873-4. 
in tbe adjacent Districts on the east of these Provinces, and 
also in Bundelkhand. It was found, however, that little 
relief was required. 

The failure of the monsoon in 1877 was the worst on record, 1877-8. 
and the autumn crop on unirrigated lands was lost \ but good 
rains in October and December secured the spring harvest. 

Relief works were opened in September, but people did not 
come in any numbers until early in 1 S78. They left the works 
for the spring harvest, but returned when that had been 
gathered, and stayed until the rains fell in August, 1878. Only 
16 lakhs was spent on relief works, and about 4 lakhs on 
gratuitous relief. 

tr.r. x H 
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,890-2. In 1890 both crops failed in JKnmaun, which hardly produce*! 
sufficient grain to support its inhabitants even in good reasons; 

The people had money, but them was no grain to buy. Accordi 
ingly Government imported 45,000 maunds of grain. Tins 
nn;t the situation, and no fnrlher relief was required. 1 Similar 
conditions in 1892 led to similar measures. Again about *. 
45,000 maunds of grain were imported by Government agency. 1 
This proved to be sufficient in Garluval, but relief works were 
opened elsewhere. These failed to draw any considerable ^ 
numbers, and an early monsoon in 1895 put an end to the 
scarcity, which in neither year had been acute. , On both __ 
occasions the expenditure was small, most of the money spent 
having been recovered. 

1896-7. The monsoon of 1S95 failed in Kundellchand, ami by the ' 
end of the year it was necessary to start relief. The' raids of 
the year following failed more or less generally and famine 
became general over the Provinces, excluding the Meerut 
Division. A very elaborate organization of relief wus Under- , 
taken. Altogether 282 million ‘ units * 1 were relieved. The 
direct expenditure on relief, excluding establishment and in- , 
cidental charges, was 167 lakhs. Loans and advances amounted - 
to 40 lakhs, revenue was suspended to the extent of nearly 
145 lakhs, and 1 emitted in the case of 65 lakhs more. 

Statistics. The effects of the famine of r 868-9 an d 1877-8 were still to 
he traced in the census statistics of iqot, the former in the 
low proportion of persons at ages between thirty and thirty-five, 
and the latter in that at twenty to twenty-five. The vital sta- 
tistics for the years j 894 and i S97 illustrate the difference in Hie ■ 
effects of bad fever and famine. Infantile mortality Wtts greater 
in 1894 than in 3 S97 ; but this was probably due to tt higher 
birth-rate in 1893 than in 1 896. From tire ages five to fifteen 
famine sweeps off more persons than fever. Between the ages ~ 
of fifteen and forty fever is more deadly to females than famine, _ 
and less fatal to males, the explanation being that this is the 
child-bearing age for females. From forty to sixty famine 
claims more victims from both sexes than fever, which 1 again 
assumes the upper hand in the Inst stages of life. Both 
fever and famine reduce the birth-rate, but the recovery* after 
a famine i» Immediate and more marked than after fever. 

1 reunion. Much has been dope to protect the Provinces, against 
the effects of drought. Tlie Donb is intersected with canals 
drawn from the Ganges or the Jutnna, the greatest being the 
Ui'PER Ganges Canal, capable of irrigating about million 

’ r Unit ' rooms one person relieved for one dny. ■ 1 
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acres. The Lower Ganges Canal has already irrigated more 
than a million acres, and is designed to irrigate million 
acres. Altogether 1,551 miles of canals and branches are 
open, with 8,081 miles of distributaries, 3,432 miles of drains, 
and 331 miles of escapes, navigation channels, mill-runs, &c. 

In addition there are about half a million masonry wells, of 
which the greater number are found in the eastern Districts 
and southern Oudh, The Government offers advances on 
easy terms for the construction of wells to all who can give any 
security. As yet but little advantage has been taken of the 
offer. A programme for extending canals and banking up 
small streams to form reservoirs is now being carried out in 
Bundelkhand, where the principal canal is taken from the 
Betava. 

Great attention has been paid to the improvement of com- 
munications. In 1904, 3,636 miles of railway were open to 
traffic, and some 300 miles in addition were under construc- 
tion or about to be constructed, while surveys have been 
sanctioned for 165 miles more. The railways are fed by an 
elaborate system of roads that are regularly kept up. 

The first Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- AdminisUa- 
vinces was Sir C. T. Metcalfe, who was appointed in 1836. 

Excluding temporary incumbents, his successors, with the dates ment. 
of their appointment, were: Mr. T. C. Robertson (1840); 

Mr. J, Thomason (1843) ; Mr. J. R. Colvin (1853) ; Sir G. F. 
Edmonstone (1859); Hon, E. Drummond (1863); Sir W. 

Muir (1868); Sir J. Strachey (1874); and Sir G. Couper 
(1876). The Governor-General-in-Counril three times ad- 
ministered the Provinces in person : namely, from 1838 to 1840 
(Lord Auckland), from 1842 to 1 843 (Lord Ellenborough), and 
from 1858 to 1859 (Lord Canning). The North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh were united in 1877 under Sir G. Couper 
as Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Commissioner, a post which 
has been since held by Sir A. C. Lyall (1882), Sir A. Colvin 
(1887), Sir C. II. T. Crosthwaite (1892), Sir A. P. MacDonnell 
(1895), Sir James Digges La Touche (1901), and Sir J. P. 

Hewett (1906). The title of Chief Commissioner was dropped 
in 1902, when the new name of United Provinces was 
introduced. The Secretariat staff consists of five secretaries 
and five under-secretaries. Three of the secretaries belong 
to the Indian Civil Service ; the chief secretary is in charge of 
the Revenue, Appointment, General Administration, Political, 
and Forest departments; another secretary of the Medical, 

Judicial, Police, Educational, and Sanitation departments; 

h 2 
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and the third of the Local Self-Government, Financial, Muni- 
cipal, Miscellaneous, and Separate Revenue departments. 
The other two secretaries belong to the Public "Worlrt depart- 
ment, and ate also Chief Engineers. One of these deals with 
the Irrigation branch, and the other with Roads and Buildings. 
The Board of Revenue is the highest court of appeal in revenue 
and rent cases, and lias also important executive duties. It is 
the chief revenue authority in the Provinces, controlling the 
assessment and collection of land revenue, income tax, slamps, 
and excise, and is also the Court of Wards. There are two 
permanent members, and a third member was temporarily 
sanctioned for four years from 1902, on account 1 of the 
pressure of work due to settlement and the operations of 
the Bundelkhand Encumbered Estates Act. The Board has 
a secretary and joinl-sccretary who belong to the Indian 
Civil Sen-ice, and a junior secretary Avho belongs to the' 
Provincial Sendee. The heads of Provincial departments arc 
the Inspector-General of Police, Director of Public Instruction, 
Inspector-General of Jails, Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 
Sanitary Commissioner, Director of Land Records and Agricul- 
ture, and Commissioner of Excise and Stamps, who is also 
Inspector-General of Registration. The Accountant-General 
and Postmaster-General represent Imperial departments under 
the Government of India, 

Districts There are forty-eight British Districts, thirty-six being in the 

Divisions. ^ rov ' nce °f Agra and twelve in Oudh. The average area is 
about 2,2oo square miles, and the average population a million. 
Districts vary in size from 977 square miles (Lucknow) to 
5,223 square miles (Mivzapur) in the plains, while (he hill 
Districts of Almora and Garhwal have an area of 5,416 and 
5,629 square miles respectively. Each District is in charge of 
a District officer, who is called Collector and Magistrate in the 
Province of Agra, excluding the Kumaun Division, and Deputy- 
Commissioner and Magistrate in the Kumaun Division and in 
Oudh. The Districts are grouped together in Divisions; each 
under a Commissioner, to whom the District officers are sub- 
ordinate, There are nine Divisions, having an average area of 
nearly 12,000 square miles, and a population of 5 to 6 millions. 
The number of Districts in a Division varies From three 
(Kumaun and Gorakhpur) to five (Benares), six (Meerut, Agra, 
Bareilly, Lucknow, and Fyzflbad), or seven (Allahabad). The 
most important subdivision of a District is the tahsli, of which 
there are 217, with an average area of 500 square miles and 
a population of 220,000. For judicial purposes (both criminal 
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and revenue) the District officer assigns a subdivision, which 
consists of one or more taftsils, according to the number of 
officers available, to each of his subordinates, who may be 
Covenanted Civilians {Joint and Assistant Magistrates and 
Assistant Collectors), or members of the Provincial Service 
(Deputy-Collectors and Magistrates). In a few large Districts 
(e. g. Saharanpur, Banda, Harhlrpur, Jhansi, Gorakhpur, Naini 
Tal, Almora, and Gathwal) one or more of the subdivisional 
officers reside in their subdivisions, but as a rule they are 
stationed at head-quarters. In the revenue system of the 
Muglials the Sarkar roughly corresponded in area to the 
Division, and the Dastur to the District, though the limits of 
particular units have largely altered. 

Each tahstl is in charge of a (akslbdar, who is primarily Sub- 
responsible for the collection of revenue, and also exercises °^“ te 
judicial powers (criminal and revenue). Taksils are divided 
into pargatias (which are chiefly of importance in the periodical 
settlement of land revenue, when they are taken as convenient 
units). The parganas correspond very closely both in name 
and area with the mahals recorded in the Aiti-i-Akbarl. Sub- 
ordinate to the tahsi/dars are the supervisor kStmngos, of whom 
there are, on an average, about three to each iafisil, or 731 in 
all. These officials supervise the work of the patwaris 01- 
village accountants, and check their papers, besides performing 
miscellaneous functions. 

The village autonomy is chiefly confined to the internal Village 
relations of the villagers. As in most parts of India, menials sy£tetn ' 
(such as the messenger, watchman, barber, and sweeper) and 
artisans (blacksmith, carpenter, and potter) are village servants 
and receive a share in the crops for ordinary services. Previous 
to British rule the village system in Northern India was local 
government by an aristocracy. The lower castes managed 
their 01m social affairs by a panchayat or council in each caste, 
but had no voice beyond this, and were largely in the position 
of serfs. The higher castes had no panchayais , but the chief 
tenants or satnind&rs managed the affairs of the village. Land 
revenue and canal rates are generally collected (except in the 
eastern Districts) by the Iambardar, who is selected by the 
subdivisional officer after nomination by the whole body of 
co-sharers. Apart from this, no regular link existed between 
the people at large and the officials of government, till, in 1894, 
headmen, generally selected from the iambardars, were ap- 
pointed in every village and large hamlet. The headman 
( mukhia ) has no powers of any kind, but in consideration of 
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Ills duties of reporting crime under tile Criminal procedure 
Code he is allowed to possess a sword without a licence. Jin 
attempt recently made to associate the headman with the police 
in criminal investigations lias been abandoned. 

Name The Commissioners of the Bareilly and Kumnuti Divisions 
Swtes. , lre political Agents for the Native States of Rsmpufr and T ehrT 
respectively. Each of these States is administered by the 
chief with the help of a Council or Baxbar. lit RUmpur 
the Minister is at present (1906) an official lent by the 
British Government. Both chiefs now exercise full powers of 
civil, criminal, and revenue administration j but the Ritjil of 
TehrJ submits the records of cases in which he has Ordered 
capital punishment for the approval of the Commissioner of 
Kumaun. The Commissioner of Benares is .a Political Agent 
for the purpose of paying certain political pensions. 

Legislation A Council for legislative purposes oftly was first constituted 
Le 'Yu* * n ^ consisted of nine members, of whom rlol fewer 

Council. TC than three were non-officials, the Lieutenant-Governor pre- 
siding. The Indian Councils Act of 189a prodded for an 
enlargement of both the functions and the numbers of the 
members. The Council now consists of a maximum number 
of fifteen members, of whom not more than Seven may be 
officials. Of the eight non-official members, six are appointed 
by the Lieutenant-Governor on the recommendation ■ of the 
representatives of two groups of selected municipal boards, 
two groups of District boards, the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce, and the Senate of the Allahabfid University., The 
annual financial statement is explained by the Financial Sccrfr 
Uvry to Government and discussed by the members, 'who are 
not, however, permitted to refer to Imperial finance. Questions 
may be asked at any meeting on any subjeer, but are limited 
to matters of fact in the case of subjects which are, or have 
been, the subject of controversy between the Government of 
India or the Secretary of State and the Local Government. 

The following are the chief legislative measures specially 
affecting the Provinces winch have been passed since 1880, 
excluding Acts subsequently repealed : — , , 

A, is the CovEkmjK-GcMr«Ai.'s Council. 

Vaccination (XIII of 3880). 

Kenanrt Family Domain j .... (XI V of 1881). 1 

Indian Easements (V or t88j, extended 

by VIII of iBpih 

Northern India Ferries .... (til of x68fi). 

Lleutenant-Govemoi’s Functions, Agra . (XIX of 1 886). 
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Oudh Wauhas , .... (XXI of 1886). 

Ondh Rent (XXn of 1886). 

Civil Courts, Agra ..... (XII of 1887). 

Allahabad University ..... (XVIII of 1887). 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 

(Administration) (XX of 1890). 

Cowls, Ondh ..... . (XIV of 1891). 

Excise (XII of 1896). 

Assam Labour and Emigration . . . (VI of 1901). 

United Provinces (Designation) . . . (VI of 190*). 


B. Acts of the Lieutenant-Governor. 


■Water-works .... 

. • 

(I of 1S91). 

Lodging-houses .... 


(I of 189a). 

Village Sanitation 

* > . 

(II of 1S92). 

Village Courts .... 


(Ill of 189a). 

Sewerage and Drainage 

a • 

(Ill of 1894). 

Honorary Mtmsifs . . , 

• » 

(II of 1896). 

Steam Boilers and Prime Movers 

• ► 

(I of 1S99). 

Conrt of Wards 

* • 

(HI of 1899). 

Municipalities .... 

a * 

(I of 1900). 

Oudh Settled Estates 

• » 

(II of 1900), 

Agra Tenancy .... 

• • 

(n of 1901). 

Land Revenue .... 

■* * 

(HI of 1901). 

Bundelkband Encumbered Estates 

• • 

(I of 1903). 

„ Alienation of Land 


(II of 1903). 

General Clauses . . . 


(I of 1904). 

Local and Rural Police Rates 


(II of 1906). 

United Provinces District Boards 


(Ill of 1906). 


Except in the ICumaun Division, which will be referred to Adminis- 
later, the subordinate civil courts are distinct from the courts Nation of 
dealing with criminal and rent and revenue cases. The High ]nstlce * 
Court in the Province of Agra, and the Court of the Judicial 
Commissioner in Oudh, are the final appellate authorities in 
both criminal and civil cases. The former consists of 
a Chief Justice and five puisne Judges, and the latter of 
a Judicial Commissioner and two Additional Commissioners. 


District and Additional District Judges, of whom there are 
twenty-one in the Province of Agra and six in Oudh, have both 
original and appellate jurisdiction in civil and criminal cases, 
and occasional appellate jurisdiction in rent cases. District 
officers and their assistants, including iahsildurs, preside in 


both criminal and rent and revenue courts. In ICumaun the 


Commissioner is a High Court in civil cases and a District 
Judge in criminal cases, while the District officers and their 
assistants exercise civil, criminal, and rent and tevenue powers. 


In the larger cantonments the Cantonment Magistrates have 
limited powers as Judges of a Small Cause Court. 
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The ordinary civil courts of original jurisdiction are those or 
the Munsir, Subordinate Judge, Judge of Small Cause Courts, 
and District Judge. There are sixty-eight Munsifs in the Pro-! 
vince of Agm and twenty-five in Oudh, whose jurisdiction' 
extends to all suite the value of which docs not exceed Rs. 1,000, 
In Oudh a few Munsife have been specially empowered to ( 
decide suite of a value up to Rs. 2,000. Subordinate Judges, 
of whom there are nineteen m Agra and twelve in Oudh, may , 
try suits of any value in Agm, and .suits the value of which 
docs not exceed Rs. 5,000 in Oudh, unless they are specially 
authorized to try suits without limit. Appeals from the decrees 
of Munsifs and Subordinate Judges, where the value of the 
suit does not exceed Rs. 5,000, lie to the District Judge, who, 
may, and generally does, transfer appeals from the 1 decrees of' 
Munsifs to be heard by Subordinate Judges. Appeals from 
the deciees of District Judges, and from the decrees of Sub- 
ordinate Judges in cases exceeding Rs. 5,000 in value, lie to 
the High Court in the Province of Agm and to the Judicial 
Commissioner’s Court in Oudh. There are five Judges of , 
Small Cause Courts, whose jurisdiction extends to suits valued 
at Rs. 500, in the Districts of Allahabad, Cavvnpore, H enures, 
Agra, and Lucknow; but all Subordinate Judges and many 
selected Munsifs have limited jurisdiction as Judges of Small 
Cause Courts. 

The principal statistics of civil suits are shown in the table 
on page 151. There has been a striking increase in the number', 
of cases disposed of by Small Cause Courts, which averaged 
32,459 from 1881 to 1S90 and 59,45s from 1891 to 1900. This, 
is more than counterbalanced by the decrease in cases tried by. 
Subordinate and District Civil Courts. The increase in rent 
litigation is due to a change in the law in the Province of Agm 
made so recently that its permanent effect cannot be gauged. 
The figures for civil suits proper do not include those for 
Kumuun, where the number of suits decided averaged 5,320 ' 
from 1S81 to 1S90, 5,092 from 1891 to 1900, and was 4,228 in 
1901, and 4,187 in 1903. 

In Oudh there are a few Honorary' Munsifs, and the system 
is now being extended to the Province of Agra. Their jurisdic- 
tion 15 similar to that of Judges of Small Cause Courts, but is 
limited to suits not exceeding Rs. 200 in value, und they follow 
the procedure of ordinary Munsifs. Provision lias been made 
for the establishment of village courts by (United Provinces) 
Act III of 1892, and Village Munsifs are being' appointed. 
Only simple cases are cognizable by these courts, an d jurisdic-, 
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tion is fixed at a maximum of Rs. 20. In 1903 the seventeen 
Honorary Munsifs in Oudh. decided 1,750 cases; and 435 
Village Munsifs, of whom. 1 78 were in the Province of Agra 
and 257 in Oudh, decided 7,221 cases. 

The stipendiary Magistrates include fa/islldars, Deputy- Criminal 
Magistrates, Assistant and Joint-Magistrates, and District conTls - 
Magistrates. The first-named usually have second or third 
class powers, while Deputy-Magistrates and Covenanted 
Civilians are invested with fuil powers after completely pass- 
ing their examinations. There are also eleven regular Canton- 
ment Magistrates, and a few Special Magistrates in the Forest 
and Canal departments. In the larger towns and in a few 
rural areas there are benches of Honorary Magistrates with 
27S members; seventy-six other Honorary Magistrates are 
empowered to try criminal cases, chiefly in their own estates. 

The chief statistics of criminal justice are given in the 
table on page 151. There has recently been a steady though 
small reduction in the total number of persons convicted, 
which fellfrom an average of 236,765 in the decade 1881-90 
to 228,881 in the following decade. The decrease is chiefly 
noticeable in the convictions for offences against person and 
property, which fell by more than 6 per cent., and indicates 
a distinct improvement in public safety. 

All District Judges are Registrars under die Registration Regisira- 
Act, 1877. In Dehra Dun the Subordinate Judge, and in the tion ' 
Rumaun Division Deputy-Commissioners, hold the same office. 

The Provinces are divided for registration purposes into sub- 
districts, which usually correspond with iahfils ; and a sub- 
registrar is appointed for each sub-district, the work of these 
officials being supervised by two inspectors. The number of 
offices was 362 in 1881, 347 in 1891, 271 in 1901, and 264 
in 1904. The reduction is chiefly due to reorganizations in 
Oudh, where the number was formerly excessive. The number 
of documents registered has increased from an average of 
187,530 in 1881—90 to 216,867 in 1891-1900. In 1904 it 
was 207,556. 

The main source of public income under native rule was Finance : 
derived from an assessment on land. In addition to this”^j ve 
many cesses or taxes were levied, some being items of imperial 
receipt, while others were merely the irregular extortions which 
formed part of the remuneration of the officials, or the income 
of the zamlnddrs. Chief among the imperial taxes were excise, 
customs, taxes on manufactures (especially weaving) and houses, 
and town duties on sales or octroi. The officials and the land- 
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holders levied transit dues on goods, nnd presents on different 
occasions, such as festivals. In Oudh, at the time of annexation, 
the nominal demand for land revenue was about *30 lakhs; ' 
which was increased by fees and cesses to nearly *7° lhkhs. 
The summary settlement of the land revenue after the Mutiny 
amounted to less than to6 lakhs. 

The striking feature of the first seventy years of the nine- 
teenth century is the strict control over expenditure exercised 
by the Supreme Government. The proceeds of a few cesses 
and minor sources of income could alone be spent by the 
Provincial Government without sanction. 

The first scheme of decentralization took effect from 1871-2, 
when the administration of certain departments (jhils, registra- 
tion, police, education, medical sen-ices, excluding the salaries 
of superior officers, printing, roads, buildings, and miscel- 
laneous public works) was made over to the Provincial Govern- 
ment. The receipts, from those which were productive, were 
estimated at 13^ lakhs nnd the charges at 98 lakhs, and a fixed 
annual allotment of 84 J lakhs was made to cover the difference. 
These arrangements lasted for six years with a row small 
alterations. 

In 1877-S a further step was taken, and items which supplied: 
revenue more capable of development were transferred to the 
control of the Provincial Government. These included excisu, 
stamps, law and justice, collections from Government estates in 
the Tarai, Bhabar, and Southern Mirzapur, and a few im’seeli-, 
latieous items, while the Provincial Government was made 
responsible for expenditure on the services connected with 
kind revenue, excise, stamps, administration, stationery, law 
and justice, and a few other items. The total Provincial 
expenditure was thus raised to 274 lakhs, which was to be 
met by estimated receipts of 142 lakbs and an allotment of 
84 lakhs, the balance being a cliorge on Local funds which 
were not yet separated from Provincial accounts. Variations 
from the estimated receipts were to be shared equally between 
the Provincial und Imperial Governments. These figures also 
cover the separate arrangements under which productive canals 
and railways of purely local importance wore entrusted to the 
Provincial Government, which was further made responsible 
for a part of the expenditure on famine relief. By the former 
arrangement expenditure amounting to 41 lakhs was transferred 
with an income of 31 lakhs, while, to meet the deficiency, 
a licence tax yielding lakhs was imposed in the Province of 
Agra under Act \ III uf 1877, which was afterwards revised 
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and extended to Oudh by Act II of 1878. To meet the 
expenditure on famine relief special rates were authorized by 
Acts III and IV of 1878; which also gave power to reserve 
portions of die local rates for Provincial canals and railways, 

The new arrangements worked satisfactorily, and the Provin- 
cial and Local balances, which were still practically identical, 
increased to lakhs, 

The next change made was to substitute a fixed proportion 1883-7. 
of certain revenues for a lump assignment. Thus the revenue 
from, and expenditure on account of, forests (which had pre- 
viously been Imperial), excise, assessed taxes, stamps, and 
registration were divided equally between die Imperial and 
Provincial accounts. Charges on account of pensions were 
made entirely Provincial, and the arrangements made for 
canals and railways were continued, The expenditure thus 
assigned exceeded the income, but a further addition was 
made of 25*45 per cent, of the land revenue, by which it was 
calculated that a surplus of about 5 lakhs would be available. 

The total annual income was estimated at 309! lakhs, and the 
expenditure at 304^ lakhs. At the same time taxation was 
reduced by the abolition of the cesses from which pativaris 
(village accountants) and kanungos (inspectors of patwaris) 
were paid in the Province of Agra, and by the transfer of the 
liability for the pay of the same officials from the samTndars 
to Government in Oudh. In the last year of the contract the 
old licence tax was replaced by the Imperial income tax (Act 
II of 1886). 

In the next quinquennial period the Provincial share of land 1887-9 
revenue ahd excise was reduced to one-quarter, while the share 
in stamps was raised to three-quarters, and the cost of survey 
and settlement, of which three-quarters had previously been 
met from Imperial revenues, was made entirely Provincial. 

The rail wa} r s which had been built from Provincial savings now 
became Imperial, with one exception. It was estimated that 
the income, after a lump deduction of 4|- lakhs in favour 
of Imperial revenue, would be 324 lakhs and the expendi- 
ture 321 lakhs. New taxation was imposed in 1889 in the 
shape of a patwari rate 1 j but the proceeds (which were 
credited to a new fund) were really a subvention to Imperial 
revenues, as the lump deduction was increased by 20 lakhs, 
the estimated yield of the tax. Savings amounting to 22 lakhs 
in settlement expenditure were resumed by the Supreme 
Government. 

1 Tliis rate was finally abolished in 1906. 
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Railways were entirely removed from the Provincial accoutit 
in 1S92. The new settlement was made with no other 
change in the method or sharing, but the annual lump 
dednetion front Provincial receipts was fixed at 25 lakhs, 
the estimated income and expenditure being taken as 3T5J 
lakhs. A sum of 5 lakhs annually was also given for reforms 
w the police. This settlement was soon found to be inadequate, 
and in 1894 necessary reforms in District establishment and in 
the survey system could be carried out only by charging their 
cost to the patiLdri fund. By 1896 the Provincial balance had 
fallen to 17 lakhs, and in the last year of the settlement famine 
caused Provincial bankruptcy, . 1 

Pending the restoration of normal conditions, a temporary 
arrangement was made for otie year, the Provincial share of the 


heads of revenue most affected (land revenue, excise, rates, and 
irrigation) being taken at fixed sums. Another provisional 
settlement followed on the same lines as those for 1887, and 
1892, with the exception that the net revenue from irrigation 
( major works), which had fluctuated considerably, was now 
equally divided and compensation was given in the lump 
adjusting figure. This settlement was originally made for two 
years, but it was continued by short extensions up to 1904. 

The expenditure of die Provincial Government during the 
early settlements was designedly economical, in order to 
accumulate reserves which could be spent on productive works. 
Imperial considerations, however, led to the removal from the 
account of the Provincial railways, on which rco lakhs had 
been expended. The method of adjusting the terms of .settle- 
ment on the basis of previous expenditure had tended to' 
stereotype a low scale. Excluding the capital cost of railways 
an canals, the actual Provincial expenditure was 322k- lakhs 
a year from iSSs to 1SS7, and 320 lakhs a year from 1SS7 to 
1 * ,n ° ro bberal allowance was made in the temporary’ 

sett ements rom 1897 to 1904, and the average expenditure 
rom i 97 to 1902 was 363 lakhs. This included extra grants 
of 10 lakhs in 1898-9, x 3 lakbs in 1902-3, aud 12% lakhs m 
I 5 °3~‘b of which specified amounts were allotted for expendi- 
ture on education, public works, and the pay of establishments 

ift District offices and courts, 

r ,.J hc ;f a ? ns in , lhe rece 'P ts a »d expenditure under 
different heads are shown in the tables on pages i 52 and' 153, 

vnL? 16 ) m ° S , t lnip r ° rUint am rtftrfe <l in describing the 
vanous branches of administration concerned. 

From 1904 a new settlement has been made, which' will 
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ordinarily not be altered until the variations over a term ofanango- 
years from the standard now taken have become considerable. mentSi 
The Provincial share of receipts and expenditure is fixed at 
a quarter in the case of excise, assessed taxes, forests, and 
registration, and at one-half in the case of stamps ; while in the 
case of land revenue the Provincial Government obtains one- 
quarter of the receipts, excluding those from Government 
estates which are entirely Provincial, and bears half the 
charges. ‘ Major ’ irrigation works have been made entirely 
Provincial, but a net revenue from them of at least 40 lakhs is 
guaranteed. The estimated revenue for 1904-5 was 372^ lakhs. 

A lump sum of 30 lakhs has been given to start the new settle- 
ment, besides some smaller- amounts for special purposes. 

Proprietary rights in land existed in most parts of the Pro- Land 
vinces before the advent of British rule, but were not strictly tenures 
defined, and the sale of such rights was almost unknown. In proprie- 
Bundelkhand and in Kumaun the system was ryohvari , while tar )’> 
elsewhere it was generally zamindari , though in the eastern 
Districts it so far resembled ryotwari that the principle of the 
joint responsibility of all the co-sharers for payment of the land 
revenue due from the village was not recognized, each co- 
sharer being responsible for his own quota only. No distinction 
was made between these two classes in the revenue system 
introduced by the British, but the effects of the difference in 
constitution are still noticeable, and joint responsibility is 
enforced with difficulty in some parts of the Provinces. 

Double proprietary rights were found to exist in some Taluk- 
Districts, mostly in estates winch were known as talukdari , asrs ’ 
where the inferior proprietors were called samindars, biswadars, 
birtids , or mukaddams. The talukdari estates had their origin 
in various ways. Some of the talukdars were representatives of 
old princely houses who had retained or acquired authority over 
considerable areas, or were chiefs of territorial clans. Others 
were officials who had by degrees acquired similar authority 
which tended to become hereditary. In the disorder prevalent 
during the eighteenth century talukas grew or fell to pieces 
according to the personal character and power of the talukdar. 
Powerful talukdars absorbed the property of their smaller 
neighbours, some of whom were forced to accept a subordinate 
position, while others voluntarily placed their villages under 
the control of the talukdar for the sake of protection. On 
the other hand, in the old territorial talukas it had been the 
practice of the talukdars to grant subordinate rights in portions 
of their hereditary domains. Such grants were of various 
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kinds, and the most common form was that of bht, a term 
meaning ‘cession 1 ,' They were made for a money payment, 
for services, to die heirs of men who had died in battle {manual), 
and frequently in the northern Districts for the clearance of 
jungle, or reclamation of waste. The early experience of the 
British in Bengal pointed to the advisability of engaging with 
the actual village proprietors, and not with the faluMtlrs 
where these were officials or had but recently acquired their 
authority; and this policy was adopted in the settlements 
of Benares and the Ceded and Conquered Provinces. Tims 
in the Province of Agra the double proprietary form of 
tenure is now rare, except in a few Districts. In Oubii the 
system had flourished under the misrule of the first fifty years 
of the nineteenth century, and talubdurs held two-thirds 
of the villages in the Province. The policy of setting 
aside the talukdfirs was applied to Oudh in 1856, when they 
lost nearly one-half of their lahtkas, but after the Mutiny 
the status before 1856 was revived. In the Province 
of Agra the engagement for payment of revenue is usually 
taken from the subordinate proprietor, who also pays a 
fixed percentage on the revenue (generally 10 per cent.) into 
the treasury, which is disbursed by Government to th utolultddr. 
In Oudh the settlement is made with the tahshdar, and the 
subordinate proprietor is protected by a sub-settlement. The 
latter manages the estate for which he has a sub-settlement, 
and pays the revenue demand plus a fixed amount to the 
taluhdSr direct. The area held in talultdari tenure amounts 
to 55 per cent, of the assessed and 51 per cent, of the total 
area in Oudh, but only a small portion of this is sub-settled. 

Other subordinate rights exist, which extend only to specific 
plots in a village, and not, as in the case of a sub-settlement, 
to an entire village or mahiif. These rights arose in various 
ways. Sometimes they are a vestige of a former proprietary 
right. In other cases their origin was a grant similar in charac- 
ter to those already described, or they were the religious and 
charitable grants commonly known as sunhilp. The sum 
payable to proprietors by under-proprietors, as the holders of 
these rights are called, is liable to revision at each settlement- 
In the Benares Division, which is permanently settled, similar 
rights are held by permanent tenure-holders whose rent is not 
liable to alteration. 

Por revenue purposes the unit is the ntahal, which may be 
defined as the area for which a separate agreement for the 
* J. Hooper, Bests SttlUmtssl Jtrprt, p. 34. 
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payment of land Tevenue is taken, A viahal may be a single 
yillage or part of a village, or may include more than one 
village, In the eastern Districts complex mahafc occur, which 
often extend to parts of a number of villages. 

The ordinary landholder Is known as zamindar, and zanffn - Zamfn- 
dari tenures are divided into four classes: ( a ) zamlndari cf<lrs ‘ 
proper, in which the profits (but not the land) of a whole 
tnahiil are divided among the co-sharers, if there are more than 
one, according to their shares ; (b) pattldari, where the whole 
lnnd (not the profits) of a village is divided between the 
different co-sharers or groups of co-sharers in definite fractions 
of the total j (r) imperfect pattldari, where part of the land is 
undivided as in zamlndari, and part is divided as in pattldari \ 
the profits of the undivided land being shared in approximately 
the same proportions as those of the divided land ; (d) bhaiyd - 
ckara, where the land is also divided, but where each share 
is a definite area or specific plot and is not defined as a 
fraction of the whole. Revenue is usually paid in each class 
by a representative of the co-sharers who is called the 
latnbardar ; one or more lambardars are appointed in each 
mahal. In zamlndari viahafc owned by several co-sharers, and 
\n pattldari makals, the relations between landlord and tenant 
are managed by representative co-sbarers in consultation with 
the whole body. In the eastern Districts, as already noted, 
the lambardari system is not successful, owing to the weakness 
of joint responsibility, and individual co-sharers frequently 
manage their own shares and pay their revenue direct. 

In the permanen tty-settled Districts of the Benares Division Tenant 
a special class of tenants is found who have heritable and 
transferable rights at a fixed rent, and are liable to eviction 
only for default in paying rent. Other tenants are divided 
into two classes according as they have or have not a right of 
occupancy j but the term ‘occupancy tenant' bears a different 
meaning in each Province, and the non-occupancy tenant in 
Oudh has certain rights which he does not possess in Agra. 

In the older Province the occupancy tenant lias a heritable, 
but not a transferable 1 , right to hold certain land, and is not 
liable to eviction except for default in paying rent, while 
the rent payable cannot be enhanced except by mutual agree- 
ment or by order of a revenue court, generally on the ground 
that it is below the prevailing standard of rent for similar 
land. Dp to the passing of Act X of 1859, it was left to the 
Settlement officer to record whether any particular tenant bad 
1 Subletting is allowed under certain restrictions. 
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occupancy rights or not according lo the custom of the ' 
locality. That statute, however, provided that any tenant 
acquired occupancy rights in land which he hnd cultivated 
continuously from year to year, without holding a lease, f«»r 
at least twelve years, unless the land was the home farm (rt>‘) 
of a proprietor or was already included in an occupancy 
holding. The increase of population and growing competition . 
for land led in some parts Of the Provinces to a strong desire 
on the part of the landlords to check the growth of occupancy 
rights, which was carried into effect by manipulating the 
village records, by giving short leases, or by changing .the 
holding of a cultivator before the right had accrued. The 'Jaw 
was accordingly altered by (United Provinces) Act II of 1901, 
which provides that the change of a holding or dispossession 
for less than a year docs not operate as a break in the period 
ol twelve years, while a lease does not prevent the accrual of 
occupancy rights unless it is for at least seven years, A land* 
holder who parts with his pioprietary rights obtains occupancy 
rights in hi-, home farm at a privileged rate of rent 25 per ceht. 
below the rate generally payable for similar land in the neigh- 
bourhood by non-occupancy tenants. This is called' ‘ex- 
proprietary right.’ In Oudh the so-called * occupancy tenant ' 
corresponds to the ' ex-proprietary tenant' in the Province of 
Agra^ and no tenant acquires occupancy rights by • pre- 
scription ; the rent of the occupancy tenant cannot he 
enhanced beyond a rale per cent, lower Lhan that 
ordinarily paid for similar land in the neighbourhood by 
cultivators with no such right. Other tenants in the Province 
of Agra are merely lennnts-&t-wi!l, with no rights Dr privileges 
beyond those contained in their lenses or agreements. In 
udh any person admitted to the cultivation of land acquires 
certain rights. He is entitled to hold it for seven years 'At 
} re same rent, and at the end of the period the rent cannot 
be enhanced by more than ( 5 J per cent,, whether let to the 
sitting tenant or to a ncw-comer. On the death of a tenant 
the limitation is broken and a fresh contract may be made, 
borne other peculiarities of tenure are found in the Kumaun 
D ivision and in Djshra Dun District, , 

Prom the earliest times in India the suite hut been entitled 
to a share or the Actual produce of the land, aud the famous 
t t eme.nl made by Akbar merely carried out this principle 
tn detail For convenience the share or produce was often 
converted into a money-rate, and when British rule commenced 
money-rates were not uncommon. The Benares Division 
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came under the sovereignty of the Company in 1775, but for 
more than thirteen years the administration was left to the 
Raja of Benares, who at first paid a fixed sum of 23 lakhs. After 
the disturbance of 1 781, which arose out of h claim by Warren 
Hastings for an increased payment in time of war, this was 
raised to 40 lakhs ; but in 1788 Jonathan Duncan, who had 
recently been appointed Resident at Benares, was authorized 
to interfere in the system of revenue management, which had 
become the cause of much oppression and distress. The 
strict principles laid down by Akbar had been neglected, and 
the revenue was simply levied at the highest sum which any- 
body would offer. Duncan fixed standard rates for the 
estimated produce of different classes of soil and standard 
prices, and obtained valuations of the produce of parganas 
from the revenue officials called kanungos . The share of the 
gross produce to be taken as revenue varied in different places, 
and was sometimes as much as a half. Some land paid specific 
rates per ilgha. The estimates were checked by local inquiry 
and by comparison with earlier assessments. The Audi or 
native collector received one-tenth of the revenue fixed, and 
various smaller deductions were made in favour of the kanungos 
and the zamindars. The summary settlement thus made yielded 
35f lakhs, rising to 38 lakhs. It was then carefully revised 
with a view to the demand being made permanent ; the re- 
vision was completed in 1790, and after a few corrections the 
settlement was declared unalterable by Regulation I of 1795. 

A similar system was appb'ed to what is now the Province Ceded and 
of Agra, and it was intended to make two settlements for 
three years each and a third for four years, and then fix the 
demand in perpetuity. But the Court of Directors refused to 
sanction a permanent settlement, and short-term assessments 
were continued. The system was, however, very defective. 

It usually depended on the estimates of the kanungos and the 
accounts of the pafwaris, both, of which were unreliable, 
checked by information derived from enemies of the 
zamindars. 

After much, discussion, Regulation VII of 1822 provided Regnla- 
new and improved methods. These included a survey, the 
preparation of a careful record of all rights, and a description 
of the rates of cash-rents and the method of division of 
produce in grain-rented land. The assessment was regulated 
so as to leave the zamindars a net profit amounting to 20 
per cent, on the revenue payable by them. Tins Regulation 
marks the first advance towards a systematic and detailed 

u.r. x. 1 
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assessment on the rental * assets’ of each village; but the 
inquiries involved were elaborate and minute, and. during the 
nest ten years liUlc progress was made. Jnr 83 s it was stated 
that the settlement of one District would not be finished for 
sixty years, A good (leal of information was obtained 
re ga rding actual ‘assets’ and rates; but in determining the 
‘assets’ attention was chiefly paid to estimates of the produce, 
which were calculated by various methods, while the process 
of bargaining between the Collector and the samindar still 
continued. A few officers had already realized that the 
simplest way to ascertain the 'assets' was to obtain a correct 
rent-roll. In 1833 inquiries into the amount of produce were 
stopped, and Regulation IX of 1833 finally laid down the 
new procedure. Deputy-Collectors were appointed to assist in 
the supervision and miscellaneous work. Village maps tind 
a field-book were prepared by revenue surveyors, and mode 
over to the tahsildSr and kdHuttgo for completion. A Tcnt-roll 
was then prepared, and statements of the revenue demand, 
receipts, and balances for ten years were drawn up. The 
Collector inspected the village and fixed the demand on 
a consideration of these papers, the Government share of the 
rental ‘assets’ amounting to 66 per cent, or two-thirds- 
The settlement thus made was fixed for a period of approxi- 
mately thirty years in each District, and this has been the 
ordinary term in all later settlements. 

Various improvements were made in the second regular 
settlement. The assessments were based upon the average , 
rental ‘assets ’ of estates, as to which more accurate information 
had now become available. But the fakvarh' papers were 
still far from reliable, and the f assets' were calculated on rates 
of rent found by the Settlement officer to be paid in the 
locality'. Pargams were divided into circles, the soils in each 
circle were classified, and standard rates of rent were selected 
for each class. Up to 1868 the soil of each field was 
separately classified, but in that year the work of checking soil 
classifications uras lightened by a system of demarcating blocks 
of soils on Village maps, invented by Mr. (now Sir) Charles- 
Elliott, It is important to notice that the estimated rental, 
on which the assessment was based, might be higher than the 
amount actually paid in a given village, but it represented the 
rental which the Settlement officer believed, from his in- 
spection of similar villages, could be realized. The proportion 1 
of rental ‘assets' taken in this settlement was fixed at 
$o per cent., or one-lialf, and has not been altered since. 
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In spite of frequent recommendations by the Government Permanent 
of India, the Court 'of Directors had refused to sanction 
a permanent settlement in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. When the second regular settlement was commencing 
the Mutiny suddenly broke out and threw hack progress in 
every direction. Famine in i860 caused more depression, 
and the idea of a permanent settlement was revived. While 
details were being discussed, important facts were discovered, 

In some tracts rents were found to be increasing enormously, 
while in others they were so low that an assessment at the 
rate prevailing in neighbouring tracts would have been 
excessive. In 1874 the question was laid aside for a time, 
but a few years later financial considerations led to the issue 
of rules that settlements were to be revised only where an 
increase of revenue was expected, or where the distribution of 
the old assessment had become unequal. In 1882 an attempt 
was made to devise a scheme by which revenue should be 
enhanced only in the case of an increase in the area under 
cultivation, a rise in prices, or an increase in production due 
-to improvements made at Government expense. Detailed 
criticism showed the impracticability of the scheme, and the 
idea of a permanent settlement was abandoned in 1885. 

The discussion led, however, to simplification of procedure. Third 
As early as 1872 several officers had expressed the view that 
the jWzrtmV records could be so improved in accuracy as to meat, 
form a reliable basis of assessment, and in the Rae Bareli 
District of Oudh they had in fact been so used. Steps were 
taken to provide for more careful preparation and check of 
these papers, and revised settlement rules were issued in 1S84 
and 1886. Briefly, the change made lay in the fact that, while 
the important factor in assessment hitherto had been the 
pargana or circle rate ascertained by inquiry and selection, 
the new system took the actual rent-roll recorded by the 
patwati as the basis of the assessment and used the pargana 
or circle rates as a check. No prospective increase in rents, 
except an increase which could be claimed at once, can now 
be considered in calculating the ‘assets/ Concessions are 
made for improvements carried out at the cost of private 
individuals or by loans from Government. In 1894 the cost 
of settlements was materially cheapened by improvements in 
the method of survey and revision of records, and the re- 
settlement of a District now takes only about three years 
instead of six to ten years as at the second settlement. 

In Oudh the assessment has been one-half of the rental Oudh. 
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f assets' since annexation. A summary settlement was made 
in 1856, but the records generally perished in the Mutiny. 
A second summary settlement followed in 1858, and the fust 
regular settlement was made between i860 and 187^1 and the 
second between 1893 and X903. Tire rules in force have 
been similar to those in the Province of Agra. 

Incidence. The incidence of land revenue is approximately half of the 
incidence of rent ‘assets/ which has already been discussed. 
There is no definite relation between the assessment and gross 
produce. The most recent estimate places the share of the 
gross produce received by the landlord at cme-fouTth to one- 
fifth in grain-rented tracts and one-sixth to One-seventh in 
cash-rented areas, and the revenue demand is rather less than 
one-half of these proportions. There is no difference in the 
standard of comfort or in the prosperity of the masses between 
the pernmnently-sculed Districts of the Benares Division and 
the adjacent Districts of Agra and Qudh where periodical 
revisions are made, though it was calculated In 1S89 that the 
Benares Division, under the rules prevailing elsewhere, would 
yield a revenue 13 to 20 lakhs higher than its present ousess- 
ment of about 47 lakhs. The experience of the famine of 
1896-7 showed that no connexion can be traced between the 
incidence of the land revenue demand and distress due to 
famine, which depends on other more important factors, 
Suspension In agricultural calamities of any kind a Collector has 
ston of™ 8 ' P 01vcr t0 postpone the collection of revenue for six months, 
revenue, and a Commissioner for a year longer. If great loss of crops 
takes place, the Government may suspend or remit revenue 
and at the siune lime order the suspension or remission of 
rent. The policy of giving immediate relief is followed, and 
when scarcity is imminent, owing to the failure of rains, the 
agricultural position is closely watched. In maJtalt subject to 
fluvial action the assessment is revised every five years, and 
a similar system is now being introduced into the whole of 
Bukdelkhanp, which is peculiarly liable to fluctuations in 
prosperity. 

flons IC * (United Provinces) Act II of rpoo has provided a system of 
transfer, entail in Oudh which can, however, be applied only in the 
case of talukdan and grantees whose estates are subject to the 
rule of primogeniture. Distress and indebtedness in Jhfinsi 
District led to the enactment of the Jbansi Encumbered 
Estates Act (XVI of 1 882), which provided for inquiry into 
debts by a special judge, and for liquidation of the amounts 
found to be justly due, with the aid of loans from Government 
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The operations were successful; but the effect was not lasting, 
as there was no restriction upon the right of transfer, and the 
proprietors, whose debts had been liquidated, soon began to 
incur fresh liabilities. Similar provisions have now been 
applied to the whole of Bundelkhand by (United Provinces) 

Act I of 1903 ; and this has been supplemented by another 
Act (II of 1903), which limits alienation of land, by either sale 
or mortgage, from a member of specified agricultural castes to 
members of other castes, 

A large revenue is derived from the opium monopoly, which Opium, 
is, however, an item Of Imperial receipts. The administration 
is directed by an Opium Agent, who is now appointed from 
the Indian Civil Service in these Provinces, though entirely 
subordinate to the Board of Revenue in Bengal. He is 
assisted by twenty sub-deputy and about thirty assistant opium 
agents. The cultivation of poppy without a licence is for- 
bidden under Act XIII of 1857 in all parts of the Provinces, 
except Jaunsar Bawar to the north of Debra Dun. It is allowed 
only in certain Districts selected so as to render supervision 
easy, and it is forbidden in the neighbourhood of most large 
cities to prevent smuggling. The largest area is in Oudh 
and the Agra Division j but cultivation is also permitted in 
parts of the Benares, Allahabad, Rohilkhand, and Gorakhpur 
Divisions. During the rains cultivators collect at convenient 
centres and receive advances for the coming season. The 
poppy is sown in October, and the opium is obtained by 
lancing the heads and scraping off the dried juice in the 
following February and March. The opium is collected, 
weighed, and classified at fixed centres, where the cultivators 
are paid at rates varying with the class of opium supplied by 
them. It is then packed and forwarded to the factory at 
GhazTpur, the head-quarters of the Agent Here it is reduced 
to a uniform consistence, which varies according as the drug is 
intended for export or for consumption in India. The accounts 
of the cultivators are finally adjusted after the opium has been 
again examined in the factory. In 1903 they received a little 
more than Rs. 6 per seer. 

The principal statistics of opium cultivation and production 
are given on the following page. 

The system of giving advances for cultivation and also 
for the construction of wells makes poppy cultivation popular 
within limits. High castes object to growing poppy, both on 
religious grounds and because the cultivation requires a great 
deal of light labour. In the case of low castes this is supplied 
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by the women and children of the cultivators ; and the area 
undertaken by each cultivator is limited by the amount of 
domestic labour which he can command, as the profits rapidly 
diminish when hired labour is required. The crop which 
competes most with the poppy is wheat, especially when the 
cultivators anticipate an unfavourable season, or high prices 


Silt. 


Years. 

Area in 
acres. 

Number 

Of CllMtS 

for «porr, 

Gross value. 

Wei revenue. 

1881-90 (average) . 
1891-1900 (average) 
1901 

*903 ■ - . 

=59,183 
389,163 
386,361 
374,81 J 

aS, 477 
* , ,5°9 
33,007 
33,4*4 

Rs. 

3.33,33,53° 
3 ,C<j, 6 s,SoS 
3.3S, 1 Oo , SSS 
1.87,36,510 

Rs. 

3,°7tS9i988 

M7»*6 i 978 
1,69,11,90 9 
59.78,35; 


for wheat. The net revenue depends chiefly oil the price 
realized for the opium exported, which is technically known as 
1 provision’ opium, and to a small extent upon the consumption 
of excise opium, the cost price of which, at present taken 1 at 
Rs. 8|- per seer, is credited to the Opium department. 

The Salt department of Northern India, including other 
Provinces, is administered by a Commissioner directly under 
the Government of India, with a Deputy-Commissioner and 
a Personal Assistant In the United Provinces there are 
two divisions of the Internal branch, each under an Assistant 
Commissioner, with head-quarters at Agra and Allalifibad 
respectively ; the Agra Division contains three circles and the 
Allahabad two, each in charge of a Superintendent. 

To prevent the illicit manufacture of salt, licences are issued 
under Act XII of 1882, and the rules made under it, which 
prohibit the manufacture of salt, saltpetre, every' form of sul- ■ 
phate and carbonate of soda, and all other substances made 
from saline earth, except in accordance with the terms 
or the licences. The annual charges for these are Rs. a, 
lor crude saltpetre, or sulphate of soda (by artificial heath or 
carbonate of soda; Rs. to for sulphate of soda by solar 
heat; and Rs. 50 Tor refined saltpetre, including eduction of 

• un ed salt may not be removed from a factory till after 
examination by an officer of the Salt department and payment 
of the excise duty of Rs. i*> a maund (Saf lb.). Unrefined . 1 

iWtaJrfT 15 50 ,mpure 35 10 be bedible > way be excised for' 

hev S l ?° SeS T Payment of *• 1 a maun d- Refiners, if 
they prefer n,are also allowed to destroy in the presence of' 

e need from Rs. 2 J to Rs. a in 1903, and to Rs. in 1305. 
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an official the salt prod need by them. Sulphate of soda must 
be examined by the salt officials before it is allowed to leave 
a factory ; but it is not liable to any duty, and other sub- 
stances may be disposed of without' examination, though the 
preventive . staff exercises a very close supervision over all 
licensed factories. 

The quantity of salt and refined saltpetre educed in recent 
years is shown below, with values where these could be 
ascertained. Crude saltpetre is not included, as no account 
is .kept of its manufacture : — 


Minerals. 

1880 -r. 

lS^O-r. 

igoo-i. 

1903-4- 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value, 

Tons. 

Value. 

Purified salt \ 
Impure „ J 

*,344 

Rs. 

« I 

444 

Rs. 

i,38,V9 

«• 1 

ti3°* 

3»«5o 

Rs. 

1 . 31,176 

W7 

3,706 

Rs. 

1 . 67,076 

** 

Refined salt- 
petre . 

■(.ISO 

6,31^13 

5.566 


4,44® 


5,526 

12,03.544 


The consumption of salt in the Provinces has increased 
from 2,656,000 maunds in 1880-1 to 3,698,000 in 7890-7, 
3,685,666 in 1900-1, and 3,974,462 in 1903-4, representing 
a consumption in seers per head of about 2-4, 3*3, 3-1, and 
3-3 respectively. 

The amount of salt produced locally does not form 1 per 
cent, of the total amount consumed in the Provinces, more 
than half of which comes from Sambhar in Rajputana. Salt- 
petre, both refined and unrefined, is largely exported to 
Calcutta, and the manufacture depends to a considerable 
extent on the demand and price there. Thus the number of 
licences issued for manufacture of crude saltpetre varied from 
9,239 in 1895-6 to 4,896 in 1900-1 and 5,015 in 1903-4. 

The receipts of the Salt department in 1900-1 were : 
licence fees, Rs. 22,000 j duty, Rs. 89,000 j total, Rs. 1,11,000 j 
and in 1903-4 Rs. 20,000, Rs. 73,000, and Rs. 93,000 under 
the same heads. 

The Excise department is administered by a Commissioner Excise, 
of Excise subordinate to the Board of Revenue; The super- 
intendence in Districts is entrusted to a member of the District 
staff in addition to his ordinary duties, assisted in, most cases 
by an excise inspector. The excise revenue is derived from 
three main heads — liquor, opium, and drugs — and consists of 
duty and licence fees for preparation Dr vend. 

The excise receipts from liquor, which form about 70 per Liquor, 
cent of tire total excise revenue, fall under various heads. 
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Country liquor is usually manufactured in certain distilleries 
belonging to Government by licensed distillers, who supply 
their own plant and material, and pay a licence fee of Rs. 3 
a month per still. When liquor is issued for retail vend, 
a still-head duty is levied which is in most Districts Rs. 
per gallon of London proof and Rs. 1-14 per gallon of 55° 
under London proof. The duty is higher in a number of 
large towns. The right to retail liquor at each Of the licensed 
shops is sold by auction. In the less accessible tracts on 
the northern, eastern, and southern boundaries of the Pro- 
vinces, the combined right to manufacture and sell country 
liquor at specified shops is sold by auction, and no still-head 
duty is levied. The right to sell the sap of palm-trees {fan or 
undid) is also sold by auction, and in some Districts this 
includes tire preparation of fermented liquors made from herbs 
or rice. Rum is made in a private distillery near Shiihjahfinpur 
after European methods, and pays a duty of Rs. 4 per gallon 
when issued for consumption in these Provinces or the Punjab, 
Rs. 5 in the case of exports to the Central Provinces, and 
Rs. 6 in the case of Assam and Bengal. A second licence for 
manufacturing rum has recently (1904) been given to a firm in 
Cawnpore. Malt liquors are brewed after European methods 
in private breweries at Mussoorie, Lucknow, Naini T8l, and 
Ranikhet, and a duty of one anna per gallon is levied. No 
duty besides a licence fee is levied on imported European 
liquors. The monthly licence fee is ordinarily Rs. 32 for 
wholesale and Rs. 16 for retail vend, and this includes the 
right to sell country rum and beer. The receipts on account 
of country liquor have varied from an average of 34^ lakhs in 
1SS1-90 and 33J lakhs in 1891-1900. to 43 lakhs in 1900-r, 
and 61 lakhs in 1903-4. The receipts in the same , periods 
have been : for English liquor (including duty on rum exported 
to other Provinces), 3 lakhs, 4^ lakhs, sf lakhs, and 8|- lakhs; 
and for tart, 1 lakh to r| lakhs. 

The drugs, other than opium, used in the Provinces are 
those derived from the hemp plant (Cannabis sativa or iisdica). 
Both ganja (the unfertilized female flowers) and clmras (the 
resin) are smoked, while bhang (the dried leaves) is used 
for^ the. preparation of a drink or mixed with sweetmeats- 
Gdn/a is obtained from Bengal, the Central Provinces, or 
Central India, and pays a duty varying from Rs. 6 to Rs. 9 per 
seer in the case of Bengal, and Rs. 4 in other cases, Charas 
is chiefly imported from Central Asia, but a little is made in 
Kumaun, and it pays a duty of Rs, 4 to Rs. 6 per seen The 
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right to sell all three drugs, including bhang, which is collected 
from the wild plant in many Districts and from the cultivated 
plant in FarrukMbad, is sold by auction l . The total receipts 
have risen from an average of 5-| lakhs in 1881-90 and 
8J lakhs in 1891-1900,10 12J lakhs in 1900-1, and i8| lakhs 
in 1903-4. 

Opium is supplied from the GhlzJpur factory through Opium. 
District treasuries to licensed vendors at a price varying in 
different Districts from Rs. 16 to Rs. 18 per seer. The differ- 
ence between this price and the cost of the opium, which 
is taken at Rs. per seer, is credited to excise receipts. In 
some Districts, chiefly those in which poppy is grown, the 
Government treasurers and their assistants are allowed to 
sell the drug; but the right to sell at licensed shops is sold 
by auction. The total receipts have risen from an average 
of 7 lakhs in 1881-1900 to 7% lakhs in 1900-r and 8*3 lakhs 
in 1903-4. 

The total net receipts from excise have increased from an Genera), 
average of 51 lakhs in 1881-90 and 54 lakhs in 1891-1900 
to 70 lakhs in igoo-i and 97 lakhs in 1903-4, and the inci- 
dence of net receipts per head of population, in annas has 
similarly risen from 1.3 to 1*7, 2-3, and 2-9. This increase is 
largely owing to higher taxation, for it is the policy of Govern- 
ment to raise excise duties as long as the danger of smuggling 
is not incurred. Public opinion is consulted in regard to 
the location and number of shops. Although the use of in- 
toxicants is forbidden by the sacred books of both Hindus and 
Muhammadans, excise was a fonn of revenue under native 
rulers. The moderate use of opium as a drink or in pills is not 
usually condemned, though smoking the drug is reprobated. 

Liquor is used chiefly by the lower castes, and when consumed 
by members of higher castes the practice is concealed, except 
in the case of individuals who have abandoned the strict rules 
of caste. The highly literate caste of Kayasths is making 
successful efforts to discourage intemperance among its mem- 
bers. The use of bhang as a drink is hardly more injurious 
than the use of tea; but ganja and cAamzr-smoking ate con- 
demned. The modem religious movements all favour tem- 
perance ; but the effect of English education is double. In 
so far as it weakens the caste system, or tends to act as a sol- 
vent on orthodox beliefs, it removes a check on intemperance, 

1 In 1906 a duty of Rs. 8 per acre was levied on the cultivation of the 
hemp plant, and a doty of Rs. 4 per maund on bhang imported from 
certain Districts where it is cultivated or grows spontaneously. 
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especially in regard to Ihe use of liquor. On the other hand, 
it has been beneficial in producing higher ethical standards. 

The stamp revenue is divided into two main heads, accord, 
ing as it is derived from judicial or non-judicial stamps. The 
net receipts under the first head have risen from an average of 
46 lakhs in 1881-90 and 53 lakhs in 1891-1900 to 62 lakhs in 
1900-1 and 63 Jakhs in 1903-4. Variations are due lo the 
same causes as variations in litigation, which have already been 
referred to, and lo alterations in. the law. Net receipts from 
non-judicial stamps have risen from an average of 15 lakhs in 
1881-90 and 17 lakhs in 1891-1900 to 18 lakhs in 1900-1 
and ig lakhs in 1903-4. They are largely affected by agri- 
cultural conditions. 

The net revenue from income tax has varied from an average 
of 21 lakhs in 1886-90 and 23 lakhs in 1891-1900 10 25 
lakhs in 1900-1, and 20 lakhs in 1903-4.* Only about three 
persons are assessed in every 2,000 of the population, and the 
incidence is 8 pies per head. 

It has been explained in dealing with finance that up to 
1S71 the only revenue over which die Provincial Government 
had free control was lhat raised from a few sources, such ' os 
ferries, pounds, and cesses on land. The cesses were volun- 
tary payments which the zamtndars engaged to pay along with 
land revenue. They replaced the old liability to maintain roads, 
post lines, and village police, and also provided funds for 
schools. In 1871 the cesses received legal sanction, and then 
amounted to 10 per cent, of the revenue demand in the 
Province of Agra 5 , and per cent, in Oudh, where the earnin' 
<hxrs were still liable for the pay of the village police. The 
receipts formed a Provincial fund, from which allotments were 
placed at the disposal or District committees, half the members 
of which were non-officials appointed by Government. These 
committees replaced a number of distinct bodies which for 
varying periods had assisted District officers in the manage- 
ment of roads, education, and dispensaries, and their functions 
were confined to these matters. The rates were raised in iSjS 
by an additional famine cess of a per cent, on the revenue in 
each Province, and from the same year the difference between 
Provincial and Local expenditure became more clearly marked. 

In 1882 a scheme was developed which became law as 

In this year the limit below which exemption from income tax may be 
claimed was raised from Rs. 500 to Its. i,ooo. 

5 10 the permMentl J settled Districts the cesses take the form of an 
acreage rate. 
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Act XIV of 1883. This provided for a board in each District, 
vyith power to supervise, subject to certain restrictions, the 
control and administration of roads, schools, dispensaries, and 
similar public institutions, besides other local works for the 
comfort, convenience, or interest of the public. There were 
also local boards in tahsils^ but these had no independent 
authority and no longer exist. The Act provided for the 
establishment of a fund in each District, to which were 
credited the receipts from local rates, less deductions for 
certain items, such as watchmen, District post, Provincial 
railways and canals, and the famine rate, which were not 
under the control of the boards. The net receipts on account 
of pounds and femes were also allotted, and the District fund 
obtained other receipts from the services controlled by the 
board. The practical effect of the arrangement made was that 
the cost of the services controlled by the boards exceeded the 
funds at their disposal, and for some years the contribution 
from Provincial revenues required to make up the deficit was 
exactly calculated to produce equilibrium. The District funds 
thus had no balance from year to year, and the system resembled 
that of Provincial finance before 1870. Up to 1897 the boards 
were chiefly consultative bodies ; and the members, with some 
exceptions, took little interest in any branch of the administra- 
tion, except schools and hospitals, partly no doubt owing to 
the absence of financial independence. 

In 1897 steps were taken to make the District funds real 
entities. Opening balances were allotted from a giant of 
4 lakhs made by the Government of India, and an attempt was 
made to ascertain the normal income and expenditure in each 
District Annual grants were then made from Provincial 
revenues sufficient to provide a small margin, and it was con- 
templated to fix these for a term of years ; but this was not 
found possible, owing to the unsettled condition of Provincial 
finance. Balances were, however, carried forward from year to 
year ; and (U.P.) Act II of 1906 has paved the way for more com- 
plete financial independence by abolishing all deductions from 
the rates, except those for village watchmen. By (U.P.) Act III 
of 1906 the sphere of usefulness of the boards has been con- 
siderably enlarged. The famine cess imposed in 1878 was 
abolished in 1905, and in the same year large grants-in-aid were 
made from Imperial revenues. In times of scarcity District 
boards open small relief works to test the existence of distress ; 
but when this is established, the works are taken over by the 
Public Works department. In 1903-4 there were 48 Dis- 
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trict boards in the Provinces, with 938 members of Whom 
255 were appointed ex officio^ 74 were nominated, and 609 
were elected. The general statistics of the income and 
expenditure of the boards since 1897-S are given in the table 
on page 154. 

Mantel- When the province of Benares was acquired, it was .found 

pillules. t | w t minor sanitary improvements were regularly carried out by 
the shopkeepers of Benares city, who privately contributed 
a small sum annually and arranged for its expenditure. Towns 
were, however, usually administered by the hotwal or police 
officer, who was responsible for elementary conservancy and 
the regulation of the residences of ‘butchers, hunlus of 
animals, washers of the dead, and sweepers,’ in addition to his 
police duties. The early British administration of towns was 
confined to the introduction of regular police in the more 
important places ; but by Regulation XVI of 2814 ward com- 
mittees, consisting of householders, were appointed in the more 
important places to assess and collect a tax from which sub- 
ordinate police were paid. Act XV of 1S37 made it legal to 
apply savings from this rate to improvements in the towns 
where it was levied, and committees of non-official persons 
were appointed to assist in the supervision. The first ' real 
attempt at municipal self-government was effected by Act X 
of 1842. This authorized the Government, to appoint repre- 
sentative committees in any towit where two-thirds of the 
householders applied for the extension of the Act. The com- 
mittees so formed had power to impose a rate of 5 per cent, on 
the annual value or premises, and the proceeds were applied 
to improvements. The Act was not successful and was 
repealed by Act XXVI of 1850, which gave the Govern- 
ment a freer hand in the constitution of municipal com- 
mittees, and also allowed town duties or octroi to ■ be 
imposed, while the committees were authorized to make 
rules, with the sanction, of Government, defining and prohibit- 
ing nuisances. Act XXVI of 1850 was applied to Oudh, but 
in 1864 a special Act was passed to regulate the Lucknow 
municipality. In 1S67 the municipal law in Oudh was amended, 
and a year later an important Act (VI of 1868) was passed for 
the Province of Agra. This provided for the gradual introduc- 
tion of the elective system, and enlarged the basis of taxation 
by permitting a tax on houses and land up to 7^ pur cent, of 
the annual value, and also taxes on professions and trades, on 
carnages and animals used for draught or burden, and tolls, 
besides octroi. The duties of the municipal committees were 
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defined more clearly, and expenditure on education was per- 
mitted. The law in both Provinces was assimilated by Act 
XV of 1873, which made a few alterations and conferred 
power to regulate carriages, <Src., plying for hire. The next 
important change was a part of the general scheme for develop- 
ing local self-government which was set on foot in 18S1. 

Act XV of 1883 provided fqr the elective principle in all cases, 
and was extended to all munidpalities, except six which were 
considered backward. Increased functions were allotted to 
Commissioners with regard to the supervision of municipal 
work, and the powers of the boards to make rules for the pre- 
vention of nuisances were more clearly defined. The Acte of 
1873 and 1883 were replaced by (United Provinces) Act I of 
1900, which provided for the growing needs of municipal 
administration. Larger powers were given to deal with matters 
of public interest and convenience, such as the erection of 
buildings and the regulation of dangerous and offensive trades, 
and new taxes were legalized. Since the passing of the Act of 
1883 municipal self-government has progressed rapidly, and 
methods of conservancy, collection of taxes, and the like have 
been much improved. A great deal has been done to improve 
the octroi system by facilitating the grant of refunds, and by 
establishing bonded warehouses) and in Cawnpore, where 
through trade is very important, a terminal tax at low rates 
with no refunds has been adopted. The position of municipal 
servants who receive no pension has been improved by the 
establishment of provident funds. In 1898 a system of peri- 
patetic audit was instituted to supervise the accounts of both 
District boards and municipalities, which has been of great 
value. Municipal self-government is more successful than the 
District board system ; but close supervision and control are 
still required, and the District Magistrate is generally chairman, 
though ‘elected by the board in most places. In 1901 there 
were 104 municipalities, with a total population of 3-3 millions. 

The population of six towns was over 100,000, that of seventy- 
two ranged between ro,ooo and 100,000, and that of twenty-six 
was less than 10,000. No change was made till 1904, when 
sixteen towns were constituted ‘ notified areas ’ under (United 
Provinces) Act I of 1900. The administration of these is 
simpler than in municipalities; they are managed by small 
committees appointed by the Government, and only selected 
portions of the Act are applied to them. 

The old law of 1814, requiring the inhabitants of important Act xx 
towns to maintain police for watch and ward, was amended in 
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iSi< 5 , and Act XX of J856 consolidated these rules, and in- 
cluded the provision made in 1*837 for expenditure on sanita- 
tion. Act XX of 1856, which may he applied to any place pot ' 
merely an agricultural village, provides for the levy of a rate on ■ 
annual value, or a tax on. circumstances and property, the pro- 
ceeds being applied to watch and ward and sanitation. The 
assessment is made by a small committee, which is generally 
consulted in regard to the expenditure. ■ ■, 

Municipal The general features of municipal finance are shown in the 
finance, table on page 155. Octroi supplies about half of, the total 
income, and the largest single item of expenditure is on conser- 
vancy. The incidence of taxation per head averaged Rs. 1— a-8 
in 1900-1 and Rs. 1-4-1 in 1902-3. It is highest in the 
hill stations, where it rises to Rs, 7-1 3-1 r in Mussoorie and 
Rs. 7-15-0 in Nairn Tal. The total number of members of 
municipal boards in 1903-4 was 1,395, of whom 1,030 were 
elected ; 345 members were officials and 1,050 non-Officials ; 
267 were Europeans and 1,128 natives. There are now only 
two places in which the elective principle is not in force. 

Public The Public Works department is divided into the Buildings 
" orcs ’ and Roads branch and the Irrigation branch, each of which is 
administered by a Chief Engineer, who is also a Secretary to 
Government. The Provinces are divided into three circles and 
ten divisions for the administration of buildings and roads, and 
into four circles and twenty divisions for irrigation purposes. 
Each circle is in charge of a Superintending Engineer, and 
each division in charge of an Executive Engineer. The whole 
of the irrigation works constructed or maintained by Govern- 
ment are in charge of the department. Nearly all metalled 
roads, and also bridges on second-class roads, and' generally 
all works costing more than Rs. t,ooo are in charge of the 
Buildings and Roads branch, except in municipalities. 

Three railways have been constructed at the cost of provincial 
revenues : namely, the branch from Dtldarnagar on the East 
Indian Railway to Tati Ghat opposite Ghuf.lpux, the Cawnpore- 
AchhnetS Railway, and the Lucknow-Sltapur State Railways 
but they were transferred to the control of the Director- 
General of Stale Railways in 1891, The most important irri- 
gation works within the last twenty years have been the con- 
struction of the Betwa Can At, ihe Eatehpur branch of the 
Lower Ganges Canal, the Mat branch of the main Ganges 
Canal, improvements in the Rohilkhand and Tarai Canals, 
and extensive drainage operations in the Doan Districts of the 
Meerut and Agra Divisions. The table on page 3.53 shows 
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that expenditure on other public works rose from an average of 
29 lakhs in 1881-90 to an average of 33 lakhs in 1891-1900. 

The road system of the Provinces was fairly complete by 1881, 
and improvements since then have chiefly been devoted to 
metalling. In particular, cart-roads have been made in 
KLumaun from the foot of the hills to Naini Tal, Ranikhet, 
Almora, and the tea plantations and along the pilgrim routes. 
Important bridges at Kichha between Bareilly and Kathgodam 
and over the Hindan river in Meerut and Muzaffamagar 
Districts may be mentioned, and others are now (1906) being 
constructed in Gorakhpur and Sultanpur. The Thomason 
Hospital" and Lunatic Asylum at Agra, the Muir Central 
College at Allahabad, the Thomason Engineering College at 
Roorkee, the Judicial Commissioner’s Court at Lucknow, the 
present Government House and Secretariat offices at Naini 
Tal, and Judge’s courts at Fyzabad, Aligarh, and Gonda have 
all been built or considerably improved within the last twenty 
years. Owing to the encroachment of the Ganges, the head- 
quarters station and offices of Ballia District have been recon- 
structed. Large schemes for water-supply have been undertaken 
since 1890 in Agra, Allahabad, Benares, Cawnpore, Lucknow, 
and Meerut, and drainage schemes in Agra, Benares, Farrukh- 
abad, and Cawnpore. Drainage schemes for Lucknow and 
Fyzabad are now under consideration. Such schemes are 
drawn up under the superintendence of the Sanitary Engineer 
with Government, who ranks as a Superintending Engineer. 

The total strength of the army in the Provinces in 1903 was : Army. 
British troops, 16,554; Native, 15,428; total, 31,982. The whole 
area of the Provinces is included in the Eastern Command and 
forms part of three divisions. The Meerut division includes 
Meerut, Chakrata, Muttra, Roorkee, Agra, Almora, Bareilly, 
Chaubattia with Ranikhet, Lansdowne, Shahjahanpur, and 
Dehra Dfln ; the Lucknow division, Lucknow, Cawnpore, 
Fyzabad, Fatehgarh, Allahabad, Benares, and SItapur ; and the 
Mhow division, Jbansi, There is an arsenal at Allahabad, an 
army clothing (formerly gun-carriage) factor)' at Fatehgarh, and 
a harness and saddlery factory at Cawnpore. There are volun- 
teer corps at Allahabad, Lucknow, Benares, Gorakhpur, Cawn- 
pore, Dehra Dun, Naini Tal, Bareilly, Mussoorie, and Agra, 
with detachments at many other places. The total strength of 
the volunteers in 1903 was 4,901, of whom 580 were Light 
Horse or Mounted Rifles. 

The Rampur State maintains a regiment of Imperial Service 
cavalry, 317 strong in 1904, besides State troops classed as 
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follows : artillery, so6 with twenty-three guns ; cavalry, rju ; 
infantry, 1,159; and. alighols or irregulars, 69s. The army of 
Tehrt Suite consists of 113 infantry with two cannon. 

Police. Under native rule regular police existed only in the larger 
towns, and samJttlSrs were held responsible for law and 1 order 
in rural tracts. In Lite British administration a distinction has , 
generally been made between the police maintained to keep the " 
peace and to prevent and detect crime, and the police whose 
duty was confined to watch and ward, A force for the former , 
purpose was established at the cost of Government, while the" 
watchmen or ckautidSrs were paid from a special eras in the! 
larger towns and -were long maintained by the samT/idirs in 
rural areas, receiving grunts of land. 1 1 

Regular The regular police up to the time of the Mutiny consisted of 
police. a number of establishments having no connexion with each 
other. During the Mutiny these forces melted away with - 
startling rapidity ; and on the restoration of order a military - 
police force was raised, consisting of a battalion of infantry and 
cavalry in each Division, the scale providing for one man to , 
every 1,260 of population and every 4^ square miles of area. 
In i860 a Commission sat at Calcutta, and its conclusions were 
discussed by a local committee sitting at the same time, and by 
another local committee in 1863. The result was the organi- 
zation of a force under Act V of 1861, on the model of the 
Irish Constabulary, in which all the miscellaneous establish- 
ments were absorbed. An Inspector-General had already been 
appointed in 1860, and subordinate to him were two Deputy- 
Iuspectors-General and a Superintendent of Police m each 
District, except the Kumauti Division. 'There was also a staff 
of inspectors, sub-inspectors, head constables, and constables. 
At the first organization on these principles the strength of the 
regular police was 52,828 men, and the cost was 49-3 lakhs; 
but by 1877, when the two Provinces had been amalgamated} 
this bad been reduced to a force of 22,767 men, costing 35*8 
lakhs. In 1890 a local commission inquired into the working 
and condition of the force, and recommended an addition of 
9a- lakhs to the expenditure of 37 lakhs then incurred. Re- 
forms costing 8J- lakhs were sanctioned, and other reforms 
costing several lakhs in addition are in progress h The force 
was theu about 25,000 strong, and the changes proposed added 
only a few hundred men. In 1901 the regular force cost 51*7 
lakhs, including superintendence (t*6 lakhs), District executive 

1 Farther reforms suggested by the Police Commission of 1903^3 are 
now being carried out. 
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force (48-5 lakhs), and railway police (1*5 lakhs). In 1904 the 
police force was administered by an Inspector-General, with 
three Deputies (one of whom was in charge of railways) and 
two Assistants, forty-six District Superintendents, two Railway 
Superintendents, and thirty Assistant Superintendents. In re- 
cruiting constables, regard is had to caste, physical develop- 
ment, and character. Less than a quarter of the men can read 
and write, but all the officers are literate. Head constables are 
recruited from the ranks, and are eligible for higher promotion ; 
but 85 per cent, of the sub-inspectors appointed annually are 
now recruited directly from men who have passed the University 
Entrance examination, aud only 15 per cent, are promoted 
head constables. Sub-inspectors are trained at the Police 
Training School at Moradabad. Increases in the pay of police 
since the commission of 1890 and the direct recruitment of 
officers have worked great changes in the force. The Police 
Training School, founded in 1893, has had valuable results, 
and large sums have recently been spent in improving the 
accommodation provided for police officials. Several criminal 
tribes, such as Barwars in Gonda, Sansias in Kheri, Sanaurias 
in Jhansi, and Doms in Gorakhpur, axe under surveillance, and 
efforts are made to provide land for cultivation by them ; but 
■progress in reform is slow. There is a reformatory for juvenile 
offenders at Chunar. No separate detective staff exists; 
but one of the Deputy-Inspectors-General collates weekly 
reports received from the Districts, and circulates an account 
of special crime. Identification of criminals by means of 
anthropometry was commenced about 1895 ; but since 1900 
more reliance has been placed on finger-prints. The armed 
police is specially recruited and is armed with Martini rifles. 

The railway police is under a Deputy-Inspector-General and 
two Superintendents. 

The village chauMdars in the Province of Agra were paid Roral 
directly by the samindars, generally by grants of land and P oIlce - 
a share of produce, up to the time of the first regular settle- 
ment. From 1833 it was left to the Settlement officer and 
Magistrate to decide whether the chaukidSrs should be paid in 
cash from the proceeds of a rate at 3 per cent, on the annual 
value of land, and such a system was introduced in many 
Districts. From 1855 this system was gradually extended to 
all Districts. In Oudh, after the Mutiny, it was decided to 
revert to the old method of holding the zamtndars responsible, 
and this continued up to 1S95, when a system of cash pay- 
ments was begun and a cess was levied under (United Provinces) 
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Act Vof 1894. The number and cost of the ehauhiAats is 
shown in the table on page 1 56, 

Cognizable The number of criminal cases dealt with by the police and 
ctln,c> the main results are given below : — 

Avcrape offite 

ycnrB ending 
iqoi. 

Numbers of eases reported ..... 191,558' 

„ „ decided is the crimirinl courts . 60,348 

„ „ ending in acquittal or discharge 6,914 

„ „ ending in conviction . „ 53,304 

jails. The administration of the Jail department is in ‘charge of 
an Inspector-General of Prisons, who is a member of ( the 
Indian Medical Service, Each of the Central jails is in chnrge 
of a Special Superintendent, who also administers the District 
jail at the same place. Other District jails are in charge of 
Civil Surgeons. There is a jail at the head-quarters of almost 
every District. The main statistics are given in the table on 
page 157. In 1903 there were six Central jails, forty-four 
District jails, and six subsidiary jails, the total number of 
inmates being 23,147. The cost was nearly 12 lakhsj or 
Rs. 51-4 per head. The principal industries carried on in jails 1 
are weaving cotton doth, carpets, blankets, and matting, grinding 
corn, and gardening. In 1903 a sum of 2 lakhs was earned. 
Tent-making is confined to the Fatehgarh Central jail, and the 
tents are chiefly made Tor the public service. Forms ate 
printed in the Central jails at NainT near Allahabad, and at 
Lucknow. The mortality in jails is much below that of the 
population at large, and it is found that prisoners generally 
increase in weight. Distress invariably adds lo the jail popu- 
lation, and in 1897 the number rose to 36,257, 

Education. A college was founded at Benares in 1791 to cultivate the 
History, laws, literature, and religion of the Hindus, and to supply 
qualified assistants for European Judges. In 1823 IheAgnr 
College was established from funds left by Pandit Gung&dhar, 
Eight schools were opened at various times between 1825 and 
1837 under the direction of the Educational .Committee, which 
were at first chiefly for Oriental learning. From 1835 English 
education was fostered in accordance with Lord William 
Bentinclds minute, inspired by Lord Macaulay. The control 
of education was made over to the Local Government in 1843, 
and it was at once decided that indigenous schools should be 
aided instead of the existing institutions described above, which 
were expensive and not satisfactory. Indigenous schools con- 
sisted of those in which reading and writing the vernacular 
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in the Nagari character and a little arithmetic were taught) and 
those in which Persian) which till recently had been the court 
language, was the medium. Textbooks in the vernacular were 
for the first time drawn up and circulated, and rewards were 
given to deserving teachers. In 1849 a scheme costing half 
a lakh was sanctioned, which included the establishment of 
a model school at the head-quarters of each lahs'tl in eight 
Districts, and a visitor-general, with a District visitor and two 
or three pargam visitors, in each District. Five years later 
the Collector of Muttra induced the savnndars to subscribe 
a cess by which primary schools were established for groups of 
villages, and the system rapidly extended to other Districts. 

The progress made was commended in the Directors' dispatch 
of 1854, which laid down a comprehensive scheme for the 
whole of India. The department was then constituted with 
a Director, assisted by two Inspectors, and its efforts at first 
aimed at the establishment of the tahsill and rural schools 
described above. "With the exception of the two colleges and 
one high school, secondary education was chiefly looked after 
by various missionary bodies, which then maintained two 
colleges at Agra and one at Benares, besides ten schools. 
District schools were not generally established till 1867. In 
Oudh the first educational institutions were District schools, 
chiefly intended to educate the children of the higher classes ■, 
these were started by private subscriptions, aided by Govern- 
ment grants, in every District between 1859 and 1863. Tahstlt 
schools, in some of which English was taught, were opened 
between 1861 and 1865 } and in 1864 a department was consti- 
tuted with a Director and wo Inspectors, and funds were 
provided for primary education by a cess similar to that 
contributed in the Province of Agra. When the Provinces 
were united in 1877 education in Oudh was more backward 
than in Agra j but much has been done to improve it. Uni- 
versity education in the modern sense commenced in i860 
with the affiliation of colleges to the Calcutta University ; and 
in 1872 the growing needs of the Provinces led to the founda- 
tion of the Muir Central College at Allahabad, which was 
intended to be the focus of an improved system. The Allah- 
abad University was constituted in 1887. 

In 1904 the department was administered by the Director, Present 
an Assistant Director, six Inspectors, and eleven Assistant 
Inspectors, The professorial staff consists of two Principals, 
eleven Professors, two Assistant Professors, two Law Readers, 
and the Principals of the Training College and Reformatory 
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1903-4. No degree in engineering is conferred by the Uni- 
versity, but certificates of proficiency are given by the college. 
Since 1896 classes for mechanics, industrial training in printing, 
photography, and photo-mechanical work, and for art handi- 
work have been opened. Non-commissioned officers of the 
British and Native army are also trained here. No colleges " 
teach law exclusively, but in nine institutions classes are held 
for this subject, A training college for teachers was opened at 
Allahabad in 1900 and had forty-eight students in 1903-4. 

In 1903-4 the total University expenditure was Rs. 49,000, 
which was met almost entirely from examination fees. Govern- 
ment colleges cost 3-8 lakhs, aided colleges 2 lakhs, and un- 
aided colleges Rs. 84,000. Four years’ attendance is required 
for the attainment of the B.A. degree. The hostel or boarding 
system is an old one, but has been greatly developed in recent 
years. In 1903-4, out of 1,944 students in colleges, 796 were 
residing in hostels, chiefly unaided. The principal statistics of 
University education are shown below : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

igoa-i. 

1903-4. 

Matriculation ..... 
First or Intermediate in Arts or Science 
Ordinary Bachelors' Degrees 

Higher and Special Degrees 

*97 

48 

*4 

7 

606 

204 

i °5 

11 

810 

t 9 7 

167 

29 

942 

364 

223 

*4 


Note.— From 1890-1 onwards, the numbers represent all the results at the Allah- 
abad University, including students from other Provinces. 


Secondary schools are divided according to the curriculum Secondary 
into high and middle schools. In tire former English is taught 
up to the standard of the University Entrance and the School 
Final examinations. Middle schools are divided according as 
English is or is not taught. The number of secondary schools 
for boys rose from 487 in i 8 gi to 502 in 1901 and 508 in 1904 ; 
and the number of scholars from 51,420 to 66,746 and 71,827, 

Of these schools 46 were maintained by Government, in- 
cluding 34 high schools ; 313 were maintained by Dis- 
trict and municipal boards; no were aided schools, and 
36 were unaided. Grants to aided schools are given with 
regard to the class of institution, the expenditure incurred on 
tuition by the managers, the number of pupils under instruc- 
tion, and the general condition of the school. The ordinary 
grants are Rs. 750 for the high section, Rs. 400 for the upper 
middle section, and Rs. 250 for the lower middle section of 
a school ; but these are liable to reduction, and may also be 
supplemented by grants at rates not exceeding Rs. 3 for each 
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scholar in the high or middle section, Rs. 2 in- the' upper, trnd 
Rs. 1 1 in the lower primary sectiohS. The proportion of the 
male population of school-going age under secondaiy instruc- 
tion in rpoi was i*8r per cent, Teachers in middle schools 
are paid from Rs, 3 to Rs. 25 a month. 

Primary schools arc divided into two sections. Iti the lower 
section reading, writing, arithmetic up to the four compound 
rules, elementary geography, d railing, object lessons, and drill 
are taught. In the upper section the same subjects are taught 
to a higher standard. The number of schools for boys hns 
risen from 4,758 in 1891 to <5,982 in 1901 mid 8,070 in 1904; 
and the number of pupils from 149,262 to 262,659 and 330,387, 
Up to *895 the old system of aiding indigenous schools had 
been gradually discontinued, but it was then revived with very 
beneficial results. Primary education is almost entirely in the 
hands of the District and municipal boards, which managed 
5,320 schools in 1904, while Government managed only 
14 ; 2,644 were aided, and 90 were privately managed 
without nid. Teachers in primary schools must bold a certifi- 
cate of having passed the Normal school examination, unless 
certificated men are not available. The minimum raw of pay 
is Rs. 8 a month, and the maximum about Rs. 15, ^ 

The number of institutions for female education" has in- 
cducntion. creaset i from 391 in 1881 to 499 in 1891 nnd 637 in 1901, and 
the number of pupils from 9,42a to 13,870 and 21^314. In 
1903 there were 800 institutions with 26,048 pupils. - Though 
numbers have increased the total results are still very small, and 
in 1901 only o >6 r per cent, of the female population of schoal- 
going age was under instruction. There is a direct prejudice 
against female education in most parts of the Provinces, though 
the Aryn Samgj and a few advanced natives, especially in the 
larger towns, are striving to remove it. Missionary enterprise 
has done much, especially in the Meerut and Rolulkhand 
Divisions, where the American Methodist Mission 1 is at work. 
In rgoo the Protestant missions in these Provinces had 1,3,220 
girls under tuition, and were attempting to educate 14,245 
pup'ls in zanfutas. Government has now reopened a Norma! 
school for women at Lucknow, and special efforts are being 
made by grants from Provincial revenues and District board 
funds. , ' 

In 1904 four training schools for masters, with 475 students, 
were maintained by Government. One Government school 
,for training mistresses contained twenty-one students, and 
three private schools had forty-five female students. There 


Female 


Special 

schools. 
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were two medical schools at Agra for male and female students, 
with 360 scholars on the rolls. An industrial school is 
maintained at Lucltnow, and industrial classes also east in 
Christ Church College at Cawnpore. The Agricultural School 
at Cawnpore contained fifty-nine students, most of whom were 
attending to qualify as kammgos. Commercial classes exist 
in a few schools and colleges, notably at the Reid Christian 
College in Lucknow, where shorthand and typewriting are 
taught. The Imperial Forest School at Debra Dun teaches 
forestry and is divided into two sections. The upper class 
reads in English for the higher standard or Ranger’s certifi- 
cate, and the lower class in vernacular for the lower standard 
or Forester’s certificate. 

The largest institution for Europeans and Eurasians in European 
the Provinces is the Marttnihre School at Lucknow, which is ^ asinn 
entirely independent of Government aid and educates about education. 
2 75 hoys and 75 girls. In addition to this, there were 
forty schools in rSSr, forty-five in 1891, and sixty-eight 
in 1901, with 3,347, 2,815, and 4,211 pupils. In 1904 there 
were sixty-nine schools for Europeans and Eurasians, of which 
fifty were aided, and the number of pupils was 4,376. Of 
these schools, twenty-one are in the two hill stations — Nairn 
Tal and Mussoorie — with nearly half the total number of 
scholars. The examination results show considerable improve- 
ment in secondary education. The main results in 1903-4 
are : B.A., 4 ; First Arts, 14 ; Roorkee, 32 j Matriculation, 7 ; 

High school, 136; Middle, 186; and Primary, 258. The 
scholars chiefly find employment in Government service and 
on railways. 

The backward state of education among Muhammadans is Muhom- 
not so marked in these Provinces as in some parts of India. 

At the outset they resented especially the introduction of 
English education, and the substitution of the vernacular for 
Persian. The influence of the late Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, 
who founded a school at Aligarh in 1875 — raised to the status 
of a college in 1878 — has caused great changes in the views 
held. The proportion of Musalmans to the total scholars 
in all public educational institutions is about 15 per cent., 
which is slightly higher than their proportion to the total 
population (14 per cent.). It must, however, be noticed that 
Musalmans include 36 per cent, of the urban population, and 
education is much commoner in towns than in rural areas. 

In 1881 Musalmans formed 12 per cent, of the students in 
Arts colleges ; they were 17 per cent in 1891 and 15 per cent. 
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in 1901. Degrees taken by Muhammadans were 14 per Cent 
of the total in 1891 and 19 per cent. In 1901, and malricuta 
dons 18 and 15 per cent. In general school education 
MusalmSns formed about 21 per cent, of the total in secohdriry 
schools in both 1891 and 1901, and 15 and 14 per cent, 
respectively, in primary schools. The objection that the 
Government schools make no provision for religious inStruc-. 
tion is still felt; and this explains the high proportion of 
MusalmSns in private schools, where in 1901 they formed 
52 per cent, of the total in advanced schools, and 42 per cent, 
in elementary schools, j udged by the census results for literacy, 
Muhammadans made slightly more progress than Hindus 
between 1891 and rgor. The knowledge of English is more 
common among Muhammadans than among Hindus, 

The proportion of the population of a school-going age 
under instruction has increased from 3*4 per cent, in 1881 
to 4>i per cent, in 1891, 6»t per cent, in 1901, and 7 per cent 
in 1904. For boys it was 12*9 per cent, atid for girls only 
0-75 per cent, in the latest year. A considerable impetus was 
given by the rerival in 1895 of the system of aiding indigenous 
education. Between 1891 and 1901 the proportion under 
secondary education increased from 1-4 to i-S percent., while ' 
the increase under primary education was from ,4a to 7*1 per", 
cent. The census figures of 1901 showed that 578 males and ■ 
24 females out of xo,ooo of either sex could read and. 
write, and the proportions had increased in ten years by 9 per 
cent, for both sexes together, 8 per cent, for males and 39 per " 
cent, for females. In the Himalayan tract T,og2 males, and t in 
the Central India plateau and eastern plain 706, males -out 
of 10,000 are literate, but in the western plain only 495. By 
religion, 41 per cent, of Christians, 24 per cent, of Aryas, and 
22 per- cent, of Jains are literate ; but in the case of Hindus 
And MusalmSns, who fomi the bulk of the population,' ithe 
proportion sinks to 3 and 2*8 per cent. The caste, system' 
is responsible to some extent for the backwardness of ednea-, 
l'on._ Nearly one-quarter of the total number of Hindus are 
considered so impure that a member of a higher caste after 
contact with them is required to bathe. Though the -schools 
are open to all, the admission of a boy belonging to one of 
these impure castes would be resented. Among the middle- 
class castes, forming 40 per cent, of the total, education is 
commonly regarded as a useless luxury. In the case of female 
education one of the chief difficulties is the paucity of Jemale 
teachers, lhe labours of the various missionary bodies have 
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been especially valuable in the case of female education and 
the education of the lowest castes. Two principal characters 
for writing are in use. in the Provinces, the Persian and the 
Nagari, the latter having many local varieties in a cursive form. 

Out of every ten literate Hindus nine can read and write 
N3gari only, or one of its cursive forms, while among Musal- 
mans six out of seven know the Persian alphabet only. 

The main statistics of educational finance for 1903-4 are Finance, 
shown below. The monthly fees in Government schools vary 
from 2 to 12 annas in the primary sections to R. 1 to Rs. 2 in 
the middle sections, and Rs. a£ to Rs. 3 in high schools. In 
aided schools the fees must be at least 75 per cent, of those 
fixed for Government schools. Collegiate fees range from 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 12 a month. 



Expenditure on institutions maintained or aided by 
public funds in 1903-4 from 

Provincial 

revenues. 
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Fees. 

Other sources. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Arts and Profes- 






sional colleges . 


6,910 

95 , 33 8 

77,920 

5,80,344 

Training and spe- 






dal schools 

66,006 

89,490 

12,056 

15,656 

1,83,208 

Secondary boys’ 






schools . 

1*31,85 S 

4 , 53 . 4 al 

4 , 3°, *49 

1 , 73,167 

11 , 78.593 

Primary boys’ 






schools 

4,717 

9,07,650 

74,217 

28,265 

10,14,849 

Girls’ schools 

60,523 

70,076 

83,945 

1,49,236 

3 , 63 , 7 8 o 

Total 

6 , 53.277 

• 5 , 37,547 

6 , 95,505 

4 , 44,244 

33,20,773 


In 1 845, when efforts to spread education were commencing, News- 
there was only one native paper in the Provinces not printed papers ' 
in English, and that was in Persian. By 1881 there were 69, 
and the number rose to 101 in 1891 and 119 in 1901. 

Of the papers appearing in 1901, 3 were dailies and 
3 more were published twice or thrice a week; 11 were 
in English and 103 in the vernacular (69 in Persian and 
34 in Nagari characters). The total circulation of the 
■vernacular papers exceeds 40,000. The papers with the largest 
circulations are; the Rajput (fortnightly), which is chiefly 
occupied with the condition of Rajputs ; the Bharat Jiwait 
(weekly), a Hindu paper of moderate tone in politics ; the 
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Samian Dharm Pataka (monthly), which supports the 
orthodox Hindu religion against the Arya Sarnajj Jams ' 
(monthly), chiefly concerned with police cases; Knnyabtbj 
ffitkart (monthly), which promotes reforms among Kanyakubj' 
(Kanaujiii) Btahraans. The principal political 1 organs m ' 
English are : the Advocate (twice a week) and the KSyastha 
Samackar (now Hindustan Review) (monthly), both of which 
are strong supporters of the Congress ; in vernacular Al Bashir 
(weekly), which is strongly Muhammadan; Hindustani . 
(weekly), a reproduction of the Advocate ; Oudh Akfibitr 
(daily), a moderate paper which opposes the Congress ; Oudh 
Samdchar (weekly), a moderate paper. Taken as a whole 
the tone of the Press is satisfactory. Government , is keenly - 
criticized, often without a due Imowledge of the facts. The 
leading castes, the Arya Samaj, and the talukdnrs of Oudh all 
have their own organs. About one-third of the number of 
papers published in 1901 were in the Muhammadan interest, , 
The Pioneer is the chief Anglo-Indian organ. 

Registered The total number of publications (books, &c.) registered 

tlons Ca was 959 “ *891 and 1,449 in 1901. The most striking 
feature about these figures is the large increase in original 
works from 723 to 1,399, and the decrease in republicutions 
from 104 to 6, and in translations from 132 to 44. Classifying 
the books by subjects, it appears that in 1901 educational 1 
works, which are chiefly school-books, numbered 360, or . 
one-quarter of the total, while in 1891 they bad been only- 
S7, or one-eleventh. Books on religious subjects have de- 1 
creased from 306 to 238, while poetical works have Increased 
from 70 to 266. Novels have risen from G$, to 104. In 
igor the other principal classes of books ' were History, 
77 (59 educational); Language, 196 (178 educational); 
Philosophy, 44; and Miscellaneous, 387 (73' educational). 
The headings Arts, Biography, Drama, Voyages ,nnd Travels ' 
included only 54 books, while out of 30 books on scientific 
subjects 28 were educational. 

Hospitals The Medical department is in charge of nn Inspector- 

pensfries. Genera>1 of Civil Hospitals. Every District but Almora is in 
charge of a Civil Surgeon, with an Assistant in a few of the 
larger stations. Medical officers in military employ also hold ' 
collateral civil charge at Almora and Ranikhet There ate 1 
eighty-three Assistant Surgeons in charge of the more important 
dispensaries, and a large number of Hospital, Assistants. The 
important statistics of medical work are given in the table on 
159 and 160. The number of hospitals and dispensaries 
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has risen from 212 in tSSi to 299 in 1891, 485 111 i 9 01 i atIC * 

500 in 1903. The increase between 1S91 and 1901 was largely 
due to the inclusion in the returns of more than 100 police, 
railway, forest, and private dispensaries. The total income in 
1903 was 9-4 lakhs, less than half of which came from Pro- 
vincial revenues, while Local funds contributed 2-5 lakhs, and 
the income from fees, subscriptions, and endowments was 2*S 
lakhs. Expenditure amounted to 8-6 lakhs. The number of 
beds available was 2,737 for male patients and 1,492 for 
females, of which 900 were in hospitals and dispensaries 
exclusively for females. The largest number of beds in any 
single hospital is 151 at Bareilly. The best-equipped hospitals 
for native patients are the Thomason Hospital at Agra and the 
Balrampur Hospital at Lucknow. The Ramsay Hospital for 

Europeans, opened atNainlTal in 1892, cost more than 
laklis, about half of which was provided from Government 
funds. The number of visits paid by lady doctors and female 
hospital assistants to women at their homes in the bazars 
in 1903 was about 3,800, and more than 300 of these were 
visits made to native ladies of the parda-nashm class. 

There are four lunatic asylums — at Bareilly, Lucknow, Agra, Lunatics, 
and Benares — with 1,14s inmates in T903, of whom 281 were 
criminal lunatics. Out of 327 cases in 1903, the principal 
causes of insanity were alleged to be charas- and ^aa/a-smoking 
51, spirit-drinking 13, fever 28, epilepsy 23, heredity 17, 
exposure and injury to brain 14, moral causes 46, and 
unknown 108. 

Inoculation by indigenous methods is not common, but is Vaccina- 
occasionally practised by the Mali or gardener caste, which is tion - 
believed to have special influence over small-pox. The 
statistics of vaccination are shown on page 160. A depot for 
the supply of calf-lymph has been established near Nairn Tal. 
Small-pox epidemics have decreased considerably with the 
spread of vaccination. 

The system of selling quinine in pice packets was first intro- Sale of 
duced in 1895. The packets are now prepared in the Aligarh t l ninine * 
jail, and in 1903 the amount realized was Rs. 3,099, repre- 
senting nearly 200,000 packets of 5-grain doses. 

The (United Provinces) Village Sanitation Act of 1892 pro- Village 
vides for inquiries being made into the sufficiency and purity sanitation ' 
of the water-supply in villages with a population of not less 
than 2,000. It was applied experimentally in eight Districts 
in 1894 and to the whole Provinces in 1896. Part of the 
funds required may be supplied by District boards, and grants 
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have also been made by Government ; but owing to life 
prejudices of the people progress is slow. The Act also 
provides for necessary action being taken in villages in the 
case of epidemics, and for elementary conservancy. 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey or India, begun by 
Colonel Lambton in tSoj, was extended over the North- 
Western Provinces 1 chiefly between 1843 and 1850, and forms 
the eventual basis on which all modem surveys are made. 
Before 18=3 such other professional surveys as existed were 
merely of the nature of military reconnaissances. In 1823 the 
professional survey was begun. Its work consisted in the 
preparation of maps on the scale of 4 inches to the mile, based 
on theodolite traverses, and showing the boundaries and sites 
of villages and all topographical features. Practically the 
whole of the Provinces were surveyed in this manner, but the 
records of several Districts were lost during the Mutiny. 

Up to 1871 cadastral surveys were carried out by the Settle- 
ment officers in Districts under settlement. The maps at first 
were mere eye sketches, showing roughly the position and 
shape of each field ■ but in 1852 the introduction of the plane- 
table resulted in a marked improvement. Amins were the usual 
agency employed, but occasionally the work was done by the 
/a fwaris with considerable success. 

The scale was 16 inches to the mile, or more usually some 
nearly equivalent scale or the local unit of measurement. These 
surveys not being based on scientific data, the areas were 
unreliable, and the compilation of maps or areas" larger than 
a village was difficult and unsatisfactory. After 187T the two 
systems of revenue survey were amalgamated, and cadastral 
surveys on the 16-inch scale, based on theodolite traverses, 
were carried out by professional survey parties. In the earlier 
surveys under this system, in addition to the maps,, the survey 
parties were responsible for the entries in certain of the field- 
book columns, and in Districts surveyed later they were asso- 
ciated wntli tire Settlement department in the preparation of 
otherporlions of the records-of-rights as well. The tracts pro- 
fessionally surveyed between 1871 and 1894 were the Districts 
or Agra, Muttra, Banda, Hamirpur, and Moradabad, the 
permanently settled areas in Benares, Mirzilpur, GhfizTpur, 
Jaunpur, and Ballia, and the Districts of Delira DQ11, Gorakh' 
pm, Basil, Jliansi (excluding Lalitpur), and Garluval: In 1894 
survey by atnltis Was replaced by the system of survey by -. 
fatwari agency. Under this system, in Districts under survey, 1 
1 Now the Province of Afirt. 
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after the professional traverse operations have been completed, 
each patwSri undergoes a course of instruction, and then under 
the supervision of a survey officer assisted by a small pro- 
fessional staff surveys the villages of his circle and prepares for 
each a complete preliminary record-of-rights, which is after- 
wards attested by a Settlement official before assessment. 

An officer of the Survey of India is in professional charge of 
the several survey establishments ; the methods of survey and 
check survey are those of the Survey of India, and the Deputy- 
Surveyor-General is empowered to inspect the work. After 
settlement the patwaris who have been trained are, with the 
exception of a small minority who fail to qualify, competent to 
maintain the new maps and- records under the supervision of 
the kamngos, a number of whom are also trained during the 
survey operations. The Districts where new maps and records 
have been prepared by patwari agency since 1894 are Jhansi 
(Lalitpur subdivision), Meerut, Bahraich, Kheri, ShahjahSnpur, 
Bareilly, PUlbhlt, Gonda, Farrukhabad, Etah, and portions of 
Sltapur, Bijnor, NainI Tal, Etawali, and Aligarh. 

In addition to the surveys mentioned, the following areas 
have been surveyed topographically by the Survey of India : 
between 1840 and 1870, SahSranpur, Muzaffamagar, Meerut, 
Bulandshahr, Aligarh, and some parts of Mirzapur, on the 
a-inch scale; between 1831 and 1853, the Native State of 
Tehrl on the J-inch scale ; Dehra Dun and the Siwaliks, partly 
on the 4-inch and partly on the e-inch scales between 1873 and 
1876 ; and ICumaun and Garhwal on the i-inch scale in 1886-8. 

[H. G. Keene : Fall of the Mughal Empire (1876), and Bibllo- 
History of Hindustan (1885). — Official Mutiny Narratives. — • S ra P h J'- 
A. Fuhrer ; Monumental Antiquities and List of Christian 
Tombs in the North- Western Provinces and Otidk (Allahabad, 
rSgr and 1895). — Census Reports (Agra), 184S, 1853, 1865, 
and 1872 ; (Oudh) r86<j; (United Provinces) 1881, 1891, and 
igor. — W. Crooke: Popular Religion and Folk-lore (1896) ; 

Tribes and Castes of the North- Western Provinces and Oudh 
(Calcutta, 1896); The North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
(1897), — W, H. Moreland : The Agriculture of the United 
Provinces (Allahabad, 1904). — T. Morison: The Industrial 
Organization of an Indian Province (1906). — Provincial 
Monographs on Brass and Copper, Pottery, Dyes, Cotton, 
Woollen and Silk Fabrics, Ivory- and Wood-carving, Sugar, 
Tanning, and Gold and Silver Ware (Allahabad, 1894- 
1905). — District Gazetteers (under revision). — Other authorities 
will be found under Oudh.] 
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TABLE VI {continued) 

Trade of tub Un/ted Provinces with other Provinces 
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TABLE IX 

Principal Heads op Expenditure, United Provinces 

(in thousands of rupees) 



Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
March 31, 
1890. 

Average 
for ten 
years 
ending 
March 31, 
1900. 

Year 
ending 
March 31* 
tgai. 

Year 
ending 
March 31, 
1904. 

Opening balance • . 

60,84, 

33 , * 3 , 

40,39, 

38,16, 

(f) Charges in respect of 
collection (principally Land 
Revenue nnd Forests) 

(a) Salaries and expenses of 
Civil Departments — 

69,69, 

50,61, 

50,33, 

54 . 99 , 

(a) General Administration 


I 3 i 43 » 

>3,90, 

14,89, 

(A) Law and Justice . 

5 s. 65 » 

66,(i, 

70,33, 

69,09, 

(e) Police .... 


44,8a, 

52,67, 

52 , 79 , 

(d) Education . . 


5,98, 

9,24. 

20,23, 

If) Medical . 


7 . 8 °, 

«» 5 *» 

9,70, 

(/) Other heads 

a,az. 

a, 00, 

2,05, 

a, 88, 

(it) Pensions andmiscellancous 
civil charges 

> 7 . 49 . 

27 , 42 , 

30,88, 

33 . 43 , 

(4) Famine relief . 

1. 

* 7 , 

40, 

mi. 

( 5 ) Irrigation ... 

32.98. 

56 , 99 , 

64,81, 

67,2a, 

(6) Civil Public Works . 

* 9 / 3 °. 

33 , 19 , 

37 , 23 , 

50 , 27 , 

(7) Other charges and adjust- 
ments 

44 , 47 . 

3 L 30 , 

25 , 36 , 

30 , 99 , 

Total expenditure 

3,09,68, 

3 , 39 , 92 , 

3 , 67 , 52 , 

3 ) 95 , 38 , 

Closing balanee . 

65.92, 

3 «, 97 , 

48 , 44 , 

75 , 25 , 
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TABLE X 

Income and Expenditure of District Boards, 
United Provinces 



Avdrftjjefor 
Ihrrc jfarn 
cmlfng k/xx 


■0O}~4. 

Income from — 


Rs, 

Hs. 

Jt». 

Land revenue 


14,160 

14,363 

I 4,7°7 

Provincial rates . 


33, .(*,587 

33,07,567 

33,41,544 

interest 


1 6, 506 

*7,503 

16,756 

Education . 

* 

*.57.4*56 

7,90,804 

3,88,8651 

Medical 

* 

1,00,10; 

«,6l,45l 

5,30,768 

Scientific, &c. . 


6.iS« 

9,350 

54,083 

Miscellaneous . 

• 

u.OC.SiO 

7.65>793 

1 8,49,711 

Civil worits 

• 

93.C7I 

>, H.P37 

1,74.03* 

Pounds 

* 

3,51,484 

3,45,015 

4.03.775 

Ferries 

• 


4,13 564 

4,05,80$ 

1 

Total income 

50,06,409 

54, 89,750 

63.57,536 

Expenditure on — 





General administration 

• 

74,88a 

90.755 

1,03,356 

Education . . , 

• 

13,01,099 

M,74.5’9 

18,46,998 

Medical . , 


5r54i-°5 

5,96.59® 

6,93.814 

Scientific &c, , 

* 

55,465 

36,54?. 

63,96s 

Miscellaneous . 

• 

6,57.567 

6,77,198 

3, 73- 59* 

Civil worits 

• 

55,41,618 

54.36, Sip 

31,81,897 

Total esjicnditurc 

4^^5,328 

53,03,135 

63,64,641 


Note.— G roes receipts awl eipoidltun: on awftunt of pounds and ferric? arc Slioun 
from 1900 and ,90, laptcilnsly. The total Income In the firrt column includes ad 
nrwaje Li3:d npon net receipt*. 
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RIVERS, MOUNTAINS, LAKES, CANALS, 
AND HISTORIC AREAS 


Ganges (Gattga ). — The great river of Northern India which in the 
carries off the drainage of the Southern Himalayas, and also p“^ tes 
a smaller volume received from the northern and eastern slopes 
of the Vindhyas. It rises in the Tehrl State, in 30° 55' N. 
and 79 0 Y E., where it issues under the name of BhfigTrathi 
from an ice cave at the foot of a Himalayan snow-bed near 
Gangatrl, 13,800 feet above the level of the sea. During its 
earlier course if receives the Jlhnavl from the north-west, and 
. subsequently the AlaknandS, after which the united stream is 
called Ganges. It pierces the Himalayas at Sukhi, and turns 
south-west to Hardwar. From this point it flows south and 
south-east between the Meerut and Rohilklmnd Divisions of 
the United Provinces, and then separates the latter from the 
Agra Division, and flows through the eastern part of Farrukh- 
abad District. It next forms the south-western boundary of 
Oudh, and then crosses the Districts of Allahabad, Mirzapur, 

Benares, and Ghazlpur, after which it divides the Districts 
of Ghazlpur and Ballia from Bengal. The Ganges is a con- 
siderable river even at Hardwar, where the Upper Ganges 
Canal starts, and it is tapped again at Naraura for the Lower 
Ganges Canal, It thus supplies the largest irrigation works 
in the United Provinces, and is also the source of the water- 
supply of the cities of Meerut (by a canal), Cawnpore, and 
Benares. Its chief tributaries are: the Rawganga (Farrukh- 
abad), Jumna and Tons (Allahabad), GumtI (Ghazlpur), and 
Gogra (Ballia), while smaller affluents are the Malin (Bijnor), 
BOrbgangS (Meerut), Mabnwn (Budaun), Sot or Yar-i-Wnfadar 
(Shahjohnnpur), BiirhgangS and Kail Nadi (Farrokhabad), Isan 
(Cawnpore), Pandit (Ffttehpur), Jirgo (Mirzapur), Bama (Ben- 
ares), Gang! and Best! (Ghazlpur), and ChhotT Sarju (Bailift), 
which is called the Tons in its upper portion. The principal 
towns on or neftrits banks in the United Provinces are: Srinagar 
(on the Alakrwndn), Hardwar, Garhmuktesar, Anflpsbabr, 
Soron,Farrukhabfid (now left some miles away),Knnauj, Bilhaur, 

Btthflr, Cawnpore, Dalmau, MSnikpur, Kara, Allahabad, Sirsa, 
Mirzapur, Chuniir, Benares, Ghazlpur, and Ballia. 

m 
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In Bengal. Impinging on the ShahflbSd District of Bengal, in 25' 31' 
N. :ind 83* 5a' E n the Ganges forms the boundary of Ibis 
District, sepamting it from the United Provinces, till it iccmvs 
as ft tributmy the Gogra on the north bank. It shortly 
Afterwards receives another important tributary, the Sort, from 
the south, then passes Palnn, and obtains nnother accession 
to its volume from the Gattoak, which rises in NcpSb Farther 
to the east, it receives the Kosl, and then, Eldrting the Rlj- 
mahftl Hills, turns sharply to tire south, poising near the rite 
of the ruined city of Gaur. About 20 miles farther mi, jhc 
Ganges begins to branch out over the level country ; and this 
spot marks the commencement of its delta, being iso miles 
in a straight line, or nearly 300 by the windings of the river, 
from the Bay of Bengal. The present main channel, assuming 
the name of the Padma, proceeds in a south-easterly direction 
past Fibna to Goal undo, where it is joined by the Jiimnna, 
the main stream of the Brahmaputra. The bed is here, several 
miles unde, and the river is split tip into several channels, ‘flow- 
ing between constantly shifting sandbanks and islands.' During 
the mins the current is very strong, and even steamers find 
difficulty in making headway against it. This vast confluence 
of water rushes towards the sea, joining the great M EOflSA 
estuary in 23 0 13' N. and 90° 33' K., after the Ganges has 
had a course of 540 miles in Bengal, and 1,557 miles from its 
source. '' 

The Pehn. The Meghnii estuary, however, is only the largest and most 
easterly of a great number of Ganges mouths, among which 
maybe mentioned the HooghU’, Maria, Raimangal, Mahrticha, 
and Haringuata. The most westerly and the most impor- 
tant for navigation is the Hooghly, on which stands Calcutta/ 
This receives the water of the three westernmost distrihubuy 
channels that start from the parent Ganges .in Mtii>bidab3d 
District (genemlly known as the Nadia .Rivers, one of which 
takes again the name of the Bhngirathi), and it is to tin* 
exit that the sanctity of the river clings. Between the Hoogldy 
on the west and the Mcghmt on the east lies the Gungta 
delta. The upper angle of this consists of the Districts of 
MuraliidSbad, Nadili, Jess ore, and the Twenty-four Parganasi, 
Tlutse Districts have, for the most part been raised above the 
level of periodical inundation by the «U deposits of, flic - 
Ganges and its offshoots ; and deltaic conditions now exist 1 
only m the eastern Districts of Khulna, I'artdpur, and .Ilackcr- 
gunge, and towards the southern base of the delta, where, 
the country sinks into a series of great swamps, intersected by 
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a network of innumerable channels, and known as the Sun- 
darbans. 

In its course through Bengal, the Ganges rolls majestically 
down to the sea in a bountiful stream, which never becomes 
a merely destructive torrent in the rains and never dwindles 
away in the hottest summer. Embankments are seldom re- 
quired to restrain its inundations, for the alluvial sill which 
it spills over its banks, year by year, affords to the fields a top- 
dressing of inexhaustible fertility. If one crop be drowned 
by the flood, the cultivator calculates that his second crop 
will abundantly requite him. In Eastern Bengal, in fact, the 
periodic inundations of the Ganges and its distributaries render 
the country immune from the results of a scanty rainfall and 
make artificial irrigation unnecessary. 

Until some 400 years ago the course of the Ganges, after 
entering Bengal proper, was by the channel of the Bhagirathi 
and Hooghly as far as the modem Calcutta, whence it branched 
south-eastwards to the sea, down what is still known as the 
Adi Ganga, which corresponds for part of its course with 
Tolly's Nullah. By degrees this channel silted up and 
became unequal to its task, and the main stream of the Ganges 
was thus obliged to seek another outlet In this way the 
IchamatT, the JalangT, and the Matabhanga became in turn 
the main stream. The river tended ever to the east ; and at 
last, aided perhaps by one of the periodic subsidences of the 
unstable surface of the country, it broke eastwards right across 
the old drainage channels, until it was met and stopped by the 
Brahmaputra. Great changes still take place from time to time 
in the river-bed, and alter the face of the country. Extensive 
islands are thrown up and attach themselves to the bank ; while 
the river deserts its old bed and seeks a new channel, it may 
be, many miles off. Such changes are so rapid and on so vast 
a scale, and the eroding power of the current upon the bank 
is so irresistible, that it is considered perilous to build any 
structure of a large or permanent character on the margin. 

The junction of two or more rivers, called Prayag, is usually Sacred 
considered sacred ; but that of the Ganges and Jumna at P laccii - 
Allahabad, where according to popular belief a third river, the 
SaraswatI, w’hich sinks into the sands at Bhatner in Rajputano, 
reappears from its subterranean course, is one of the most holy 
places in India. Here, on the spit of land below the fort, a 
huge bathing festival is held annually in the month of Magh 
(January). Every twelve years the fair is called the kumbk 
ntfla, as it is held when Jupiter is in Aquarius ( kumbK ) and 
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the sun in Aries, and the efficacy of bathing is increased, large 
numbers of pilgrims from every part of India flocking to the 
junction. At the kumlh me/a in JS94 the attendance ras 
estimated at a million to ft million and a half. 

The holiest places upon the banks of the Ganges in' Bengal 
are Sonpur at its confluence with the Gandak, and Sagar 
Island at the mouth of the Iiooghly. Both places are the 
scene of annual bathing festivals, which are frequented by 
thousands of pilgrims from all parts of India, Even at the 
present day, the six years' pilgrimage from the source of the 
Ganges to its mouth, and back again, known as pmdalsfiim, 
is performed by many ; and a few fanatical devotees may be 
seen wearily accomplishing this meritorious penance by 
measuring their length. 

Most rivers in India have sanctity attached to 'them, but 
the Ganges is especially sacred, Its importance in Vedic 
literature is slight, but in the epics and Puranas it receives 
much attention. Sagar, the thirty-eighth lung of the Solar 
Dynasty, had performed the great horse-sacrifice ( Aevamedhi ) 
ninety-nine times. In this ceremony the horse wandered over 
the world, unhaltered and never guided or .driven, Ever)’ - ' 
country it entered was conquered by the following army, and 
on its return it was sacrificed to the gods. When Sugar drove 
out a horse for the hundredth time, the god Tndra stole it and 
tied it up in Pfital (the under-world) near the place where a 
sage, Kapila Muni, was meditating. Sugar bad two wives, one" 
of whom bore Asmanjas, and the other had sixty thousand 
sons who were following the horse. The sons found it, and be- 
lieving Kapila to be the thief abused him, and were consumed 
to ashes in consequence of the sage's curse- Ansman, son of 
Asmanjas, had gone in search of his uncles, and, finding the , 
horse took it home. Garudn, the mythical half-man, half-bird, 
king of the snakes, told him that the sin of those who had 1 1 
abused Kapila could best be removed by bringing to earth the 
Ganges, which then flowed in heaven (Brahma JLok). In 
spite of much prayer and the practice of austerities by Ansman _■ 
and bis son, Dallp, this could not be brought about; but- 
Bhaglrath, son of Dal Ip, persuaded Brahma to grant him 
a boon, and he chose the long-sought permission to allow the 
Ganges to flow on this world. Brahma agreed, but told ■ 
BhtigTrath that the earth could not sustain the shock, and 
advised him to consult Siva,, who consented to break the force" 
of the river by allowing it to fall on hjs head. The ice-cavcrn 1 " 
beneath the glacier, from which the stream descends, is repre- 
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sen ted as the tangled hair of Siva. One branch, the Mandating 
still flows through Brahma Lok ; a second, which passes through 
Patal, washed away the sin of the sixty thousand; and the 
third branch is the Ganges 1 . Besides the places which have 
already been referred to, Gangotri, near the source, Devaprayiig, 
Gathmuktesar, Soron, Dalmau, and Benares are the principal 
bathing resorts. The sanctity of the river still exists every- 
where, though according 10 prophecy it should have passed 
away to the Narbada a few years ago. Dying persons are 
taken to expire on its banks, corpses are carried to be burned 
there, and the ashes of the dead are brought from long distances 
to he thrown into its holy stream, in the hope of attaining 
eternal bliss for the deceased. About the time of the regular 
festivals the roads to the river are crowded with pilgrims, who 
keep up an incessant cry of salutation to the great goddess 
{Ganga ji ki jai). On their return they carry away bottles of 
the snored water to their less fortunate relations. 

Till within the last forty years of the nineteenth century, after Traffic, 
which the extension of railways provided a quicker means of 
transport, the magnificent stream of the Ganges formed almost 
the sole channel of tragic between Upper India and the sea- 
board, and high masonry landing-places for steamers still exist 
at Allahabad and other places lower down, though they are no 
longer used. The products of the Gangetic plain, and the cotton 
of the Central Provinces and Central India, used formerly to be 
conveyed by this route to Calcutta. At present it is chiefly 
used for the carriage of wood and grain in many parts of its 
course, and also of oilseeds, saltpetre, stone, and sugar in the 
eastern portion of the United Provinces. The principal import 
to these Provinces is rice, but manufactured goods and metals 
are also carried in considerable quantities. The canal dam at 
Naraura in Bulandshnhr District has stopped through traffic 
between the upper and lower courses of the Ganges. 

In Bengal, however, the Ganges may yet rank os one of the 
most-frequented waterways in the world. The downward traffic 
is most brisk in the rainy season, when the river comes down 
in flood. During the rest of the year the boats make their 
way back up stream, often without cargoes, either helped by 
a favourable wind or laboriously towed along the bank. The 
most important traffic in Bengal is in food-grains and oilseeds; 
and, though no complete statistics arc available, it appears 
probable that the actual amount of traffic on the Ganges by 

1 A variant of the legend represents the ashes of the sitty thousand cs 
having been purified by kite BiiACiaATUt, ft branch of the Gauges. 
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native craft lias not at all diminished since the opening of the 
railway, to whicli the river is not only a rival, hut a feeder. 
Railway stations situated on the banks form eentres.of collection 
and distribution for the surrounding country, and fishing villages 
like Goalundo have by this means been raised into river marts 
of the first magnitude. Steamer services ply along its whole 
course within Bengal, and many towns lie on its banks, the 
mosL important being Patna and Monghvr. \ 

Six railway bridges cross the Ganges : near Roorkce, at 
Garhmuktesar (2,33c feet), Rajgha.1, CawrtpOre (2,900 feel), 
and Benares (3,518 feet), while the sixth, measuring 3,000 feet, 
was completed near Allahabad in 1905. There is no bridge 
below Benares, though the construction of a railway bridge 
near Saragliat in Bengal is contemplated. The nartnftl flood 
discharge varies from 207,000 cubic Teel per second at Iiardwar, 
where the bed is steep and only 2,500 feel wide, to 300,000 at 
Garhmuktesar and 150,000 at Naraura (width at canal weir 
and about a mile above it 3,880 feet). The bridge nt AMifibad 
is designed 1o allow the discharge of a million cubic feet per 
second. The normal flood-level falls Irom 942 feet above the 
sea at Hardwar to 287 at Allahabad. ; ' 

Solani.— A river of the United Provinces, whicli rises" in the 
Shvalik Hills (30° 13' N. t 77 0 59' E.) from the highest point of 
the Mohan pass, flows south and south-east through Sahffranptir 
District, and then winds through a corner of MuzaffamiigAr, 
joining the Ganges after a course of about 55 mil®. The 
upper part of the river and most of its tributaries ate mere 
water-courses, almost dry except during the rains, when they 
carry off the drainage of the Siwflliks in rushing torrents. 
Neur Roorkee a magnificent aqueduct of brick, with fifteen 
arches, each 50 feet wide, conveys the water of the Upper 
Ganges Canae at a height of 24 feet above the bed-of this 
river. The Solani has done much damage by floods and 
changes in its course. In Muzafihrnagar this was intensified 
by percolation from the Ganges Canal, but drainage cuts have 
improved the tract. 

RamgangS., West (also known as Ruhut or Ruput in its 
upper courses). — A river of the United Provinces. Whichi rises 
in Garhwal District (30° 5' N., 79* rz' E.) in the hills some 
distance south or the snowy range of the Himalayas. It flows 
for about ninety miles with a very rapid Call, first through Garh- 
w&l, then through Kumaun, and after again entering Garhwul 
debouches on the plains near the KSlngarh fort, south of the 
peak of the same name, in Bijnor District. It is now A large 
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of wet seasons caused the land in the valley to deteriorate so 
much that large reductions of assessment were mndfi, This 
tract has now recovered to a large extent* 

Gumtl (Cattail; possibly the Sambos of Arrian).— A river 
of the United Provinces, which rises (zSS 35* N., So® f E.) 
nearly 20 mites east Of Pllfbhfl. Tor about twelve miles 
the river-bed is a mere depression, which dries up tm the hot 
season. A small stream, the Gttibai,- then Joins it, and a 
shallow channel is formed, while after it has received the 
Joknoi (thirty-five miles from its source) it runs in a perennial 
stream. A few miles farther down the Pawftyfin steam tramway 
crosses by a bridge 250 feet long, and the: ShahjahSnpurJKhcTl 
road by a bridge 210 feet long. The G unit! then flows sluggishly 
through Shshjiihanpur and Kherl, with a grinding course and 
a network of channels, choked with weeds and aquatic plants. 
Below MtihamdT it changes Us clraructer, and has a well-defined 
channel roc to 200 Feet wide, with banka increasing in height 
to 60 feet at Lucknow, 180 mites from its' source. Two con- 
siderable affluents, the Kathn.i (90 miles long) and Sariiyan 
(120 miles), Join the Gumtl in Sltapur. At LnckrtoW it is 
crossed by two railway bridges, and one stone, one brick, and 
two iron road-bridges. From Lucknow its course winds much 
through Bara BiinkT, Sultfinpur, and Jaunpur Districts, the 
distance by river from Lucknow to Jaunpur being almost double 
the distance in a direct line. The breadth of the river increases 
from 1 20 to 200 feet in Lucknow and Bara Bankf to 200 to 
400 in Sultfinpur, and 400 to 600 in Jainipur. At 'Jaunpur it 
is crossed by a magnificent stone bridge, 654 feet long, built at 
the end of the sixteenth century, nnd also by a railway bridge. 
The Sni, a large river which runs parallel to the Gumtl for over 
350 miles, joins it below Jaunpur. From this point the' river 
flows through the Districts of JaunpUr and Benares |0nd joins 
the Ganges at Said pur in Ghfiztpur District, after a total course 
of nearly 500 miles. ' 1 ■ ’ ,* 

The Gumtl with its tributaries drains about 7,50b square; 
miles, and is especially liable to eeverc floods, causing much 
damage. A careful survey of the riverwas made after the flood 
of 1S94. It then appeared that the floods are entirely due to 
excessive rainfall in tire catchment area, ahd not to spill from 
other rivers. At Lucknow the fell is only nine Inches per mile, 
and at Jaunpur only six inches, so that flood-water cannot be 
carried off fast enough. After heavy rain in September, 1894, 
the river rose at Lucknow to a height of 22 feet above the 
ordinary low-water level. There is a tradition that in 1774 
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the GumtT rose so high at Jaunpur that boats sailed over the 
bridge, the parapet of which is 27 feet above low-water level. 
In 1871 the water rose there to a height of 9 feet above the 
parapet ; 4,000 houses were destroyed in the city, and nearly 
9,000 in the villages of the District. In September, 1 894, the 
river again rose 27 feet above low-water level, and 1,378 houses 
in the city were partly or completely destroyed. The Gumtt is 
navigable as high as Muhamdl, but traffic is not very consider- 
able. Grain, fuel, and thatching-grass are carried down stream, 
and stone is taken up. It is not used for irrigation. 

Sai. — A river of the United Provinces, rising in Hardol Dis- 
trict between the Gumtl and Ganges (27 0 46' N., So 6 9' E.). It 
flows in a tortuous south-easterly direction through the Oudh 
Districts of Unao, Rae Barelf, and Pnrtabgarh, and enters the 
Province of Agra in Jaunpur District, falling into the Gumt! 
ten miles below Jaunpur city after a course of over 350 miles. 
In the rains small boats can pass up as high as Rae Bareli, 
The drainage falling into the Sai is chiefly from the north, and 
its bed is usually too deep to afford irrigation. 

Tons, Southern ( Tamasa ). — A river of Central India, rising 
in die Kaimur range in Maihar State (24 0 N., 8o° 9' E.). Its 
nominal source is the Tamasa Kund, a tank on the Kaimur 
Hills, 2,000 feet above sea-level. From this point the river 
follows a general north-easterly course for about 120 miles, and, 
after traversing the rough hilly country round Maihar, flows 
through the level fertile country of Rcwah. Here it is joined 
by the Satna ; and 40 miles lower down it reaches the edge of 
the plateau at Purwa, where, with its affluents the Bihar and 
Chachaia, it forms a magnificent series of waterfalls. The 
greatest fall is that of the Bihar, which dashes over die precipice 
in a great sheet of water, 600 feet broad and 370 high. The 
fall of die Tons itself has a descent of about 200 feet. The 
Tons then flows through a level plain, spreading into a wide 
stream with long deep reaches, and enters the United Provinces 
at Dcora in Allahabad District. After a north-easterly course 
of about 44 miles, it falls into the Ganges 19 miles below the 
junction of the latter with the Jumna, its total length being 1 fig 
miles. The principal tributary is the Belan, which rises in 
MirzSpur and drains the central plateau of that District. After 
a picturesque Westerly course of 95 miles, including a waterfall 
100 feet in height, the Bckui enters AllnhRbad and traverses 
that District and Rcwah State for 40 miles, joining the Tons 
where it crosses the border between Rewah and Allahabad. A 
bridge, r,20(5 feet long with seven spans, carries the East Indian 
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Railway over the Tons near its junction with the Ganges; 
Navigation by boats of any size is confined to the lower readies] 
floods rise as high as 25 feet in a few hours, and the highest 
recorded rise has been 65 feet. 

Baogangn. — An old bed of the Ganges in Benares and 
Ghaztpur Districts, United Provinces. 

Tons, Eastern (also called Chhotl Sarjfl ).— A river draining , 
the east of the United Provinces between the Gogra and 
Guam. It rises in the west of Fyzabad, and runs nearly 
parallel with the Gogm. After entering Awimgarh it flows with 
a tortuous course south-east past Azamgath town, and receives 
the Chhotl Sarjfl, a branch from the Gogra, near Mau. The 
combined stream, now known as the ChhotT Snrjii, flows still 
south-east into BalliS, joining the Ganges two miles west of 
Ballia town. The Tons is remarkable for its disastrous floods, 
caused by the inability of the channel to carry off excessive 
rainfall. In 1871, 1894, and 1903, Azamgarh Town was 
damaged in this way. 

[Re/ort on the River Tons Floods in October, 1894, by A. B, 
Gale.] 

Kavatnnasa {Karamnasha, 'the destroyer or religious 
merit j ’ the Kommtnases of Arrian). — A river of Northern 
India, rising near Sarodag in the Kaimur Hills (24 0 32’ N., 83° 
26' E.), r8 miles west of Koht&sgarli in Bengal. It first flows 
north-west, and near Darihara begins to form the boundary 
between the Districts of Sh 5 .hab 5 d (Bengal) and Mirzgpur 
(United Provinces). It then flows north for about 15 miles 
across Mirzapur, after which it turns north-east and separates 
Shababad from Benares and GhSzTpur, until it falls into the 
Ganges near Chausa, after a total course of about 146 miles. 
Its tributaries are the Duxgautt and DharmautT, two Small 
streams on the right bank. In the hills, the bed of the Karam- 
nasa is rocky and its banks abrupt ; but as it debouches upon 
the plains, it sinks deeply into a rich day, very retentive of 
moisture. During the rains small boats can ply as high as its 
confluence with the Durgauti. There are two falls, called Deo 
Dhart and Chhanpathar, which attract attention from their 
height and beauty. 

Two legends account for the ill repute of the river. One 
tells how Rsja Trisanka of the Solar race had killed a Brahman 
and contracted an incestuous marriage. He was purged from 
these sins by a saint who collected water from all the sacred 
streams of the world and washed him. The bath took place 
at the spot where the river issues, and this bears for ever the 
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taint or his guilt The other legend makes Trisanka attempt to 
ascend into heaven by means of long austerities, Half-way he 
wits suspended head downwards by the gods, and a poisonous 
moisture exudes from his mouth into the river. The real cause 
of its ill fame is probably the fact that the Karamnasa was the 
boundary of the eastern kingdom of Magadha, which is treated 
with contempt in Sanskrit literature because its inhabitants 
■were not .Aryans, Hindus living on its banks, except those of 
the highest castes, are not defiled by it, and carry more scru- 
pulous travellers over it for a consideration. There is no 
regular irrigation from the ICaratnnasa. 

Son (Sanskrit, Suvarna or f gold ’ ; likewise called Hiranya- 
VCtha or Jlirattya-Vahu j the Sotios of Arrian ; also identified 
with the Erannohoas of Anion). — A large river of Northern 
Indio, which, flowing from the Amarkantak highlands (22 0 
4-’' N., 82° 4' E.), first north and then east, joins the Ganges 
10 miles above Dinapore, after a course of about 487 miles. 

The Son rises near the Narbada a t Amarkantak in the Maikala 
range, the hill on which its nominal source is located being 
called Sonbhadra or more commonly Sonmunda. It possesses 
great sanctity, the performance of sandfiya on its banks ensuring 
absolution and the attainment of heaven even to the slayer of a 
Brahman. Legends about the stream are numerous, one of the 
most picturesque assigning the origin of the Son and Narbada 
to two tears dropped by Brahma, one on either side of the 
Amarkantak range. The Son is frequently mentioned in Hindu 
literature — in the Ramayanas of Valmiki and Tuba Das, the 
Bhagwat, and other works. 

Soon after leaving its source, the Son falls in a cascade over 
the edge of the Amarkantak plateau amid the most picturesque 
surroundings, and flows through BilSspur District of the Central 
Provinces till it enters the Rewah State at 23 0 6' N. and 
8i° 59' E. From this point till it leaves the Central India 
Agency after a course of 2S8 miles, the stream flows through 
A maze of valley and hill, for the most part in a narrow rocky 
channel, but expanding in favourable spots into magnificent 
deep broad readies locally called da/iar, tire favourite resorts 
of the fisher caste. Following at fust a northerly course, near 
its junction with the Mabanndt river at Sarsi it meets the 
scarp of the Kaimur Hills and is turned into a north-easterly 
direction, finally leaving the Agency 5 miles east of Dcora 
village. In Central India three affluents of importance ate 
received: one on the left bank, the Jahill5, which likewise 
rises at Amarkantak and joins it at Barwfilu village ; and two 
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which join it on the tight bank, the Banks at 23 0 17 1 N. and 
8 i° 31' E., and tile Gopat near Bftrdf. In the United Provinces 
the Son flows for about 55 miles front west to east across 
MirzSpur District, in a deep valley never more than 8 or 9 
miles broad, often narrowing to a gorge, anti receives from the 
south two tributaries, the Kihond and Ranhar. During the 
dr>' season it is shallow but rapid, varying in breadth front 160 
to 100 yards, and is easily fordable. The Son enters Bengal 
in 24 0 31' N. and S3 0 24' B., and flows in a north-westerly 
direction, separating the District of ShahSbSd from Palamau,' 
Gaya, and Patna, till, after a course within Bengal of 144 miles, ■ 
it falls into the Ganges in 25° 40' N. and 84° 59' E. 

So far as regards navigation, the Son is mainly used for flaming 
down large rafts of bamboos and a little timber. During the 
rainy season, native boats of large tonnage occasionally proceed 
for a short distance up stream ; but navigation is then rendered 
dangerous by the extraordinary violence of the flood, and 
throughout the rest of the year becomes impossible, owing tel 
the small depth of water. The irrigation system in South Bihar 
known as the Son Canals is served by this river, die water being 
distributed west to Shahybad and east to GayS and Patna from 
a dam constructed at DeurT. In the lower portion of its 
course the Son is marked by several striking characteristics. 
Its bed is enormously wide, in some places stretching for three 
miles from bank to bank. During the greater part of the year 
this broad channel is merely a waste of drifting sand, with an 
insignificant stream that is nearly everywhere fordable. The 
discharge of water at this time is estimated to fall as low as 620 
Cubic feet per second. But in the rainy season, and especially 
just after a storm has burst on the plateau of Central India, Uie 
river rises with incredible rapidity. The entire rainfall of an 
area or about 21,300 square miles requires to find an outlet by 
this channel, which frequently proves unable to cany off the 
total flood discharge, calculated at 830,000 cubic feet per 
second. These heavy floods are Of shorL duration, seldom 
lastipg for more tlian four days ; hut in recent years they have 
wrought much destruction in the low-lying plains of Shiihfibad. 
Near the site of the great dam at DehrT the Son is crossed by 
the grand trunk road on a stone causeway ; and lower down, 
near KoelwSr, the East Indian Railway has been carried across 
on a lattice-girder bridge. This bridge, begun for a single line 
of rails to 1855, and finally completed for a double line to 
1S70, has a total length of 4,199 feet from back to back of the 
abutments. 
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The Son possesses historical interest as “being probably 
identical with the Ermnoboas of Greek geographers, which is 
thought to be a corruption of ffiranya-l'ahit, or ‘the golden- 
armed ' (a title of Siva), a name which the Son .anciently bore. 
The old town of PSlibothra or Piitaliputra, corresponding to the 
modem Patna, was situated at the confluence of the Eran noboas 
and the Ganges ; and, in addition, we know that the junction 
of the Son with the Ganges has been gradually receding west- 
wards. Old channels of the Son have been found between 
Bankipore and Dinapore, and even below the present site of 
Patna. In the Bengal Atlas of 1772 the junction is marked 
near Maner, and it would seem to have been at the same spot 
in the seventeenth century ; it is now about ten miles higher 
up the Ganges. 

Jumna ( Yamuna • the Diamouna of Ptolemy, Jbmanes of 
Pliny, and Jobarts of Arrian). — A great river of Northern India. 
Bising in the TehtJ State (31° i' N., 78° 27' E,), eight miles 
west of the lofty mountain Bandarptach (20,73 x feet), it flows 
past the sacred shrine of Jamnotri, and winds through the Outer 
Himalayas for eighty miles, receiving a few small streams. At 
the point where it passes into the Dun, the valley between the 
Himalayas and the Siwaliks, it receives the Tons, which is there 
the larger stream. Its course now runs south-west for 22 
miles, dividing the Kiarda Dun (Punjab) from Dehm Dun 
(United Provinces ) ; two large affluents, the Giri from Sirmur 
on the west and the Asan from Debra on the east, join it here. 
The Jumna pierces the Siwaliks 95 miles from its source, 
at KhSra, and divides Ambala and Karnal Districts in the 
Punjab from Saharanpur and Muzaffamagar in the United 
Provinces. It is a large river at Faizabad, where it gives off 
the Western and Eastern Jumna Canals. Near Bidhault 
in Muzafiamagar it turns due south, and runs in that direction 
for 80 miles, dividing Meerut District from the Punjab, till 
it readies Delhi. Ten miles bdow Delhi it gives off the Acra 
Canal from its western bank at Okhla. It then turns south- 
east for 27 miles to Dankaur, when it again resumes a 
southerly course. In this portion it receives on the east the 
Kotha Nadi and the Hinpan, and on the west the Sabi Nadi. 
Bdow Delhi (he river forms the boundary between Gurgaon 
District in the Punjab and Bulandsbahr and Aligarh Districts 
in the United Provinces. It then enters Muttra and, crossing 
it, turns east till the borders of Agra are reached. Throughout 
its course in this District, where it receives the Bancanga, 
plso in Etawah, it winds in a remarkable manner, its bed 
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lying deep between high bunks which are furrowed by steep 
ravines. Just before Jlilaun District ik reached the great 'river 
Chamhai. from Rajpulana joins itj and the Jumna then r dhridcs 
the three District? of Cnwnpore, Falehpur, and AHatabScl from 
Jalaun, Haniirpur, and Bands. In Qiwnporc District the 
Sengar, and in Fatchpur the Non and Rind, flow into it ; close 
to Hamlrpur it receives the Betwa, and in Bands District 
the Ren. It finally falls into the Gawges below Allahabad, 
80 o miles from its source. 

The Jumna, after issuing from the hills, has a longer course 
in the United Provinces than the Ganges; but it is not splurge 
or important a stream, and docs not carry as much water as is 
required by the canals taken from it. The supply is therefore 
increased from the Ganges by means of the cut into the 
Hinuah ; and the Irrigation Commission (1901) recently- 
proposed to make moic water from the Gahges available by 
increasing the supply of the Lower Ganges Canal through a cut 
from the Sakda. The Jumna supplies drinking-water to the 
3 cities of Agra and Allahabad, which possesses, when fresh, 
special virtue in destroying the enteric microbe. It is crossed 
by railway bridges near SarsSwa inSnharanpur, at Delhi, Muttm, 
Agra, KalpI (2,626 feet in width), and Allahabad (3,330 feet). 
The breadth of water-surface in the dry season varies Boro 
2,600 feet at Okhla and 1,500 feet at KillpT to 2,200 feet at 
Allahabad. The discharge in flood at Okhla is about 41,000 , 
cubic feet per second, but this dwindles away to less than 200 
in the dry' season. The Jumna drains a total area of about 
it 8,000 square miles. 

The traffic on the Jumna was formerly of some importance, 
and large sums were spent in clearing away reefs of kanka? 
(nodular limestone) and conglomerate in Etawah District. 
Before the opening of the East Indian Railway, much cotton 
grown in Bundelkhand was sent down the river from K.llpT. 
At present timber is carried down the upper portion, and stone 
and grain in the lower courses. The principal towns on or near 
its bank are : Delhi in the Punjab ; and Biighpat, Wat, Brindli- 
ban, Muttra, Mahaban, Agra, PTrozabSd, Batcsar, Etawah, 
ICHpf, Hiunlrpur, and Allahabad in the United Provinces, 

Tons, Northern. — A river in Teltrl Stale and Dehra Don 
District, United Provinces. It rises north of the Jamnotri 
peaks (31° 5' N., 78° 31'' E.) f a few miles from the sources of 
the Junuia, and first issues as a stream called SOpin, 31 feet 
■wide and knee-deep, from a snow-bed 12,784 feet above sea- 
kvel. After a westerly course of Lbirty miles in a series of 
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cascades, it receives the waters of the Rupin, a rapid torrent, 
and from this point the united stream is called Tons. Nineteen 
miles lower clown it is joined by the Pabar, and the river then 
forms the boundary between Jaunsar-Bawar. in Dehra Dun 
District and the Native States of Jubbal and Sirmur in the 
Punjab. Its course here is -tortuous, but generally southerly ; 
and after receiving the Shalwi, a considerable stream, it joins 
the Jumna, after a total course of too miles, at an elevation of 
1,686 feet above sea-level. The volume of the Tons at the 
confluence is greater than that of the Jumna, so that it may be 
regarded as the principal head-water of that river. Its average 
fall is no feet per mile, and it is thus of no use for navigation 
or irrigation. 

Hindan (also called Chhaja in its upper course). — A river of 
the United Provinces, rising in the southern slopes of the 
Siwaliks in Saharanpur District (30° 7' N., 77 0 47' E.), and 
draining the central portions of Saharanpur, Muzaflamagar, 
and Meerut. It flows generally towards the south-west, and 
falls into the Jumna after a course of 160 miles, a few miles 
after entering the north-western corner of Bulandshahr. The 
Kali Nad! West is the chief tributary. Its water is nowhere 
used for irrigation, but part of its channel forms an important 
link between the Ganges and Jumna. Thus water can be 
passed into the Hindan from the Upper Ganges Canal, and 
thence, by means of a cut made from a point close to Ghaziabad 
in 1877, into the Jumna above Okhla, increasing the supply 
of water for the Agra Canal. This cut was made wider in 
1884 and further improved in 1901, and is now navigable. 

Kali Nadi, West. — A tributary of the Hindan, about 
70 miles long, rising in the Saharanpur District of the United 
Provinces (30° N., 77 0 45' E.), 16 miles from the Siwaliks, and 
flowing south-west and south through Saharanpur and Muzaffar- 
nagar, between the Hindan and the Ganges Cana). Its junction 
with. the Hindan is at the point where the latter river enters 
Meerut 

Chambal. — A river of Central India and Rajputana, and 
one of the chief tributaries of the Jumna. It rises in the Indore 
Slate, about 9 miles south-west of Mhow cantonment, in the 
Janapao hill, 3,019 feet above the sea, in 22° 27' N. and 75° 

. 31' E. Thence it flows down the northern slopes of tire 
Vindbyan range, with a northward course generally, through 
Gwalior, Indore, and Sltamau, and skirts Jhaiawiir, entering 
Eiijputana at Chaurjfsgarh, 195 miles from its source. It 
receives many tributaries in Central India, the chief being the 
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Chambla and the Sipra, both of which rise ih the Vindhyan 
mountains. In RfijputSna the Chambal breaks through a scarp 
of the Tatfir plateau, the bed getting narrower and narrower, 
and after a winding course of -30 miles it receives the Bamtrni 
at Chainsrorgarh. Some three miles above the latter place 
are tire well-known cascades or eftulis 3 the chief of winch has 
an estimated Jail of Oo feet. Here whirlpools are formed in 
huge caverns, 30 and 40 feet in depth, between some of which 
there is communication underground. Continuing north-east, 
the river forms for a short distance the boundary between 
Band! and Kotah ; and near Kotah city it is a broad sluggish 
stream, very blue in colour, flowing between magnificent over- 
hanging cliffs and rncks rising sheer out of the water, covered 
with trees and thick brushwood and famous as game preserves. 
At the city there is ft pontoon bridge, replaced by a ferry dur- 
ing the rains in consequence of the high and sudden floods to 
which the river is subject, Lower down, the Chambal again 
forms the boundary between Kotah and Bundi, and on its left 
bank is the interesting old village of Reshomt Patan. The 
character of the scenery now alters completely. Above Kotah 
die neighbouring country is all precipitous roclt, with wild glens 
and gullies and thick tangled overhanging brushwood, while 
below Patan there are gently sloping hanks, occasionally very 
picturesquely wooded and much intersected by channels. Conr 
tinuing north-east, the river is joined by the Kali $int> Cron? 
the south and the Mej from the west, while lower down, where 
the frontiers of Jaipur, Kotah, and Gwalior meet, the Par.- 
iuti flows into it. The Chambal then forms the boundary 
between Jaipur^ Knrauli, and Dholpur on the one side and 
Gwalior on the other. From Jaipur territory it receives the 
Bakas, and, flowing under fln irregular lofty wall of rock along 
the whole southern border of Karauli, it emerges into the open 
country south of Dholpur town. Here it is, during the dry 
season, a sluggish scream 300 yards wide and j 70 feet below 
the level or the surrounding country; but in the rains it 
generally rises about 70 feet, and In extreme floods nearly roo 
feet above summer level. The breadth then increases to more 
than r,ooo yards, and the current runs at the rale of 5-3- miles 
an hour. The banks are intersected by a labyrinth of ravines, 
some of which are 90 feet deep and run back inland for a dis- 
tance of three miles. At RajghSt, three miles south of Dholpur 
town on the high road between Agra and Bombay, a bridge of 
boats is kept up between November and June, while a large 
ferry-boat plies during the test of the year, A little to the east of 
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this ghat the river is crossed by a fine railway bridge of thirteen 
spans. After forming the boundary between the State of 
Gwalior and Agra and EtSwah Districts in the United Provinces, 
the Clmnibal crosses the latter, and falls into the Jumna 25 
miles south-west of Elitwah town. After the two rivers have 
united, the crystal currenl of the Clmmbal may be distinguished 
for some distance from the muddy waters of the main stream. 
The total length of the river is about 650 miles, though the 
distance from its source to its junction with the J umna is only 
330 miles in a straight line. The Chambal is identified with 
the Charmwati of Sanskrit writers. 

BSnganga (or Utangan). — A river of Northern India, 
rising in Jaipur territory near Bairat (2 7° 24' N. and 76° 10' E.). 
It flows, generally in an easterly direction, through the States 
of Jaipur, Blmratpur, and Dholpur, and the District of Agra in 
the United Provinces, and after a course of about 235 miles 
joins the Jumna ten miles east of FatehabSd in Agra District. 

The word Banganga (Vanaganga) means literally 'arrow 
river.’ The story goes that the five Pandava brothers, on going 
into hiding at Bairat (Vairata), concealed their sacred weapons 
in a tree, and swore that before using them again they would 
purify them by washing them in the Ganges. One of the 
brothers, Arjun, had occasion to use his weapons against the 
Kurus. The Ganges being far off, he shot an arrow into the 
ground and immediately a spring of the sacred Ganges water 
issued, which became the source of the BSnganga. 

^.Between 184s and 1856 small irrigation works were made in 
Agra District and Bharatpur State ; but these had the effect of 
diverting die course of the Bnngang!i,and did so much damage 
that in 1S64 the works in Agra were totally closed, and in 1869 
operations were undertaken in Bharatpur to bring back the 
river to its old course. Near the village of Gopalgarii in the 
Ranigarh hills, about 25 miles below the source, the waters of 
the river are impounded by a dam 80 feet In height to form 
the Ranigarh reservoir, the most important irrigation work 
in the Jaipur State. This lake when full covers an area of six 
square miles, and can under exceptional circumstances contain 
3,000 million cubic feel of water ; but ordinarily about half this 
quantity, or sufficient to irrigate more than 13,000 acres, is 
impounded. The project is practically complete and has cost 
nearly five lakhs of rupees. Some smaller works have been 
carried out in the Bharatpur State. Ranigarh is said to have 
once been the capital of the Jaipur State under the name of 
Mfishi; there is a temple in the gorge called Jumwa Devi 

P.r. 1, N 
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■which is visited by the Maharajas of Jaipur on their accession 
to the gaddi. I-Iere they are shaved, the process being part of 
the ceremony connected with the accession. 

The stream in the gorge near Ramgarli is perennial, hut 
lower down the bed dries up except during the rains. The 
banks are lor the most part low, and in Eharatpur ave covered, 
often to a distance of two or three miles from the stream, with ' 
a dense growth of jungle grass and tamarisk. In Dholpur 
territory ravines run inland from either bank, sometimes for 
a distance of two miles or more. Where it first touches the 
United Provinces, the Bnngnnga is a mountain torrent with 
a bed of sand mixed with gravel. The principal tributaries arc 
the Gambbtr, KnwTir or Kocla, and Parvatl on the right bank, 
and the Khar! on the left. The Bnngnnga and Klinn often 
bring down disastrous floods. In Bharatpur the violence of 
these has given the river the name of Ghora-pachhSr or * over- 
thrower of horses.’ 

[Pagers relating to the Irrigation 0/ the Agra District from 
the U/angan River (Roorkee, 1853-4)-] 

Betwa ( Vctravatl , or ‘containing canes’). — A. large river 
of Northern India. It rises in -Bhopal State at the village of 
Ivumrf (2 2 0 55' N. and 77 0 43' E.), and flows in a generally 
north-eastern direction j after a course of about 50 miles in 
Bhopal it enters Gwalior territory near Blrtlsn. It first touches 
the United Provinces in the south-west comer of the Lalitpur 
tahsll of Jhansi District, and flows north and north-east, 
forming the boundary between that District and the Gwalior 
State. It then crosses the District obliquely, traverses part 
of the Qrchha State, and flows for some distance between 
Jalaun on the north and Jhansi and Hamlrpnr on the south, 
falling into the Jumna, after a course of about 190 miles in the 
United Provinces, close to the town of HamTrpur, In the 
upper part of its course the Betwa flows over the Yindhya 
sandstone, crossed by veins of quartz which break it up into 
beautiful cascades. At Deqoarh it passes in n magnificent 
sweep below n steep snndstone cliff on the eastern bank, sur- 
mounted by a ruined fort. Below Jhansi its bed is granite for 
about 16 niiles till it reaches the alluvial plain. It is nowhere 
navigable, and its crossings are often dangerous. There are 
railway bridges at Barkhera on the Bhopal-Hoshangabad sec- 
tion of the Great Indian Peninsula, at SSnchi On the BhopSl- 
JhSnsi section, at MangaoJT on the Blna-Guna line, and near 
Qrchha on the Mahikpur-Jbitnsi line. Road bridges cross it at 
Blillsa and at Qrchha. At ParfchhS, r5 miles from Jhansi, the 
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river lies been demined to supply the Belvrii Omni, « protective 
work which serves part of Jhfinsi, Jalaun, and Hamlrpur, and 
was found of great value in 1896-7. Proposals are under con- 
sideration for damming the river at other places, so ns to increase 
the amount of water available, and one dam has recently 
been completed. The chief tributaries are the BcS in Central 
Jndia, the Jamnl and Dhasan in Jhansi, and the Pawan in 
TJamTrpur, The river is mentioned in the Paranas, and also 
in the J Ttghaduta of Kalidasa. According to tradition, the 
Pandavas fought with the king of VJdesa (Bhifsa) on its banks. 

Dhas&n ( DashSnta ; possibly the Dasaron of Ptolemy). — 
A river of Northern India. It rises in Bhopal State (23 0 32' 
N., 78° 30' E.) among the Vindhyns, and after crossing 
Saugor District in die Central Provinces for about 60 miles, 
first touches the United Provinces in the extreme south of tire 
Lalitpur iahst! of Jhansi District,, which it divides from Saugor 
for about 30 miles. It then crosses several of Lhe Bundel- 
khand Slates, and finally forms the boundary between Jhansi 
and Hamlrpur for nearly 70 miles, till its junction with the 
BetWa at Chandwari on the border of Jalaun District. The 
bed of the Dhasan is rocky in Saugor and Lalitpur, and at 
intervals after it first enters Jhansi and Hamupur, but is then 
generally sandy, with nullahs and ravines running into it. 
Except during the rains it is easily fordable. A scheme has 
been sanctioned for the provision of irrigation in the west of 
I-famlrpur by damming this river and forming a reservoir. 

Ken (or Kayan ; Skt Karnavafi ; the Kainas of Arrian). — 
A river of Bundellthond. It rises in the north-western slopes 
of the Knimur Hills (23° 54' N., So 0 10' E.), and flowing 
north-east through Damoh and PnnUS enters Banda District 
in the United Provinces near RilharkJi. Aflor a course of 
’ more than roo miles along the border of and through Bands, 
it joins the Jumna near Chills, on the road from Banda to 
Fntehpnr, 230 miles from its source. The river flows m 
a deep, well-defined bed, and is navigable for small boats as 
far as BSnda town ; but there is not much traffic. At Bands 
the bed is sandy, but pebbles and fragments of quartz and 
other rocks are found in it, which are polished and made into 
ornaments. Above Bandit the bed becomes more rocky, and 
the stunery near KharaunT is singularly beautiful. A canal 
taking 01T from the river near Rnriarpur in the Ajaig&ih State 
has recently been completed. At present it is designed to 
irrigate only a part of Banda District, namely, the area be- 
tween the Ken and Baghatn, of which it will command about 
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half, or 37.1,000 acres, The reservoir formed in. connexion with 
this project will impound about 182 ntillion cubic feel of water 
in the valley of the river. 

Sarda.— The name given to part of a river-system flawing 
from the li iatulayas through north-western Oudh, Two 
streams, the Kuthi Yiinkti and Kal 3 p 3 nl, rising in the lofty 
Pan civ Clullhf mountains in the north-east corner of Kumaun 
dose to the Tibet frontier, unite after a few miles to form the 
ICalr river or Kali GangH, which divides Nepal from KUmaun. 
At a distance of 106 miles from its source, the Kali receives 
the Sarju or Ramgnnga (east) at Pacheswar. The Sarjfl and 
its tributary, the Rflmganga. (trua), rise in a lofty range leading 
south from the peak of Nan da Kol, nnd unite at Rarueswar, 
from which point the combined stream is called indifferently 
by either name. From the junction at Pacheswar the name 
Kail is gradually lost nnd the river is known as Sarjil or ns 
Sarda. At Barmdeo the waters descend on the plains ill 
a series of rapids, the course to this point being that of 
a mountain stream over a steep rocky bed. The Sirdfi now- 
divides into several channels, which reunite again after a few 
miles at Mitndia Ghat (ferry), where the lust rapids occur, and 
the bed ceases to he composed of boulders and shingle From 
this point the river forms the boundary between Nepal ami 
PllTbhlt District of the United Provinces for a short distance, 
nnd then cuts across and enters K her! District, In PlUbhit it 
is joined on the right bank by the Chaulcfi, which is now 
a river of the plains, rising in the Tarai, bur may have been 
originally formed ns an old cliantiel of the Sarda. The river 
is at first called both Sardfi and Chauka. in Idler], and its 
description is rendered difficult by the many changes which 
have taken place in its course. Four distinct channels may 
be recognized, which are, from south to north, the Ul, the 
Sards or Chuukii, the Duhawur, and Use Sishell. The first of 
these is a small strunm which joins the Chauka again, Tire 
name Sards is occasionally applied ,to the second branch iu 
its lower course through Sftapur, but this is more commonly 
called Chaukfi. After a long meandering course it fulls into 
the Gogka at Bahrflmghfit, This channel appears to have been 
the principal bed from the middle of Lite eighteenth to the 
middle of the nineteenth century. The largest volume of 
water is, however, at present brought down by the Dahiiwnr, 
which leaves the Chauka in fatytina Dhaunthra. The Suheli 
brings down little water and jplns the KavstXia (afterward!; 
called the Gogrj). 
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' Chauka . — A river of Oudit, being one of the branches into 
which the Sarua splits up in KberT District. Its channel 
now contains little water, but 1ms a long course through Kherf, 
SjTUtpur. and Bara Bank!, joining the Gogra near Bnhramghat. 
The name is also applied to an old bed of the S3rda which 
now joins that river in Plltbhlr. 

Kauriala (also called Karnilli). — A river of Northern India, 
rising in Tibet, not far from one of the sources of the Sutlej, 
in 30° 40' N. and 80* 48' E. After leaving Tibet by the 
Talclfi Khar or YSri Pass, it Hows through Nepal, generally in 
ti south-easterly direction, till it emerges from the lower range 
of the Himalayas through a deep picturesque gorge known as 
Shlshn Pan! ('glass water’). The stream here is about 300 
yards broad and of great depth, with a slow current, closely 
shut in by precipitous mountains 3,500 feet high. A little 
below Shrsha Pan! the channel widens, with a steeper and 
rockier descent, causing magnificent rapids nearly half a mile 
broad. Lower down the river divides into two, the western 
branch retaining the name of Kauriala or Karnali, the eastern 
being called tire Girwa. Formerly the latter was an 
insignificant stream, but its volume has gradually increased 
till it is now considerably larger than that of the Kauriala. 
They arc both rapid rivers, with pebbly beds and fords which 
an elephant can generally cross without difficulty. Eighteen 
miles from its point of exit from the hills the Kauriala enters 
British territory, at the point where it receives the Mohan, and 
marks the boundary between the Oudh Districts of Kherf and 
Bahraich. It now receives on the east bank its former off- 
shoot, the Girwa, and on the west the Suheli, the Dnbawar, 
and the Chauka, all branches of the Sarda. river. From the 
point of confluence with the Chauka the united rivers become 
the Gogra, which ultimately falls into the Ganges on its left 
bank, a little above Dinaporc. The Kauriala is navigable by 
large boats of about 1 7 tons burthen beyond the limits of 
British territory. The principal traffic is the export of gram, 
and of timber, ginger, pepper, gfn, and catechu from Nepal. 
Gold-washing is carried on by a caste called after their occupa- 
tion Sonahfs. The river abounds in fish. 

Girwa. — A brunch of the Kauriala river in Nepal and 
Oudh. The Kauriala bursts through a gorge in the Himalayas 
called' ShTsbtt Pant, or ‘glass water,' and a little below this 
point divides into two, the western branch retaining the name 
Kauriala, while the eastern is called Girwa. The latter is now 
the more considerable, though it was formerly the smaller of 
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of the Bengal and North-Western Railway, within the last twenty 
years, trade on the Gognt was of great importance. Many years 
ago a pilot service existed for a short time, and steamers plied 
as far as BahrSmghSt in Bara Banfcl District. The traffic is 
still considerable, and large quantities of timber, grain, and 
spices come down from Nepal, or are carried in the lower 
reaches. At BahramghSt saw-mills used to be worked by the 
Forest department, but have recently been sold. The mosi 
important place on the banks of the river is Fyzgbad, with 
Ajodhya, the sacred birthplace of Rama, adjoining it. TSnda 
in Fyzabfid and Barba] in Gorakhpur are also towns of some 
size, engaged in trade. The chief mart on the banks of the 
Gogra in Bengal is Revelganj in Saran District. The trade of 
NawSbganj in GondS, which stands some miles from the river, 
is now largely carried by rail. River steamers from Patna 
ply as high as Ajodhya, calling at many places and competing 
with the railways for both goods and passenger traffic. 

The river is spanned by two fine railway bridges : the Elgin 
Bridge near Bahramghat (3,695 feet long), and a bridge „ at 
Turtlpar (3,9x2 feet). The variability of its course is shown 
by the method of construction of the first-named bridge, which 
was built on diy land, the river being then trained under it. 
The height above sea-level is 350 feet at Bahramghat and 193 
feci at Turtlpar; and the flood discharges are 877,000 and 
1, r 1 x,ooo cubic feet per second respectively. At Ajodhya 
a bridge of boats is maintained, except during the rains, when 
a steamer plies. Another important ferry is at Dohrtghat on 
the road from Azamgarh to Gorakhpur. 

Rapt! [identified by Lassen with the Solowatis of Arrian 
=Skt. Sitr&mfi ; by Pargiter with the SadSm/v (‘ ever-flowing’) 
of the epics; also called Irdvafi (‘refreshing')]. — A river which 
rises in the lower ranges of Nepfd (27 0 49' N., 82° 44' ]£.), and 
joins the Gogra in Gorakhpur District of the United Provinces. 
Its course is first south and then north-west and west, after which 
it again turns south and crosses the border of Oudh in Bahraich 
District. It then flows south-east or south through Bahraich, 
Gone! a, Basil, and Gorakhpur Districts, with a total course of 
about 400 miles. Its wide bed is confined within high banks, 
but the actual channel shifts considerably. Floods are not 
uncommon, hut do little damage, if they subside in time for 
spring crops to be sown, ns the silt deposited acts as a fertilizer. 
The feeders of ibis river are chiefly small rivers rising in the 
tarai north of its course, the largest being the Dhamdn, joined 
by the GhOnghl, and the Rohini, in Gorakhpur. In GondS and 
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Basel an old bed of the river, called die BQrliT Rnptl, some miles 
north of its present course, brings down a considerable amount 
of water in the rains. The Bakhira Lake in Hast! District 
and the ChilGa lake in Gorakhpur drain into it. The R 3 pil is 
navigable for small boats as high as Bhingn in Bahraich, and 
for large boats to the town of Gorakhpur, which stands near 
its banks. Much timber and grain from Nepal and the British 
Districts which it traverses are carried down into the Gogni, 
and hence into the Ganges ; but the traffic has fallen off since 
the extension of the Bengal and North-Western Railway; The 
Rfiptl is rarely used for irrigation. 

Bungangfi (‘Arrow-river'). — A hill stream rising in the 
south of Nepal (37 0 42' N,. S3 0 6' E.), which Hows for about 
t8 miles through Basil District' and joins the Bflrhl Ruptf (‘old’ 
Rapt!) at Kabrahl Ghat, where the road from Bast! through 
Bans! to Nepal crosses the latter river. Timber from Nepal is 
floated down. Traces of the bed of another rivet of the same 
name still exist south of die Rapt! and the upper course of the 
Katnehia. A tributary of the Kuwfina in Bastf, which formed 
dhe branch of this, is still called BSnganga. 

[Cunningham, Archaeological Stiri'cy Reports, vol. xxii, p. 4-3 

Gandak, Great —A river of Northern India. Rising in 
the central mountain basin of Nepal, in 27* 27' N. and S3 0 
56' E., where its sources are known as the Sapt Gandakl, or 
* country of the seven Gandnks,’ it drains the tTacl between 
the Dhaulagiri and Gosainthnn mountains. The most impor- 
tant of these contributory streams is the TrisfilgatlgH, and they 
nil unite before breaking through the mountains at Tribent. 
The river is also known in Nepal as tire SSlgrSmi, and in the 
United Provinces as the Nurayani ; it is the Kondochaics of the 
Greek geogtaphers, and according to Lassen the Saddttirff 
(‘ evet-llowmg ') of the epics. Crossing the British frontier at 
Tribani, it forms the boundary between Champaran District 
of Bengal and Gorakhpur District of the United Provinces 
for about 20 miles, after which it flows for 40 miles within 
Champaran, and then once more separates the Provinces for 
1 2 miles of its course. Thenceforward it forms the boundary 
between Satan District of Bengal an the- south-west and 
Champaran and Muzafihrpur Districts on the north-east, and it 
finally joins the Ganges opposite Patna, in 25° 41' N. and S5 0 
12' after a course of 1 ijz miJe$, At first a snow-fed torrent, 
the Gandak, soon after its entry into British territory, acquires 
the character of a deltaic river, its banks being above the level 
of the surrounding country, which is protected by embankments 
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from inundation. The river is navigable throughout the year by 
country boats below Uagahii in Champaran District. Rafts of 
timber pass down it from Nepal and from the Gorakhpur 
forests, and grain and sugar are exported by the same route. 
Navigation is, however, difficult, as the channel during the dry 
season is narrow and winding, while in the rains it becomes 
a torrent. In the hot season the river is rarely more than a 
quarter of a mile across, but in the rains it widens to 2 or 
5 miles. It is nowhere fordable, and is continually changing 
its course. The TribbkT Canal, now under construction, will 
carry its •waters eastward to within to miles of Adapur in 
ChampSrnn District, and will irrigate the portion of that Dis- 
trict most linble to famine. The Saran Canals are fed from 
a side channel on the right hank of the river. The Burhi (‘ old ’) 
Gandak, or Sikrffna, an old channel of the river, is described 
in the article on Champaran District. A fine railway bridge 
on the Bengal and North-Western Railway spans the Gandak 
near its mouth. The most important place on its bank 
is HajTpur on the left bank, and a great bathing festival 
takes place annually at Sontor at its confluence with the 
Ganges. 

Gandak, Little. — A river which rises in the lower Nepal 
hills, and enters Gorakhpur District of the United Provinces 
a few miles west of the Great Gandak. It flows from north 
to south through the whole length of Gorakhpur, and joins the 
Gogra just within Samn District of Bengal. Excepi in the 
rains it has a small stream, not exceeding 60 feet in breadth, 
and is generally fordable. In 1859 it was proposed to make 
it into a navigable canal, but the scheme was never carried 
out. Boats ply during the rains as high as Ragarganj in the 
Padraunfi tahstl. 

Himalayas, The. — A system of stupendous mountain 
ranges, lying along the northern frontiers of the Indian 
Empire, and containing some of the highest peaks in die 
world. Literally, the name is equivalent to ‘ the abode of Name, 
snow ' (from the Sanskrit Iritna, * frost/ and afaya, 1 dwelling- 
place ’). To the early geographers the mountains were known 
as Tmaus or Himaus and Hemodas; and there is reason to 
believe that these names were applied to the western and 
eastern parts respectively, the sources of the Ganges being 
taken ns the dividing line. 1 Hemodas ’ represents the San- 
skrit Uimavata (Prakrit JTemoia), meaning ‘snowy.’ The 
Greeks who accompanied Alexander styled the mountains the 
Indian Caucasus. 
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trees, fringed with delicate orchids and festooned by long 
convolvuluses, to the region of gigantic pines, junipers, firs, 
and lurches, Dotvn each ravine sparkles a brimming torrent, 
making the ferns and flowers nod as it dashes past them!, 
Supei-b butterflies, black and blue, or flashes ofrainbow colours 
that turn at pleasure into exact imitations of dead leaves, the 
fairies of this lavish transformation scene of Nature, sail In and 
out between the sunlight and the gloom. The mountaineer 
pushes on by a track half buried between the red twisted stems 
of tree-rhododendrons, hung with long waving lichens, till lie 
emerges at last on open sky and the upper pastures — the Alps 
of the Himalaya — fields of flowers : of gentians and edelweiss 
and poppies, which blossom beneath the shining store- 
houses of snow that encompass the ice-mailed and fluted 
shoulders of the giants of die range. If there are mountains 
in the world which combine ns many beauties as the Sikkim 
Himalayas, no traveller has as yet discovered and described 
them for us.' 

The line of perpetual snow varies from 15,000 to 16,000 Feet 
on the southern exposures. In winter, snow generally falls at 
elevations above 5,000 feet in the west, while falls at 2,500 feet 
were twice recorded ia Kumaun during the last century. 
Glaciers extend below the region of perpetual snow, descend- 
ing to 12,000 or 13,000 feet in Kulfl and Lahul, and even 
lower in Kumaun, while in Sikkim they are about 2,000 feet 
higher. On the vast store-house thus formed largely depends 
the prosperity of Northern India, for the great rivers which 
derive their water from the Himalayas have a perpetual supply 
which may diminish in years of drought, but cannot fail 
absolutely to Teed the system of canals drawn, from them. 

While all five rivers from which the Punjab derives its 
name rise in the Himalayas, the Sutlej alone has its source 
beyond the northern range, near the head-waters of the Indus 
and Tsan-po. In the next section are found the sources of 
the Jumna, Ganges, and Kali or Sards high up in the central 
snowy range, while the Kauriala or KamSli, known lower 
down in its course as the Cogra, rises in Tibet, beyond the 
northern watershed. The chief rivers of Nepal, the Gandak 
and Kosi, each with seven main affluents, have their birth in 
the Himalayas, which here supply a number of smaller streams 
merging in the larger rivers soon after they reach the plains. 
Little is known of the upper courses of the northern tributaries 
of the Brahmaputra in Assam; but it seems probable that the 
Dihang, which has been taken as the eastern boundary of the 
Himalayas, is the channel connecting the Tsan-po and the 
Brahmaputra. 
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Passing from east to west the principal peats are Nanga Highest 
Parbnt (26,182) In Kashmir; a peak in Spiti (Kiingra District) 
exceeding 23,000 feet, besides three over 20,000; Nanda 
Devi (25,661), Trisfll (23,382), Finch Chfllhl (22,673), and 
Nanda Kol (22,538) in the United Provinces ; Mount Everest 
(29,002), Devillagiri (26,826), Gosainthan (26,305) and Kin* 
chinjunga (28,146), with several smaller peaks, in Nepal ; and 
Dongkya (23,190), with a few rising above 20,000, in Sikkim. 

The most considerable stretch of level ground is the beauti- Valleys 
ful Kashmir Valley, through which flows the Jhelum. In Mld ,<lkcs - 
length about 84 miles, it has a breadth varying from 20 to 
25 miles. Elsewhere steep ridges and comparatively narrow 
gorges are the rule, the chief exception being the Valley of 
Nepal, which is an undulating plain about 20 miles from north 
to south, and 12 to 14 miles in width. Near the city of 
Srinagar is the Dal Lake, described as one of the most pictur* 
esque in the world. Though measuring only 4 miles by 2 b its 
situation among the mountains, and the natural beauty of its 
banks, combined with the endeavours of the Mughal emperors 
to embellish it, unite to form a scene of great attractions. 

Some miles away is the larger expanse of water known as the 
Wular Lake, which ordinarily covers 1 square miles, but in 
years of flood expands to over 100. A number of smaller 
lakes, some of considerable beauty, are situated in the outer 
ranges in Naini Tal District In 1903 the Gohna Lake, in 
Garhw&l District, was formed by the subsidence of a steep 
hill, rising 4,000 feet above the level of a stream which it 
blocked. 

The geological features of the Himalayas can be conveniently Geology 
grouped into three classes, roughly corresponding to the three 
main orographical zones : (x) the Tibetan highland zone, 

(2) the zone of snowy peaks and Outer Himalayas, and (3) the 
Sub-Himalayas. 

In the Tibetan highlands there is a fine display of marine 
fossil iferous rocks, ranging in age from Ixnvcr Palaeozoic to 
Tertiary. In the zone of the snowy peaks granites and crystal- 
line schists are displayed, fringed by a mantle of unfossiliferous 
rocks of old, but generally unknown, age, forming the lower 
hills or Outer Himalayas, while in the Sub-Himalayas the 
rocks are practically all of Tertiary age, and are derived from 
the waste of the highlands to the north. 

The disposition of these rocks indicates the existence of Age and 
a range of some sort since Lower Palaeozoic times, and shows ®/ 1r ’ 0 

^ tie range. 

1 l'y T. II. Holland, Geological Survcv of India. 
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that the present southern boundary of the marine strata on the 
northern side of the crystalline axis is not far from the original 
shore of the ocean in which these strata were laid down. The 
older unfossiliferous rocks of the Lower Himalayas on the 
southern side of the main crystalline ads are more neatly in 
agreement with the rocks which have been preserved without 
disturbance in the Indian Peninsula ; and even remains of the 
great Gonriwnna river-formations which include our valuable 
deposits of coal are found in the Darjeeling are. 1 , involved in 
the folding movements which in later geological times raised 
the Himalayas to be the greatest among the mountain ranges 
of the world. The Himalayas were thus marked out in very 
early times, but the main folding took place in the Tertiary 
eta. The great outflow of the Deccan trap was followed by 
a depression of the area to the north and west, the sea in 
eocene times spreading itself over RSjputana ancl the Indus 
valley, covering the Punjab to the foot of tbc Outer Himalayas 
as far east as the Ganges, at the same time invading on the 
east the area now occupied by Assam. Then followed a rise 
of the land and consequent retreat of the sen, the fresh-water 
deposits which covered the eocene marine strata being involved 
in the movement as fast as they were formed, until the Sub- 
Himalayan zone river-deposits, no older than the pliocene, 
became tilted lip and even overturned in the great foldings of 
the strata. This final rise of the Himalayan range in late 
Tertiary times was accompanied by the movements which gave 
rise to the Arakan Yoma and the NdgH hills on the east, and 
the hills of Baluchistan and Afghanistan on the west. 

The rise of the Himalayan range may be regarded as a great 
buckle in the earth's crust, which raised the great Central 
Asian plateau in late Tertiary times, folding over in the Baikal 
region on the north against the solid mass of Siberia, and 
curling over as a great wave on the south against the firmly 
resisting mass of the Indian Peninsula. 

As an index to the magnitude of this movement within the 
Tertiary era, we find the marine fossil fora mi niter, Nm nmuliies, 
which lived in eocene times in the ocean, now at elevations of 
20,000 feet above sea-level in Zaskilr. With the rise of the 
Himalayan bell, there occurred a depression at its southern 
Toot, into which the alluvial material brought down from the 
hills has been dropped by the rivers. In miocene times, 
when presumably the Himalayas did not possess their present 
elevation, the rivers deposited fine sands and clays in this area; 
and as the clevatory process went on, these deposits became 
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tilted up, while the rivers, attaining greater velocity with their 
increased gradient, brought down coarser material and formed 
conglomerates in pliocene times. These also became elevated 
and cut into by their own rivers, which are still working along 
their old courses, bringing down boulders to be deposited nt 
the foot of the hills and carrying out the finer material farther 
over the Indo-Gangetic plain. 

The scries of rocks which have thus been formed by the The 
rivers, and afterwards raised to form the Suli-Himalayas, are®^^ lfc 
known as the Siwfilik series. They ore divisible into three 
stages. In the lowest and oldest, distinguished as the Niihan 
stage, the rocks arc fine sandstones and red clays without any 
pebbles. In the middle stage, strings of pebbles arc found 
with the sandstones, and these become more abundant towards 
the top, until we reach the conglomerates of the upper stage. 

Along the whole length of the Himalayas these Siwalik rocks 
are cut off from the older rock systems of the higher hills by 
a great reversed fault, which started in early Siwalik times and 
developed as the folding movements raised the mountains and 
involved in its rise the deposits formed along the foot of the 
range. The .Siwalik strata never extended north of this great 
boundary fault, but the continued rise of the mountains affected 
these deposits, and raised them up to form the outermost zone 
of hills. 

The upper stage of the Siwalik series is famous on account 
of the rich collection of fossil vertebrates which it contains. 

Among these there are forms related to the mioccne mammals 
of Europe, some of which, like the hippopotamus, are now 
unknown in India but have relatives in Africa, Many of the 
mammals now characteristic of India were represented by 
individuals of much greater size and variety of species in 
Siwalik times. 

Tlie unfossiliferous rocks which form the Outer Himalayas UufossiP 
arc of unknown age, and may possibly belong in part to the 
unfossiliferous rocks of the Peninsula, like the Vindhyans and Outer 
the Cuddapahs. Conspicuous among these rocks are the HlnrtU- 
dolomitic limestones of Jaunsar and Kumaun, the probable 
equivalents of the similar rocks far away to the east at Btnsa 
in the Duars, With these a scries of purple quartzites and 
basic lava-flow is often associated. In the Simla area the un- 
fossiliferous rocks have been traced out with considerable 
detail ; and it has been shown that quartzites, like those of 
Jauns-ar and Kumaun, arc overlaid by a system of rocks which 
lias been referred to the carbonaceous system on account of 
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the black carbonaceous slates which It includes, The only 
example known of pre-Tertiary fosyiliferotts rocks smith of the 
snowy range in the Himalayas occurs in south-west Garhwal, 
where there arc a few fragmentary remains of mesozoic fossils 
of marine origin. 

The granite rocks, which form the core of the snowy rahgc 
and in places occur also in the Lower Himalayas, ttre igneous 
rocks which may have been intruded at different periods in the 
history of the range. They are fringed with crystalline schists, 
in which a progressive metamorphism it. shown from the edge 
of granitic rock outwards, and in the inner zone the granitic 
material and the pre-existing sedimentary rock have become so 
intimately mixed that a typical banded gneiss is produced. 
The resemblance of these gneisses to the well-known gneisses 
of Archaean age in the Peninsula and in other parts of the 
world led earlier observers to suppose that the gneissose rocks 
of the Central Himalayas formed an Archaean core, against 
which the sediments were subsequently laid down. But as wo 
now know for certain that both granites, such as we have in the 
Himalayas, and banded gneisses may be much younger, even 
Tertiary in age, the mere composition and structure give no 
clue to the age of the crystalline axis. The position of the 
granite rock is probably dependent on the development of low- 
pressure areas during the process of folding, and there is thus 
a prima facie reason for supposing that much of the igneous 
material became injected during the Tertiary period With 
the younger intrusions, however, there tire probably remains of 
injections which occurred during the more ancient movements, 
and there may even be traces of the very ancient Archaean 
gneisses; for we know that pebbles of gneisses occur in the 
Cambrian conglomerates of the Tibetan zone, and these imply 
the existence of gneissose rocks exposed to the atmosphere in 
neighbouring highlands. The gneissose granite of llie Cent ml 
Himalayas must have consolidated under great pressure, with 
a thick superincumbent envelope of sedimentary strata ; and 
fheir exposure to the atmosphere thus implies a long period of 
effectual erosion by weathering agents, which have cut down 
the softer sediments more easily and left die more resisting 
masses of crystalline rocks to form the highest peaks in the 
range. Excellent illustrations or the relationship of the 
gneissose granites 10 the rocks into which they have been 
intruded are displayed in the Dlmola Dhar ill Kulfi, in the 
Chor Peak in Garhwal, and in the Darjeeling region cast of 
Nepal. 
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Beyond the 'snowy range in the Tibetan zone we have a 
remarkable display of fossiliferous rocks, which alone would roc fc* 0 r 
have been enough io make the Himalayas famous in the the Tlbe- 
geological world. The boundary between Tibetan territory 
and Spitt and Kumaun has been tlie area most exhaustively 
studied by the Geological Survey. The rocks exposed in this 
zone include deposits which range in age from Cambrian to 
Tertiary. The olde.it fossiliferous system, distinguished as the 
Hmmnnto ('Snow-cavcred') system, includes some 3,000 feet 
of the usual sedimentary types, with fragmentary fossils which 
indicate Cumbrian and Silurian affinities. Above this system 
there arc representatives of the Devonian and Carboniferous 
of Europe, followed by a conglomerate which marks a great 
stratigraphical break at the beginning of Permian times in 
Northern India, Above the conglomerate comes one of the 
most remarknbty complete succession of sediments known, 
ranging from Permian, without a sign of disturbance in the 
process of sedimentation, throughout the whole Mesozoic 
epoch to the beginning of Tertiary times. The highly fos- 
siliferous character of some of the formations in this great pile 
of strata, like the Producius shales and the Spiti shales, has 
mnde this area classic ground to the palaeontologist. 

The great Eurasian sea distinguished by the name ‘Thetys,’ 

Which spread over this area throughout the Palaeozoic and 
Mesozoic times, became driven back by the physical revolution 
which began early in Tertiary limes, 'when the folding move- 
ments gave rise to the modem Himalayas. As relics of this 
ocean have been discovered in Burma and China it will not be 
surprising to find, when the ground is more thoroughly ex- 
plored, that highly fossiliferous roeks are preserved also in the 
Tibetan zone beyond the snowy ranges of Nepal and Sikkim. 

Of the minerals of value, graphite has been recorded in the Economic 
Kumaun Division j coal occurs frequently amongst the Num- mmerals ' 
mulittc (eocene) rocks of the foot-hills and the GondwSna strata 
of Darjeeling District j bitumen has been found in small 
quantities in Kumaun ; stibnite, a sulphide of antimony, 
occurs associated with ores of zinc and lend in well-defined 
lodes in LShul ; gold is obtained in most of the rivers, and 
affords a small and precarious living for a few washers ; copper 
occurs very widely disseminated and sometimes forms distinct 
lodes of value in the slaty series south of the snotty range, as 
in the KulO, Kumaun, and Darjeeling areas ; ferruginous 
schists sometimes rich in iron occur under similar geological 
conditions, as in Kangra and Kumaun ; sapphires of considerable 

v,r. t 0 
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value have been obtained in ZaskUr and turquoise from 'the 
central highlands; salt' is being mined In quantity from 1 pear 
the boundary of the Tertiary and older rocks in the Slate of 
Mandi; boms and salt arc obtained from lakes beyond the 
Tibetan border ; slate-quarrying is a nourishing industry along 
the southern slopes of the Dhaola l>har in Krrngra District ; 
mica of poor quality is extracted from the pegmatites of ICulii; 
and a few other minerals of little value, besides building stones, ' 
are obtained in various places. A small trade is developed, 
too, by selling the fossils from the Spit! shales a$ sacred objects. 

The general features of the great variety In vegetation have 
been illustrated in the quotation from Mr. Freshfield's descrip- 
tion of Sikkim. These variations are naturally due to an 
increase in elevation, and to the decrease in rainfall and 
humidity passing from south to north, and from east to west. 
The tropical zone of dense forest extends up to about 6,500 feet 
in die east, and 5,000 feet in the west In the Eastern 
Himalayas orchids are numerically the predominant order of 
flowering plants ; while in JCumaun about 62 species, both 
epiphytic and terrestrial, have been found. A temperate zone 
succeeds, ranging to about 12,000 feet, in which oaks, pines, 
and tree-rhododendrons are conspicuous, with chestnut, maple, 
magnolia, and laurel in the oast. Where rain and mist are not 
excessive, as for example in KulO and Itumaun, European 
fruit trees (apples, pears, apricots, and peaches) have been 
naturalized very successfully, and an important crop of potatoes 
is obtained in the west. Above about 1 2,000 feet the forests 
become thinner. Birch and willow mixed with dwarf rhodo- 
dendrons continue for a time, till the open pasture land is 
reached, which is richly adorned in the summer months with 
brilliant Alpine species of flowers. Contrasting the western 
with the eastern section we find that the former is far less rich, 
though it has been better explored, while there is a preponder- 
ance of European species. A fuller account of the botanical 
features of the Himalayas will be found in Vol. 1 , chap. iv. 

To obtain a general idea of the fauna of the Himalayas it is 
sufficient to consider the whole system as divided into two 
tracts : namely, the area in the lower hills where forests Can 
flourish, and the area above lire forests. The main charac- 
teristics of these tracts have been summarized by die late 
Dr. W. T. Blonford *. In the forest area the fauna differs 
markedly from that of the Indian Peninsula stretching away 

* ‘The Distribution of Vertebrate Animals In India, Ceyloh anti Banna,' 
i-'i tyal Sect fty, vol. Ixvii, p. 484. 
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from the base of the lulls. It does not contain the so-called 
Aryan element of mammals, birds, and reptiles which arc related 
to Ethiopian and Holarctic genera, and to the pliocene Siwalik 
fauna, nor docs it include the Dntvidtnn element of reptiles 
and balrachians. On the other hand, it includes the follow- 
ing animals which do not occur in the Peninsula — Mammals: 
the families Simiidae, Procyonidae, Talpidae, and Spaladdae, 
and the sub-family Gymnurinae, besides numerous genera, such 
as J’rtotioden, Ildiciis , Arc/onyx, Athtrura , Nemothaedus \ and 
Owns. Birds : the families Eurylaemidae, Indicatoridae, and 
Mdiornithidac,and the sub-family Paradoxornithinae. Reptiles: 
Platystemidae and Anguidae. Batruchians : Dyscophidae, 
Hylidae, Pelobatidne, and Salamindridae. Compared with 
the Peninsula, the fauna of the forest area is poor in reptiles 
and batrachinns. 

* It also contains hut few peculiar genera of mammals and 
birds, and almost all the peculiar types that do occur have 
Holarctic affinities. The Oriental clement in the fauna is 
very richly represented in the Eastern Himalayas and gradu- 
ally diminishes to the westward, until in Kashmir and farther 
west it ceases fo be the principal constituent. These facts are 
consistent with the theory that the Oriental constituent of the 
Himalayan fauna, or Ihe greater portion of it, has migrated 
into the mountains from the eastward at a comparatively' 
recent period. It is an important fact that this migration 
appears to have been from Assam and not from the Penin- 
sula of India.’ 

Dr. Blan ford suggested that the explanation was to be found 
in the conditions of the glacial epoch. When the spread of 
snow and ice took place, the tropiad fauna, which may at that 
time have resembled more closely that of the Peninsula, was 
forced to retreat to the base of the mountains or perished. 

At such a time the refuge afforded by the Assam Valley and 
the hill ranges south of it, with their damp, sheltered, forest- 
clad valleys, would be more secure than the open plains of 
Northern India and the drier hills of the country south 
of these. As tile cold epoch passed away, the Oriental fauna 
re-entered the Himalayas from the east. 

Above the forests the Himalayas belong to the Tibetan 
sub-region of the Holarctic region, and the fauna differs from 
that of the Indo-Mahy region, 44 per cent, of the genera 
recorded from the Tibetan tract not being found in the Indo- 
Malay region. During the glacial epoch the Holarctic forms 
apparently survived in great numbers. 

Owing to the rugged nature of the country, which makes People. 
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travelling difficult and does not invite Immigrants, the 
inhabitants of the Himalayas present a variety of ethnical 
types which can hardly be summarized briefly. Two common , 
fcatuies extending over a large area may be referred to. From' 
Ladakh in Kashmir to Bhutan are found races of Indo- 
Chinese type, speaking dialects akin to Tibetan and profess- 
ing Buddhism. In the west these features are coufined to the 
higher ranges ; but in Sikkim, Darjeeling, and Bhutan they are 
found much nearer the plains of India. Excluding Burma, 
this tmet of the Himalayas is the -only portion of India in 
which Buddhism is a living religion. As in Tibet, it is largely 
tinged by the older animistic beliefs of the people. , Although 
the Muhammadans made various determined efforts to conquer 
the hills, they were generally unsuccessful, yielding rather to 
the difficulties of transport and climate than to the forces 
brought against them by the scanty though brave population 
of the hills. In the twelfth century a Tartar horde invaded 
Kashmir, but succumbed to the rigours or the snowy passes. 
Subsequently a Tibetan soldier of fortune seized the supreme 
power and embraced Islam. Late in the fourteenth century 
the Muhammadan ruler of the country, Sultan Stkandar, 
pressed his religion by force on the people, and in tlie pro- 
vince of Kashmir proper 94 per cent, of the total are now 
Muhainmndans. Ballislan is also inhabited chiefly by 
Muhammadans, but the proportion is much less in Jammu, 
and beyond the Kashmir State Islam lifts few followers. 
Hinduism becomes .an important religion in Jammu, and is 
predominant in the southern portions of the Himalayas within 
the Punjab and the United Provinces. It is the religion of 
the ruling dynasty in Nepal, whine, however, Buddhism is 
of almost equal strength. East of Nepal Hindus are few. 
Where Hinduism prevails, the language in common use, 
known ns Pahari, presents a strong likeness to the languages . 
of 'Rajputunn, thus confirming the traditions of the higher 
classes tint their ancestors migrated from the plains of India. 
In Nepal the languages spoken are more varied, and Newfiti, 
the ancient state language, is nkift to Tibetan. The Mongolian 
dement in the population is strongly marked in the east, but 
towards the west has been pushed back into the higher portion 
of the ranges. In Knmaun are found a few shy people living" 
in the recesses of the jungles, and liaving litde intercourse with 
their more civilized neighbours. Tribes which appear to be 
akin to these are found in Nepal, but little is known about 
them. North of Assam the people are of Ttbeto-Burrmui 1 
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Origin, and arc styled, passing from west to east, the Alois, 

Dafifis, Mjris, and Abors, the last name signifying ‘unknown 
savages,' Colonel Dalton has described these people in Iris 
Ethnology of Bengal. 

From the commercial point of view the agricultural products Agricul- 
of the Himalayas, with few exceptions, are oflittle importance. '* ue ‘ 

The chief food-grains cultivated are, in the outer ranges, rice, 
wheat, barley, tttaru <?, and amaranth. In the hot, moist valleys, 
chillies, turmeric and ginger are grown. At higher levels 
potatoes have become an important crop in Kumaun ; and, as 
already mentioned, in Kulfl and Kumaun European fruits 
have been successfully naturalized, including apples, pears, 
cherries, and strawberries. Two crops are obtained in the 
lower hills j but cultivation is attended by enormous difficulties, 
owing to the necessity of terracing and clearing land of stones, 
while irrigation is only practicable by long channels winding 
along the hill-sides from die nearest suitable stream or spring. 

As the snowy ranges are approached wheat and buckwheat, 
grown during the summer months, are the principal crops, and 
only one harvest in the year can be obtained. Tea gardens 
were successfully established in Kumaun during the first half 
of the nineteenth century, but the most important gardens are 
now situated in KSngrS and Darjeeling. In the latter District 
clnchonn is grown for the manufacture of quinine and cinchona 
febrifuge. 

The most valuable forests are found in the Outer Himalayas, Forest*, 
yielding a number of timber trees, among which may be men- 
tioned sal, shlsham (Dafhergia Sissoo ), and tun ( Ccdrtla toona). 

Higher up are found the deodar and various kinds of pine, 
which are also extracted wherever means of transport can be 
devised. In the Eastern Himalayas wild rubber is collected 
by the hill tribes already mentioned, and brought for sale to 
tire Districts of the Assam Valley. 

Communications within the hills are naturally difficult. Rail- Means of 
ways have hitherto been constructed only to three places in the 
outer hills : Jammu in the Kashmir State, Simla in the Punjab, 
and Darjeeling in Bengal. Owing to the steepness of the hill- 
sidcs and the instability of the strata composing them, these 
lines have been costly to build and maintain. A more ambi- 
tious project is now being carried out to connect the Kashmir 
Valley with the plains, motive power being supplied by elec- 
tricity to be generated by the Jhelum river. The principal 
road practicable for wheeled traffic Js also in Kashmir, leading 
from Rawalpindi in the plains through Murree and Baramula 
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to SrSnogar. Otber cart-roads have been made connecting 
with the plains the bill stations of DharmsSla, Simla, Chak- 
rata, Mussoorie, Dalhousie, Naini Tal. and Rarukhet. In the 
interior the roads are merely bridle paths. The great rivers 
flowing in deep gorges are crossed by suspension bridges made 
of the rudest materials. The sides consist of canes and twisted 
fibres, and the footway may be a single bamboo laid on hori- 
zontal canes supported by ropes attached to the sides. These 
frail constructions, oscillating from side to side under the tread 
of the traveller, arc crossed with perfect confidence by the 
natives, even when bearing heavy loads. On the more fre- 
quented paths, such as the pilgrim road from Hard war up the 
valley of the Ganges to the holy shrines of Badrin3th and 
Kedam3(h, more substantial bridges have been constructed 
by Government, and the roads are regularly repaired. Sheep 
and, in the higher tracts, yaks and crosses between the yak 
and ordinary' cattle are used ns beasts of burden. The trade 
with Tibet is carried over lofty passes, the difficulties of which 
have not yet been ameliorated by engineers. Among these 
the following may be mentioned: the ICangwa La (15,500 
feet) on the Hindustan-Tibet road through Simla ; the Mans 
(18,000 feet), Niu (rd,570 feet), and Balcha DhurS-in GarhwSl ; 
the Ante Dhmlt (17,270 feci), Lampiya DhurS (rS,ooo feet), 
and Lipu Lekh (16,750) in Almorfij and die Jelep La 
(14,390) in Sikkim. 

[More detailed information about 'the various portions of 
the Himalayas will be found in the articles on the political 
divisions referred to above. An admirable summary of the 
orography of the Himalayas is contained in L)eut.-CoL H. FI. 
Godwin Austen's presidential address to the Geographical 
Section of the British Association in 18S3 (Proceedings, Royal 
Geographical Society, 1883, p, 610 ; and 1S84, pp. S3 and 
112, with a map). l*‘ullcr accounts of the botany, geology, 
and fauna are given in E. F. Atkinson’s Gazetteer of the 
Himalayan Districts in the North-Western [United] Provinces , 
3 vols. (1882-6). See also General Strachey’s 'Narrative of a 
Journey to MSuasarowar,* Geographical 'Journal, vol. xv, p. 150, 
hi ore recent works are the Edngra District Gaseitcer (Lahore, 
1S99) ; C. A. Sherring, Western Tibet and the British Border- 
land (1906); and D, W. Freshfield, Round Kangchenjunga 
( T 9°3)> 'vbich contains a full bibliography for the Eastern 
Himalayas. An account of Ihc Himalayas by officers of the 
Sumy of India and the Geological department is under 
preparation.] 
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SiwaUk Hills ('belonging to Siva’).— A range of hills in 
Northern India, running parallel lo the Himalayas for about 
200 miles from the Bess to the Ganges ; a similar formation 
east of the Ganges separates the PStll, Patkot, and Kotah Diins 
(valleys} from the outer range of the Himalayas as far as 
KalfldhflngT, where it merges into them, and is believed lo 
reappear still farther east in Nepal. In the United Provinces 
the Siwaliks lie between the Jumna and Ganges, separating 
Saharanpur District from Debra Dfin, while in the Punjab they 
cross the Sirmilr (NShan) State and Ambala and Hoshiarpur 
Districts. Tins part of the range is irregutay and pierced by 
several rivevs, of which the Ghaggar on the west is the largest 
West of the Ghaggar the hills Tun like a wall, separating Ambala 
from the long narrow valley of the Sirsa river in Nslagarh State, 
until they are cut through by the Sutlej at Rupar. Thence the 
range runs with a more northerly trend through Hoshiarpur, 
where it terminates near the Bc 5 s valley in a mass of undulating 
hills. Beyond the Sutlej there is merely a broad table-land, at 
first enclosed by sandy hillocks, but finally spreading into minor 
spurs. The southern face, in the United Provinces, rises 
abruptly from the plains and is scored by the bare stony beds 
of the watercourses which rush down in the rains. On the 
northern side is a more gentle descent into the elevated valley 
of Debra Dan, which separates this range from the Himalayas. 

The greatest height does not exceed 3,500 feet, and the range 
is about ten miles broad. A road from Saharanpur to Dehra 
crosses these hills by the Mohan Pass, but has lost its impor- 
tance since railway communication was opened through the 
eastern termination near the Ganges. Geologically, the Siwaliks 
arc separated from theOuter Himalayas by a continuous reversed 
fault. They contain Tertiary strata consisting of fresh-water 
deposits, celebrated for the fossil remains found in them and 
described by Falconer and Cautley. The lower hills arc thickly 
clothed with sat ( Skarea robusia ) and sain {Ttrmnalia tomm- 
tosa), while on the higher peaks a cooler climate allows pines 
to flourish. Wild elephants are found, and also tigers, sloth 
bears, leopards, hyenas, various kinds of deer, and hog. The 
term Siwalik has been applied by Muhammadan writers to 
the area lying south of the hills as far as Ransi, and also to 
the Himalayas. 

[Falconer and Cautley ( Fauna Antigua SmaJeutis), London, 
iS.| 6 -p- 6 ( 5 .] 

Vindhya Hills ( Ouiniion of Ptolemy),— A range of hills Geogra- 
separating the Gangetic basin from the Deccan, and forming phical'cx- 
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tern And a well-marked chain across the centre of India. ^ The name 
position. was formerly used in an indefinite manner to include the 
Sntpura Hills south of the Narbada, but is now restricted to the 
ranges north of that river. The Vindhyas do not form n range 
of hills in the proper geological sense of the term,' that is, 
possessing a definite am of elevation or lying along an anti- 
clinal or synclinal ridge. 1*l»e range to the north ,of the 
Narbada, and itseustern continuation the Kairnur to the north 
of the Son valley, are merely the southern scarps of the plateau' 
comprising the country known as Mahva and Buml elk hand. 
The features of the Vindhyas are due to sub-acrial denudation, 
and the hills constitute a dividing line left undenuded between 
different drainage areas, From a geographical point of view, 
the Vindhyon range may be regarded as extending from. Jobat 
(2 2° 27 " N. and 74 0 35' E.) in Gujarat on the west to Sasaram 
(24° 57' N. and 84° 2' E.) in the south-western comer of Bihar 
on the east, with a total length of nearly 700 miles. Through- 
out the whole length as thus defined the range constitutes the 
southern escarpment of a plateau. The Rajnw hsl 1-Iilis, extend- 
ing from Sasariin to Rajmahal and forming the northern 
esc-aqiment of the HazSribagh highlands, cannor be correctly 
considered ns a part of the Vindhyas. 

1 The range commencing in Gujnrfit crosses the Central Tndia 
SrtiuTt^ Agency from Jhabua State in the west, and defines the southern 
boundary of Saugor and Damoh Districts to the Central 
Provinces. From here the KaIMUU branch of the range runs . 
through Bnglidklinnd or Rewah and the United Provinces into 
Bihar. The Kftimur Hills rise like A wall to the north of the 
Son valley, and north of them n succession of short parallel 
ridges and dec-p ravines extends for about $0 miles. At 
Amarkantak the Vindhyas touch the SutpurS Hills at the source 
of the Narbada. Westward from Jubbulpore District they 
form the northern boundary of the valley of that driver. Their 
appearance here is very distinctive, presenting an almost unin- 
terrupted scries of headlands, with projecting promontories and 
receding bays, like a weatber-benten coast-line. ’ In places the 
Narbada washes the base of the rocks for miles, while else- 
where they recede and are seen from the river only as a far-otf 
outline with the plains of Bhopal or Indore spread out below 
them. The rocks are sandstone of a pinkish colour and lie 
in horizontal slabs, which commonly testify' to their, origin 
by curious ripple marks plainly formed by the lapping of water 
on a sandy sbure. To the north of tills escarpment Hies the 
Bunddkliond or MSlwS plateau, with a length of about 250 
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miles Mid a width at its broadest part of about 225 miles. 

'the plateau is undulating and is traversed by small ranges of 
hills, alt of which are considered to belong to the Vindhyan 

^ The most northerly of these minor ranges, called the Bindha- 
dial, cuts across JhSnsi, Bands, Allahabad, and^ MirzSpur 
Districts in the United Provinces, nowhere rising above 
a, 000 feet. The range presents the appearance of a series of 
plateaux, each sloping gently upward from south to north,^ and 
ending abruptly in the steep scarp which, is characteristic of 
these hills. Many outlying isolated hills are found in these 
Districts, standing out on the plains beyond the farthest scarp. 

One small hill, called Pabhosa, rises on the left bank, of the 
Jumna, the only rock found in the Doab. The Bhanrer or Panna 
hills form the south-eastern face of the Vindhyan escarpment, 
and bound the south of Saugor and Damoh Districts and the 
north of Maihnr State in continuation of the Kaimur, thus 
being a part of the main range. They ran from north-west 
to south-east for about 120 miles. Their highest peak is that 
of rKslumar (2,544 feet). Two other branches of the range 
lie in Malwa, starting respectively near Bhilsa and Jhabua 
with a northerly direction, and bounding the plateau to the 
cast and west. 

The general elevation of the Vindhyan range is from 1,500 Elevation 
to 2,000 feet, and it contains a few peaks above 3,000, none of ^ nage 
which is or any special importance; The range forms with 
the Satpurfis the watershed of the centre of India, containing 
the sources of the Chambal, Belwa, Sonar, Dhasan, and Ken 
rivets, besides others of less importance. The Son and 
Narbada rise at Amarkantak, where the Vindhyan and Sat- 
pur3 ranges join. The rivers generally rise near the southern 
escarpment and flow north and north-east. 

Geologically, the hills are formed principally of great massive Geological 
sandstones of varying consistency, alternating with softer flags formmi °n. 
Mid shales, the whole formation covering an area not greatly 
inferior to that of England. The range has given its name to 
the Vindhyan system of geological nomenclature. Over a great 
part of the Malwa plateau the sandstone is covered by the 
overflowing Deccan trap, while from Ginnurgarh in Bhopal to 
near Jbbnt the range itself is or basaltic formation, and the 
last 60 mijes to the west from Jobat to near Jambhughora 
consist of metamorphic rocks. In the north, the underlying 
gneiss is exposed in a great gulf-like expanse. Economically, 
the Vindhyan rocks are of considerable value, the sandstone 
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being an excellent building material which has been extensively 
used for centuries ; the Buddhist topes of Sanchi and Bh&rhut, 
the eleventh-century temples of Rhajntho, the fifteenth- 
century palaces of Gwalior, and numerous large forts at all 
important positions on the plateau having been constructed 
of this material. At NSgod and other places limestone is 
found in some quantity, the pretty coralline variety, extracted 
from the Bag!) cretaceous beds, having been extensively 
employed in the palaces and tombs at MSndfl ; and at l J anna, 
in the conglomerate which underlies the shales, diamonds 
arc met with, though none of any great value is known to 
have been extracted. Manganese, iron, and asbestos are also 
found in various parts of the Tange. The lofty flat-topped 
hills and bold scarps which lire such a marked feature of this 
range were early recognized as ideal sites for fortresses ; and, 
besides the historical strongholds of Gwalior, Narwar, Chauderi, 
Maude, Ajaigarh, and Bindhogarh, the hills are studded with 
the ruined castles of marauding GirSsi.I and Bundelft chiefs. 

The hills are generally covered with a stunted forest growth 
of the several species found in the dry forests of Central India. 
Teak occurs only in patches and is of small size, while. the 
forests are generally noticeable for their poverty in valuable 
timbers. 

The term Vindhya in Sanskrit signifies * a hunter ’ ; and the 
range occupies a considerable place in the mythology of India, 
as the demarcating line between the Madhya Desa or ‘ middle 
land ' of the Sanskrit invaders and the non-Aryan Deccan. The 
Vindhyas are personified in Sanskrit literature, where they 
appear as a jealous monarch, the rival of king Himalaya, who 
called upon the sun to revolve round his throne as he did 
round the peak Meru. Wren the sun refused, the mountain 
began to rear its head to obstruct that luminary, and to tower 
above Himalaya and Meru. The gods invoked the aid of 
Agastyn, the spiritual guide of Vindhya. This sage called upon 
the Vindhya mountain to bow down before him, and afford 
him an easy passage to and from the South. It obeyed and 
Agastyn passed over. But ho never returned, and so tire 
mountain remains to die present day in its humbled condition, 
far inferior to the Himalaya, Another legend is that when 
Lakshmann, the brother of RSma, was wounded in Ceylon by 
the king of the demons, he wished for the leaves of a plant 
which grew in the Himalayas to apply them to his wound. 
Hanumftn, the monkey-god, was sent to get it, and not know- 
ing which plant it was, be took up a part of the Himalayas 
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and carried them to Ceylon. He happened to drop a portion 
of his load on the way, and from this the Vindhyan Hills 
were formed. 

Ksiimur Hills. — The eastern portion of the Vindhyan 
range, commencing near ItntangJ in the Jubbulpore District 
of the Central Provinces (23 0 26' N. and 79° 48’ E.). It 
runs a little north of east for more than 300 miles to Sasa- 
rfim in Bihar (24 0 57' K. and 84° 2' E.). The range, after tra- 
versing the north of Jubbulpore District and the south-east of 
llaihar State, turns to the east and runs through Rewah terri- 
tory, separating the valleys of the Son and Tons rivers, and 
continues into Mira&pur District of the Untied Provinces 
and Shshabad of Bengal. Its maximum width is 50 miles. 
In tire Central Provinces the appearance of the range is very 
distinctive. The rock formation is mctamorphic and the 
strata have been upheaved into an almost vertical position, 
giving the range the appearance of a sharp ridge. In places 
the range almost disappears, being marked only by a low 
rocky chain, and in this portion it never rises more than a 
few hundred feel above the plain. The range enters Central 
India at Jukchi in Maihar State (23° 29' N. and So° 27' E.), 
and runs for 150 miles in a north-easterly direction, forming 
the northern Avail of the Son valley and overhanging the river 
in a long bold scarp of sandstone rock, from which near 
Govindgnrh a branch turns o(T to the north-west. The range 
here attains an elevation of a little over 2,000 feet. In Mirza- 
pur the height of the range decreases in the centre, to rise again 
to over a,ooo feet at the rock of Uijaigarh with its ancient fort. 
Interesting relics of prehistoric man have been found in the 
caves and rock-shelters of the hills here, in the form of rude 
drawings and stone implements. In ShSbabfid District the 
summits of the hills consist of a series of saucer-shaped valleys, 
each a few miles in diameter, containing a deposit of rich 
vegetable mould in the centre and producing the finest crops. 
The general height of the plateau is hero 1,500 feet above 
sea-level. Tire sides ate precipitous, but there are several 
passes, some of which are practicable for beasts of burden. 
The ruined fori of RojitaS is situated on these hills. The 
rocks throughout consist principally of sandstones and shales, 

S&lpuras, East — The eastern extension of the SStpurit 
Hills of Central India, lying cast and south or the Son. In 
the United Provinces they form a wilderness of parallel ridges 
of low rockj* hills, extending over 1.700 square miles in the 
south of Mirdtpur, and covered with jungle, with the exception 
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of a large basin in lappa Singrault and a smaller area in DOdbl 
where the soil is alluvial nntl allows cultivation. Coal lias been 
found in SingraulT, and an attempt was made in tSn6 to work 
it. The few inhabitants are chiefly jungle tribes, Kois, &d., 
resembling those in Chota Nagpur. 

Gohni. {Gaum). — A lake of recent formation situated near 
the small village of the same name in the Garhwfll District 
of the United Provinces, in 30^ as' N. and 79° 2$' E. Towards 
the end of the rains in TS93 two landslips took place on the 
right hank of the Hindu Ganga, a tributary of the Alaknanda 
{see Ganges). The side of a steep hill, towering 4,000 feet 
above the level of the stream, crashed down into the valley, 
hurling large blocks of limestone against the opposite cliff 
to the distance of a mile in places, and forming a dam more 
than two miles long at the base and one-third of a mile along 
the top, which Completely blocked the valley to a height of 830 
to goo feet. It has been estimated that the dam contained 9 
billion cubic feet of dolomite nnd detritus, weighing 8 hundred 
million tons. Special arrangements were successfully made to 
avoid the damage to life and property to be expected when the 
water should reach (lie top of this dam and commence to rut 
it away. The pilgrim road to the shrines in the Upper Him- 
alayas lies close along the line of escape, and bridges were 
dismantled and diversions constructed. At HnrchvSr it was 
necessary to protect the head-works of the Ganges Canal. In 
December, 1893, the area of the lake was about one square 
mile and its depth 430 feel. By July, 1894, the lake had 
become a large sheet of water, nearly 4 miles long nnd half 
a mile broad, and the level of the water lwd risen nearly 1 70 
feet, while percolation was freely tnkmg place. A month later 
the water was rising about 4 feet a day, and on the morning 
of August 25th water began to trickle over ihe darn, which was 
rapidly cut away. It was found next day that the level of the 
lake had fallen 390 feet, leaving a stretch of water 3,900 yards 
long with an average breadth of 400 yards. The depth near 
the dam was 300 feet, and the bed had already silted up about 
85 feet. Immediately below the dam the flood rose 280 feet, 
but its height rapidly decreased as the channels of ihe rivers 
which carried it oil widened. At RudmpraySg, 51 miles 
away, the rise was 140 feet ; at BefcsghiU, 99 miles, SS feet ; 
and at Hardwflr, 149 miles, only ix or 12 feet. The total 
damage caused to public property was valued at more than 
Rs. 95,000, but no lives were lost except those of five persons 
who insisted on remaining just below the dam. At HardwSr 
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the head-works of the Ganges Canal were slightly damaged, 
but beyond this point the flood had no appreciable effect The 
outlet of the lake now appears to have n stable bed. 

\Jxkftiom f>vm Records, Government of India, Public IJ'or&s 
Department, m. CCCXXIK] 

Dahnr Lake. — A picturesque sheet of water near SSndt in 
the HardoT District of Oudh, with fine mango groves on its 
banks and lotus leaves floating on its witters, situated in 
2 7° 1 9* N. and 70® 5 55’ E. It is about two miles long and 
three-quarters of a mile wide. Fish abound in it, and in 
the cold season water-fowl are plentiful. The depression in 
which this lake is situated was probably part of an old bed of 
the Rnmganga, which now flows some distance to tire west. 

Balcliirn Tal (also called Badanch Til or Motl Jlill). — 
A lake on the eastern border of Bast! District, in the 
United Provinces. Buchanan described it as the finest piece 
of fresh water he had seen in India. It covers a space of 
about s miles by a, but is merely a shallow depression filled 
with water, the depth of which rarely exceeds 4 or 5 feet. 
On the west and south the fringe of marsh is small, but on the 
north a tract, which is regularly flooded in the mins, extends for 
3 miles. To the east a low fen stretches for about a miles 
to llie edge of the Rapt!. The water in the lake is largely 
supplied by floods from this river, and would escape again but 
for an embankment along the eastern side. Fish are plentiful, 
and are caught in screens at the outlets of the dam or speared 
with a ilvin piece of bamboo tipped with iron. In the cold 
season the surface of llie water is covered with wild-fowl. 
Boro or summer rice is largely planted in February or March 
round the edges of the lake. 

Surah a Till.— A lake in •Bnllia District of the United 
Provinces, 4 miles north of Balliii town, situated in =5* 51’ N. 
and 84° 11' E. Its shape is that of a thick crescent lying 
north and south, and its area varies from 13 square miles 
in llie rains to over 4 during the dry season. Boro or summer 
tice is largely sown in the spring round the edge, and in the 
deeper parts of the lake the weed sitvar, which is used for 
refining sugar, grows largely. Fish are plentiful and arc caught 
hv sinking nets stretched on conical frameworks, the fish being 
speared as they try to escape. In the cold season teal and 
duck arc common. The lake is drained by a channel called 
Katihar, which leads south to the Ganges j but when the 
Ganges rises, its waters flow back into the lake. In the 
cold season the Katlbir is temporarily dammed to hold up 
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sufficient miter for irrigation of the crops on the hunks of 
the lake. 

Ganges Canal, Upper. — The largest and most important 
irrigation work in the United Provinces, taking off from the 
right batik of the Ganges river and watering the Upper Do&h. 
Two miles above Hardwar the Ganges divides into several 
channels, the most westerly of which contains a large volume 
of water and, after passing Hardwar, rejoins the train stream 
at Kanfehal. This channel is held up by a temporary darn 
which diverts the water into the canal head-works, where the 
amount admitted is regulated at the Miyflpur bridge. During 
the first 20 miles of its course four large torrents liable to 
sudden floods of extreme violence have to be crossed. Two 
of these are carried over iho canal, the third is passed through 
it by a level crossing provided with flood-gates, and the canal 
itself flows on a magnificent aqueduct over the bed of the 
Solani. At mile is the canal throws off the Dcoband branch 
(52 miles long) ; at mile 50 the Anfipshahr branch (107 miles) ; 
and at mile 181 (at N<luQ in Aligarh District) it divides into 
what were originally called the Cawnpore and Etawals branches 
or the Ganges Canal, TIic Lower Ganges Canal now 
crosses these in their 32nd and 39th miles respectively, and 
from the points of junction they are considered to belong to 
it The Upper Ganges Canal, on March 31, 1904, had 213 
miles of main line, 227 miles of branches, and 2,694 miles of 
distributaries. 

In 1827 Captain Do Bude proposed a scheme for utilizing 
the waters of the West Kali Nadi, along a drainage line con- 
structed under native rule, to irrigate Meerut, Bulandshahr, 
and Aligarh Districts. The supply would, however, have been 
deficient and uncertain, and in 1836, at the suggestion of 
Colonel Colvin, the Ganges was examined near Hardwar. 
The next year a terrible famine, which devastated the Poab, 
increased die anxiety of Government to provide a satisfactory 
scheme. Major (afterwards Sir) Proby Cantley commenced 
a survey in 1839. nod prepared a project which was warmly 
approved by the Court of Directors in 2841, the estimated cost 
being over a million sterling. In April, 1842, the actual works 
were commenced by opening the excavation between Kankhat 
and Hardwar. The work had, however, hardly begun when 
Lord Ellenborough abruptly stopped it, on the grounds that 
money could not be spared and that the project was unsound 
from an engineering point of view. Subsequently the totally 
inadequate grant of s lakhs a year was made. In 1844 
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Mr, Thomason, shortly after assuming office ns Lieutenant* 
Governor, made a strong representation on the subject, and 
was informed that the main object of the canal was to be naviga* 
tion, not irrigation. The grant was, however, increased by a lakh 
a year, and surveys were pressed on, A committee considered 
the arguments raised, and in 1847 reported favourably on the 
scheme. Lord Hardingc visited the head-works in the same 
year, and reversed the decision of Iris predecessor : an annual 
grant of 30 lakhs a year was sanctioned, with a promise of 
more if it could be usefully spent. The revised estimate of 
\\ million sterling was passed by the Directors in 1850, and 
the canal was opened in April, 1S54. The works were, how- 
ever, not complete; in particular, those at the Solflni river gave 
way, and irrigation really commenced from May, rSyy. Although 
the canal had been extraordinarily successful, owing to the 
genius of its projector, Sir Proby Cautley, ten years’ experience 
pointed out defects in the system, and in 1866 a committee sat 
to examine the proposals which had been made. The result 
of their report was the expenditure of large sums on improve- 
ments and remodelling, the chief objects of which were to 
increase the supply, and to reduce the excessive slope of the 
channel by providing more falls. They also recommended a 
site near Rajghat in Aligarh as a point from which a supple- 
mentary supply might he drawn, and this was carried out later 
in the Lower Ganges Canal. - 

The expenditure on capital account up to 1904 has been 
about 3 crores (£2,000,000 at present rate of exchange). 
The total area commanded by the canal at tire end of 1903-4 
was 3,800,000 acres in the Districts of Sabaranpur, Muzaflar- 
nagar, Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Muttra, Agra, Etah, and 
Mninpurl, of which 978,000 acres were irrigated. There is not 
much room for further increase. The canal also supplements 
the supply available in the Lower Gances and Acjra Canals 
(by means of the Hindan cut). The gross revenue first exceeded 
the working expenses in rSfio-r. The net revenue has been 
larger tlian the interest eliarges on the capital expended since 
1873-4. The most successful year of working was 1900-1, 
when the net revenue amounted to 11$ per cent, on the capital 
outlay, In 1903-4 tire gross and net revenue amounted 
respectively to 42 and 3J lakhs, the latter representing J0.3 
per cent, on the capital outlay. 

Special expenditure has been undertaken to facilitate naviga- 
tion by constructing locked channels round falls, and by raising 
bridges ; aud boats can pass from Roorkee to Cawnpore. The 
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portion of the Cawnpore branch from Nflnfl to GqplUpur, where 
it meets the Lower Ganges Canal, is kept open chiefly- for 
navigation ; and both die Ganges Canals are, in this respect, 
considered a single 6ystem. Operations are carried on at a 
loss; the receipts in 1 903-4 were Rs. 11,000, while the expen- 
diture was Rs. 19,000, Grain, cotton, oilseeds, and timber are 
the most important commodities carried ; the rafting of timber 
is, however, decreasing, A small income is derived from mills 
worked by water-power at the falls, and the water-supply of 
Meerut city is raised by turbines worked by the canal. 

Ganges Cana!, Lower. — An important irrigation work 
designed to water the southern ntid eastern portion of the 
Doajj in the United Provinces. The canal owes its origin 
to the recommendations of the committee appointed w i 860 
to examine the various projects for improving tint UnpER 
Ganges Canal, It takes off from the Ganges at Namirft in 
Aligarh District, where a solid wall 3,800 feet long, with a 
section of 10 feet by 9, having foily-two weir-sluices, lias been 
thrown across the river. At mile 25 the Fatehgarh branch, 
6 t miles long, is given off, and soon after, at mile 34, the canal 
is carried on a fine aqueduct across the Kali Nadi at Madrid. 
The Jlewsr branch, 65 miles long, takes off 6 miles lower down, 
and at mile 55 the main canal meets the old Cawnpore branch 
of the Upper Ganges Canal at Gopitlpur, and provides most of 
its supply. It then passes on to the Etowah branch of the 
Upper Ganges Canal and supplies it also, the main channel 
taking the name of the BhognTpur branch and terminating in 
Cawnpore District. The canal was first opened for irrigation 
in 1878 ; in 1S95 the Fatchpur branch, which is a continu- 
ation of the Cftwnpore branch, extending into Allahabad Dis- 
trict, was commenced, and it was opened for irrigation in 189S. 
The total capital outlay on this canal to the end of 1903-4 
was more than 4 crores. The system commands an area of 

5.300.000 acres in the Districts of Etah, MainpurT, Fnrrukh- 
fil?3d, EtSwah, Cawnpore, Fatchpur, and A)lah5b2d, of which 

831.000 acres were irrigated in 1903-4. The gross revenue 
has exceeded the working expenses since 1S80-1, but the net 
revenue still falls, in some years, below the interest charges. 
In 1903-4 the canal carnal 28 lakhs gross and 15 lakhs net, 
giving a return of 3-8 per cent, on the capital outlay. 'The 
main channel of 62 miles and 137 miles of branches are 
navigable. Navigation Recounts arc kept jointly with those of 
the Upper Ganges Canal. 

Jumna Canal, Eastern. — An important irrigation work in 
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the Upper Doan of the United Provinces, tilting off from the 
left or eastern bank of the Jumna. The canal is drawn from 
a branch of the river which divides soon after piercing the 
Shvaliks. The bed at this point has a rapid slope over boulders 
and shingle, and the supply is easily maintained by spurs. For 
some miles the canal itself flows over a similar bed. The main 
channel is rag miles long, and there are 729 miles of distribu- 
taries and 447 nf drains. Immediately after British occupation 
of the Dofib, recurring famines pointed to the urgent necessity 
for irrigation, and surveys commenced in 1 Bog, but work was 
not begun till 1833. Funds were limited, and the canal was first 
opened in January, 1830. Sir Proby Cautley’s experience on 
this canal was of great assistance in carrying out the magnifi- 
cent works of the more important Upper Ganges Canal. The 
line followed kept closely to that of an old canal of the seven- 
teenth century. It has been much improved since it was 
opened, by providing falls (which also supply power for flour- 
mills) to lessen the slope, and by straightening the channel. 

The capital cost at the end of 1830-1 amounted to little 
more than 4 lakhs, which had increased to 46 lakhs by the end 
of 1903-4. The canal serves a rich tract in the Districts of 
Suh/Iranpur. Muzaffamngar, and Meerut, lying between the 
Hindnn and Jumna, and falls into the latter river a little below 
Delhi. It commands an area or 906,000 acres, and in 1903-4 
irrigated 305,000 acres. The gross revenue Iras exceeded 
working expenses in every year except during the Mutiny; 
and the net profits are usually high, amounting to 9-9 lakhs 
or 22 per cent on the capital outlay in 1903-4, while the gross 
profits were 14*5 lakhs. Since 1837-8 the canal has not been 
used for navigation. 

Agra Canal. — An important irrigation work in Northern 
India, which receives its supply from the right bank of the 
Jumna at Okhla, about it miles below Delhi. It protect* a 
tract of country which suffered considerably in the past from 
famine. The weir across the Jumna was the first attempted in 
Upper India on a river having a bed of the finest sand ; it is 
about 800 yards wide, and rises 7 feet above the summer let el 
of the river. In 1877 a cut was made from the Hinijan river 
to the left bank of the Jumna close to the weir : and water from 
the Ganges Canal can thus be used, when available, to supple- 
ment the supply in the Jumna, which sometimes falls short. 
The total length of the main canal in 1904 was 10* mdes; of 
branches, 9 miles; of distributaries, 633 miles; of drainage 
cuts, 191 miles; and of ollrer channels, 57 miles. The mam. 
c.r. 1. r 
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chnnnd was completed jp 1874, and irrigation commenced for 
the spring harvest of 1875. The total capital outlay 101904 
was 102 lakhs. The canal commands an area of 597,000 
acres, of which about S,ooo acres are situated in the Delhi 
and 210,000 in the Gurgaon District of the Punjab, and 
228,000 acres in the Muttra nnd 151,000 m the Agra District 
of the United Provinces. The total area actually irrigated in 
19U3-4 wus 260,000 acres ; the gross nnd net revenues were 
8-4 anti 5-6 lakhs, and the net revenue amounted to 5-5 per 
cent, on the capital outlay. The gross revenue has exceeded 
the working expenses in every year since x&- ( 6-7, and the net 
revenue has been larger than the interest charges on capital 
since 1896-7 j hut taking the whole period of existence of the 
canal, the interest charges have exceeded the net revenue by 
nearly 14 lakhs. The total length open for navigation was j 25 
miles, including two brandies to the Jumna at Muttra and Agra, 
9 and 16 miles in length, which cost 1 *8 and 4*9 Mbs respec- 
tively, nnd were made especially for this purpose. The traffic 
is, however, small, nud in T 903-4 only 14,221 tons of goads, 
valued at Rs. 90,000, were carried. The navigation receipts 
were Rs. r,6oo, and the expenditure was Rs. 6,500. Navigation 
was finally stopped in 1904, as it interfered with irrigation, 
which is the prime object of the canal. 

Agra Province- — The Siting or province of Agra was one 
of twelve into which the Mughal empire was originally divided 
by Akbar. It look its name from Agra Citv, the imperial 
capital, and both city and province were subsequently called 
Akbarabad. The STil/ah is described in the Ain-i-Akbari as 
175 kos Jong from Palwal (now in Gurgaon District) to 
GhiUnmpur (Cawnporc District), and too kos broad from 
Kanauj (Farrcilc.h 3 .bSd District) to Chandcrf (Gwalior State). 
Tt thus included, in the present United Provinces, the whole 
of the Agra Division, with Aligarh and half Bulandsluthr Dis- 
trict to the north, and most of Cawnpore, J 5 lnun, nnd Jhiinsi 
District to the east and south. On the west it extended over 
parts of the present Stales of Jaipur, Alwar, Bhattupur, Karauli, 
and Dholpur in Rfljputnna, and Gwalior in Central India. 
The province nominally survived till the end or the eighteenth 
century', though Rajputs, Jats, MaruthSs, aud the PathSns of 
Fnrmkhftbad ha<l been the actual rulers for nearly a hundred 
years. The eastern portion, which is now British territory, was 
acquired, partly by cession from the Nawab of Oudh in 1801, 
and partly by conquest from the MarStbSs in 1 803, and was at 
first included, with other areas acquired at the same period?, in 
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the Presidency of Bengal. Administrative difficulties arose, 
awing to the distance of these outlying tracts from the seal of 
Government at Calcutta ; and after various temporary measures 
tt Hoard of Revenue and n Sadr DivrSni and Nizahint Adilai 
(Chief Civil and Criminal Courts) were constituted itt rS^r for 
the so-called Western Provinces, entirely independent of the 
Hoard and Courts at Calcutta. A few years later a Presidency 
of Agra was formed Ky the statute 3 and 4 William IV, cap,' 85, 
which comprised the whole of the present United Provinces, 
except Oudii and parts of Bundclkhnnd, and a Governor was 
appointed. The scheme was, however, never completely carried 
out ; and a Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, which included the same area, was appointed in 1836 
under the statute 5 and G William IV, cap. 5:, By Act VII 
Of 1902 a change was made in designation, and the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh became the United Provinces of 
Agra and Oudii. The term r Agm ’ is now applied (section 4 (4), 
United Provinces Act 1 of 1904) to the territories formerly 
known as the North-Western Provinces, 

BaiswarS. — The name given to scventl tracts of country in 
various pans of the United Provinces, from the fact that they 
belong or have belonged to the Bais Rajputs. The most 
important of these includes a number of /ivyff/irir (tradition- 
ally twenty-two) in the eastern half of Unno District, the 
western half of Rite Bareli, and the extreme south of Lncknow, 
with a total area of nearly 2,000 square miles. The Bais 
Rajputs first became of importance here in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, when two of them, named Abhni Chnnd and Nirbhe 
Chnnd (who nre supposed to have come from Mungi Pjitan in 
the Deccan), rescued the Gautara Rfini of Argal, who had been 
attacked by the Muhammadan governor of Oudh. Ntrbhc 
Chand died of his wounds, and the Raja of Argal gave his 
daughter to Abhat Chand, who settled at DaundifI KLhera. 
Tenth in descent from him was Titolc Chand, who lived about 
*400, nnd extended the area held by the Bais to the limits 
described above. legends are numerous about Tilok Chand, 
who became the greatest noble in Oudii, and opposed the 
Muhammadans, as did his immediate successors. According to 
one account, he defeated the Chauhnn R.ija of Mainpurf, who 
thereupon gave him n daughter to wife, though the Bats were 
reckoned inferior to the Chniihiins. In the eighteenth century 
the bravery of the chiefs of Baiswnra gained the admiration of 
Snfidnt Khitn, the founder of the Lucknow dynasty. Under 
the NaW-lbs Baisw.lnl formed a separate administrative division, 
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as described above. The Baiswnra Division formed by die 
British Government aftCT annexation consisted of Rue Bareli, 
Partabgarh, and SultSnpur, the last tivo Districts having nothing 
to do with the real Baiswnra. The tract 1 m given its name 
to a dialect of Eastern Hindi, which differs very slightly from 
other dialects of that language. Its inhabitants still bear 
a reputation for bravery. The llais chieftain, Drigbijai Singh, 
in 1857, saved the four survivors of the Cawnpore massacre 
from their pursuers. 

[Elliott, ChronUks of Oonao, p. 66 el seq.J 

Bundellchand (British). — A tmet of country in the United 
Provinces, which includes the Districts of Jalaun, Jhansi, 
HamIri’Ur, and Banda, with those parts of Alcaiiahad which 
lie south of the Jumna and Ganges- It thus consists of an 
area of about 1 1,600 square miles, lying south-west of 'the 
Jumna from its junction with the Chambal. The name is 
taken from that of the BundclS Thilkurs, the most important 
clan inhabiting iu The word Bundel.i is popularly derived 
from lurid, 'a drop,’ in allusion to the attempted sacrifice of 
himself by the founder of die clan, a Gahanvar. Hi$ son was 
born from the drops of blood which fell on the altar of 
Vindhyabasinl Devi at Bhidhacbal (see Mirzapuk Cm'). 
Other derivations arc from Vindhya, or from Idndi, <a slave- 

girl.’ 

Physical The northern range of the Eastern Vindhyns called BindhS- 

fcftiuws. c hal cuts across the south of Jhansi, Bands, and Allahabad, 
with many outlying hills, but nowhere rises above 2,000 feet. 
The base of the hills rests on gneiss, while die hills themselves 
are of sandstone, overlaid south of these Provinces by basalt, 
the Deccan trap, which has also spread north in dikes. From 
the hills numerous streams flow north or north-east towards the 
Jumna, of which the most important are the Betwa, DhasaN, 
Birmft, IvliN, Bfigbain, Pnisuni, ttnd (Southern) Tows. The 
geological formation of Southern Bundelkhand has greatly 
influenced the soil of the alluvial plain lying between the 
hills and the Jumna. This contains a large proportion of 
disintegrated trap, which gives it a dark colour; it Is especially 
adapted for growing wheat, and is known ns * black soil, 1 and in 
the vernacular as mar. A variety of lighter colour and differing 
qualities is known as kdlar. From Jhansi ro Lalitpur a soil 
called rdkar is found, the prevailing colour of which is largely 
red or yellow, owing to the presence of iron in the disintegrated 
gneiss. Another soil of red colour is formed from disintegrated 
sandstone hi sifu, and though productive is easily exhausted, 
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ns it is very shallow. Mack soil is retentive of moisture, but 
requires irrigniian in unfavourable seasons, and in dry neither 
opens out in large tracks. During the mimt tinmetalled roads 
are almost impassable owing to the tenacious mud formed ort 
them. A native proverb says that kai’ttr is too wet to 
plough one morning, and too dry end hard to plough the 
nevt day. 

In Bands, as in other tracts crossed by the Vindhya<=, many Jlirtoty. 
varieties of stone implements have been found, the relics of 
prehistoric man 1 . The earliest traditions connected with 
British Bundelkhnnd relate that it was ruled over by GaharwSr 
Rajputs. Nothing certain is known of these j but some of the 
numerous tanks formed by throwing embankments across the 
narrow ends of valleys are attributed to them, namely, 
those where the embankments are formed of uncut stone. 

The largest is the Bijainugnr lake, situated about three miles 
east of Mnhnba. According to tradition the Gahamars were 
followed by Parih5r$, who were m turn succeeded by Chandcls, 
a clan which has left many memorials of its rule- Nothing 
hut the name is known of Nsnifca or Nannuka, described in 
several inscriptions as the founder of the dynasty ; but he 
probably flourished in the first half of the ninth century a. r>. 

The fourth KrtjS, Kabila (amt 890-910), seems to have 
extended his dominions, and he constructed the Rfihilya Sagar 
(‘Jake 1 ) at Maliobit, with a fine temple, now in mins, on its 
embankment. The earliest dated inscriptions arc those of 
Dlmnga (950-99), who appears to have been the most 
powerful of the early Chan dels. He assisted Jnipil of Inshore 
in his unsuccessful invasion of the Ghatni kingdom in 978, 
and according to his inscriptions was recognized as overlord by 
the Tillers of most of Central, Southern, and Eastern India ; but 
this is clearly an exaggeration. Hus successor, Ganda (999- 
1025), who appears as Nnnda Rai in the Muhammadan 
histories, also assisted Jaipal of J jhore against Mabmfid of 
Ghazni ; and according to Firishm lie killed the king of 
Krtnnuj in io2r, but surrendered to Mahmud in 1023, when 
he was in possession of fourteen forts. Kfrui Yarmnw I, file 
eleventh ting (to-tg-rroo), seems to Iruvc been reigning 
when his soa, Salbkslmnn, conquered Kama, king of Chedi 
or Southern Kosala, He is also the earliest Chnndel whose 
coins, copied from those of the Chc-di kings, are known. 
Tradition assigns to him the construction of the Krrar Sagar at 
1 J.l<lreUCamac,y..;^rj?., it>h'j, p. r»r,ecilj. Cotfibwn, ibid., jSjh, 

pt. fit, p. 51 . 
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Mahoba, and some buildings at Ajnigarh. Madan Varmma, 
the fifteenth king (1130-65), was a vigorous ruler, who ex- , 
tended the sway of the ChiindclS. He again subdued ' thfr 
Chcdi kingdom, which had become independent, and is said 
to have conquered Gujarat. His immediate successor, Para- 
inSrdl Deva or Parmitl (1165-1403), is still remembered, as 
during his reign Prilhwt Raj of Delhi conquered Bundelkhand 
in r 182, and the Chandel power received <1 second blow in 
1203, when Kutb-ud-drn raided die country. Popular tra- 
dition holds that PattimardJ lost bis kingdom through 
disobeying the four conditions laid on the founder of the 
race— not to drink wine, not to put Brahmans to death, not 
to form improper marriage connexions, and to preserve the 
name of Varmma. The Chandel dominion lay between the , 
Dhasan on the west, the sources of the Ken on the south, 
the Jumna, on the north, and the Yindhya Hills on the east 
At times it extended as far west as the Betwa. Kalin jar, 
Khnjraho, Mahoba, and Ajnigarh were its great fortresses. In 
inscriptions the country is sometimes called Jejalta-bhukd, 
which has been contracted into Jijhoti, from which the Jijhotia 
Brahmans, who still inhabit the tract, take their mime. The 
kingdom of Chi-ki-to, described by Hiueti Tsinng in the 
seventh century as lying north-east of Ujjnin, has been 
identified with Jejaka. 

After the Musalman conquest the Chandels became petty 
llajis. The country was held for a short lime by Mewfitls, 
probably in the first half of the thirteenth century, and then by 
Bhors. Tradition shows the latter ns owning a large part oF 
the Eastern Doab and Central Oudh, and the Persian historians 
record the conquest by Ulugh Khan, in rc^S, of a king 
Dalakl-wa-Mulatl, reigning from Kara to Kalinjar. The name 
appears to be a compound of two names, Dal and Bal, which 
are known from tradition. The Bhars nre locally Said to 
have been driven out by a Muhammadan, and replaced by the 
Kbangitrs, formerly servants of tire Chandels. 

The BundeDs claim to be descended from Pancbiun, a 
Gaharwftr who attempted to sacrifice himself, as noted above ; 
bnt their teal origin is obscure. They probably began to 
acquire power in the fourteenth century, first settling at 
a place called Mau, which has not been definitely identified, 
and then taking Kalinjar and Kalpr > but some writers place 
them a century earlier. As their power increased, chiefly in 
western Bundelkhand (Central India), the Bundeliis constantly 
came into collision with the Muhammadans. About 1507 
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JvUflm PratSp became chicfj and is said to have been formally 
Appointed governor by IMban From hU sons most of the 
great Biindclft families derive {hoi r descent. In 1545 Slier 
Stlgh invaded Rondel Ichaml, nnd lost his life virile bwieging 
KSIitijar. Klrtu Sfugh, the last Cfiantlul liAjj, was put to 
death by Shall, who tool; the fort j but it again fell into 
the hands of the Bonders, till in 1569 Akbar got possession 
of it. The Bundelus, who were non* divided, still held con- 
siderable power and wtrfc often successful in resisting the 
royal troops. Bfr Singh Deo, who ruled at Orehha, and 
commenced the fort at Jhrtnsi, incurred the special auger of 
Akbar by planning the murder of Abut Fori at the instigation 
of prince Palrm, afterwards the emperor Jahangir; and though 
he remained in favour during the reign of the Intlur, he 
rebelled against Shall Jahfm, and his territory was confiscated. 
The central part of Bunddkhand was ruled by Clmmjiut Rni 
from Mahobrt. lie joined in Bfr Singh DcoV. revolt, and 
though attacked by forces from Agra, from Allahabad, mid 
from the Dcccun, maintained a guerrilla warfare near the 
Betw-a. He finally accepted service under the emperor and 
obtained the /organa of Kfirich tn Jfilaun, and, tn return for 
assistance given to Aurang?.eb at the battle of SSrungarh. 
received further grants, but lost favour and was assassinutol 
by his wife’s relations. Cfiuiupot Rat’s son, ChhatandU, soon 
became chief leader of the BundelSs, and in a few years held 
the whole of western Bundelkhnncl, mid gradually extended 
his power, taking KSlinjar and most of what is now British 
Bnnddkhnnd. He defeated the imperial troops again and 
again, anti in 1707, on the accession of Bahadur SMh, was 
confirmed in all the acquisitions he had made. In 1723 
Muhammad Khan llangash of FamikliSbad, while governor of 
Malwfl, was ordered to bring the Bundelas to order ; and in 
1737, after his transfer to AlIaMbnd, he attacked them again, 
laying waste the whole country. Unable to resist the invasion, 
Ch 1 mtars.il called in the MnrathSs in t 729, and Mulvatnmnd 
Khiltt barely escaped with his life, glad to promise never to 
enter Bundelkhand again. When Chhatarsal died, about 
1734, lie bequeathed one-third uf his territory (Jhilnst and 
Jiilaun) to the Marathis, and the rest urns divided among his 
hfcim. Bundelkhand was valuable to the Mar 3 th 3 s, ns it lay on 
the read from the Deccan to the DnSb, and the Teshw '5 Bajt 
Rno made constant use of it, the BundelSs binding themselves 
by treaty to co-operate with him- Tn 1747 the Peshwa further 
extended lus possessions in this, region by a fresh treaty, and 
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nearly twenty years later troops from here assisted Shujn-ud- 
daula of Oudh in his unsuccessful struggle with the English. ■ 
British troops first entered Bundclkhahd in 1776, when ivar - 
broke out with the Marathas after the Treaty of Purandhar, 
but Uiey passed through without retaining any hold on the 
country. The Bun del as then succeeded in freeing themselves 
to some extent from the Marathfi power. A Gosain or 
religious mendicant named Himniat Bahiidur, who had already 
commanded troops, now began to rise into power; and lie 
combined with All Bahadur, an illegitimate grandson of BajJ 
Rao, who was in command at Gwalior, to crash the Buttdda 
chiefs. A long struggle took place between 1790 and 1802, 
when Ah Bahadur died while attempting to take Kalinjar. 

By the Treaty of Bassein in 1802 the Pcsbwa ceded territory ; 
to the British, some of which was afterwards exchanged for , 
part of the Mnratbfi possessions in Bundclkhnud. Another 
portion of these possessions was acquired under a later treaty. 
The subordinate Maratha chiefs, however, refused to recognize 
these treaties : and Shamsber Bahadur, son of All Bahadur, pro- 
ceeded to lay waste Bundelkhnnd and the British Districts of 
Mirzapnr and Benares. Himniat Bahadur then abandoned 
the Marathas and came over to the British, who granted him 
a large tract along the Jumna between Allahabad and KSlpT. 
British troops co-operated with Himmat Bahildur and drove 
Shamsher Bahadur across the Betwa, and in 1803 took KSlpI, 
Shamsher Bahadur became titular Nawab of Banda with 
a pension of four lakhs, and by the end of 3804 the country 
was fairly quiet. The fort of Kftlinjar was taken in 1812. 
Subsequent additions to British territories took place by lapse, 
and JhSnsi city was finally acquired from Sindbia in exchange 
for Gwalior fort and Morar in 18S6. 

The population of British Bundelkhnnd full from 2,693,000 
in 1891 to 2,4.56,000 in 1901, a decrease of nearly 9 per cent. 
Excessive rainfall and cloudy weather in the early years of the 
decade brought on rust, which damaged the spring crops and 
caused great loss to the people. The failure of the rains in 
1895 ar >d 1896 resulted in severe famine, and a virulent 
cholera epidemic broke opt. The density is only sts persons 
per square mile, being less than one-half the density in the 
United Provinces generally. Of the total population, 2,297,000, 
or more than 93 per cent., are Hindus, and only 143.000, or 
less than 6 percent., are M uhnmmadnns, who form 14 per cent, 
of the population in the United Provinces as a whole. British 
Bundelkhand extends to the jungles of Central India, and its 
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inhabitants have a strong infusion of Dra vidian blood* The 
principal jungle tribes arc the Kols, Khnngllrs, and Salmons, 
who have become nominally Hindu) red. The clrangc is, 
hotwer, more noticeable in regard to social customs, such as 
marriage rules, than in religious beliefs, which continue strongly 
animistic. A few estates arc still owned by Marthas, but 
the effects of their rule hare almost disappeared. In Iklndil 
and AHaMbiVd the Jlagheli and Awndht dialects of Eastern 
Hindi sic spoken, while in 1 -Iamlipur, JhSnsi, ond Jalmin die 
vernacular is tlie Bundelf dialect of Western Hindi. 

While in. the United Provinces, ns a whole, die autumn Agnesi- 
.crops cover nn area only about 16 per cent, greater than the mc- 
spring crops, in Bundclkhand diey are nearly double. About 
one-third of the autumn crop is joxvar and one-seventh cotton, 
and from 50 to 80 per cent, of the spring crop is gram. These 
proportions vary' according to die seasons, and after good min 
the* raff area is largely increased. Irrigation from wells is 
difficult owing to the low spring-level, and the storage tanks 
made by closing valleys do not command large areas. There 
is only one canal, drawn from the Betwff, a protective work 
which chiefly serves Jitlnun. In 1 903-4, only about 4 per cent, 
of the cultivated area was irrigated, compared with one-third 
for die United Provinces as a whole. Bundelkhtmd is thus 
peculiarly liable to suffer from deficient rainfall, A canal 
from the Ken to serve B,lndli District lias been commenced ; 
and schemes to increase the water mailable in the Betwi 
Canal, which is at present insufficient for the demand, and to 
open other sources are under consideration. Other calamities 
are die prevalence of rust after a wet or cloudy winter, and 
the growth of a weed or grass colled A-fins, which spreads 
rapidly and can only be eradicated with difficulty. Famine 
lms thus been severely felt again and again ; and the failure of 
the rains in rSg6 t which followed successive bad years, was 
especially disastrous. 

, The liability to good and bad cycles of agricultural condi- Special 
lions is coupled with peculiarities in the nature and disposition j£pj^ a * 
of the people. Though perhaps not more extravagant than the 
inhabitants of die rest of the United Provinces, they are dis- 
tinctly less provident ; and the careful cultivation and saving 
habits of the Jilts, Kunnls, Kadthls, Muroos, and Koins of 
other Districts are not found in Btmdelkhand, This may be 
traced partly to the liability to vicissitudes already referred to, 
nnd partly to the effects of the revenue system of the Marathns, 
who possessed the tract before the British. The most common 
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method was to assess a village annually si fixed rates on soil 
or crops, and to make deductions for ' bad Seasons, after a 
valuation of the crops of each holding. 1 This was a system of 
rack-renting, as the rates were the highest which could be paid 
in a good season, and it is obviously not a system under winch 
either the standard of comfort or the prosperity of a com- 
munity would be likely to increase. Except im part of the 
JLalitpur tahsil of Jhansi, the land was chiefly held by indi- 
vidual cultivators, and tahiJtdHrs or large holders, Of land were 
few. British rule conferred proprietary rights 1 on the village 1 
headmen who wore found managing land ’and collecting rents, 
and on a few relations uf these who shared" ip the headman’s 
special holding or reduced rent. Instead of the demand being 
regulated by the season, a rigid system of collecting a fixed 
amount was introduced ; land became a transferable security, 
and the owners, unaccustomed to their new conditions^ got 
freely into debt, and lost their holdings. ' It, was estimated 
that in Bands, most of which became British territory early in 
the nineteenth century, an aggregate equal to twice or thrice 
the area of the District changed hands during the nest t 
forty years. Most of Jlitosi District was acquired later, when 
more experience had been gained in revenue administration, 1 
and sale of land was not allowed till i86z : but even here 

’ l , l 

sufficient allowances were not made. Some landowners had 1 
been in debt since the Mnratharule. After the Mutiny, revenue 
was collected from many from whom it had already been 
extorted by the Orcliha or Jhiinsr rebels. In 1867 the crops 
failed, and in 1868-9 there was famine and great loss of 
cattle. In 187a many cattle were lost from murrain. Although 
the settlement had appeared light, it became nettessaiy to 
re-esamihe the condition of the District in 1S76. After much 
discussion the Jhansi Encumbered Estates Act (XVI, of 
rSSc) was passed, and a Special Judge was empowered to 
examine claims and reduce excessive interest. The sale of 
a whole estate operated as a discbaige in bankruptcy tp extin- 
guish all debt due. Many estates were cleared by the sale of' 
a portion only. A slrilang feature of tfte proceedings was the 
rapid increase in the value of land. ■- 
The experiment, though apparently successful, 1 lrad no lasting 
effect. Bundelkhand suffered from another series of bad years, 
commencing with rust and blight jn' 1890-3, excessive tain in 
1894, and drought in 1895 arid 1896. Even in BilndS, where 
the last settlement was made, not on actual ' assets,’ but on 
a fair average area of cultivation, the population decreased by 
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jq}j per cent, between 1891 and 1901. Debt had become 
, serious in all parts of the tract. The JhSnsi legislation has there- 
fore been revived, with modifications suggested by the ex- 
perience gained, in (United Provinces) Act I of 1903, which has 
been applied to the tvhole of British Uundclkhand. Ttt addition 
to this, itvt> new safeguards have been adopted, By (United 
Provinces) Act II of 7903 permanent alienations of land on* 
forbidden where the alienor is a member of one of certain agri- 
cultural tribes, except in favour of another member of the same 
tribe, or where both parties reside in the same District and arc 
both members or agricultural tribes, Except where permanent 
alienation is allowed, mortgages and leases are subject to the 
condition that possession of the land involved cannot be trans- 
ferred for more than twenty years. Sales in execution of 
decrees passed by civil or revenue courts (other than those of 
the Special Judges who have been appointed) are forbidden, 
but such decrees may be liquidated by usufructuary mortgages 
for terms not exceeding twenty years. Large reductions of 
revenue have been made, and the assessment of alt parts of 
Jiurtdellcluuid is being revised. The new demand, instead of 
being fixed for thirty years, will be liable to further revision 
whenever the cultivated area fluctuates considerably. 

[V. A. Smith, * History of Bunddkhand/yi)»r/w/, As. Soc., 
j llfttgal (1S81), p, l ; A, Cunningham, Arch. Survey Reports, 
vols. vii and xxi j C. A. Silberrad, Journal , As. Soc., Bengal 
(rpoa), p. 99; E. G, Jenkinson, Settlement Report of fhhnsi 
(1S71) ; A, Cadell, Settlement Report of Banda (1881).) 

Do 5 b (‘ two rivers’).— This name is commonly applied to 
the lahd between the confluence of any two rivers, but especially 
to die tract between the Ganges and Jumna in the United 
Provinces, extending from the Siwffiiks to the junction of the 
two rivers at Allahnbild. The central and lower portions from 
EtJlwah to Allahabad art often termed Anlarvttf, the meaning 
of which is said to be cither ‘between the waters' or r within 
the hearth.’ Aniarftdl is also applied to the dialect of Western 
Hindr used in the central jwrtion, a variety ofBraj. The DoRb 
includes the Districts of Saliarrmpur, Muraffarnagar, Meerut, 
Blrinndsbahr, Aligarh, parts of Muttra and Agra, Utah, Main- 
purl, the greater part of ElSwah and FarrukhahSd, Gnvnporc, 
Pmcbpttr, and part of Allahabild Naturally a rich tract of 
alluvial soil, it has been irrigated by three fine engineering 
works, the Upper Ganges, Lower Ganges, and Eastern 
Jumna Canals; and much bos been done to improve tbc 
drainage of the laud. This is the greatest wheal-producing 
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area in the United Provinces ; mid it presents nn almost un- 
broken sheet of cultivation, varied only by ravines on the 
banks of the Jumna and other rivers, and by occasional patches 
of barren tisar (saline) plain or dMk (liuiea frV/idbsa) jungle. 
The contrast between this condition and the state of the Doab 
at the end of the eighteenth century is striking. In x 794^5 
Mr. Twining, a servant of the Company, who travelled From 
Fotchgarh to Agra, Muttra, Delhi, and back across Aligarh, 
described most of the tract as a sandy waste. Although before 
British rule famine repeatedly devastated this area, canal 
irrigation has now rendered the greater part of it safe. In 
181)6-7 the peasants of the Upper Doab were able to bold 
stocks of grain, while almost every other part of the United 
Provinces was importing. The Fntehpur branch or the Lower 
Ganges Canal, opened in xSpS, will do much for the three 
Districts nearest the confluence of the Ganges and Jumna. 
Cawnpore, the largest manufacturing town in the United 
Provinces, which is also an important collecting and distri- 
buting centre, Hathras, Meerut, Sahanmpur, Allahiibfid, and 
Etfiwah are the chief commercial marts. Small thriving towns 
are numerous, and a network Of railways crosses the area in 
every direction, providing excellent means of communication 
with all parts of India. The Doab, though it has luin in the 
track of all invaders from the north, was never nn historical 
entity, and the history of its different portions trill be found in 
the accounts of the Districts composing it. 

Hindustan. — A vaguely-defined area, sometimes applied 
to the whole of India north of the "Vindhyas, in contradistinc- 
tion to the Dcccan (. Dakskrn , ' south '), which lies south of 
them. Hiudustiin, in this sense, is bounded on the north 
by the Himalayas, on the east by Assam, on the south by the 
Vindhyns, and on the west extends into the Punjab and 
Rajputilna. It accordingly comprises the administrative tracts 
forming the Lieutenant-Governorships of Bengal and the 
United Provinces, together with the eastern portions of the 
Punjab and RSjputana, and most of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
In Muhammadan histories the term-is used for a smaller area, 
comprising the east of the Punjab and Rajputanaand the greater 
part of the Uuited Provinces, Titus Abul Pazl treated the 
Province of Lahore as outside of HmduslSn, During the 
eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth centuries the term 
Hindustan was loosely employed by geographers to include the 
whole of India. The name means the * place of the Hindus 1 ; 
and it has been applied jo the lingua franca of Northern India, 
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called Hindustani or UrdQ, which is a dialect of Western 
Hindi, with a greater or less admixture of Arabic and Fetsian 
Vocables, according to the taste of the specter. 

ICosnla (from Hushal a, ' happy'). — Two tracts of this nome 
wrr known in Hindu literature. That north of the Vindhyas 
corresponded roughly with Oildh. In the RftmSynna it is the 
country of Dasartdm and Rilma, with its capital at AjodhyiS, 
and it then extended to the Ganges. It was part of the holy 
land of Buddhism, and in Buddhist literature kings of Knsrda 
ruled also over Kapilavastu. Sravasll, the site of which is 
disputed, was the capilut of Utfara Koraln, the northern por- 
tion over which Lava, son of Rfima, ruled after his father’s 
death. Southern or Great ICosalit (Dakshina or Mali® Kosah), 
which Tell to Kusn, the other son of Rama, lay south of the 
Vindhyas. In the seventh ccnttuy Hiucn Tsiang describes it 
ns bounded by Uijnin on the north, Mnhlinlslitra on the west, 
Orissa on the cast, and Andhra and Kaiingn on the south. It 
thus lay in Chhatttsgnrh about the upper valley of the Mnhanadl 
and its tributaries, from Amarfcantnk on the north to Knnfcer 
on the south, and may at limes have extended west into 
Mandls and Bfiiiighnt Districts, and cast into Snmbalpur. 
From about the year tooo the tract was absorbed in n new 
kingdom called Chedi (eastern). 

[For Northern Kosaln, see Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i, p. 1 29, 
and authorities quoted there ; Rhys D.av-jds's Buddhist India, 
passim. For Southern Kosala, see Cunningham, Archacoi^hal 
Surrey Reports, veil, svii, p. fiS, and map; and Coins of 
Mediaeval India , p. 73.] 

Madhya Dcsa (‘the middle country T ), — At present tins 
name is not infrequently used by Hindus for the Ganges and 
Jumna Doan. It had a more extended meaning formerly; 
and in early times it probably included the tract lying between 
tho place (at Bhatner in Rfijputana) where the SaraswatI dis- 
appears on the west and Allahabad on the east, stretching to 
the Himalayas on the north and the Vindhyas on the south. 
This wits the area within which Brahmanism had its rise and 
full development, and it is still regarded as a holv land of 
Hinduism. But according to VnrSha Mihim. the Sanskrit 
geographer of the sixth century a.ix, the Madhya Dcsa extended 
ns fur west as M3rw5r, wliilc the Yiimunas, or pcop’e living on 
the hanks of the Jumna, were partly in this and partly in the 
northern country, and die Vindhyas are wholly excluded. 
Alberuni explained it as the country lying round Kajtawj. 

[Lasseu, Ind. Alt., voL i, p. 92 ; Fleet, 7/r.f. Ant., 1893, p. rfio. ]- 
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Magadha. — 'Hus ancient kingdom is referred to’ in both 
the ‘RAmayann nnd the MuMbh&rata. The greater port of 
Mngadha proper was situated iu Bihar south of the Ganges, 
with its capital first at R&jagriha and afterwards at.Patfliipntra 
(Patna) ; but it also extended into the east of what is> now the 
United Provinces, where it marched with the kingdom of 
Benares. Magadha was the scene of many episodes in tire 
life of Gautama and is important in the history of Buddhism. 
About Lhe same period MahSvira founded the cognate sect 1 of 
the Jains. At llie lime of Alexander's invasion, the kings of 
Mngadha appear to liave been recognised as paramount, over 
the greater part of the United Provinces as well os over Bengal. 
Their dominion was still further extended by Chahdritgupta 
Maurya and his grandson, the famous Asoka. The Maurya 
dynasty declined after Asoka's death, and Mngadha wa* con- 
quered about r 50 n, c. by a king of Kalinga ; but towards the 
end of the fourth century a.d. a new line of Gupta kings 
renewed the glories of Mngadha, and gradually spread, west- 
ward to Allahabad, Kanatij, and even to Gujarat, while Snmudra 
Gupta temporarily conquered part of the Dcccan. When the 
Gupta empire broke up early in the sixth .century, Mngadha 
was subdued by the ChJlukya king KTruivannati (I), but again 
became a small kingdom, still ruled by an eastern branch ,of 
the Guptas. Inscriptions give the names of eleven kings, the 
eighth of whom was reigning iu 672. The kingdom was 
absorbed in the dominions of the Pal dynasty of Bengal in the 
ninth century. In 1197 the last of the Pals was dethroned by 
Muhammad Bakhtiar KJiiljf, nnd the kingdom of Magndha 
was included in the empire of the Slave kings of Delhi. 
Magadha formed part of the JaunpUr kingdom for n rime, and 
its later history merges in that of Bihar. Vara lift Mihira, the 
Sanskrit geographer of die sixth century a.d., mentions' 
Magndha as situated in the eastern division of India between 
Kosai.a and Mithila (Tirhut). The kingdom has given its 
name to a tribe or Brahmans called Magadha or Sakaldwjp 
Brahmans, and also to the Magahlya subdivision of the low* 
caste Dorns. Like other kingdoms cast of Madhva D£Sa, its 
inhabitants were held in low esteem, and this feeling has 
survived to the present day, 

[Lassen, lad, Alt., vol. i, pp. 135 and 6025 Pa rgiter,yi A. S. B., 
189;, p. 86; McCrindlc, Invasion of India f>y Alexander, 
pp. 36- 56. 3S0, and 404-8; Fleet, Ind. Ant., 1893, pp, 170, 
183, and Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 300—20 ; Duff, The Chrono- 
logy of India, passim.] 
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- Mewat. — An ill-defined tract lying" south of Delhi, and in» 
eluding part of the Hritfcli Districts nf Muttra and Gnignon, 
and most of the Alwar and a little of the TJhrmuptir Status. It 
takes its name from tlm Meos, who appeaf to have been 
originally, the same as the MioSb of RAjputAna, hut ray that 
they have not intermarried, with these since the time of Akbar. 
The origin of the name Afeo is disputed, some deriving it 
from Merritt, which in said to be tlto Sanskrit tnTnS~va/t, * rich 
in fifth,* while the Metis themselves derive it from maheo, a 
word used in driving cattle. Mina is said to come from Amina 
Mco or ‘pure’ Meo, a term applied to those who did not 
become Mmalmftns. The Hindu Moos and Minas claim to 
be RAjputs. but arc not so regarded by other Hindus, and it is 
certain that outsiders have often been admitted in the past. 
Their tribal constitution varies in different places. The Muham- 
madan M cos call themselves MewSt is. In 1901 there were 
10,546 Moos- and Minas In the United Provinces, chiefly in thu 
Districts of Meerut (916), Bulnndshuhr {4,745), Agra (906), 
Rijnor (4,263), Budnun (S84), and MorSdabad (1,070) ; and 
51,028 Mewfltls, chiefly in the Meerut (22,576), Agra (7,316), 
and Rohilkhnnd (16,129) Divisions. The large number in 
Rohilkhand, which was never part of MewSt, is explained by 
a migration owing 10 famine in MewSt in 1761-2. The Afcos 
of RiijpuUlna numbered 168,596, or nearly 2 per cent, of the 
total population. Practically all are Muhammadans, and they 
are found in thirteen out of eighteen States. In Alwar there 
were 113,142, or over 13 per cent, of the population ; and in 
Bliaiatpur 51,546, or 8 percent. The KbameAda subdivision 
is represented by 9,3x7 members, most of whom are m Alwar. 
The MewStfs have preserved many Hindu customs, such as 
esogamous rules and Hindu festivals. 

According to tradition, the Meos first crossed the Jumna in 
the period of anarchy which succeeded the invasion by Mahmud 
of Ghazni in 1018-9. The great RJljput elans of Bulandshahr 
and F.tftwah state that they dispossessed the Meos at the order 
of Pritliwi Raj of Delhi towards the end of the twelfth century. 
Throughout the period of Muhammadan rule the Meos were 
the Ishmaelites of their own country and of die Upper Doab, 
though harried again and again by the kings of Delhi, from 
"NiSsir-ud-dJn Mahmfid (1259) to Bslur (J537). During the 
troubled times of TtmQr's invasion (1398) Bahadur Nfdur, who 
founded the subdivision ofMewSUs called JvkSnzfldas, members 
of which were, for many years, rulers of MewSt, was one of the 
most powerful cliiefs in this part of India. Under Akbar the 
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tract was divided between the sarMrs of AUvar and TijiSra in 
the Svbah of Delhi. The rule of the MewaTO was subse- 
quenlly challenged by the JSts, who had already risen 1 to 
importance before the death of Aurangzcb in 1707, and con- 
solidated their power in Southern MewSt in the first half of the 
eighteenth century •, and from this time the history' of Mewfit 
merges in tlsat of Ahvar and Iiharatpur. The Meos and 
Me watts, however, retained their character for turbulence ; arid 
towards the end of the eighteenth century travelling in the 
Upper and Central Doab was unsafe owing to armed bands of 
Mewatl horsemen. They gave much trouble to Lord Lake’s 
forces in the Maratha War of 1803, while in the Mutiny they 
and the Gfljars were conspicuous for their readiness to late 
advantage of disorder. 

[W. Crooke, Tribes and Castes of the North- J V ester 11 Provinces 
and Ondft, vol. iii, p. 485 et scq., where full authorities are 
quoted.] 

Oudh (Awad/i) *. — A British Province, forming part of the 
United Provinces, lying between 25 0 34' and cS* 4T N. and 
between 79 0 41’ and 83° 8' E. Area, 23,966 square miles. 
Population (1901), 12,833,077, The name is a corruption of 
that of the ancient city of Ajodhya (Ayodhyn), which became 
the seat of a local governor under the early Muhammadan 
rulers. Oudh is bounded on the north by the State of 
Nepal, and on all other sides by the Province of Agra.' 
The Gorakhpur and Benares Divisions lie on the east, the 
Baicilly and Agra Divisions on the west, and the Allahabad 
Division on the south. The river Ganges forms the greater 
pan of the south-western boundary, Oudh includes portions 
of two of the great natural divisions of Upper India. The three 
northern Districts of lvlterT, Bahraich, and Gondii stretch up 
into the submontane tract lying below the Himalayas, wlutc 
the remainder of the Province lies in the central portion of the 1 
Gangctic plain. The northern boundary of Bahraich and 
Gouda runs for 60 miles along the low hills which mark the 
first rise above the level of the plain y but the submontane tract 
or tarai is chiefly distinguished by its greater slope and ex- 
cessive moisture, due to a heavier rainfall aud the drainage 
from the outer ranges of the Himalayas. In the northern 
portion of the Province there are large areas of forest land. 
Geologically, the whole of Oudh. is classified as Gangctic 

1 This nrtide deals only with matters la which Oudh differs from the 
rest of vhe Utmr.n Provinces, to the article on which reference should be 
tnnde for other details. 
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alluvium, No rock or stone is found except iattbtr (nodular 
limestone), which is used for metalling roads. Gold is obtained 
in very hinail quantities by washing wnd in the rivers in the 
north of the Province, Suit this extensively manufactured 
during native rule, but the mtlttrcrj* has been prohibited 
for many year?. The flora ia described in the article on the 
UjtllKIJ PllOVJNCES. 


The country elopes from north-west to south-east, and the Rter 
drainage follows the same line, being divided into two great 
river systems, those of the Gocka nrtd Ganck?, which ulti- 
mately unite in Bengal. The Province may thus he divided 
into two tracts separated by the Gogra, On the north-cast the 
districts of Babraich anti Gonda form a triangular area, n 


portion of which is drained by tire Haiti, vrttlr a course 
roughly parallel to that of the Gogrn, into which it falls in 
Gorakhpur District, while the greater jcirt of the drainngc 
is carried directly into that river. The rest of the Province is 


roughly rectangular in shape, and ties between the Gogra and 
the Ganges. Through the centre of this portion flow the 
Grail nnd its southern tributary* the S.\j, which carry off most 
of the drainage into the Ganges. It is only in the northern 
Districts of KherT and Sltapur that the Gngra obtains nn 
increase to its volume through the Saroa and its branches. 

'J'he numerous shallow ponds or J/tJfs, of which the Dakar 
IjARC is the most important, form a more valuable source for 
irrigation Qian the rivers. 

The general aspect of the Province, except daring the hot Seeuery- 
season when the land is haw, ts that of a rich expanse of 
waving and very varied crops, interspersed with numerous 
ponds or shallow lakes, mango groves, and bamboo clumps. 

The villages lit; thickly scattered, consisting of low cottages 
surrounded by patches of garden-land. The dense foliage of 
mango plantations marks the site of almost every little home- 
stead. 1 Mahu'i (Jfastut iafifotiet), plantains, guavas, and jack* 
fruits add further beauty to the village plots. The scenery, as 
a whole, has few claims to attention, except so far as trees and 
water may occasionally combine to produce n pleasing effect ; 
but the varied colouring of the ripe crops, the sky, and the 
groves or buildings, often dwrm the eye under the soft Itaro of 
a tropical atmosphere. 

Thu legendary accounts of Oudh centre round Ajodtiva or History. 
Awadh, tlte city from whidt the Province takes its name. This 
•wjls the nnptt.il of Korato, the kingdom of Dasani tha of the 
Solar race, father of Alma, from which the hero went fonh into 
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exile with his wife Slia and bis brother 'Lakshmana, and to 
which be returned in triumph after the defeat of Ravana, Icing 
of Ceylon. Many places in Oudh are visited by pilgrims on 
appointed days as connected with the story. After the death 
of Rama the kingdom was divided into Northern. Kosnla, ruled 
by his son, Lain, at SrfiviiftT, and Soirthem Kosnla, ruled by 
another son, Kusa. No approximate date can be assigned to 
whatever may be historical in die story of the Rcttnayana.' 
Buddhism. j n the Buddhist literature of the centuries immediately 
before the Christian era, Sravastf figures as an important place 
at which Gautama spent many years. Its exact site is dis- 
puted, but die kingdom of which it was the capital certainly 
included part of Oudh north of the Gogra. The rest of the 
province still preserves many remains of the Buddhist faith, 
which have not been thoroughly examined. An inscription of 
the twelfth or thirteenth century found at Set M Alter in the 
Gondfi, and Bfthraich Districts shows that Buddhist tenets were 
held as laic as that date, but the Chinese pilgrims in the fifth and 1 ' 
seventh centuries lament that (he faithful were even then few. 
Mediaeval Little more is known of Oudh up to the rise of the Gupms of 
ptntf . Magadha, who gradually extended their dominions westward , 
from Patna in the fourth century* A, ix, and according to the 
Puranas look Saketam or Ajodhya. The once populous tract 
north of the Gogra lelapsed into jungle, and the ancient city 
of Sravastf was deserted by the seventh century. \ 

According to tradition, the ThRrus who are still found in 
the tarai descended from the iritis in the eighth or ninth 
century ; and legend tells of a line of Somavunsi kings, the ' 
last of whqro, Suhil Deo, fought with Saiyid S3l5r. In these 
dark ages, while the Rajput clans were rising into importance, 
Western Oudh must have been subject to the rulers of Konauj 
or Kalehr, and Eastern Oucih to Benares, lilt this was absorbed 
in the great kingdom of Kanauj. 1 1 

Muham- of MahmOd Ghnznivid, in 1018-9, extended from 

m/id«a Kanauj through pan of Southern Oudh ; and there are many 
jwrtod. tombs in the province, said to be those of warriors who fell in 
the expedition of his cAnonired nephew, Saiyid Solar, the tomb 
of the saint himself being at Bahraich, It was nearly two 
centuries later, however, before Muhammad Ghorl’s general, 
Kutb-ud-dln, finally defeated Jni Chnnd of 1 Jyanauj ' in 1194, 
and thus broke up the last great Hindu kingdom. Not long 
.afterwards the Bhars, a dark-skinned aboriginal race still 
existing as a low caste, rose into importance in Southern Oudh 
and in Bundelkhand, but were crushed in 1247 * and the 
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history of the province for n tarty 500 years is a part of the 
general history of the kingdom of Delhi. There were local 
governors at AjodhyS. Bahtaieh, Sandfla, Manikpiir, and other 
places, who often found it difficult to maintain their authority ; 
for in Oudh, *1, frr Hundelkhand, the Hindus were never 
tltoroughly subdued, as tljcy were nt nn early date in the Do5b 
nnd later in Rohilkhand. In 1394 Khwtljn Jahfin was made 
governor of Kairnuj, Oudh, ICarS, and Jaunpur, and soon 
afterwards assumed independence, For more than eighty 
jenrs the province formed part of the great Shark! (or Eastern) 
kingdom of Jaunpur, and shared in tire struggle with Delhi, 
winch ended with the fall of Jaunpur in r.) 78. In the south- 
western corner Tilok Chand, head of the Eats Rajputs, gradually 
rose to power and became the greatest noble in Oudh, with 
a large tract owning his sway, known as Baiswaka. 

After Unbar had gained n footing irt Hindustan by his Tire 
victory at iMnlpat 101526, and Iwl advanced to Agra, the 
defeated Afghan house of Lodf still occupied the Central 
JDoSb, Oudh, and the eastern Districts of the present United 
Provinces, In 1527 Bflbar, on his return from Central India, 
defeated his opponents in Southern Oudb near Knnfiuj, nnd 
passed on through the province os far as Ajodhya, where he 
built a mosque in 1558, on the site renowned ns the birthplace 
of IWma. The Afghans remained in opposition after the 
dentil of Bit bar in 1530, but were defeated near Lucknow in 
the following year, The Mughal power was, however, still far 
from secure; and Shcr Kh.tn (afterwords Sher Shah), the new 
leader of the Afghtlns, gradually increased his influence till in 
r 540, by his victory at Knnriuj, he compelled HumSyfln to fly 
from India. For five years the country was at rest ; but on 
the death or Sher Shah in 1545 the Afghan power began to fall 
to pieces, and HumEyfln returned in 1555. Under At bar a 
redistribution of the empire into provinces took place. Oudh 
wrts formed into a Suhtk or province, containing five sanl Jrs 
or divisions and thirty-eight tnaia/s or /myamiJ. The pro- 
vincial forces consisted 01*7,640 cavalry, 168,250 infantry, and 
59 elephants. Avradh or Ajodhya was then one of the prin- 
cipal cities in India, and Lucknow wns rising in importance. 
Akktr's government was not established wirhout a struggle, 
And in 1565 the fagln&rr Iskandnr Kh5n of Ajodhya and 
Khan Zatnio of Jaunpur revolted nnd took Lucknow, hut were 
soon defeated. It is noticeable that in tire list of Afcbnrs 
grandees only tliree belonged to Oudb, one of whom was 
n Hindu, the celebrated Todar Mai. 

Q s 
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Eighteenth The rule of the Mughal emperors was uneventful for Oudh 
eentury. during the next 150 years, when the chief centre of interest lay 
in the Deccan. Local prosperity may bo inferred from the 
rise in revenue, which was 50 lakhs in 1594 and 83 lakhs about 
1720, while the measured area had increased from 9,933 
square miles to 18,577. In the struggles for the succession to 
Sh 5 h Jahfin and Aurangieb Oudh played no important part. 
When, however, the Mughal empire fell to pieces, small states 
arose, the rulers of which obtained practical independence. 
SaSdat Among these Oudh took the first place 5 and its importance 
Khan. dales from the appointment about 172,1 of Muhammad Aniin, 
originally a merchant from KhorasSn, to be governor of Oudh, 
with die titles of Saadat Khan and biirhan-ul-mulk. The new 
governor was a great soldier, who soon reduced those of the 
local Hindu chieftains who opposed him. He built a house 
a few miles west of Ajodhyfl, round' which grew up the new 
town of Fyzabad; but most of ' his lime was spent elsewhere, 
fighting at one time against the Maritthas and at another 
against Nfidir Shah, or fulfilling the duties of his office as Wirnr 
of the empire. Deputies managed his two provinces oT Oudh 
and Allahabad, and on the whole ruled well under his guidance. 
Safdar He was succeeded in 1739 by his nephew and son-in-law, 
J^g. Safdar Jang, who had been his deputy at Fyzabad, and was an 
able statesman. Under both these rulers the province enjoyed 
great prosperity, and forts, wells, and bridges were constructed. 
In T74.5 Safdar Jang quarrelled with All Muhammad, who was 
then consolidating the KohiDas on the western boundary of 
Oudh, and thus commenced the long struggle which was to 
end in the addition of llohilkhand to Oudh. When the old 
Nizam of the Deccan died in 1748, he was succeeded in his 
office as Waztr of the empire by Safdar Jang. Then followed 
a war with the Pathan chief of Farrulchabad, which resulted in 
Safdar Jong's invoking the assistance or the Marathas, who 
afterwards became a menace to his own province. The 
immediate result, however, was that the Farrukhfibad territory 
became practically' dependent on Oudh. In 1754 the 
emperor Ahmad Sh 5 h deprived Safdar Jang of his office as 
Wnzlr, and aided by the Marathas successfully drove him back 
to Oudh when he attempted, with the help of the Jats, to seize 
Delhi. In the same year Safdar Jang died and was succeeded 
Shuia-ud- by his son, Shuja-ud-daula, who removed the capital for a time 
to L uc k now w hicb had first become a considerable town in 
the time of Sher Shall. He was engaged 'almost al once in 
conjunction with the Rohillas in repelling the Marathas, who 

1 1 1 
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had been summoned by the new Woilr, Gh.lrl-ud-dln, end 
were now looked on as a common enemy of the states of 
Hindustan, When the prince AM Gaukar (afterwards Shah 
Atom ri) escaped from Delhi, he was received by Shnji-ud* 
dmtla and advised to proceed against Bengal, where the 
British power was increasing. In 1761 Sbuja-tubdaub fought 
by the side of the other Muhammadan chiefs in the great 
battle nl Pilnipat, and soon afterwards Shfih Atom gave up bis 
fruitless contests with the British, and retired to AltahSbild. 
Here lie was under the control of Shuj-I-ud-dauto, who was 
appointed to the office of Wattt, which henceforth became 
hereditary in his family. After the massacre at Patna in 1763, 
Mir Kasim and his lieutenant, SumrQ, fled to Oudh and were 
joined by the emperor and Shuj5.-ud-dauto ; but the allied 
troops failed to take Patna and were completely defeated 
by the British at Busar in 1 764. Shah Atom, who hud taken 
no i»rt in the fighting, went over to the British, while Shu}3- 
tid-dauto fled through FyzSbSd and Lucknow to Bareilly. He 
obtained some help from the PathSns and even from the 
Mnriltlias, and again faced the British in 1765 near Jfljmau 
in Cawnpore District, but suffered defeat a second time. By 
the treaty then proposed, tire British were to obtain the 
greater part of the present Benares Division, and Shall Atom 
was to be placed in possession of the rest of Oudb. The Court 
of Directors, however, refused to sanction this arrangement, 
and everything was restored to Shujil-ud-ttouto, except the 
districts south of the Ganges (now Cawnpore, Fntchpur, and 
Attohsbld), which were made over to the emperor. Shujl-ud- 
dauto also undertook to pay the British a contribution of 
50 tokbs. About this time be moved his court back to 
Fyrabad, where he built a fort and greatly increased tire 
prosperity of the city. In J769 the MnriUhas returned to 
Hindustan and assumed a most threatening attitude. Two 
years later, the emperor disregarded the advice of the British 
and joined them, leaving Allahabad in charge of Shuj$*ud- 
daub. The danger to Oudh and the British was imminent, 
and when the Mnratbtis extorted a grant of the AltoMbld 
territory from Shah Atom, British troops were sent to occupy 
Chunflr and Allnh.Ibud. The Marathas pressed on. and in 
1773 Sir Robert Barker marched to guard the frontiers of 
Oudh and Rohilkhand under a guarantee of a lakh of rupees 
a month. British troops aided in driving the Marathas out of 
Rohilkhand, and later in the year Warren Hastings me: Shuji- 
ucl daub at Benares. The result was the cession to the Wnzlr 
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of the Allahabad territory, which was taken front the emperor 
because of his grant of it to the Afariithas, while ithc WjirJr 
paid the Company 50 lakhs and undertook to pay 55 lakhs 
a year, besides the cost of a brigade of British troops to be 
stationed on the borders of his territories. A permanent British 
Resident was appointed for the first time at Ins court, and 
these arrangements may be said to mark, the conversion of 
Oudh into a state dependent on the Company, ShujH-ud-daula 
now made fresh efforts to reduce the Rohillas, who had been 
intriguing with the Marftthas, and had refused to pay for the 
help given them in 1772. The Council at Galeulta hesitated, 
but finally sent troops, and in 1774 Rohilkhand was added 
to Oudh with the exception of the present Itarilpur Stale, 
which was left in the hands of a Rohtlla chief. 

Shujfr-ud-dnula died in 17 75, and was succeeded 1 by his son, 
Asaf-ud-daula, who was incapable and inclined to debauchery. 
He was at once required to cede to the Company the zamin- 
diirt of Benares, and to pay more for British troops. His j per- 
sonal extravagance was great, and he demanded large sums 
from his mother, the Bahu Begarn, The court was now finally 
removed to Lucknow, and Fyzabad began to decline} while 
most of the state suffered from his failure to exercise any per- 
sonal authority and from the quarrels of bis subordinates^ In 
1781 a new treaty was made by Warren Hastings, under which 
the British troops in Oudh were reduced to one brigade and 
one regiment, and the Nawab was authorized to rcSnmc jtigrt 
or grants of land. Asaf-ud-daula took advantage of this to 
confiscate the jfigtrs of his mother and grandmother, arid by 
imprisoning their chief officers extorted large sums of money , 
from them. Warren Hastings'^ share in these transactions was 
one of the counts in his subsequent impeachment. His ap- 
proval of the resumption of the jagfrs was, however, justified by ■ 
the behaviour of the Begnms, who had raised the whole of 
eastern Oudh against the British when the Ancutt at Benares 
took place in 1781 K . 

Asaf-ud-daula died in 1797, and was succeeded — after a short 
interval, during’ which his reputed son, WazTr Alf, ruled — by 
his half-brother. Sandal AlT Khan, who concluded a treaty ceding 
to the Company the fort of Allahabad and promising an annual 
sabsidy of 76 lakhs, while the British in return undertook the 
entire defence of Oudh. Four years later, after the threatened' 
attack by Zaman Shah Durrani, Rohilkhnnd and other parts of 

* tVnrrcn Hastings’s /nitimeeifto al EatteHt, Appendix, ip. 8 (booitice 
reprint, 1853). 
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the Otidh terntonV-i were in astatcof anarchy, and it was feared 
that Sittdhia would seize the opportunity to attack the runtc. 

The Hurrah, therefore, executed a fresh treaty giving up the so- 
called Ceded Provinces', which left him with the area now 
called Otidh, surrmrndM on all (rides by British territory' except 
on the north, where the Gurkhas ruled. SaditSt All Khan died 
in tBuj, having been n good rtilcr compared with hit prede- 
cessor. In particular, he attempted to reform the revenue 
administration, one of his chief difficulties being the resumption 
of grants made by previous rulers. At his death the treasury 
contained 14 crores of rupees, though all establishments had 
been paid up to date and there were no debts. 

The history of his successors is a miserable record, 'flic Liter 
only redeeming feature of the period is the occasional employ- 
mem as minister of the capable Mahdt All KhSn, who had been 
trained under Salidnt Alj, Ghazl-ud-dln Haidar, son of Saidat 
Air, was allowed to assume the title of king or Shah in 1819, 
and was the first to strike coin in his own name. He spent 
four crores of the treasure left by his father, and was succeeded 
in r8zy by his son, NasTr-ud-dln Haidar, a debauchee, who 
nped English manners and left only 70 lakhs when he died in 
1837. An attempt was then made to place a putative son on 
tlic throne ; but a few of the Company’s sepoys were sufficient 
to quell die disturbance that arose, and the unde of the late 
king succeeded as Muhammad All Shah. He died in 1842 
and was followed by his son, Amjad All Shah (died 1847). In 
1850 it was estimated that Wsijid All Shiih, the last king, was 
spending more than so lakhs annually over and above the 
whole revenue of the state, while the allowances of his officials 
and his family were greatly in arrears. Muhammad All Sh 3 h 
had made some attempts at reform in the administration of 
justice and the revenue system ; but Maltdf All Khftn, whom 
he recalled for the purpose, was then an old man, and nothing 
came of them. 

Open resistance to the king’s officials and defiance of all law Ann'M- 
nnd order were the ordinary rule; Chronic anarchy and v,00 ‘ 
oppression had reduced the jieople of Oudh to extreme misery, 
and reform by its native rulers had long been hopeless. In 
*828 the Resident had reported that only British assumption 
of administration could save the country from ruin, and in 

1 The present Gowthper DivBfon, most of the Bareilly "Didnon, and 
the tlistiicss of Allihalnd, Cawuporc, Fateh per, Iftjvroh, Malapert, Eiah, 
and FjuwfchShid, the wtitb of MirtjjHir, and the Taral f&gttiw of the 
Kutnaun Division. 
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1834 the Court of Directors had authorized this step; bill it 
was averted for the time by the improvement effected byMahdi 
Ali Khan. In 1856 things had come to such a pass that n 
treat}' was proposed to the king, which provided, on liberal , 
terms to himself and his heirs, for the cession of his slate to 
the Company. The king, however, refused to sign it; and 
accordingly, in February, 1858, the British Government assumed 
to itself the government of Oudh, exclusively and for ever. A 
provision of 12 lakhs a year was offered to the king, which 'lie 
accepted in October, 1859, and separate provision' was sanc- 
tioned for his collateral relatives. Wajid All ShSh was allowed 
to retain the title of king of Oudh till his death in 18S7, when 
the title ceased absolutely, and the pecuniary allowances were 
reduced. On its annexation, Oudh was constituted into a 
Chief Commissionership, and organized on the model of ad- 
ministration which had been adopted in the Punjab eight years 
previously. Troops had been moved in, and one British 
infantry regiment held Lucknow, while native regiments 
garrisoned Srtapur, FyzabSd, SuItSnpur, Bahraich, Dan'S bid, 
Salon, and Secrora. The fust year after annexation passed on 
the whole quietly. 

Minin). The annexation had, however, caused considerable discon- 
tent among important classes. The talvkdars feared, with mote 
or less reason, the loss of position and estate. The sepoys, 
who were largely recruited from the Province, anticipated the 
curtailment of the exceptional privileges which they had enjoyed 
while their homes were in native territory. The rebellion began 
in Oudh a fortnight after the outbreak at Meerut gave the 
signal for a general rising. In March, 1S57, Sir Henry 
Lawrence had assumed the administration at Lucknow 7 
and on May 30 five of the native regiments broke into 
mutiny. The remainder of the events connected with the 
siege and recovery of the capital are narrated in the article on 
Lucknow City, and need only be briefly mentioned here. 
For some time the talukdjrs, with few exceptions, took no 
active part in the revolt ; several of them did noble Service in 
saving the lives of fugitives ; but the native garrisons of the 
out-stations followed the example of their comrades at Luck- 
now, and by the middle of June the Residency at Lucknow 
was the only spot in the Province under the British flag. On 
July 4 Sir Henry Lawrence died from wounds caused by a 
shell. For twelve weeks the little Lucknow garrison was be- 
sieged by an overwhelming body of mutineers, till relieved 
by Outturn and Havelock on September 25. In spite of 
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litis reinforcement, the British force fount! Jlidf too weak to 
fa!) Lack upon Cswnpore, and the siege continued till rctLsd 
by Sir Colin Campbell on November 17. The women and 
children were then rscotled to Cawnpore by the main body, 
while General Outran) held the outlying post of the AlambSfih 
with a small garrison. Lucknow itself remained in the hands 
Of the rebels, who fortified it carefully under the direction of 
the tiegam 1 of Chtdh. Enily in 1R58 General Franks organized 
n force (it Jtennny for tlic rc-conquest of the Province, and 
cleared the south-eastern Districts of rebels. At the same time 
Jiuig ItjhiTdur, the minister of NepM, assisted the British with 
a body of it.ooc Gurkhas, and twice defeat* d the insurgents 
with great slaughter. On the last day in February Sir Colin 
Campbell crossed the Ganges and marched on Lucknow. 
Occupying the Dtlfcuslul palace on March 5, he effected a 
junction with Franks and the Nepalese army, and began tho 
siege the next day. The town was captured after a desperate 
resistance, and the work of reorganization 0/ the Province 
begau. Early in April Sir Hope Gram marched with a column 
nurth-w-cst of Lucknow, and soon afterwards General Walpole 
passed through Harriot. In May the rebels who threatened the 
Caivnporc road were dispersed, and in Juno the Begani’s army, 
which was threatening Lucknow, was defeated. General Grant 
inarched to Fpib/ld in July and then south to SuliSnpur, while 
a force co-operated from AllahflbQd. 'Die military police, which 
had been reorganized, nnd a Sikh contingent under RiijS 
Rruidhir Singh of KapOrthala did valuable sendee ; and when 
the Commandet -In-Chief took the field in November, 1R58, 
the rebellion collapsed at once, and Oudh was pacified by the 
end of the year. 

Gudh is rich in ancient sites, but none of these lias been Arcfcaw- 
regularly explored, except the mounds at Set Mamet in thc lwCy ‘ 
Gonda and Ikihtaieli Districts, which yielded important 
Buddhist and Jain remains. Opinions arc divided as to 
whether this is the site of the ancient city of SrSvastJ. Popular 
licliuf associates many places with the aboriginal 111ms, of 
whose history little is known. At Ajodhy- 5 , which is connected 
with the legendary history of the Solar race, the Hindu temples 
sire all of modem date. The early Muhammadan period is 
chiefly represented by traditions of the religious incursion of 
Sniwtl SM&r, whose tomb at Bahraieh w-os built early in the 
thirteenth century, or 200 years after his death. The mosque 

1 XVKs of \Y5jl4 Alt Shah, tho lass king, end uwtbw of fliijis Kadar, 
who tsssBicBti! the threat. 
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of Bit bn r at AjodhyS, and the remains of a few buildings erected 
by the Sflri Padifins, may also be mentioned. The Mughals 
have left few memorials in the Piovince; and die chief build- 
ings now standing are those erected by the Nawftbs and kings 
of Oudli in the last quarter of the eighteenth and first half of 
Hie nineteenth centuries, at Fyzabad and Lucknow. The 
earlier buildings of this period are not nnpleajJng ; but die 
style degenerated, and the later edifices are vulgnr in the 
extreme. 

Qudh has probably the densest rural population of any equal 
area in the world. The first Census taken in iSfin returned 
a total population of ti-a millions, on an area of 24,00:1 square 
miles, yielding an average of 468 persons per square mile ; 
but defects in the procedure probably caused the figures to be 
exaggerated. In 18S1 the population was returned at It, 4 
millions, the central Districts having suffered from famine 
Ten years later there had been an increase to ji«y millions, 
and all pans of the Province showed an increase in prosperity. 
The famine of 1896-7 caused distress in southern and western 
Oudh, especially in Harder and Rae Bareli, but the total popu- 
lalion increased to 12-8 millions in 1901. Statistics of the 
population in 1901 for each of the twelve Districts included 
in the two Divisions of Lucknow and FyrabSd will be found 
in the article on the United Provinces. The average density 
was 5J5 persons per square mile 1 but in single Districts the 
figure varied from S20 in Lucknow nnd 704 in FyjsftbUd to 305 
in Rheri. Central Oudh is the most thickly populated portion, 
while the submontane Districts are less crowded, but are filling 
up rapidly. Emigration to distant parts of India and to the 
colonics is becoming considerable. Partsbgnrh and Rac Bareli 
Districts in southern Oudh send the largest numbers to Assam, 
while the northern Districts of Gondii and byaibnd supply 
emigrants to the colonies. The principal city in the Province 
is Lucknow, which has a population of 264,049, including the 
cantonments, and is larger than any city in India except the 
three Presidency towns and Hyderabad. Byritbfid (with 
Ajodliya) lias a population of 75,085 ; but there are aiily three 
other towns, Bahmich (27,304), Sftapur (22,557), and ShahfibTid 
(20,036), whose population exceeds 20,000. The absence of 
large cities and towns is remarkable, and the agricultural 
population forms nearly 73 per cent, of the total. 

The proportion of 1 -Iindns to Musalm&ns in the total popu- 
lation of Oudh is much the same as in the P tori nee of Agra, 
though the MusalmSns arc numerically a little weaker and are 
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found to a larger extent in towns. Out of t* 7 millions of 
MitgdmUiu more titan 65,000 are Shiahs, the largest numhers 
being found in Lucknow city, where the sect of the former 
kings still Kins many followers. 

Except in Hnrdoi District. where u dialect of Western Hindi Laicuspr. 
is spoken, the tanguage of the whole of Oudh is the Awadhf 
dialect of Eastern Hindi, an old form of which was used by 
Tutor Dls, the author of the vernacular version of the RAni;l- 
yanJt, which has been termed the Bible of Upper India. The 
dialect ih still a favourite vehicle for verse, as its forms arc more 
suitable tD the indigenous metres than Urdu or Hindustani, 
which is used for prose or in conversation by educated people. 

The caste system is described in the article on the Unitto C»mc, 
Provinces. In rural tracts more respect is paid to the M<1 
higher castes than in the Donb, and the prejudices of Brill* 
man-i and Rajputs against touching a plough are recognised 
by their landlords, wIid allow' them privileged rates of rent. 
Brilhnmns number 1*4 millions, and Ahlrs and Chnmflrs each 
i*3 millions. Among the cultivating classes may be men- 
tioned the KurmTi! (0.9 million), and Lodhas and Murnos (each 
o-.| million) ; and among lower castes the Basis, numbering 
nearly a million, who arc latgely employed an toddy-drawers, 
ehaukSditrs, nnd labourers. 

No metalled roads existed in Oudh at the time of annex- Caronumi. 
niton, except that from Cawnpore to Lucknow. After the 
pacification in 1858 the first lima of communication to be 
taken up were roods from Allahabad to FyzabSd and from 
J.ucknow to Fyzdlxld, With the extension of railways the roads 
luivc become only of local importance, 'Hie main line and 
ti loop of the broad-gauge Oudh and Rohilbhand State Railway 1 
pass from north-west to south-east through Oudb, south of the 
Gogm, while an important branch connects Lucknow with 
Giwrtpurc, and a line from Allahabad through I'artabgarh and 
Sull.tnpur to Byxnb.ld has recently been opened. The sub- 
montane Districts are well somd by the narrow-gauge Bengal 
and North-Western (Company) line and the Lucknovv-Stiipur 
(State) Railway. 

Oudh remained a separate administration until February'. AiTmlm*- 
1S77, when the offices of Chief Commissioner of Oudh and Ua 'k |f1 ' 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces were 
united.* Since 190c die title of Chief Commissioner has 
merged in that of Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. 

In revenue matters the Chief Commissioner remained the 
principal authority till after the passing of Act XX of 1S90, 
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of Biibnr at Ajodhya, and the remains of a few buildings erected 
by the Sflri PathSns, may also be mentioned. Hie Mtiglmls 
have left few memorials in the Province ; and. the chief build- 
ings now standing are those erected by the Navrabs and kings 
of Oudh in the last quarter of the eighteenth and first half of 
the nineteenth centuries, at Fvzaiiad and Luck sow; The 
earlier buildings of this period are not unpleasing;, but the 
style degenerated, and the Inter edifices arc vulgar i« the 
extreme. 

Oudh has probably the densest rural population of any equal 
area in the world. The first Census taken in iSfio returned 
a total population of nr-s millions, on an area of 24,000 square 
miles, yielding an average of 46S persons per square mile ; 
but defects in the procedure probably caused the figures to be 
exaggerated. In tSSr the population was returned at nq 
millions, the central Districts having suffered from famine. 
Ten years later there had been an increase to 12-7 millions, 
and all parts of the Province showed an increase in prosperity. 
The famine of 1S96-7 caused distress In southern and 1 western 
Oudh, especially in Hardof and Rfle Bareli, but the total popu- 
lation increased to xa-S millions in 1901. Statistics of the 
population in 1901 for each of the twelve Districts included 
in the two Divisions of Lucknow and I’yzSbad will be found 
in the article on the United Provinces. The average density 
"its 535 persons per square mile ; but in single District? die 
figure varied from 820 in Lucknow and 704 in Fyziibnd to 305 
in Kherl. Central Oudh is the most thickly populated portion, 
while the submontane Districts are less crowded, but are filling 
up rapidly. Emigration to distant parts of India and to the 
colonies is becoming considerable. Partfibgarh and Kfie Bareli, 
Districts in southern Oudh send the largest numbers to Assam, 
while the northern Districts of Gondii and Fyaibad supply 
emigrants to the colonies. The principal city in the Province 
is Lucknow, which has a population of 264,049, including the 
cantonments, and is larger than any dty in India except tire 
three Presidency towns and Hyderabad, Fyznbfid (with 
Ajodhya) has a population of 75,085 ; but there are only three 
other towns, Eahraich (27,304), Sitapur (22,557), and Shahftbfld 
(20,036), whose population exceeds 20,000, The absence of 
large cities and towns is remarkable, and the agricultural 
population forms nearly 73 per cent, of the total. 

The proportion of Hindus to Musalmans In the total popu- 
lation of Oudh is much the same as in the Province of Agra, 
though the Musalmans are numerically a little weaker and are 
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found to a larger extent in towns. Out of i<7 millions of 
Musalmans more than 62,000 are Shiahs, the largest numbers 
being found in Lucknow city, where the sect of the former 
kings still has mahy followers. 

Except in Harder District, where a dialect of Western Hind! Language, 
is spoken, the language of the whole of Oudh is the AwadhI 
dialect of Eastern Hindi, an old form of which was used by 
Tulsi Das, the author of the vernacular version of the Rama- 
yana, which has been termed the Bible of Upper India. The 
dialect is still a favourite vehicle for verse, as its forms ore more 
suitable to the indigenous metres than UrdQ or Hindustani, 
which is used for prose or in conversation by educated people. 

The caste system is described in the article on the United Caste, 
Provinces. In rural tracts more respect is paid to the 3011 
higher castes than in the Doab, and the prejudices of Brah- 
mans and Rajputs against touching a plough are recognized 
by their landlords, who allow them privileged rates of rent. 
Brahmans number 1*4 millions, and AhTrs and Chamars each 
i*3 millions. Among the cultivating classes may he men- 
tioned the K.urm?s (09 million), and Lodhas and Muraos (each 
o-4 million) ; and among lower castes the Pasis, numbering 
nearly a million, who are largely employed as toddy-drawers, 
thaufcidars, and labourers. 

No metalled roads existed in Oudh at the time of annex- Commtmi- 
ation, except that from Cawnpore to Lucknow. After the “dons, 
pacification in 1858 the first lines of communication to be 
taken up were roads from Allahabad to Fyzabad and from 
Lucknow to Fyzabad. With the extension of railways the roads 
have become only of local importance. The main line and 
a loop of the broad-gauge Oudh and Rohilkhand State Railway 
pass from north-west to south-east through Oudh, south of the 
Gogra, while an important branch connects Lucknow with 
Cawnpore, and a line from Allahabad through PartabgaTh and 
Sultanpur to Fyzabad has recently been opened. The sub- 
montane Districts are well served by the narrow-gauge Bengal 
and North-Western (Company) line and the Lucknow-Sltapur 
(State) Railway. 

Oudh remained a separate administration until February, Admims- 
1877, when the offices of Chief Commissioner of Oudh and trati0D * 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces were 
united.' Since 1902 the title of Chief Commissioner has 
merged in that of Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces. 

In revenue matters the Chief Commissioner remained the 
principal authority till after the passing of Act XX of 1890, 
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under which the contrdi of the North-Western Provinces Board 
of Revenue was extended to Oudh. For most administrative 1 
purposes there is now no difference between the Provinces of 
Oudh and Agra. The principal exceptions are in the land 
revenue system, especially in its relation to tenures, the rent 
law, and the judicial system, each of which will now be 
described. 

On the acquisition of what is now the Province of Agra, 
the policy adopted was to set aside the officials who, during 
the decline of Mughal power, had acquired jpaarr-proprletary 
rights and a hereditary position. The official samlndSrs of 
Bengal had been tried and found wanting, and an attempt 
was made to engage for the payment of revenue with die actual 
occupiers of the soil. In several Districts a double proprietary 
right was found, the holder of the superior right being called 
a talukdar. The relation of the talukdar to the subordinate 
proprietor was, however, largely a temporary arrangement due 
to the disturbed state of the country; and the subordinate 
proprietors were therefore invested with full proprietary rights, 
subject, in some cases, to the payment of an allowance to the 
talukddrs , who were confirmed only in their ancestral estates. 
The same policy was applied to Oudh on annexation, though 
the circumstances were not identical The talukddrs then held 
a 3»543 villages in the Province out of 36,721. A summary 
settlement was made in 1856, which recognized the rights of the 
talukddrs in 13,640 villages with a revenue of 35 lakhs, and 
set them aside in 9,903 villages with a revenue of 32 lakhs. 
The Mutiny broke out in May, 1S57, and on the restoration of 
order in 1858 the policy was completely reversed. In the first 
place, the proprietary right in practically all the land of the 
Province was declared to be confiscated on account of rebellion. 
This proclamation was severely censured in India and in 
England, but was justified on the ground (hat the change in 
policy required the cancellation of existing rights. Only five 1 
talukddrs had remained loyal ; their rights were maintained, and 
they were subsequently rewarded with large additional grants 
and a permanent settlement, Tito Other talukddrs and land- 
holders were trailed on to submit, and a liberal measure of 
indulgence was promised to those who came forward promptly 
and helped to restore order. Though order had not been com- 
pletely restored, owing to the suspicion of the talukddrs regard- 
ing the real intentions of Government, summary settlements 

The proclamation of March, 1858, mentioned six, bat one was found 
later to have rebelled. 
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were commenced in 1859 and 22,65s villages were settled 
with talukddrs. This reversal of the former policy became 
the subject of much discussion. Lord Canning in. April* 
1858, described the majority of the faiuMars as men, dis- 
tinguished neither by birth, good service, nor connexion with 
the soil, who had -acquired their position by holding office 
under a corrupt government ) but at the same time he justified 
the new policy by declaring that the village proprietors had 
shown themselves unfit for the position in which they had been 
put. , In October he was of opinion that the action of the latter 
had almost amounted to an admission that they did not value 
independent rights, and that the tatukddri system was 'the 
ancient, indigenous, and cherished system of the country.’ 
More complete inquiries than were then possible have shown 
that neither of these statements was altogether correct. With 
some notable exceptions the majority of talukddrs al annexation 
were not officials, but belonged to families connected with the 
soil Many of them were the descendants of hereditary chiefs, 
whose authority had long been acknowledged over wide tracts 
of country. So far as the falukas represented these chieftain- 
ships, or the territory held by a body of clansmen with their 
Raja as its head, they were no doubt ancient and indigenous. 
In its later form, however, when the system had developed 
under a weak and corrupt government, it is more correctly 
described as one of convenience, as far as the village proprietors 
were concerned, than as a cherished institution. Almas AlT, 
the capable minister of Nawab Saadat All Khan at the end of 
the eighteenth century, took pains to engage directly with the 
village occupiers in the part of the Province under his control. 
For fifty years afterwards a weak central government made few 
attempts to control its corrupt officials or to keep the peace 
among the talukddrs. The petty Rajas, constantly fighting 
with each other or with the officials, were interested in attach- 
ing to themselves village communities who could aid them 
with fighting men, while the latter gained by voluntarily in- 
cluding their villages in talukas, as the talukddrs paid revenue 
direct to Lucknow and the extortions of the collectors were 
avoided. Thus by 1856 many of the estates held by repre- 
sentatives of old families had grown far beyond their original 
limits, by voluntary accessions, by the conquest of weaker 
neighbours, or by the crushing of the village proprietors. 
In addition there were the comparatively few large talukas put 
together by court favourites, officials, or bankers. The sum- 
mary settlement of 1859 restored the status of 1856, regardless 
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of I lie methods by which estates bad been acquired, except 
where estates were permanently confiscated for murder or the 
refusal to submit. The kune year a declaration was issued 
that those talukddrs with whom a settlement had been made 
had acquired permanent, heritable, and transferable rights in 
their tolubas. Formal certificates (w«A) announcing this 
were drawn up and distributed. An Act to define the rights of 
tafukdSrs and to regulate the succession to their estates was 
subsequently passed (The Oudh Estates Act, 18G9); The 
result has been to give the /alukdars absolute powers of disposal 
of their property, either in their lifetime, or by will \ notwith- 
standing the limits imposed by Hindu or Muhammadan law. 
Most estates descend in case of intestacy to a siriglcftcir under 
a law of primogeniture, the rules of which are. contained in 
section 22 of Lhe Oudh Estates Act, hut others are subject to 
the ordinm-)' law of inheritance. 

TnUtUdars' The talukdai ■s l like the large landholders hi all parts of 
]o C i* ef Act > India, have had their troubles. Debts before annexation and 
mismanagement afterwards involved many of their estates, and 1 
In 1S70 an Act was passed for their relief. ■ The estates of those 
who applied to come under its operation were .vested in 
managers, and as a consequence oil civil suits and the execution, 
of decrees against such estates were suspended.' . In all, forty-' 
seven estates with a rental of 25 lakhs were brought under lhe 
Act ; but three were released almost at once; 1 The remaining 
forty-four properties were found to he indebted to the amount • 
of 32 lakhs. The working of the Act, while favourable to the 
la lukddrs, gave rise to well-founded complaints bv creditors, ■ 
Mortgagees in possession could be ousted, and interest |Wns 1 
reduced to not more than 6 per cent. In 1873 it was proposed 
to make Government loans, so as to free those estates which 
were certainly capable of repaying them with 5' per com-. > 
interest in twenty years; but two years later it was decided 1 ' 
that all private debts should be paid off by loans front Govern- 
ment More than 26J- lakhs w3s advanced, and the cost of 
management was reduced by making Deputy-Commissioners 
responsible for it. The later administration of die Act was 
thus similar to the operations of rite Court of Wards. ■ | 

Ehtatex * n l ' 1e ta ^kdars asked that the Act of 1870 might.be 
(Untied revived, and also raised the question of making estates ,in- 
l'ravtnces) alienable. Discussion followed, and in 1900 an Act wos; ■ 

* When all heirs are disinherited, tile" will tins effect only If executed more 
than three months before the death of the testator nnd registered within ouc 
month of the date of execution. 1 
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passed providing that fahikiars and grantees in whose estates Act II of 
the rale of primogeniture is in force may apply for permission I9 °°' 
to bring their estates under the Act. If property is encumbered 
it may only be * setded ’ (or entailed) with the consent or all 
the encumbrancers, or when Government is satisfied that their 
interests will not suffer. The 'settlement* may be declared 
irrevocable, or, if this is not done, it may be cancelled with 
the sanction of Government. The effect of the Act is to make 
the holder of a ' settled* estate incapable of alienating or en- 
cumbering it j leases may be given only for seven or, with the 
District officer’s sanction, for fourteen years j a testator may 
only bequeath ' settled ’ property as a whole, and must bequeath 
it to an heir. Up to the end of 1904 five estates had been 
‘settled* under the Act, all but one irrevocably. 

The terms of the sancufc of 1859 reserved to the Government Snbordi- 
power to take such measures as it might think fit to protect 
the inferior proprietors and village occupants, and an acute 
controversy took place which was not settled till 1S66. In 
regard to the subordinate proprietors, the dispute was whether 
rights should be recognized only so far as they were actually 
enjoyed in 1856, or whether the enjoyment in previous years 
of rights subsequently lost should be held to give a valid claim. 

It was soon decided that the settlement courts and not the 
civil courts should adjudicate on disputed cases, and should 
be allowed to hear claims to sub-proprietary rights based on 
enjoyment of rights as far back as 1844 or twelve years before 
annexation. The definition of what should be considered an 
enjoyment of rights proved more difficult, and there was 
hopeless disagreement over the rights of tenants. In the latter 
case the question turned on whether there was any custom by 
which length of tenure gave a right of occupancy. An inquiry 
was held, the results of which were differently interpreted. 

Finally, in 1866, it was found possible to dispose of the two 
matters together by what is known as the Oudh Compromise. 

The taluhdSrs agreed to die detailed rales drawn up for the 
guidance of the settlement courts in dealing with claims to 
sub-proprietary rights, which were embodied in Act XXVI of 
1866 and later executive orders. It was at the same time 
decided that tenants who had held proprietary rights within 
thirty years of annexation should receive occupancy rights, 
while no other tenant right was recognized. 

In Oudh the Government demand for revenue has from the Settlement, 
first been nominally half of the net rental ‘ assets/ Where both 
superior and inferior proprietary rights exist, the settlement 
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was made with the superior proprietor or fa/i/ktfdr. It was 
then decided by the settlement court whether a sub-settlement 
Should be made with the inferior proprietor or not. Tim latter 
is called a sub-settlement holder where this was done, and his 
rights indude the power of transfer. In other cases the right 
awarded was a permanent, heritable, but not transferable lease 
at a rent fixed by the settlement court. The sub-settlement 
holder 01 permanent lessee manages the area in which he has 
rights, and pays rent (which includes the Government demand) 
to the tahtkdnr. If he falls into arrears, the faMrfar may 
either sue in the rent courts or apply to the District officer to 
collect the rent for him. 

It has been shown that the proposal to grant occupancy 
rights in Oudh based on long holding was given up. By Act 
XIX of 1 868, however, tenants who had possessed proprietary 
rights within, thirty years of annexation, and had lost them 
when annexation took place, received a heritable, but' not 
a transferable, right of occupancy in the land held by them in 
the village or estate where they were formerly proprietors. 
This right includes protection from eviction, except for non- 
payment of arrears of rent, and carries with it a privileged rale 
of rent which cannot be enhanced beyond a rate tamper cent, 
below that paid in the neighbourhood by tenants with no right. 
When the revenue law was consolidated, Acts XVII and XVIII 
of 1876 granted a similar right to landholders whose proprietary 
or under-proprietary rights were transferred Tor arrears of land 
revenue, or in execution of decree after the passing of these ' 
Acts, in respect of as much of the land in their cultivating 
occupancy at the time of transfer as the District officer might 
determine. Important changes were introduced by the United 
Provinces Acts III and IV of 1901. Ex-proprietors who 
acquire rights under these Acts enjoy a privilege in rent of four 
annas in the rupee (or onc-rourth), and by the latter Act the 
right was extended to persons whose proprietary or under- 
proprietary rights had been transferred by voluntary alienation. 
The right acquired under these Acts is called ex-proprielary, 
and it accrues only in land continuously cultivated by the 
ex-proprietor for twelve years before the date of the transfer, or 
in sir, or homestead land. In Oudh sir means land which ' 
had been recognized as sir, or had been cultivated continuously 
by a proprietor or under-proprietor, for seven years before the 
passing of the Oudh Rent Act, i8§6. 

It bad been asserted in the great controversy that there was 
no danger in Oudh of tack-renting, as the land was not fully 
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cultivated, and tenants were in demand instead of competing 
for holdings. The population had, however, been underesti- 
mated, for while In 1839 it was guessed at between 5 and S 
millions, the Census of 1869 showed it was about n£ millions, 
The extent of the protection afforded by the grant of occupancy 
rights was over-estimated, Instead of these forming 13 to 20 
per cent, of (he cultivating classes, they were found to number 
less than one-half per cent By 1873 the number of notices of 
ejectment of ordinary tenants had attracted attention, and annual 
inquiries showed that these notices were being largely used as 
a means to enhance rents. In 1881 the views expressed by the 
Famine Commission on the relations between landlord and 
tenant in Northern India led to further inquiry ; and the estate 
of one tahikdar was sequestrated on the ground that he had 
enhanced rents excessively and discouraged cultivation, and 
thus committed a breach of the conditions of his samtd, which 
directed him to promote the agricultural prosperity of his estate. 
The order was cancelled by the Government of India ; but at the 
same time more information was called for on the state of Oudb, 
and a careful inquity was made in 1882-3. This showed that 
there had been a considerable enhancement of rent during the 
thirteen or fourteen years which had elapsed since settlement. In 
thevillages selected the average incidence of rent had increased 
by nearly 23 per cent., the increase varying from 14 per cent, in 
Gonda to over 49 per cent, in Partabgarh. There was a general 
feeling that the tenants should be placed in a more secure 
position, and that enhancement should bar a further increase 
for a certain time. The remedies to be applied were the sub- 
ject of much discussion, which resulted in the Oudh Rent Act 
of 1886. Under this law all tenants without a right of occupancy 
obtained the statutory right to retain the holdings occupied by 
them when the Act was passed, at the rent then payable, for 
a period of seven years from first occupation or from the last 
change in the rent or area of the holding. After each period 
of seven years rent may be enhanced within a limit of per 
cent. On the death of a tenant his heir may complete the 
period of seven years then current, after which the landlord 
may make a fresh contract for rent without the 6 % per cent, 
limit ; but this in turn becomes subject to the septennial revision 
described above, A statutory tenant may be ejected at the close 
of a seven years' period} but unless the tenant is ejected because 
he has refused to pay a legal enhancement, a penal court fee of 
half the annual rent not exceeding lls. 25 is levied, and in any 
case the new rent may not exceed the old by more than per 
c.r. 1. r 
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cent. This Act has worked well, though it has not 1 entirely 
prevented enhancements beyond the legal limit. In many , 
cases such enliancements have been borne without complaint 
where rents were inadequate ; but the tenantry hove shown 
themselves ready to come forward freely where real injustice is 
done, and they are certainly better protected than they were 
before. 1 ' ■ 

judicial. The judicial system in Oudh is separate from that -of Agra- 
Up to *875 the ordinary non -regulation system prevailed, 
according to which the same officials exercised civil, revenue, ■ 
and criminal powers. In tliat year it was modified, and under 
the Oudh Civil Courts Act of 1879 Munslfs and Subordinate 
Judges were appointed for civil work. The Commissioners of 
Divisions continued to be Divisional, Civil, and Sessions Judges 
till April, 1S91, when District Judges were appointed and 1 two ■ 
Commissioncrships were abolished. The liighest court of 
appeal is that of tire Judicial Commissioner, who was in 1905 ■ 
assisted by one permanent and one temporary Additional 
Judicial Commissioner, District Magistrates, as rn most non- 
regulation Provinces, can pass sentences of imprisonment np 
to a limit of seven years. The principal statistics of civil litiga- 
tion are given below'. Civil suits proper arc more numerous 
proportionately to the population than in Agra, hut tend to 
decrease, while rent suits are fewer, but are Increasing. 



ATrrnjrC'ror 
!cn years 
ending 

Avflfftge for 
ten years 
cmlinf iqwX 

1901. 


Salts for money and mov- 
able property . , 

Title and other suits . 

Rent suit; .... 

4 8 .433 

7 , 9 S 6 

Zl,o 60 

45,389 

7.307 

34.889 

1 

38.641 

S.5G8 

37,363 

39A44 

7,697 

49,638 

Total 

8?, 458 

90.585 

84.570 

96,499 


[Sleeman, Journey through Oude (1858) ; Hoey, Memoirs of 
Delhi and Fyeabad (1885 and 1889)7 Irryin, The Garden of , 
India (r88o)j McLeod Innes, Lucknow and Oudh in (he 
Muttny (1902); Gubbins, Mutinies in Oudh (rSyS) 7 Blue 
Books of 1856, 1857, 1858, 1859, 1861, and 1865; FapeeS'- 
relating to Under-prop rie/ft ry Rights and Rights of Cultivators 
in Oudh (Calcutta, 1867); Conditions of Tenantry and Working ', 
of Rent Law in Oudh (Allahabad, iSSjJ.J 
Panchhla, — An ancient kingdom of Northern India, form- 
ing the centre of the Mabhya-Desa or 'middle country,’ There 
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-were two divisions ; Northern Panchala, with its capital at Ahi- 
chhattra or Adiksbetra, in Bareilly j and Southern Panchala, 
with its capital at Kamfil, in Farrukhabad. They were divided 
by the Ganges, and together reached from the Himalayas to the 
Chambal. In the Mahabharata we find the Pandava brothers, 
after leaving Hasrinapur (in Meerut District) and wandering in 
the jungles, coming to the tournament at the court of Drupada, 
king of Panchala, the prize for which was the hand of his 
daughter, Draupadl. The scene of the contest is still pointed 
out west of Kampil, and a common flower in the village lanes 
bears the name of draupadl. In the second century B.C. Northern 
Panchala appears to have been a kingdom of some importance, 
for coins of about a dozen kings inscribed in characters of that 
period are found in various parts of it, but not elsewhere. It 
has been conjectured that these were the Sunga kings who, 
according to the Puranas, reigned after the Mauryas ; but only 
a single name, Agni Mitra, is found both in the Puranic lists and 
on the coins, though many others are compounds with Mitra 
(‘friend'). The coins point to an absence of Buddhistic ten- 
dencies. Varaha Mihira, the Sanskrit geographer of the sixth 
century a.d., mentions a people* the Panchalas, who evidently 
inhabited the region described above. 

[Lassen, Ind. Alt., vol. i, p, 598 ; Cunningham, Coins of 
Ancient India , p. jg ; Fleet, Ind. Ant., 1893, p. r7o.] 

Kohilkhand. — The name is often applied to the present Physical 
Bareilly Division of the United Provinces; but it also features - 
denotes a definite historical tract nearly corresponding with 
that Division plus the Ramp UR State and the Tarai parganas 
of Naini Tal District. It is derived from a PashtQ adjective 
rohtlah or rohelai, formed from rohu (‘mountain ’). Rohilkhand 
as thus defined contains an area of rz,8oo square miles, forming 
a large triangle bounded on the north by the Himalayas, on the 
south-west by the Ganges, and on the east by the Province of 
Oudh. In the north lies a strip of the Tarai below the hills, 
with large stretches of forest land, the haunt of tigers and wild 
elephants, and only small patches of cultivation belonging to 
the Tharus and Boksas, jungle tribes, apparently of Mongolian 
origin, who seem fever-proof. Passing south the land becomes 
drier, and the moisture drains into the numerous small streams 
rising in the Tarai and joining the Ramganga or the Ganges, 
which ultimately receive most of the drainage. In the northern 
portions of Bijnor and Bareilly Districts, canals drawn from the 
Tarai streams irrigate a small area. The climate is healthy, 
except near the Tarai, and has a smaller range of temperature 

r 2 
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than the tract south of the Ganges. The rainfall is heavy near 
the hills, but gradually decreases southwards. . The usual crops 
of the plains are grown throughout the tract, but sugar-cane 
and rice are of special importance. Wheat,' gram, cdtton, and 
the two millets (Jotvar and hHji w) are also largely produced. 

History In early limes part of the tract was included in Northern 
PanOiiala. Curing the Muhammadan period the eastern half 
was long known as Kntchr ; but the origin and meaning of this 
. term is disputed. It is certainly connected with the name of , 
the Katehriyii Rajputs, who were the predominant clan in it ; 
but their name is sometimes said to be derived from that of the 
tract, which is identified with the name of a kind of soil called' 
lather or katehi\ while traditions in Budttun District derive it 
from Kathiawar, which is said to be the original home of the 
clan. Elsewhere the tribal traditions point to the coming of 
the Katehriyas into this tract, from Benares or Tirhut, in the 
twelfth and fourteenth centuries. The portion they first occu- 
pied seems to have been the country between the Rilmganga 
and the Ganges, but they afterwards spread east of the former 
nver. When the power of IslSm was extending westwards, 
Rathor princes ruled at Budaun ; but the town was taken by 
Kulb-ud-dfn Aibak in rigfi, and afterwards held continuously 
by the Muhammadans. The province was, however, always 
turbulent, and two risings are described in the middle of the 
thirteenth century, In 1379 or 13S0 Khargu, a Hindu chief of 
Katehr, murdered Saiyid Muhammad, the governor, at a feast ; 
and Flroz III Tughlak, foiled in his attempt to seize' Khargu, 
who fled to Kumaun, appointed an Afghan governor at Sambhal 
with orders * to invade the country of Katehr every year, to 
commit every kind of ravage and devastation, and not to allow 
it to be inhabited until tire murderer was given up/ Thirty- , 
five years later, when the Saiyid dynasty was being founded, 
another Hindu, Har Singh Deo, rebelled, and though several 
times defeated gave trouble for it wo or .three years. Mahrlbat 
Khan, the governor, successfully revolted in 14x0 or 1420 from 
the mle of Delhi ; and the king, Khizr Klriii, failed to take 
Budaun, which remained independent for four years, till after 
the accession of Mubarak Shall, who showed greater force and ■ 
received Mahabat Khan's submission. In :44s A lam Shah 1 
Saiyid left Delhi and made Budaun his capital, careless of die 
fact that he was thus losing die. throne of Delhi, which was 1 
seized by Bnhlol Lodf. Until his death thirty yeans Haler, 
Alum Shah remained at Budaun, content V ith' this small pro- 
vince. During the long sttugglc between the Jaunpur and the > 
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Delhi kings, the former held parts of Katehr for a time. In the 
first half of the sixteenth century few events in this tract have 
been recorded; but the last revolt of the Katehriyas is said to 
have taken place in 1555-6. In the reign of Akbar the sarMr 
of Budaun formed part of the Si?Sa/i of Delhi. The importance 
of Budaun decreased, and Bareilly became the capital under 
Shah Jahan, while Aurangzeb included the district of Sambhal 
(Western Rokilkhand) in the territory ruled over by the governor 
of Katehr. At diis time Afghans had been making many settle- 
ments in Northern India ; but they were generally soldiers of 
fortune, rather than politicians or men of influence. Under 
Shah Jahan they were discouraged ; but they were found useful 
in the Deccan campaigns of Aurangzeb, and early in the eigh- 
teenth century the Bangash Pathan, Muhammad Khan, obtained 
grants in Farrukhabad, while All Muhammad Khan, whose 
origin is obscure, began to seize land north of the Ganges. 
The former held the southern part of the present Districts of 
Budaun and Shahjahanpur ; but the principality he carved out 
for himself lay chiefly south of the Ganges. All Muhammad 
gave valuable help to the governors of MorSdabad and Bareilly 
against the Raja of Kumaun, and also assisted the emperor m 
his intrigues against the Saiyids of Barha, for which he was 
rewarded with the title of Nawab. When Nadir Shah invaded 
India, All Muhammad gained many recruits among the refugees 
from Delhi, and took advantage of the weakness of the central 
government to annex all the territory be could seize. The 
governors of Moradabad and Bareilly were sent against him, but 
both were slain, and in 1740 he was recognized as governor of 
Rohilkband. His next exploits were against Kumaun ; but by 
this time Safdar Jang, Nawab of Oudh, had begun to look on 
him as a dangerous rival, and persuaded the emperor that the 
Rohillas should be driven out. In 1745 All Muhammad was 
defeated and imprisoned at Delhi, but afterwards he was 
appointed to a command in the Punjab. On the invasion by 
Ahmad Shah Durrani in 1748, ho was able to return to Rohil- 
khand, and by judiciously supporting the claims of Safdar 
Jang to be recognized as Wazlr, obtained a fresh grant of the 
province. On the death of All Muhammad, Rahmat Khan, who 
had been one of his principal lieutenants, was appointed regent 
for his sons. Safdar Jang renewed his attempts to take Rohii- 
khand, and persuaded Kaim Khan, son of Muhammad Khan 
Bangasb, of Farrtikhabad, to invade it. ' The attack was un- 
successful, and Kaim Khan lost his life. Safdar Jang at once 
annexed the Farrukhabad territories ; but Kaim Khan’s brother, 
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Ahmad Khan, regained them, and attempted to win the active 
sympathy of the Rohillas, which was at first refused and then ( 
given too late ; for Safdar Jang called in the MarSthiis, with 
whose help be defeated the Rohilla and Bangash forces, and ' 
Rohmat Khan was driven to the foot of the Himalayas. In 
1752 lie yielded and gave bonds for 50 lakhs, which were made 
over to the Maralhas in payment of their services. "When 
Ahmad Shall Durrani invaded India a second time, he 
brought back All Muhammad's sons, Abdullah and Faiz-ulinl), 
who had been in Kandahar since the previous invasion ; but 
Rahmat Khfin skilfully arranged a partition of Rohilkhand, 
so that the brothers fought among themselves, and eventually 
Rahmat Kh5n and his friends became masters of most of the 
province. About this time (1754) another Pathfin, named 
Najlb Kh5n, was rising in power. At first he acquired territory 
in the Doab, but in 1755 he founded Najibabad in Bijnor, and 
thus held the northern part of Rohilkhand independently of 
the other Rohillas. After the third Durrfini invasion in 1757, 
he became BakhshI or paymaster of the royal troops, and the 
following year an attempt was made, through the jealousy of 
other nobles, to crush him by calling in the Manithas. Rah- 
mat Khan and SliujS-ud-daula, the new Nawgb of Oudh, were 
alarmed for their own safety, and hastened to help him, and 
the Mnrathas were driven out of Rohilkhand. When Ahmad 
Shah Durrani invaded India a fourth time, the Rohillas joined 
him and took pari in the battle of Paoipat (i 761), and Rnhmnt 
Khan was rewarded by a grant of Etawah, which had, however,' 
to be conquered from the Marnthas. ’ In 1 764 and again in 
1 765 the Rohillas gave some assistance to ShujS-ud-daula in 
his vain contests with the English at Patna and at Jfijmau ; but 
they did not suffer for this at first. In fact the next five years 
were prosperous, and Rnhmat Khan was able to undertake one 
of the most necessary reforms of a ruler in this part of India — 
the abolition of internal duties on merchandise. In 1770 the 
end begnn. Etawah and the other territory in the Central 
Doab were annexed by the Marnthas, Najlb Khan and Dundc 
Khan, who had been Rahmat Khan’s right hand, both died. 
In 1 77 1 the MarathSs attacked Zabita Kb5n, son Of Najlb Khan, 
and drove him from his fort at ShukuuSr on the Ganges, and 
the next year harried Rohilkhand. In June, 1772, a treaty was 
arranged between the Rohillas and Shuja-ud-dou!a, in which the 
latter promised help against the Marathas, while the former 
undertook to pay 40 lakhs of rupees for .this assistance. The 
treaty was signed in the presence of a British general. The 
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danger to Oudh, and also to the British, from the Marathas 
was now dear, Z£bita Khan openly joined them in July, 177s, 
and at the end of the year they extorted a grant of the provinces 
of Kora and Allahabsd from SbSh Alam, In 1773 they 
demanded from Rahmat Khan the payment of the 50 lakhs 
promised twenty years before, and again entered Rohilkhand. 

British troops were now sent up, as it had become known that 
Rahmat Khan was intriguing with the Marathas, who openly 
aimed at Oudh. These intrigues continued even when the 
allied British and Oudh troops had arrived in Rohilkhand, and 
the Nawab of Oudh then made overtures for British help in 
adding the province to his territories. Finally, Rahmat Khan 
agreed to cany out the treaty obligations which he had formerly 
contracted with Oudh, and the Marathas were driven across the 
Ganges at Ramghat. This danger being removed, Rahmat 
Khan failed to pay the subsidy due from him to the Nawab 
of Oudh. Later in the same year, Warren Hastings came to 
Benares to discuss affairs with the Nawab, who strongly pressed 
for British help to crush the Rohillas. While the Council at 
Calcutta hesitated, the Nawab made secret alliances with Zabita 
Khan and Muza {far Jang of Farrukhabad, and persuaded the 
emperor to approve by promising to share any territory annexed. 

He then cleared the Marathas out of the Doab, and in 1774 
obtained British troops to assist him against the Rohillas. The 
latter wjere met between Mlranpur Katra in Shahjahanpur and 
Fatehganj East (in Bareilly District) in April, 1774, and were 
defeated after a gallant resistance, Rahmat Khan being among 
the slain. This expedition formed the subject of one of the 
charges against Warren Hastings, which was directed to show 
that his object was merely to obtain money from the Nawab 
WazTr in return for help in acquiring new territory. Contem- 
porary documents prove clearly the necessity for improving the 
-western boundary of Oudh as a defence against the Marathas, 
and the danger arising from this country being held by men 
whose treachery had been manifested again and again. Faiz- 
ullah Khan, the last remaining chief of the Rohillas, received 
what now forms the Rampur State, and Zabita Khin lost his 
possessions east of the Ganges. In 1794 an insurrection broke 
out at RSrapur, after the death of Faiz-ullah Khan. British 
troops were sent to quell it, and gained a victory at Fatehganj 
West. Seven yeais later, in 1801, Rohilkhand formed part of 
the Ceded Provinces made over to the British by the Nawab 

or Oudh. Popnla- 

Thc total population of Rohilkhand is nearly 6*2 millions, lion. 
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The density approaches 500 persons per square mile, and in 
Bareilly District exceeds 600. More than r-f millions are 
Muhammadans, forming aS percent, of the total — a proportion 
double that found in the Provinces as a whole. Among Hindu 
castes may be mentioned the Jats, who are not found east 
of Rohilkhand in considerable numbers ; the Ahars, who are 
akin to the Ahlrs of other parts ; and the Khagis and Kisans, 
excellent cultivators resembling the Lodhas of the Donb. 
The Bishnol sect has n larger number of adherents lhan 
elsewhere. 

[Elliot, History of India, passim ; Strachey, Hastings and, 
the JRohilla IVar {1892).] , 

Sttrasena. — The ancient name of a tract of country in 
Northern India, round Muttra. According to the Puraras it 
was the name of the grandfather of Krishna, whose history is 
closely connected with Muttra. The inhabitants of the trad 
were called Saurascnns, and Arrian mentions the Saurasenoi ns 
possessing two large cities, Afethora (Muttra) and Ckisobora '' 
or Cyrisobora (not certainly identified) 1 , while the Jobdrrs river, 
(Jumna) flowed thiougli their territory. Pliny describes the 
Jotnancs as flowing between Mcthora and Cartst/hora, 1 Yaraha 
Mihira, the Sanskrit geographer of the sixth century a.T)„ makes 
several references Lo the Saumsenas, who are placed in the 
Madhva Desa or 'middle country.’ The name lias been applied 
to a variety of Prakrit, called Saurasena, which appears to 
have been the ancestor of the present language described as 
Western Hindi in the Linguistic Survey of India. In later 
times part of this tract was called Bmj or Bra) Mandal, a 
name which still survives (see Muttra District). , , 

* Lassen (tiut. All., vol, 5 , p. 1:7 », 3) suggests that this Is equivalent to 
Krisluiapura, which he places at Agra. Cnnnlnghnm (Arifient Geography 
of India, p. 375) identities iv with DriNdaBAU. Muttra, Agra, and 
KrindfUjiio are all on the right bank of the Jumna. See- also M^Crlndle, 
Ancient India at described by Mtgaslhtutt and Arrian, pp. 140-1 and 
note. 
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contains nz towns and 7,7x3 villages. The .largest towns arc 
Meerut (118,129 with cantonments), Augarh (70,434), 
Sahara tr pur (<56,254), Baturas (42,578), Khueja (29,277}, . 
Deiira (28,095 with cantonments), Hardwar UriiON (25,597), 
Muzafparnagar (23,444), and Deoband (20,167)., 

The chief places of commercial importance are .Meerut, 
Snhiimnpur, Aligarh (Koil), Halhras, Khurja, and MuzafDir- 
nagar ; but many other smaller towns are important centres of 
the grain trade. Hardwar and Gakhmuktesar. Are famous 
for their religious associations. Hasttnapur, now a tiny 
hamlet, is reputed to Itavc been the capital of the Pondavn 
kingdom. At Kat.sI there is a rock inscription of Asokn ; 
Baton or Bulandshakr, AuGark or Roll, and Sardhana 
have special associations, referred to in the articles on those 
places, while Meerut was the place where the great Mutiny 
first broke out in Northern India iti May, 1857, _ 

Dehra Dim District. — District in. the Meerut Division, 
United Provinces, lying between 29 0 57' and 31° 2 / N. ant! 
77 ° 35 # And 7S 0 1 8' E., with an area of 1,209 square miles. It 
is bounded on the north-east by IhcTebrr State; on the south- 
east by Garhwiil District ; on the north-west I by the Sirmur,' 
Rawain, Taroch, and Jubbal States (Punjab); , and on the' 1 
south-west by SahSranpur District. 

The District consists of two distinct portions. The greater 
part of it forms a gently sloping valley, 45 miles long and 15 to 
20 miles broad, between the Himalayas and the StWAUR UlLLS, 
divided into two parts by a connecting ridge, from wliich the 
eastern Dun slopes down to die Ganges and the western Dfln 
to the Jumna. The scenery of these mountain dales can hardly 
be surpassed for picturesque beauty even among the lovely 
slopes of the massive chain to which they belong. On the 
north, the outer range of the IiimBlnyns rises abruptly; to a 
height of 7,000 or 8,000 feet, with the hill station of MusSookie 
and the cantonments of .Landqur and CuaKRAia. , The 
SiwBliks rise with a more gentle slope on the south-west of the 
valley, but fall away suddenly to the great plain of the DoXb. 
The other portion of the District is the JuunsBr-Baivar pargatiti 
or Chakra ta taksil, which strikes north from the outer range of 
the Himalayas between the valleys of the Tons and Jumna, 
and consists of a confused mass of ridges and, 'spurs clothed 
with forest. The drainage of Jaunsar-Bawar falls into the 
Tons or the Jumna, which unite where they penetrate the 
outer range. The western Dim is drained by the Assn, winch 
falls into the Jumna, and the eastern Dfln by a network of 
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small channels which meet and diverge, again and again, before 
they join the Ganges. Both the Jumna and Ganges are here 
rapid rivers pouring over beds of boulders in several channels 
with islands between. 

The Siwalik range is composed in its lower and southern- Geology, 
most parts of middle Siwalik soft sandstone or sand-rock with 
a few thin mammalian fossil-bearing conglomerates, and along 
its crest of thick upper Siwalik conglomerates. These are all 
of fresh-water origin, and dip at low angles below the fiat surface 
of the valley. The latter is a broad expanse of recent gravels 
and consolidated fans of scree derived from the higher ranges. 

On the north of the valley the middle and upper Siwaliks again 
emerge, bent into sharp reversed folds by faulting against the 
older Himalayan series. The much-contorted outer Himalayan 
rocks include the slates and dark-grey limestones or dolomites 
of the Mussoorie ridge, the Jaunsar series of dark slates, 
quartzites, fine volcanic ashes, and basic traps, the Deoban 
massive limestone which comes above the latter and forms 
much of the rugged elevated country north of Chakrata, and 
finally the Mandhata conglomerates and Bawar quartz-schists, 
which lie flatly above both of the latter series. All these 
older rocks have proved unfossiliferous and are probably very 
ancient. Lead and sulphur mines are found on the Tons river 
at 3°° 43' N., and gypsum in the limestones below Mussoorie 1 . 

The arboreal vegetation of the Siwaliks consists largely of Botany, 
species occurring both on the lower slopes of the Himalayas 
and in the hilly districts of Central and Southern India. 
Epiphytic orchids are absent, and ferns are but few. The 
Himalayan long-leaved pine ( Pirns longi/olia ) is found, and 
the sal (Shorea robusla ) is here near its western limit and only 
appears in a stunted form. In the valley a rich vegetation is 
kept green throughout the whole year. The prevailing forest 
tree is so/, and the flora is an interesting mixture of species 
found in the plains and species from the lower hills. In the 
Himalayas the vegetation gradually changes at higher elevations 
to European genera, and the deodar \ silver spruce, and weeping 
pine are found 9 . 

The District is singularly rich in animal life, though the Fauna, 
game has been shot down lately. Wild elephants are found in 
the Siwaliks, and tigers, leopards, sloth bears, spotted and 
other deer, and monkeys in the forests. Among game 

1 H. S. Medlicott, Memoirs, Geological Suivey of India, vol. iii, pi. ii, 
and R. D, Oldham, Records, Geological Survey ef India, vol. xvj, pt. iv. 

- Gazetteer of the Himalayan Dutricts , i8Ss, vol. i, ehap.rii. 
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contain? its towns and 7,713 villages. The’ largest towns ate 
Meerut ( 118,129 with cantonments), Ai.fc.VRn (70,434 ), 
Sahara xj’iin (66,254 ), Hatiiras ( 42,578 ), Kuurja. ( 29,277 ), 
Peiiha ( 28,095 with cantonments), Hakdwar Union ( 25,597 ), 
Muzaffarjcagar ( 23,444), and Deoiianu ( 20,167). 

The chief places of commercial importance me Meerut, 
Snlwranpur, Aligarh (Kail), H&thras, Khurja, and Mnrafikr- 
nngnr ; but many other smaller towns are important centres of 
the grain trade. Hard wait and Garhmukxesak are famous 
For their religious associations. Hastinapur, now a tiny 
lianilet, is reputed to have been the capital of the Panrlava, 
kingdom. At ICals! there is a rock inscription of Asoka ; 
Baran or Bui-ANnsnAtm, Aligarh or Koil, and Saupuana 
have special associations, referred to in the articles on those 
places, while Meerut was the place where the great Mutiny 
first broke out in Northern India in May, 1857. 

Delira Dun District, — District in the Meerut Division, 
United Provinces, lying between sg 3 57' and 31“ T N. and 
77 ° 35 * an d 7 5 ° 18' E., with an area of 1,209 square miles. It 
is hounded on the north-east by the Tchrl Slate ; on ihc south- 
east by Gnrliwfil District ; on the north-west by die Sirnftr, 
Kawnin, Taroch, and Jubb.il States (Punjab); and on the 
south-west by Sahuranpur District. 

The District consists of two distinct portions. The greater 
part of it forms a gently sloping valley, 45 miles long and r,^ to 
20 miles broad, between the Himalayas and the SnVALIK Huts, 
divided into two parts by a connecting ridge, from which the 
eastern Don slopes down to the Ganges and the western Dfm 
to the Jumna. The scenery of these mountain dales can hardly 
be surpassed for picturesque beauty even among the lovely 
slopes of the massive chain to which they belong. On the 
north, the outer range of the Himalayas rises abruptly to a 
height of 7,000 or 8,000 feet, with, the hill station of Mossoorie 
and the cantonments -uf Dan pour, and Chakrata, The 
ShvSliks rise with a more gentle slope on the south-west of the 
valley, Imt fall away suddenly to the great plain of the Dolu. 
The other portion of the District is the JflurtsAr-B.1w.ir pixrgaria 
or ChakrfttS taiul, which strikes north from the outer range of 
the Himalayas between the valleys of the Tons and Jumna, 
and consists of a confused mass of ridges and spurt clothed 
with forest The drainage of JiumsSr-BSwar falls into the 
Tons or the Jurnntt, which unite 1 where they penetrate the 
outer Tange. The western DQn Is drained by the Asan, which 
falls into the Jumna, and the eastern Dun by a network of 
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small channels which meet and diverge, again and again, before 
they join the Ganges. Both the Jumna and Ganges are here 
rapid rivers pouring over beds of boulders in several channels 
with islands between. 

The Siwalik range is composed in its lower and southern- Geology, 
most parts of middle Siwalik soft sandstone or sand-rock with 
a few thin mammalian fossil-bearing conglomerates, and along 
its crest of thick upper Siwalik conglomerates. These are all 
of fresh-water origin, and dip at low angles below the Sat surface 
of the valley. The latter is a broad expanse of recent gravels 
and consolidated fans of scree derived from the higher ranges. 

On the north of the valley the middle and upper Siwaliks again 
emerge, bent into sharp reversed folds by faulting against the 
older Himalayan series. The much-contorted outer Himalayan 
rocks include the slates and dark-grey limestones or dolomites 
of the Mussoorie ridge, the Jaunsar series of dark slates, 
quartzites, fine volcanic ashes, and basic traps, the Deoban 
massive limestone which comes above the latter and forms 
much of the rugged elevated country north of Chakrata, and 
finally the Mandhata conglomerates and Bawar quartz-schists, 
which lie flatly above both of the latter series. All these 
older rocks have proved unfossiliferous and are probably very 
ancient. Lead and sulphur mines are found on the Tons river 
at 30° 43' N., and gypsum in the limestones below Mussoorie 1 . 

The arboreal vegetation of the Siwaliks consists largely of Botany, 
species occurring both on the lower slopes of the Himalayas 
and in the hilly districts of Central and Southern India. 
Epiphytic orchids are absent, and ferns are but few. The 
Himalayan long-leaved pine ( Pinus longifoit'a) is found, and 
the sal (S/iorea robusta) is here near its western limit and only 
appears in a stunted form. In the valley a rich vegetation is 
kept green throughout the whole year. The prevailing forest 
tree is sal, and the flora is an interesting mixture of species 
found in the plains and species from the lower hills. In the 
Himalayas the vegetation gradually changes at higher elevations 
to European genera, and the deodar, silver spruce, and weeping 
pine are found 2 . 

The District is singularly rich in animal life, though the Fauna, 
game has been shot down lately. Wild elephants are found in 
the Siwaliks, and tigers, leopards, sloth bears, spotted and 
other deer, and monkeys in the forests. Among game 

1 H. S. Medlicott, Memoirs, Geological Survey of India, vol. iii, pt. ii, 
and R. D, Oldham, Records , Geological Survey of India, vol. xvi, pt. iv. 

2 Gazetteer of the Himalayan Districts, 1882, vol, i, chap. to. 
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bin Is may hi; mentioned the bidet and grey partridge, pea- 
fowl, flnrinan, snipe, woodcock, pheasant, f(rc. The rivers 
abound in fish. Mnhseer of 40 lb. to 60 lb. werghtarc frequently 
caught, and so-called trout ( nhu) and other species are found 
in the smaller rivers. Tin; gum'h or fresh-vmter shark & also 
common. 

Extremes of heat and cold in the valley are unknown. The 
proximity of the Himfllayas cools the atmosphere; the hoi 
blasts from the plains do not reach so fat, while the heavy 
mins of the monsoon bring an abundant dotvnponr, and 
even in May and June occasional showers refresh the country, 
The eastern DQn Is feverish in the extreme, and k entirely 
deserted during the rainy season. The temperature in the 
valley ranges from 37 0 to tor 6 , while at MmsOOrib iL has a 
range from 27° to S i°. ■ 1 ;■ 

The rainfall varies much from one part of the District to 
another. At Debra it is 89 inches ; ui Rajpur, near the foot 
of the Himalayas, ter; at Mussoorie, 96 ; and at Clwhratfl, 
80 inches. The annual fall for the whole District averages 1 
95 inches, and any approach to a real drought is unknown 
within the memory of man. ~ , 1 

In the earliest ages of Hindu legend, Debra Dun formeJ 
part of the mythical region known as Ked 3 rkhand, the abode' 
of the great gorl Siva, whose sovereignty is still conimcnjc-rated 
in the name of the Sivvnlik Hills, Many generations Lifer, 
according to the most anctunt myths of the Aryan settlers, , 
tlie valley became bound up with die two great epics of the 
R.tm 3 yann and Mnhnbharftta. Hither came Rama' and hi* 
brother, to do penance for the death of the , demon-king, 
Ravana ; and here sojourned the five Pandava 'brethren n» 
their way to the inner recesses of the snowy range, wlicrc they 
finally immolated themselves upon the sacred peak of MaM 
Pamh. Another memorable legend connects the origin of, ilie 
little river StiswS with the prayers of 60,000 pigmy brahmans, 
whom India, the rain-god, had laughed to seem when he saw 
them vainly endeavouring to cross the vast lake formed by, 
a cow's footprint filled with water. The indignant pigmies set 
to work, by means of penance and mollifications, to create; 1 
ft second Indra who should supersede the reigning god ; and' 
when their mveat had Collected into the- existing river, the 
irreverent duty, alarmed at the surprising effect or their 
devotions, appeared their wrath through tlie good offices of 
Brahms. Traditions of a snake, Bamun, wiro hecirae lord nf 
the Dfln on the summit of the Nagadh Hill, sucm td point 

1 
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the valley, till the once fertile garden degenerated again into 
a barren waste. Four RfljaB followed one another on the 
throne; but the real masters were the turbulent tribes on every 
side, who levied constant blackmail from the Unfortunate 
cultivators. 

Meanwhile, the Gurkhas, a race of mixed Nepalese origin, 
were advancing westward, and reached at last the territories 
of Garhual. In 1803 Rajs Parduman Sah /lad before them 
from Srinagar into the Dfln, and thence to SahStanpur, wltfle 
the savage Gurkha host overran the whole valley unopposed. 
Their occupation of Dvhra Diln coincided in time yrfth the 
British entry into Saharanpur, and the great earthquake of 
j8oj proved the miraculous harbinger of either event. The 
Gurkhas ruled their new acquisition with a rod of iron, so that 
the District threatened to become an absolute desert Under 
the severe fiscal arrangements of the Gurkha governors, slavery 
increased with frightful rapidity, every defaulter being con- 
demned to lifelong bondage, and slaves being far cheaper in 
the market than horses or camels. From this unhappy com 
dition the advent of the British rule resened the feeble and 
degraded people. 

The constant aggressions of the Gurkhas against the frontier 
compelled the British Government to declare war in 1B14. 
Dchra wns immediately occupied, while siege was laid to 
the hill fortress of Nilapani nr KaiakGA, which fell after a 
gallant defence, with great loss to the besieging force. The 
remnant of its brave garrison entered the service of Kanjlt 
Singh, and afterwards died to a man in battle with the .Afghans, 
A resolution of Government, dated November t?, 1815, ordered 
the annexation of the new possession to SahRranpur ; while the 
Gurkhas, by a treaty drawn up in the succeeding month, for- 
mally ceded tire country. The organization of the District on 
the British model proceeded rapidly ; and in spite of an 
ineffectual rising of the disaffected GOjars and other predatory 
classes led by a bandit named KulwS, in rSs.j, peace was ntiver 
aumn seriously disturbed. Under the energy' and perseverance 
of its first English officials, the Dfln rapidly recovered Its pros- 
perity, Roads and canals were constructed; cultivation spread 
over the waste lands ; and the people themselves, awaking from 
their previous apathy, began to acquire habits of industry and 
self-reliance. Jnunsflr-Bawar, now included in the ChakratS 
lafuU, historically on integral portion of Slrmirr, lmd bieu con- 
quered in the same campaign ns the Dfln, but was at first 
erected into a separate charge under a Commissioner sub- 
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ordinate to the Resident at Delhi. In 1829, however, it was 
incorporated with the present District, of which it has ever 
since formed a part. The Mutiny of 1857 produced little 
effect in this remote dependency, cut off by the Siwaliks from 
direct contact with the centres of disaffection in the Doab or 
the Delhi Division ; and though a party of Jullundur insurgents, 

600 strong, crossed the Jumna into Dehra Dun, they traversed 
the District without stopping, and never came into collision 
with the pursuing troops. 

The Asoka inscription at KalsI has already been referred to. Archaeo- 
It is of great interest as preserving the names of the kings logy ' 
of western countries who were contemporaries of Asoka. At 
Madha on the Jumna, 25 miles north-east of KalsI, some old 
temples and interesting remains are found. The chief temple, 
called Lakkha Mandir, contains two inscriptions which, though 
undated, probably belong to about a.d. 600 to 800. One of the 
inscriptions refers to the founding of a temple by a princess of 
Jullundur in the Punjab *, An old temple at Rikhikesli, on the 
Ganges, which is said to have been built by Sankaracharya, 
marks a stage on the pilgrim route to BadrTnath. 

The number of towns in the District is 6, and of villages The 
4f6, The population at each Census in the last thirty years P eo P le> 
has been: (1872) 116,945, (1881) 144,070, (1891) 168,135, 
and (1901) 178,195. The District is divided into two tahsils, 

Dehra and Chakrata, the head-quarters of which bear 
the same names. The chief towns are the municipalities of 
Dehra and Mtjssoorie. There are three cantonments : at 
Dehra, Landour (adjoining Mussoorie), and Chakrata. 

The principal statistics of population in 1901 are shown 
below : — 
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416 

178.195 

147 

+ 6.0 
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Of the total population, 83 per cent axe Hindus, 14 pet 
cent. Musalmans, 1-8 per cent Christians, and 0*8 per cent 
Aiyas. Western Hindi is the principal language in the valley, 


1 Efigraphia fttdica, vol. i, p. 10. 
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while almost the whole of the people in the hills speak the 
JiumsarT dialect of Central Pah art. 

Cutes and The most numerous caste is that of Rajputs, who huhiber 
occap a- iz aoo, or more than one-fifth of the total number of Hindus 

(148,000), which is a high percentage for this caste. Chwu 3 rs 
(leather-workers and Inbourers) number ;i,oooj Brahmans, 
17,000; and Koris (weavers and labourers), is.qoo. Out of 
a Muhammadan population of 25,000, Shaikhs number S,ooo 
and Patterns 5,000. In the hill tracts of the District,' Rrah- 
nums and Rajputs are divided, ns in ICumaun, into the Khas 
branch and the ordinary divisions of these castes, the former 
being looked on as aboriginal. Among the Khas Rajputs 
polyandry is commonly practised. Of other castes peculiar to 
the District maybe mentioned the Bajjps (singers and musicians), 
6,000 ; and the Dorns (aborigines, now labourers), 8,00a 
Christian The number of native Christians is 1,305, while there ate, 
mtsMonj, 1^339 Europeans and Eurasians. The principal missions, with 
the dates of their foundation, nrc those of the American Reformed 
Presbyterian Church at Debra (1852) and Rujpur (1S6S) ; the 
Church Missionary Society at Annfield, with two out-stations 
(1857); and the Methodist Episcopal Church At Mussoorie, ■ 
with six out-stations (1859). Nearly half the native Christians 
belong to the last named. , " 

General In the hills, tillage is chiefly confined to the valleys or -to - 
terraces on the mountain slopes artificially inigated by dams 
diiions. and canals. In the valley agriculture Js earned on much as 
it is in the plains ; but the Dfin cultivator, escept in the Dehra 
plateau, is wanting in energy and skill. His cattle are weak, 
the holdings are small, and methods rude. There is some 
fine land in the eastern Dfln ; but the valley as a whole is not 
a good wheal country, and mins crops and cn>ps with long 
tap-roots do best. The surface soil is, as a rale, shallow, and 
bdow it lies a gravel subsoil which soon drains a Way the 
moisture from the upper layers. Thu ordinary crop seasons 
m die valley are the same as in the plains, but harvest js a 
month or two later. 

Chief agri- The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are given below, 

SSdis in square miles:— 
and ptinei- 
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The staple food-grains are wheat, rice, manta, and barley ; 
the areas under which in 1903-4 were 54, 32, 22, and 16 square 
miles. Maize, gram, and jowar are also important food-crops, 
with a total area of 15 square miles. Oilseeds were grown 
on 10 square miles, and tea plantations covered 8 square 
miles. In the hills, ginger, turmeric, and chillies are valuable 
crops. , 

The District does not produce any surplus of grain for export, Improve- 
and there is tn fact a considerable import, especially since the 
growth of Mussoorie and the extension of the railway. Dams tnml prac- 
made of wooden frames filled with boulders have been success- ticc - 
fully used to prevent erosion by torrents. The tea industry 
is not very flourishing, owing to the loss of the market in 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. Experiments in the cultivation 
of rhea fibre and in sericulture have not proved a success, 
and grants of waste land to European settlers have not been 
remunerative, largely owing to the difficulty of obtaining labour. 

Very few advances are taken under the Agriculturists' Loans 
Act; the amount lent in 1902 was only Rs. 5,000, and usually 
there are no loans. No money has been borrowed under the 
Land Improvement Loans Act. 

There are no special breeds of cattle or horses. Cattle- Cattle, 
breeding has been tried without success, and an attempt to ^ es, and 
improve the breed of sheep also failed. Goats are kept in very goats’ 
large numbers, and are penned on the land in the hills to supply 
manure. Owing to its cool climate, Dehra is a favourite place 
for keeping racing stables during the hot season. 

Of the total cultivated area, 22 square miles are irrigated Irrigation 
from Government canals and 15 from rivers and small reservoirs 
made by damming streams. There are only twenty-nine wells in 
the whole District, and the canals supply drinking-water as well 
as irrigation. The canals are small works, being improvements 
and restorations of watercourses made long before British rule. 

The principal channels are the Bijapur, drawn from the lesser 
Tons, a small stream in the centre of the valley ; the Katapathar, 
from the Jumna ; and the Rajpur, Kalanga, and Jakhan, from 
streams in the eastern Dun. The first of these was made as 
early as 1839. Till 1903 these canals were supplied by means 
of temporary dams, but permanent heads have now* been con- 
structed. Owing to the steep slopes and nature of the soil, 
erosion and percolation made masonry channels necessary j but 
the slopes are being reduced by providing falls, and the cost of 
extensions will be smaller. The total capital expenditure to the 
end of 1903-4 was 8 lakhs ; and in that year the gross income 

s 
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waste. The tahsil it well irrigated by the Upper Ganges Main 
Canal and the Deoband branch. In j 903-4 the area" under 
cultivation was 334 square miles, of which 127 were irrigated. 

Kairjina Tahsil, — North-western tahsil of Mnraffir- 
nngur District, United Provinces, lying beLween 29° 19* and 
an" 42' N, and 77° 2 and 77° 30' E., with aii area of .564. 
square miles. It comprises fmsparganas— 'KahHna, JhirrjhSna, 
Shamil, Th&na Bhawtm, and Bidaull— and was formerly known 
as Shamil Population increased from 200,157 in i8gr to 
214,679 in 1901. The iaktil contains five towns: namely, 
KAtRAHA (population, 19,304), the hcad-quartera, Thak.v 
Riiawah (8,861), Shajii.i (7,478), JalaiAhad (6,822), hud 
Jhijtjhana (5,094) ; and 256 villages. In 1903-4 the demand 
for land revenue was Rs. 3,86,000, and for cesses Rs, 50,000. 
The river Jumna forms the western boundary, and the adjoin- 
ing tract lies low and is intersected \>y jJilh ttnd watercourses. 
The eastern half of the tahsil is, however, part of the upland' 
tract and is irrigated by the Eastern Jumna Canal In 1903-4 
the area under cultivation was 291 square miles, of which 131 
were irrigated. 

Jiinsath TnhsTl. — South-eastern fa/atl of the Jducdfiir- 
nagnr District, United Provinces, lying between 29° to' and , 
29° 36' N. and 77° 36' and 7S 0 6' E., with ati area of 451 square 1 
miles. The population increased from 193,533 in 1891 to, 
216,411 in rqot. The tahsil contains four towns: namely, 
KirATAUi! (population, 8,695), MiuSNPUR (7,209), JS.NS.VTIt, 
(6,507), the tahsil head-quarters, mid BirflKAaUERi (6,316) ; 
and 244 villages. In 1903-4 the demand for land revenue 
was Rs. 3,60,000, and for cesses Rs, 47,000. The Ganges 
bounds the tahsil on the cast, and the low land on the bank 
of the river is swnmpy ; but the greater part lies on the upland 1 
and is protected by the Upper Ganges Main Omni and the 
Andpshahr branch In j 903-4 the area under cultivation was 
307 square miles, of which 1 1 5 were irrigated. 

Budhfinn. Tabsn. — South-western tahitl of Musdfor- 
nagnr District, United Provinces, lying between 39" iz 1 and 
29° 2 d X. and 77° 9' and 77® 4 s' E. t with an area of 2S7 
square miles. The population increased from 172, 688, in 
1S91 to 197,034 m 1901. There are two towns with a popu* 
latiou exceeding s,ood — Kaktihla (11,573) and Butman a 
(6,664), die tahsil head-quarters; and 149 villages.- In 
1903-4 the demand for land revenue was R& 4,09,060, and 
for cesses Rs. 50,000, The tahsil is the most thickly popu- 
lated in the District, supporting (Mi persons per square, mile. 
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as compared with a District average of 5a? j it is also the most 
closely cultivated, The Eastern J ummt Canal and the Deoband 
branch of the Upper Canges Canal provide canal-irrigation. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 333 square miles, of 
which 104 were irrigated, 

Bhuknrherl.— Town in the Jitnsath tahsji of Muzaffar- 
nagar District, United Provinces, situated in 29 0 30' N. and 
77° 57* E., 15 miies from Muzaflamagar town. Population 
(tgot), 6,316. The inhabitants are chiefly Jits, who attained 
considerable power in the days of Pathan supremacy. There 
is an old tomb of a saint who is reverenced throughout 
Northern India by the Hindus as Ghartb Nath, and by 
the Muhammadans as Gbarib Shab. 

Budhflna Town. — Head-quarters of the fa/isd of the same 
name in Muzaflfamagar District, United Provinces, situated in 
2 9 0 17' N. and 77 0 39' E., 19 miles south-west of Muzuffar- 
nogar town. Population (r9oi), 6,664. During the Mutiny 
the place was held by the rebels, but was retaken in September, 
1857. It lies close to the Hindan, but the main site is raised, 
and is fairly healthy. The town is administered under Act 
XX of 1856, with an income of Rs. i,ooo. Besides the tahsili, 
it contains three schools and a dispensary. 

Charthawal — Town in the District and tahsil of Muzaffar- 
nagar, United Provinces, situated in 29 0 33' N. and 77 0 36' E., 
7 miles north-west of MuznJTamagar town. Population (1901), 
6,336. Under native rule it Was tile head-quarters of an 
amt. It is now a small agricultural town, administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,500. 

Jalilliibad. — Old town in the Kairana tahsil of Muzafiar- 
nagar District, United Provinces, situated in 29 0 37' N. 
and 77 0 27' E., 21 miles from Muraflarnagar town. Popu- 
lation (1901), 6,822. It is said to have been founded by a 
Pathftn named Jalnl Khftn in the reign of Aurattgzeb. A 
mile away lie the ruins of the celebrated fort Ghausgarb, 
built by the Rohilla lender, Najlb Khan, with A beautiful 
mosque which was built by his son, Z&bita Khan. Jalalabad 
was often sacked by the Marilthas during the rule of 
Zfibita Kh5n, and a Maratha still holds a small gram 
close by. During the Mutiny the PathSns of this place 
remained quiet, and one of their leaders did good service 
as tahiddar of Thana Bhaivax after its capture. The 
town is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income 
or about Rs. 2,300, There ate two schools, with more than 
100 pupils. 
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Jaosath Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name in Muaafikmngar District, United Provinces, situated in 
2i]° i o' N. end 7J° jt' E., T4 miles from Mitzaffarrtagar town. 
Population (igoi), 6,507. The town is famous as the home of 
the Jftnsnth Saiyids, who held the chief power in the DeMii 
empire in the early part of the eighteenth century. Jansath 
was sacked and destroyed by a RohiUa force, under the" orders 
of the Wtutr Knmar-ud-dln, in 1737, and many Saiyids were 
slain or cvilcd ; but some of their descendants still live in 
the town. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
an income of about Rs. 2,000, Jftnsath contains d 'iduitl, 
an Anglo-vernacular school opened by private subscription, 
and a dispensary. Much hits been done lately to improve the 
place by paring the streets and the drains. 

Jbinjhana.— Town in the TCairavra Uhitl of MuzaffamngaT 
District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 31' N. and 77*,ij'E., 
on the left bank of the KathS, 30 miles from Mtizaffarnngar 
town. Population (iqot), 5,094. The town is the home of 
n family of Shaikhs who have resided here from nn early date. 
It contains a dargdh of a Muhammadan saim built in 1495 and 
several monuments of the Shaikhs, the chief being a mosque 
and tomb built in 1623. decorated with coloured tiles. , Jhin- 
jhana is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 1.700. It was formerly very dirty ; and although the 
streets have recently been paved, it is still unhealthy. 

KairSna Town. — l-Icad-quartcrs of the iahstf of the same 
name in MuwtfTnrnagar District, United Provinces, .situated in 
zif 2. 1 N. and 77 0 12' E. It is the terminus of a metalled 
toad from M uraflarnagar town. The population is increasing 
slowly and was 19,304 in ioot. Mukarab Khan, physitian 
to Jahangir and Shah Jaban, received the town and surrounding 
country as n grant. H e built a dargdk and laid out a beautiful 
garden with n large tank, and the town also contains 1 several 
mosques dating from the sixteenth and seventeenth .Centuries. 
Kairiina ts built partly on the low-lying Jumna kMdat and 
partly on the rising slope to the upland plain, and has a dean, 
well-paved bazar. The town was constituted a municipality 
in 1874. During the ten years ending rpor the income and 
expenditure averaged Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was Rs. 16,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 12,000) . and 
the expenditure was Rs, 18,000, Ornamental curtains arc 
made hero bv pasting small pieces of looking-glass on coloured 
cloth, fhero is a considerable amount of traffic in grain with 
both the Punjab and the railway, and a small calico-printing 
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industry. Besides the iahstff, there are a munstfi, a dispcraxiry, 
nn<l two schools. 

K&ndhlft. — T own in the Budbana tahtil of Muznffamagar 
District, United Provinces, situated in 39*' u ) N. and 77° 16' 
1 L, near the Eastern Jumna Canal. 29 miles south-west of 
Muzaflamtignr town. Population ( 1 902), 1 1 ,563. It is situated 
on low ground and the neighbourhood is swampy. The more 
important streets are metalled and drained. KSndhla was con- 
stituted a municipality in 1872. The income and expendi- 
ture during the ten years ending 1901 averaged Rs. 6,700. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. n,ooo, chiefly derived from octroi 
(Rs. 6,6oo); and the expenditure was Rs. 11,000. There is 
a considerable local trade in grain, cotton, and doth, which is 
manufactured here. The tahfili school had 130 pupils in 190.7. 

Kliataull.— Town in the Jfmsath iahsll of MuzafThrnagar 
District, United Provinces, situated in 29° t7* N. and 77 0 
44' 1 !., on the North-Western Railway and on the road from 
Meerut to Roorkee. Population is increasing steadily, and 
was 8,695 in J901. The town is of some age, and contains 
four large Jain temples and a large snmi built by Shah 
Jaliftn. It first became of importance during the Bihar 
famine of 1874, when all the surplus grain in the District was 
exported from the railway station. The streets have recently 
been paved and masonry drains constructed. Khntaull is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 3,000. Its trade is chiefly connected with the 
export of grain and sugar, and is largely in the hands of Jain 
merchants. The tahsil! school has 64 pupils, and nu aided 
Jain school 38. 

MJrhnpur. — Town in the Jfmsath Iahsll of Muzafihrnagar 
District, United Provinces, situated in 29 0 17' N. and 77 0 
57' E., 20 miles from Muzafiamagar town. Population (1901), 
7,309, It is the home of a family of Saiyids, descended from 
a member of the Chhatraurl branch of the famous Barlm 
Saiyids, Early in 1858 it was attacked by the Bijnor rebels, 
but successfully held by British troops. MlrSnpur is adminis- 
tered under Act XX of JS5G, with an income of about 
Rs. a,ooo. At one time there was ft large local trade in rice, 
sugar, salt, and grain; but the opening of the railway has 
diverted trade, to Khataull and Muzafiamagar. Blankets are 
still made to n large extent, and also coarse blue pottery and 
papier machtf goods. There are two small schools. 

Mtizatraraagnr Town . — Head-quarters of the District 
and iahsi! of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 
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scf 2 S' N. and 77 0 41 1 E., on the mam road Fromdtfeerut i(q 
Roorkec and Hard war, and on the North-Western Railway. 
The population is increasing rapidly: (1872) 10,793, (xSgt) 
i5,oSo, (1S91) 18,166, (1901) 23 » 444 . In 190 r Hindus 
numbered 12,847 and Musalmans 9,519. The town was 
founded by the son of Muzaffar Khan, Khfmd-Jah 5 n, in tho - 
reign of Sh 5 b Julian, about 1G33, close to the .site of an oldsr 
town known as Sanvat. It remained a place of 'little Importance, 
Until in 1824 it became the head-quarters of h sub-collectorsliip 
of SahSranpur District, and two years later Murfifinrmgar 
District was formed Jt is a closely-built town, crowded J 
with small streets, but is well situated on high laud above the 
Kail Nadi, to which the drainage is carried. Besides the 
ordinary offices, there are a town hall, high and middle schools, 
and male and female hospitals. There are no resident officials - 
besides those of the ordinary District staff. The American _- 
Presbyterian and Reformed Methodist Missions have biauchts 
here. Miuaffamagar was constituted a municipality in 1S72. ' 
The income and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 - 

averaged Its. 22,000. In 1903-4 the income was Its, 35,000, 
chiefly derived from octroi (Its. 21,000) and house tax 
(Rs, 6,000) 1 and the expenditure was Rs. 46,000. A drainage 
and paving project was completed in 1903 at a cost of more 
tlrnn Rs. 30,000, and the town is now very well drained. The 
place owes its prosperity largely to the export trade in wheat 
and sugar, and the only considerable manufacture is that of 
blankets. Every year in March a horse show is lidd here. 
The high school contains 230 pupils, the iah\ll school ifio, 
and a girls' school 35. 

Pur* — Town in the District and fn/ist/ oC Muznffarnagat, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 39' N. and jf 51' K, 16 
miles north of Muxaflhniagax town on die metalled toad to 
Roorkee, Population (1901), 6,384, The town is surrounded 
by fine groves and contains some good brick, houses, but 
the drainage is defective. In the low waste land close by 
an important camp is formed for artillery practice every 
cold season. The town is administered under Act XX of 
*856, with an income of about Rs. 1,500, 1 , 

Sharnlj. — Town in the Kairfltu tahsil of MuzafTaniagar 
District, United Provinces, situated in 29*^ '27' N, and 
77 *8 E,, on the metalled road from Muzafihrnagnr town 
to Kahuna. Population (1901), 7,478. It was originally . 
known as Muhammadpur Zanardar, and formed part of the 
grant made to Mukatrab Khan, physician to Jahangir and - 
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Shiih JabSn, The town was built later by a follower of 
Mnknrrab KhTin’s called Shysm. Tn 1794 it was the residence 
of a MarilthE commandant, who was suspected of intriguing 
with the Sikhs. Lakwa Dadit, the MarStha governor, sent 
George Thomas against the town. Thomas stormed it, and 
killed the commandant and his principal adherents. In 1804 
Colonel Hum was surrounded near this place by an over- 
whelming fore® of MarathSs, who were joined by the inhabi- 
tants, but he was relieved by the opportune advance of Lord 
Lake. During the Mutiny the ialt&ldar of Shamil gallantly 
held the town and kept communications open for several 
months, but was defeated and stain by the Shaikh zados of 
Thflnn Bhuwan in September, 1857. The head-quarters of the 
taftsll and tmnsifi have been removed to Kairana, owing to 
A terrible epidemic of fever. The place was once a muni- 
cipality, but decayed, and is now administered under Act XX 
of 1856, the income being about Rs. 2,500. Four schools 
are maintained. 

ThSnn Bhatvan. — Town in the KairSna taksil of Muzaflar- 
nagar District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 35' N. 
and 77 0 25' E., t8 miles north-west of Muzaffarnagar town 
on an unmctalled road. Population (1901), 8,861. In the 
Ain-i'AMaft the pargann is called Thana Bhlm } but the 
present name is said to be derived from an old temple of 
BhawanT, which is still much resorted to. The town was a 
centre of disaffection in 1857, when the inhabitants, headed 
by their K3zf, Mahbfib All IChan, and his nephew, Inayat All, 
broke into open rebellion. Among other daring feats, they 
captured the fn/tsi/l, then at Sham Li, and massacred the 113 
men who defended it, ThSna Bhawan was soon after taken by 
the Magistrate, with some Sikh and Gurkha levies, after a fight 
of seven hours. The walls and gates were levelled to the 
ground and no further disturbances took place. The town 
decayed after the Mutiny, but the population has increased 
during the last thirty years. It contains a primary school 
and some seventeenth-century mosques and tombs. It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, the income from house 
tax being about Rs. 2,500. 

Meerut District {Mtraih). -District in the United Pro- Bonn- 
vinccs, lying between 2S 0 33’ and 29° 18' N, and 77° 7' and d*ris*,«o- 
rs' E., with an area of 2,354 square miles. It is bounded JSriw’ 
on the north by Muraftarnagar District and on the south system, 
by BuluiuishahT, while the Ganges dirides it on the east from 
Moradabftd and Bijnor, and the Jumna on the west from the 
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Tun jab Districts of KamSl and Delhi. On the banks Of these 
great rivers are stretches of inferior low-lying khadar land. 1 
The rest of the District is, for the most part, ft level Upland, - 
the edges of which are scored by ravines. This may he dirided- 
into three main tracts. The western division, stretching almost 
to the Upper Ganges Canal, has an extraordinarily rich and 
uniform soil, except immediately above the rivers Jumna and 
Hindoo. East of this lies a shallow depression with poor 
natural drainage. The third tract, extending to the high hanks 
of the Ganges, is characterized by the presence fof sandy 
dunes, which are scattered in %'arious directions in the eastern 
portion, but form a well-defined ridge in the west. 1 

Besides the Jumna and the Ganges, the most , important 
river is the Hindak, which runs through the west of the 
District and has a considerable area of khadar land. Two 
small streams called ChhoiyH, and a cut called the Aha Hfllfi, 
carry off part of the drainage of the central depression and 
the eastern tract into the ill-defined bed of the Kali KaI'I 
(East). In the extreme east of the District the Itflrhgnnga, 
or * old Ganges,’ forms a chain of swamps close below the old 
high bank. 

Meerut is situated entirely in the Ganges alluvium, and 
katskar and saline efflorescences are the only minerals. 

The botany of the District presents no peculiarities. There 
is very little natural jungle, and grazing land is chiefly found 
in the Ganges and Jumna kkadars, and to a less extent along 
the Hindan. The District is, however,, well wooded, and 
groves cover 21 squnre miles. The commonest -tree is the 
mango, but the M and guava are largely grown for fruit, and 
the shrsltom is planted in the road and canal avenues., , r . 1 

Leopards are fairly common in the Ganges khadar and 
ravines, but tigers are extremely rare. Antelope are numerous 1 
tn most parts of the District ; Meerut is famous for wild hog, 
and the pig-sticking competition held annually for the Kfidir 
{khadar) Cup in March or April is well-known. Other animals 
found include the wolf, fox, jackal, hpg deer, and , 

Game birds are numerous. Duck and leal are found along 
the Ilfirhganga and other rivers, and in the larger Swamps 
in the interior. Snipe, geese, black and grey partridges, quail, 
pigeons, and sand-grouse are also common. 

The comparatively high latitude and elevated position of 
Meerut make it one of the healthiest Districts in the plains of 
India. From November to March the weather is coot and 
invigorating, hoar-frost being frequently found in. January at nn 
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early hour of the day. The hot westerly winds begin in April, 
and the tains set in about the end of June. The mean 
temperature is about yf, ranging from 57° in Jnnuary to 
f)t° in May or June, ‘ 

The District is practically the meeting-place of the Bengal Rninrall. 
and Bombay monsoon currents. The annual rainfall for thirty' 
years has averaged 29 inches j but it varies in different parts, 
and the south-west of the District receives less than the north- 
east. Considerable fluctuations occur, and in five years end- 
ing 1895 die average was 47 inches, while it sometimes falls 
below 20 inches. 

The District is connected with the earliest traditions of the History. 
Lunar race of the Hindus. A small hamlet on the high bank 
of the Ganges is believed to mark the main site of HastinSpur, 
the capital of the Knuravas and Pandavas, which was washed 
away by the Ganges. The Asoka pillar, now standing on the 
ridge at Dr.Mii, is said to have been removed from near 
Meerut city, and remains of Buddhist buildings lutve been 
discovered near the Jfima Mosjid. In the eleventh century a.d. 
the south-western part of the District was held by Har Dat, 
the Dor RSja of Banin or Bulandshahr, who was defeated by 
Mahmild of Ghazni in roi8. According to tradition, the north 
of the District was held by the TagSs, who were driven south 
and cast by tire Jats. The Meos were called in by the Gahlots 
and expelled the Dora. The first undoubted Muhammadan 
invasion was that of Kutb-ud-dln, the general of Muhammad 
-Ghorl, in 1 tgs, when the city of Meerut was taken and all the 
Hindu temples were converted into mosques. Under suc- 
ceeding SultHns we hear little of the District, which may 
therefore be considered to have escaped any notable mis- 
fortune, until the Mongol invasion of rspS. Timflr swooped 
down upon Meerut with more than ordinary barbarity, and was 
met with equal Hindu obstinacy. At the fort of Loni, many 
of the Rajputs burned their houses, with their women and chil- 
dren within, and then sallied out to sell their lives as dearly 
as they could. After the capture, Timflr ordered the massacre 
of all the Hindu prisoners in his camp, whom he himself 
represents as numbering too, 000 persons. He then went on 
to the sack of Delhi, and returned to the town of Meerut, 
then ruled by an Afghan chief named I lias. Timflr first 
made his approaches by mining, and on the second day carried 
the walls by storm. All the males were put to the sword, 
nhd the fortifications and houses of the Hindus razed to the 
ground. Thence his army proceeded northward along the 

x 2 
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two great rivers, taking every fort, town, and village they’ 
passed. 

The firm establishment of the Mughal dynasty In th,e, 
sixteenth century, and the immediate neighbourhood of their . 
court, gave Meerut a period of internal tranquillity and royal 
favour. The valley of the Jumna became a favourite hunting 
resort for the imperial family and their great officers. Pleasure- 
gardens and game-preserves were established in the low-lying 
tracts just opposite Delhi; while it was for the purpose of 
watering one of these that the Eastern Jumna Canal was first 
designed. After die death of Aurattgzeb, Met-rut, though' 
nominally subject to the Delhi emperor, was really ruled by 1 
local chieftains : the Saiyids of Mlizaflarnagar in the north, ■ 
the Jnts in the south-east, and the Gttjors along, the Ganges 
and in the south-west. It was also exposed to the sfcmo 
horrors of alternate Sikh and Maratha invasibns which 
devastated the other parts of the Upper Doab; while the Jfits 
and Rohillas occasionally interposed, to glean the remnant of 
the plunder which remained from the greater and mow 
fortunate hordes. 

From 1707 till 1775, Meerut was the scene of perpetual 
strife ; and it was only rescued from anarchy 'by the exertions 
of a European military adventurer, Walter Reinhardt or 
Sombre, one of the many soldiers of fortune who were 
tempted to try their destinies in Upper India during the 
troubled decline of the Delhi dynasty. After perpetrating tire 
massacre at Patna, 2763, Reinhardt established himself at 
Sardhana in one of the northern parganas of Meerut j and 
on his death in 1778 left his domains to his widow, generally 
known as the Begam Sumrfi, from the assumed name of her 
husband. This remarkable woman was of Arab descent, rind ' 
originally followed the trade of a dnfltctng-girb .After her , 
marriage with Reinhardt, she was baptized into 'the Roman 
Catholic Church, to which she became a. considerable 
benefactress. Meanwhile, the southern portion of the District 
still remained in its anarchic condition under MaratbH rule, 
until the fall of Delhi in 1S03, when all the country in the ; 
possession of Sindhia between the Jumna and the Ganges was 
ceded to the British, Thu Begam, who lmd up till that dote 
given assistance to tjindhiit, thereupon made .submission to the 
new Government, to which she remained constantly faithful 
till her death in 1836. 

Meerut has few historical incidents to show during the 
early British period ; but it has been rendered memorable by 
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the Active part which it took in the Mutiny of 1857, being the 
place where the first outbreak occurred in Upper Indio. 

Prom the beginning of the yenr disquieting rumours hod been 
Afloat among the native troops, and the greosed-cart ridge 
fiction had spread widely through their ranks. In April, 
n trooper named Brijmohnn informed his comrades that lie 
had used the new cartridges, and all would have to do so 
shortly} hut within a few days Brijmohan’s house was set 
on fire, and from that time nets of incendiarism became 
common. On May 9, some men of the 3rd Bengal Cavalry, 
who lmd refused to use die cartridges, were condemned to 
ten years’ imprisonment. Nest day. Sunday, May 10, their 
comrades took the fatal determination to mutiny; and at 
$ p.m. the massacre of Europeans in the city began. 

The subsequent events belong rather to imperial than to 
local history, and conld not be adequately summed up in 
a brief rinttn/. It must suffice to say that, throughout the 
Mutiny, the cantonments remained in the hands of the British 
forces, and the District was on the whole kept fairly clear of 
rebels. Meerut was more than once threatened by Walldad 
Khan, the rebellions chieftain of MalSgarh in Bulnndshnhr 
District; but his demonstrations were never very serious. 

The greatest peril lay in the threatened attack by rebels from 
Kohilkhand, which was successfully warded ofT. Indeed, it is 
a noticeable fact that the very city where the Mutiny broke 
out, and where the first massacre took place, was yet held by 
a small body of Europeans, surrounded by thousands of 
disaffected natives, under the very shadow of Delhi, from the 
beginning to the cud of that desperate struggle. 

Though many places are connected by tradition with the Archn?o- 
events related in the MahJtbharata, such as Hastinapur, logy ’ 
Bagupat, Gakhmuktesar, PARicmtATciARn, Putb, and Bar* 
nSwfl, very ancient temples or other archaeological remains 
have not been discovered. A mosque built by Balban stands 
nt Gathrauktesnr, and there are a few Muhammadan buildings 
dating from the Mughal dynasty at Meerut. 

The District contains 57 towns and 1,494 villages. The The 
population is rising steadily. The number at the last four f«P lc - 
enumerations was as follows : (1872) 1,276,167, (i88t) 
*.313^37. (* 891 ) i !39 1 '45®» an(1 ( r 9°0 riS4o»*75- The 
increase in the last decade (xo-6 per cent.) was sb£ times 
as great as the Provincial average. There arc six taJisi/s — 
Meerut, Ghaziaiud, Mawana, Bagupat, Sardhana, and 
Hafur— the head-quarters of each being at a town of die 
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same name. The chief towns are the municipalities fyf 
Mherot^ the Disttict hend-qaarters, . Hapor, SannjuNA. 
GhaziabId, Mawana, and the 1 notified areas’ of Barxdt 
I iAdfrAT, Piuchua, and Shaudara, The principal Bt.-vlistits 
of population in 1901 -are shown below: 
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The four missions at work are the Roman Catholic, the 
Church Missionary Society, the American Methodist, and the 
Reformed Presbyterian Churches. Silrdhnna. 5 s the chief 
station of the Roman Catholics, who commenced work them 
at the end of the eighteenth century under the Begatn Sumrfl. 
The Church Missionary Society’s mission dates from 1S15, and 
the other two missions are of recent institution. The latter 
admit converts easily, and chiefly labour among the tower 
classes. 


As is usual in the Upper Doftb, the Jfits are the best 
cultivators, and all good land is manured whether near the 
village site or not. The soil varies from sand to thick clay ; 
hut the greater portion is a fertile loam, and mast of the 
District is capable of irrigation from canals or wells. The 
Ganges and Jumna and, to a smaller extent, the Hindoo 
MtJdnrs are preenrious tracts ; but the District as a whole ranks 
as one of the finest in the United Provinces. 

The tenures are those common in the United Provinces. 
More than 50 per cent, of the total area is held in bhaiyachctra 
tenure ; nearly 22 per cent, in imperfect faUidari j and the 
rest in perfect pntthi&ri and samlndari in equal proportions. 
The main statistics of cultivation in 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 
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Wheat and gram are the most important food-grains, cover- 
ing an area of 634 and 241 square miles respectively, or 36 and 
14 per cent, of the not area cropped. Maize and jtnvur, with 
189 and 164 square miles, arc also important. The most 
valuable of the other crops are sugar-cane (179 square miles) 
and cotton (60 square miles). 

In the khadar % cultivation depends chiefly on the season, improve, 
and in dry years considerable areas may be sown. The strik- ^ e ^J n 
ing feature of the District during the last thirty years is the a£ 2 f # 
increase by about 50 per cent in the arc* under sugar-cane, pmcrice. 
which is now the crop from, which die tenants pay their rent 
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nncl the zaMn&rs thc-ir revenue. The area, crapped 1 in two 
consecutive harvests in the same year* especially with make 
in the autumn and wheat mixed with peas, 4 «l, in the spring, 
is also increasing. The afea under cotton haa declined, and 
indigo is grown only b>* ft few of the large za/tfltufiiHi. There 
is ft, small, but steady, demand ,for loans under the Agricul- 
turists’ Loans Act, amounting to about Rs. 2,006 annually, j hm 
advances under the Land Improvement Loans Act are rarely 
taken. Out of Rs, 16,000 advanced during the ten years ending 
1900, Rs. 11,000 was advanced in the last year. ' A grtaitdca] 
has been done to improve the drainage of -the District, by 
deepening and straightening some of the rivers, such as the 
East Kfiil Nadr and its tributaries, the two Chhoiy.TS, and by 
making cuts in other places'. In the south-west of the District 
an embankment has beat made to prevent flooding from the 
Jumna. 

Cattle, Private enterprise has done- Something to improve the 

''°dS’e ordinftr >’ * 11 ^ edor Lreed of cattle, and several -(tmlndars have- 

M ‘ imported good bulls from Hissar. The best of the cuttle 
have beat imported tom the same place, but many good 
animals are notv bred locally. Horse-breeding has become , 
an important business. Stables for a Government stud Were 
established at Bilbngnrb near Hiipur in 1823, and many aitwfC- , 
Jars turned their attention to horse-breeding. The marts Were 
subsequently disposed of, though stallions are still kept by' 
Government. There has been 0, considerable, improvement in , 
the lost thirty years, and chargors are bred for the native 
cavalry and mounted police. Besides the stallions at Bobu- 
garb, twelve others were maintained by Government in 1903, , , 
when the supervision of horse-breeding was transferred from ‘ 
the Civil Veterinary to the Remount department. Good 
mules are also bred from Government donkey stallions. The 
sheep and goats of I he District are of the ordinary inferior 
breed. 

Irrigation. About 90 to do per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated " 
according lo the season. In 1903-4 canals irrigated 494 
square miles, wells 171, and other sources 10, The west of 
the District is supplied by the Eastern the 

centre by the Upper Gances Canal, and tbe Cast by the 
Antlpshnhr branch of the latter. Canals have to ft large 
extent superseded welts ; and the area irrigated in the eastern, 
tract has benefited especially, as web-irrigation was rare. It is 
only in parts of the Sardhana and Hiipur tttfails that well- 
irrigation supplies ft. larger area than, canals. 
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The chid" mineral product is knttkar, which occurs in blocks MSaemls. 
ps well ns in nodules, und is used for road-metalling and for 
ranking lime, ns well ns for building purposes. Up to 1835 
salt was largely manufactured, and a little saltpetre is still 
prepared. The saline efflorescence called rch^ which contains 
carbonate of soda, is used for making country glass, and also 
in dyeing and washing clothes. 

The most important industry is tanning, though there is Arts and 
no large tannery. Much of the out-turn is exported to Cnwn- ”^ urnc ' 
pore and Calcutta, but a fair amount is made up on the spot 
into shoes and sent to Delhi. Cotton-weaving is carried on 
largely at Meerut and scvcrnl other places, but only for the 
local market. More than half the raw cotton grown is exported 
to Cawnporo and Calcutta. Two cotton presses at Hapur 
employed 263 persons in *904. The North-West Soap Com- 
pany, Limited, at Meerut employs about forty hands, and an 
ice factory about twenty. There are also eleven indigo fac- 
tories, and a small Hour-mill and oil-mill. Blankets are made 
at Nirpura in the Sordhana fa/ist/, ornamental pottery at Baha* 
durgurh in the Hapur taJuiI, and cheap cutlery, glass bangles, 
jewellery, and furniture are turned out nt a few centres. 

The exports consist chiefly of wheat, sugar, oilseeds, and Commerce, 
cotton, while the imports arc metals, cotton doth, building 
materials, gfa, drugs, and spices. The municipalities are the 
Chief centres of trade, especially Meerut, Hapur, and Ghazi- 
flbad. Internal traffic is very large. The sugar goes largely to 
the Punjab and Kfijputarm, while wheat is exported to Europe. 

A large proportion of the trade finds its way to Delhi. Timber 
and bamboos are brought to Meerut from the forests farther 
north by the Upper Ganges Canal and the Ganges. 

Trade has been greatly fostered by the improvement of ■Rnihrays 
communications. The oldest railway is the East Indian, which ttn<J roa<55, 
just cuts across the south-west comer of the District. It was 
followed by the North-Western, which passes through the 
middle. In 1900 a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Rail- 
way was opened, which traverses the southern part. Another 
important branch of the same line connects Meerut chy with 
Hapur, and will be continued through Bulandshabr to 
Khubja. The rich tract between the North-Western Railway 
and the Jumrm is to be opened up by a light railway from 
Shflhdara on the East Indian Railway opposite Delhi to 
Saharanpur. 

The total length of metalled Toads is sifi miles, which is 
only exceeded in one District in the Provinces ; of these, 
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gs miles are Provincial ant! the rest local. There are aUor 
3$: mites of umnelalled roads maintained from, Local fumk 
There ate avenues of trees along about rSo miles. The Western 
part of the District is most in need of better communications, 
which will be supplied by the light railway referred to above ■ 

The Upper Doab was ravaged by famine at frequent inter- 
vals before British rule, and the disorder of the eighteen ll; 
century frequently caused distress ; but Meerut is not spcdaliy 
mentioned by the native historians. There was frequent dis- 
tress in the early years of the nineteenth century, and the 
famine of 1S37 was exceptionally Severe. In 1860, after the 
disastrous effects of the Mutiny, famine was imminent ; hut, 1 
tire railway works in the south-east of the District gave employ- 
ment to thousands. The famines of r868 and later years 
hardly affected the District adversely, and relief' works have', 
chiefly been required for starving immigrants. ^Diis result 
is largely due to the perfect system of canal-irrigation, and 
the sturdy nature of the peasantry. In 1896-7, when famine 
raged elsewhere, the Jats of Meerut prayed openly for n 
continuance of the high prices which gave them sudi hand- 
some profits. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a Joint and Assistant 
Magistrate belonging to the Indian Civil Service, and by five 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India, all residing at MeuniL 
There is a iahitfddr at the head-quarters of each of flic six 
taksils . 

The District and Sessions Judge has jurisdiction os r er the 
whole District, and also civil jurisdiction over the Siknndrabad 
fa/uil of Bulandsbahr District, He is aided by an Assistant 
Judge, a Subordinate Judge, and two Munsifs. In tgoa then; 
were two additional Munsifs, and an additional Judge 'was 
sanctioned for three years. A few village Munsifs have also 
been appointed. There is a special Cantonment Magistrate, 
with an assistant, at Meerut. As usual, the most common 
forms of crime arc burglary and petty theft j but - murder, 
robber)*, and dacoity are more frequent than in most Districts. 
Cases of rioting and criminal trespass are very common, and 
the Gajars in the Ganges and Jumna khfiditrs are notorious 
cattle thieves. Female infanticide was practised by Gfljats 
and Jats, especially the former, but has nearly died out. 

The area comprised in the District was acquired in iSoj., 
and was at first administered as part of Sabanmpur, of which 
it eventually formed the southern division with a Collector at 
Meerut. In r$i8 a separate District was made, which was 
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further Subdivided in 1824 by the removal of parts of what 
are now Jlulandshahr and MurafTamagar. Tlie early land 
revenue settlements were simply based on the previous 
demands, and consisted of two for a year each and two for 
three years, each, the last being extended up to 1815, when 
n settlement was effected for five years. No records exist of 
the subsequent arrangements Ull the first regular settlement 
was made between 1835 and 1837. There were signs of the 
coming competition for land, but rents were still mostly in 
kind. Tim assessment was based on rates ascertained by 
converting average produce at market values, the rates being 
modified according to the condition of villages. A large part 
of the District had formed the jngir of tire Begam SumrO, 
which lapsed in 1836. Her system had been one of rackrent, 
qualified by an intimate knowledge of die cultivators and 
liberal advances. Thu total demand fixed for the whole 
District was 18*3 lakhs. The second settlement was made 
between 1865 and 1870, when the demand was raised to 21-8 
lakhs, though die share of the rental ‘assets’ taken had been 
reduced from 70 to 50 per cent In this settlement, also, 
rates were calculated on produce, having regard to soil classifi- 
cation. The last settlement was completed in rgoi. It was 
based on the rental ‘ assets,’ but involved a careful soil classifica- 
tion and the fixing of standard circle rales, which were of 
special importance, ns nearly half of the area was not subject 
to cash rents, most of it being under proprietary cultivation. 
A very minute analysis of the rents actually paid was thus 
required, and the proportionate rental value of different soils 
was ascertained. The rents paid by occupancy tenants were 
enhanced in many cases, and the revenue finally fixed was 
29*9 lakhs, representing 48 per cent, of the corrected rental 
•assets.' The incidence per acre of cultivation is Rs. 2-14-0, 
being the highest for any District in the Provinces. It 
varies in different parts from Rs. s near the Ganges khadar 
to more than Rs. 4 in the west. The collections on account of 
land revenue and total revenue are shown below, in thousands 
of rupees: — 
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Besides the five municipalities, Meerut, GlmziabSd, Hupur, 
Sardhana, and MawlinJi, four oilier towns which were formerly »««. 
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municipalities became ‘ notified areas 1 in April, 1904, There 
are also eighteen towns administered under Act' XX of 1S56. 
Beyond the limits of these places, local affairs Are managed by 
the District board, which has an income of more than 2 lathi. 

In 1903-4 the expenditure amounted to 2-6 lakhs, of which 
x-x lalths was spent on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police is aided by aa 
Assistant and six inspectors. There are x6cr other officers - 
and 633 men belonging to the regular police, 439 muni- 
cipal and town police, and 2,267 village and road polio.-. 
The District jail contained a daily average of 574 prisoners 
in 1903. 

In 1901 the percentage of the population able to read and 
write was 3.1 (5.6 males and 0-3 females), which is, exactly the 
Provincial average. The proportion is, however, unduly raised 
by the considerable number of Jains, Aryas, and Christians in 
the District, and is distinctly lower in the case of Hindus (2-7) 
and Muhammadans (2). In 3880-1 there were 214 public 
institutions with 6,677 pupils, and these had increased to 24S 
institutions with 9,849 pupils in 1900-1. , In 1903-4, 277 vach , 
schools contained 12,850 pupils, of whom 550 were girls} 
and there were besides 391 private institutions with 5,235 
pupils. Meerut City contains an Arts college/ a normal 
school, and three high schools. Of the public institutions, 362 
are managed by the District or municipal boards and onJy 2 
by Government. About half the total expenditure on educa- 
tion of Ks. 96,000 is met from Local and municipal funds, 
and a quarter from fees. ‘ 1 1 

In 1903 there were 14 hospitals and dispensaries, with 
accommodation for rS3 in-patients. In the. same year 134,000 
cases were treated, of whom 1,839 were in-patients, and 10,214 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs, 19,000, 
chiefly met from Local and municipal funds. 

More than 50,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 
I 9 ® 3 ~ 4 , showing a rale of 33 per 1,000 of population. , Vac- 
cination is compulsory only in the municipalities arid in the 
cantonment of Meerut. 

[H. R. Ncvill, District Gazetteer (1904); IL W..G®Wi, 
Settlement Report ( 1 90 r).] 

Meerut Tahsll, — Centra) northern fa/isit of Meerut 
District, United Provinces, co-extensive with the fargrtM of 
Meerut, and lying between 28° 52' and 29 0 14' N. and 77'' 
and 77 0 52' E,, with an area of 364 square miles. On the west 
the Hindoo divides it from the Baghpat and part of the Sardlionfl 
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tahsUi , but other boundaries are artificial. The population 
rose from 326,054 in rSgi to 342,143 in 1901. There are 380 
villages and five towns, of which Meerut (population, 118,129), 
the District and iahsll head-quarters, and Lmvar. (5,046) 
are the most important. In 1903-4 the demand for land 
revenue was Rs. 5,22,000, and for cesses Rs, 87,000. The 
iafuil has the highest density of population (940 persons per 
square mile) in the District (average 654), owing to the in- 
clusion of Meerut city. Along the Hindrtn there is a narrow 
stretch of Mtadar which is liable to deterioration, but more 
than half the tahsil is a level upland of first-class soil. The 
eastern portion is intersected by the East Kill Nadi and its 
tributaries the two ChboiySs and the Abu NalS., which flow in 
badly-dcfincd channels. The channel of the Kail Nadi has 
been deepened and straightened, and other cuts have been 
made ; but the drainage is still defective, and in this tract cul- 
tivation is continually interrupted by patches of reh, It is 
sandy towards the north, and a well-defined sandy ridge strikes 
from north to south on the eastern border. Between the 
Hindan and the Kali Nadt the Upper Ganges Canal provides 
ample means of irrigation; but east of tire K 51 I Nadt the 
villttges depend chiefly on wells, most of which are of masonry. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 277 square miles, of 
which 122 were irrigated. 

Ghaziabad Tahsil. — South-western inhsil of Meerut Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the farganas of Jalalabad, 
LonT, and Dfisna, and lying between 28° 33' and 28° 56' N. 
and 77 0 13' and 77 0 46' E,, with on area of 493 square miles. 
The Jumna forms the western boundary. The population 
rose from 247,141 in 1891 to 276,518 in 1901. Tire lahsil 
contains 332 villages and nine towns, of w r hich the most im- 
portant are Gjiaziabad (population, 11,275), the tahsil head- 
quarters, Pu.khua (5,859), SiiAKOARA (5,540). and Farjd- 
n agar (5,620). In 1903-4 the demand For land revenue was 
Rs. 4,85,000, and for cesses Rs, 80,000. The tahsil is one of 
the poorest in the District, the density of population being only 
562 persons per square mile, while the District average is 654, 
The Hindan passes through the western portion and the 
Chhoiya, a tributary of the East Kail Nadi, through the cast. 
The worst tract, a sandy area cut up by ravines, lies between 
the Hindan and the Jumna ; but the north-east comer, which 
forms a lndly-drained basin, is also very poor. On the other 
hand, communications by both railway and road are excellent. 
The inhsil is well supplied by irrigation from the Upper Ganges 
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and Eastern Jumna Canals. In 1903-4 the area under culti- 
vation was 349 square miles, of which 180 weni irrigated 
Indigo is a more important crop here than elsewhere, white 
sugar-cane is less grown than in the rest of the District. - 

Maw an a Tabs!!. — North-eastern (ahslloi Meerut District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pargauas of HnstmSpur arid 
Kithor, and lying between »8° 50' and 39° i6'N. and 77^47 
and ~ 3 C 8’ E., with an area of 431 square miles. The popula- 
tion rose from 177,868 in 1891 to 200,399 in 1 901. There 
arc 24S villages and four towns, the largest of which ate 
Mawana (population, 9,207), the tafisil head-quarters, Paiuch- 
hatgakh (6,278), and Pha lauda (5,214). In 1903-4 the 
demand for land revenue was Rs. 3,56,000, and for cetyes 
Rs. 57,000. The iahfit is the most sparsely populated in the 
District, containing only 465 persons per square mile agnimt 1 
an average of 654. It consists of two distinct portions. The 
greater part lies in the upland area, which descends by a series 
of ravines to the Ganges khadar On the east. The uplands are ■ 
intersected by well-marked ridges of sand, and' have profited 
enormously by the irrigation supplied from r the Aniipstedrr 
branch of the Upper Ganges Canal, as wells are difficult and 
costly to make. The khadar is damp, and immediately balpw 
the edge of the upland lias a scries of swamps marking aw old 1 . 
bed of the Ganges, which now flows on the eastern boundary ; 
a great part of it is fit only for grazing. In 1903-4 thearcA 
under cultivation was 273 square miles, of which S9 werts 
irrigated. 

Baghpat TahsTl, — North-western iahsil of Meerut District, 1 " r 
United Provinces, comprising the patganasof Bnghpat, Barntit,. 
KutSua, and Clihaprauli, and lying between 28° 4 7' and 18 , 

N. and 77° 7' and 77 0 29' E., with an area of 405 square miles. , 
The population rose from 259,656 in xfigr to 297,506 m 1901- 
There nre 2iS villages and six towns, the chief of which are 
Baraitt (population, 7,703), Baghpat (5,972), (he taftsU heath , 
quarters, Khekra (8,918), and ChhapraulT (7,058). In - 
1 9 0 3-4 the demand for kind revenue wasi Rs. 6,65,000, nod . 1 
for cesses Rs. 1,07,000. The density of population is high,' , 
being 735 persons per square mile. The tahill lies between 
the Jumna and Hindani but even the narrow khadars of IhW® 
rivers are fairly fertile, and » great part consists of an excellent 
loam, while ample irrigation is provided by the Eastern Jumna 
Canal. Tp 1903-4 the area under cultivation wits 336 square- 
miles, of which ryo ivete irrigated. 

Sardhana TahsTl . — Tahiti of Meerut District, United 
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Provinces, comprising the fttrgtwtit of Sardbana and Bnmftwn., 
and lying between 39^ r'and 39° i6 / N. and 77 0 19' and 77 0 
43' £., with an area of 25° square miles. The imputation rose 
from 168,693 in 1891 to 180,141 in 1901. There are 134 
villnpus and only one town, Sardhana (population, 12,467), 
the to foil head-quarters. In 1903-4 the demand for land 
revenue wits Rs. 3,70,000, and for cesses Rs, 59,000, The 
to foil is thickly populated, supporting 721 persons per square 
mile. It lies In the north of the uplands of the District, and 
its two pargatm arc separated by the river Hindan, which is 
also joined by the KrishnL Both these rivers are fringed with 
ravines ; but the in fail is a fertile tract, well irrigated by the 
Upper Ganges and Eastern Jumna Canals. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 201 square miles, of which 83 were 
irrigated. 

Hfipur Tahstt. — South-eastern tofoil of Meerut District, 
United Provinces, comprising tire parganas of Hiipur, Snrawa, 
Garhmuktcsar, and Pflth, and lying between 28° 35' and 28° 
54' N- and 77 0 41' nnd 78° 12' E., with an area of 411 square 
miles. The population rose from 213,047 in i8qt to 243,468 
in 1901. There arc 292 villages and two towns, Hapur (popu- 
lation, 17,796), the to foil head-quarters, and Garhmoktesar 
(7,616). In 1903-4 the demand for land revenue was 
Rs. 4,04,000, and for cesses Rs. 68,000. The density of 
population is low for this District, being only 592 persons per 
square mile. On the east there is a considerable area of 
hhddar land bordering on the Ganges, which forms the eastern 
boundary. Above this lies a broad stretch of upland, much of 
which is intersected by ridges of sand ; but irrigation from the 
Anupshahr branch of the Upper Ganges Canal bos Tendered 
the cultivation of most of this productive. In the cast the 
Killl Nadi rans through high bhur, and other streams flow in 
narrow deeply cut channels. Many drains have been made 
to carry off the flood-water from above, but the tract is still 
precarious. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 320 
square mites, of which 112 were irrigated. 

Sard liana Estate. — An important estate in Meerut District, 
United Provinces. The area of the estate is about 28 square 
miles. The total demand for rent and other dues in 1904 
was t- 3 lakhs, while the Government land revenue and cesses 
amounted to Rs. 53,000. The head-quarters of the estate are 
at Sardhana Town. It belongs to a family of Muswl Saiyids, 
who Claim descent from All Mfls 3 Knza, the eighth Imam. 
These Saiyids resided at Pnghm&n near KJibul, but were cx- 
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polled on account of sen-ices rendered to Sir Alexander Humes 
in bis Kabul mission, and subsequently to the British in the 
retreat from Kabul. A pension of Rs. i,ooo a month was 
given to the family, which settled at Snrdhana. During the 
Mutiny Saiyid Muiiammad Jsn Fishnn Khan, the head of tins 
family, raised a body of horse and did good service both in 
Meerut District and before Delhi. As a reward the title of 
Nawab Bahadur, and confiscated estates assessed at Rs.j 0,000 
per annum, were conferred on Jan FishSn Kh3n, with conces- 
sions ns to the revenue assessed. The pension was also made 
permanent, During the lifetime of the first Nawab, and for 
some time after, the family added largely to Che estate, but 
speculations in indigo and personal extravagance caused losses. 
The estates were taken under the Court of Wards in 1895, and 
in 1901 the debts, amounting to 10 lakhs, were {Mtid o!F by a 
loan from Government. The present Nawab, Saiyid Ahmad 
Shah, and his two predecessors were sons of Jan Fisb3n 
Khiln, who died in 1864. 

Baghpat Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the same 
name, in Meerut District, United Provinces, situated iri'sB* 
57' N. and 77 0 13' E., near the Jumna, 30 miles west of Meerut 
city by a metalled road. Population (1901), 5,972. Baghpat is 
identified with the Vyaghraprastha, or * place of tigers * of the 
Mahabharata, and its name is said to have been changed from 
Bagpat to Baghpat by one of the Delhi emperors. The town is 
divided into two portions : the pasha or agricultural quarter, 
and the titandi or commercial quarter. Besides the talsSJi, It 
contains a dispensary, and a branch of the American Methodist 
Mission. From J869 to 1904 the place was administered as 
a municipality, with an average income and expenditure of 
Rs. 6,ooo t the chief tax being octroi. It has now been con- 
stituted a ‘notified area,’ Formerly Baghpat was the chief 
centre of the sugar trade with the Punjab, but Meerut and 
other towns have now takai its place to a large extent. To 
1904 it contained three schools with 137 pupils. 

Baraut.— Town in the Baghpat taksJl of Meerut Dtslrich 
United Provinces, situated in 29°6' N. and 77 0 16' E., 27 infies 
north-west of Meerut city. Population (1901), 7,703. During 
the Mutiny some of the JSls who owned the town were con- 
spicuous for disloyalty, and their property was confiscated and 
now- Forms part of the Sakdhana Estate. The town is 
situated in a network of canal distributaries, and irrigation is 
forbidden near it for sanitary considerations. The American 
Presbyterian Mission has a branch here. Baraut was adminis- 
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tered as a municipality from 1870 to 190.7, the average income 
An<l expenditure being about R>,. 6,500* Under its new con* 
stitution mt n 'notified area,' a tax on circumstances and 
property lias been substituted fur octroi- Iron buckets and 
cauldrons are made litre, and there was formerly a large trade 
in gk 1 and safflower. In 1907 the town contained a middle 
school with rao pupils, and three aided primary schools with 
140 pupils. 

Chbnprauli. — Town in the BSghpat tahsV of Meerut 
District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 12’ N. and 77 0 1 1 E., 
35 miles north-west of Meerut city. Population (tpoi), 7,058. 
It is 'slid to have been founded by Jats in the eighth century. 
In the eighteenth century the jats of Mlrpur, who had been 
almost ruined by the incursions of the Sikhs, migrated here, 
and added to the population and prosperity of the town. 
There is a large colony of Jain Bannls, who are people of some 
wealth. The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an income of about Rs. 2,000. It is increasing in 
importance ns a centre for the collection and export of wheat 
and sugar. There is a primary school. 

Farldnagar. — Town in the Ghtwsinbild tatuli of Meerut 
District, United Provinces, situated in s8° 46' N. and 77” 4 1" K., 
16 mile» soulh-Wcst of Mecrat city. Population (1901), 5,620. 
It was founded by Enrld-ud-dln KhSn in the reign of Akbar. 
It is administered under Act XX of JS56, with an income 
of about Rs, 1,600, and contains 0 primary school, 

G nrhmultte snr, — Town in the Hfipur iafint of Meerut Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 28*47’ N. and jS c f>' E., 
near the Ganges, on the Oudti nnd Rohilkhund Railway 
and the Dejhi-Moriidabad road. Population (nyor), 7,616. 
The place is said to have been part of Hastiuapur, the great 
city of the Kaurovas ; but the site now pointed oat as Hastinii- 
pur is 25 miles away. It contains an ancient fort, winch was 
repaired by n Murtltha lender in the eighteenth century. The 
name is derived from the great temple of Muktcvrrara MalDdeo, 
dedicated to the goddess Garigfi, which consists of four principal 
shrines, two on the Ganges cliff and two below it. Close by is 
ft sacred well who.-c waters are stud to cleanse from sin, stir- 
rounded by eighty wfl pillars. The principal festival is held 
at the full moon of KArtik, when about 200,000 pilgrims collect, 
the numbers being much larger at intervals of six, twelve, and 
forty jeats. The cost of the fair is met from a tat on carte 
nnd cattle, and the rent of shops. Horses were formerly 
e xhibited, but the numbers arc decreasing. On the other bond, 
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mules arc now brought in increasing numbers. The town also 
contains n mosque built by Ghiyas-ud-din BaTban in 1283, and 
a branch of the American Methodist Mission. Garlimuktesai 
is administered under Act XX of 185(5, with an income of 
about Rs. 2,000. There is little trade except in timber and 
bamboos, which are rafted down the river from the DCn and 
GarhwSl. 

Ghhziiibad Town. — Head-quarters of the At/m?/ af the 
same name in Meerut District, United Provinces, situated iri 
28° 40' N. and 77° 26' E., on the grand trunk road from ■ 
Calcutta to Peshilwar, and a junction for the East Indian, 
North-Western, and Oudh and Rohilkhand Railways. 1 Pojiu- 
lation (1901), 1^375. It was founded in. 1740 by the Wozir 
GhSzT-ud-dfti, son of Asaf JSH, ruler of the Deccan, and was 
formerly called Ghazbnd-dfh-nagar. In 1763 SOraj Mai, the 
Jut Raja of Bbaratpur, met his death at the hands of the 
Rohillas near this place. In May, 1857, a small British farce 
from Meerut encountered and defeated the Delhi rebels, who 
had marched out to hold the passage of the Hindan. The main 
site contains two broad metalled bazars at right angles, with 
masonry drains and good brick-built shops. ' Extensions have 
recently been made, including two fine markets, called Wright- 
ganj and Wyerganj, after the Collectors who founded them. 
The police station and town hall ate located in the large sanil 
built by Ghazl-ud-dfn. There is also a dispensary. Near the 
station the railway companies have built several barracks and 
houses. The Church Missionary Society and the American 
Methodists have branches here. Ghaziabad has been a muni- 
cipality since 1868. During the ten years, ending 3901 the 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 13,000. In 3903-4 the 
income was Rs. 17,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 13,000), 
and the expenditure was Rs. rS.ooo. There is a considerable 
trade in grain, hides, and leather. The town contains all - 
Anglo-vernacular school, supported by the Church Missionaiy 
Society, with 120 pupils in 1904, a fahsilf school with T47, 
eight aided primary schools with 213, and a girls’ schooH with 
27 pupils, 1 , ' 

Hapur Town (or Hspar). — Head-quarters of the tal&l 
of tlie same mime in Meerut District, United Province!, 
situated in aS* 43’ N. and 77 0 47' 13 ., on the metalled road 
from Meerut to Bulandshahr, and on the MorndSbad-Delhi 
branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. The population 1 
rose from 14,977 In 2 S93 to 17,796 in 1901. Hindus number 
10,038 and Musalmans The town Is said to have 
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been called Hnripur after Hnr Dal, die Dor chieftain who 
founded it late in the tenth century j but another derivation 
in from Mfar x meaning c lhe orchard.’ It formed pan of the 
jutfr of Perron, the French genual m the service of the 
MarfUhR chief fjindJita, He established ft system of gran?* 
for his disabled veterans, which was maintained hy the British 
for many years. In tSog Ibrahim Air, the ta/islMiir, defended 
tiie place against Amir KhSn, the Findliri ficebootcr. During 
the Mutiny, WattdSd Ivhln of Mjlagjirh threatened Hftpur, but 
was obliged to retire by the loyal Jilts of Bbnlauna. The town 
is Rurratinded by several fine groves, and the site in the centre 
near the Jama Masjid, which was built during the reign of 
Aumngreb, stands high. Around the town are numerous 
fimnll excavations often full of stagnant water, and the largest 
of these is connected with the Chhoiyfi Nnl 5 , a tributary of 
the Kali N.um (East), which drains most of the town. The 
drainage system has been greatly improv'd! of late years. The 
principal public offices arc the iakslti, dispensary, and Anglo, 
vernacular school- The Church Missionary Society and the 
American Methodist Mission have branches here. Hfipur 
was constituted a municipality in 1872. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Kfi. 17,000. Tn 1903-4 the income was Rs. 25,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi (Its. 17,000), and the expenditure was 
Rs. 22,000. There is considerable local trade in sugar, 
groin, cotton, bamboos, and brass vessels. Two steam 
cotton-gins employ 263 lrands. In 1904 there were eleven 
schools with 408 pupils. 

Khekra, — Town in the Bilghpal tahtil of Meerut District, 
United Provinces, situated in 28® 52* N. and 77® 17’ B,, 26 
miles west of Meerut city. Population (igot), 8,918. It is 
said to liave been founded 1,600 years ago by AiUrs, who were 
ousted by Jfits from Sitflndurpur. In the Mutiny the owners 
rebelled, and the land was confiscated. The place is adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 2 ,qoo. It is rising in importance as a centre of the gram 
and sugar trade. There is it primary school witli Go pupils. 

Lfiwarv — Town in the District and tahtf of Meerut, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 7' N, and 77° 47' E., 12 
miles north of Meerut city. Population (1901), 5,046, It 
belongs to the descendants of Mir Surkli, a native of Maran- 
dariin, who acquired forty-five villages in the neighbour- 
hood. J t contains a fine house, called the Mahal Sarai, built 
about 1700 by Jawahir Singh, who also excavated the Stiraj 
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Kund (tank) at Meerut. La war is administered under Act XX 
of 1850, with an income of about Rs: 1*500. In 1904 die 
primary school had So pupils. 

Mnwanli Town. — Head-Quarters of the fahsti of the" same 
name in Meerut District, United Provinces* situated in Z9 5 '6'K 
and 77 ° sf E., 17 miles north-east of Meerut city. Population 
(igoj), 9,207. The town, according to tradition, ms /minded 
hy Mana, a huntsman employed by the Kmiravrts. It contains 
a large brick-built tank, and on the banks of another, now 
ruined, stands a fine temple built in the sixteenth century. 
The municipality was constituted in 1886. During the, ten 
years ending 1901 die income and expenditure averaged 
lbs. 5,000, I11 1903-4 the income teas Rs. 7,000, chiefly /torn 

11 tax on circumstances and property (Rs. 3,000), and the 
expenditure was Rs. S,ooo. There is little trade, and most of 
the inhabitants arc cultivators. The town contains two middle 
schools with 136 pupils, hesides six primary' schools uitb 
164 pupils. The American Methodist Mission has a branch 
here. > i 1 ’ 

Meerut City. — Administrative head-quarters of Meerut 
District, United Provinces, and military cantonment, situated 
in 29° r' N. and 43' E., 970 miles by rail from Calcutta 
and 93 1 miles by rail from Bombay. The city is, the seventh 
largest in the United Provinces, and its population has risen 
considerably during the last thirty years. The numbers .It the 
four enumerations were as follows: (1872)81,3811, (xSKx) 99,565* 
(iSpx) 119,390, and (1901) 118,129. The population in'xtfbr 
included 62,700 Hindus, 50,317 Muhammadans, and more 
than 4,000 Christians. Of Lhe total, 78,740 .persons reside 
in the municipality and 39,389 in cantonments. 

The derivation of the name is uncertain. According to end 
account it is derived from an architect named Mahl, in tbs 
time of king Yudhishthim, Tim Jsts allege that it was founded 
by a colony of their caste belonging to the MahSrfishlni gotra. 
The Asoka pillar now standing on the ridge at Delhi ini'- 
removed from Meerut, and remains of Buddhist buildings have 
been found near the Jama Masjid. Meerut is said to have 
been captured early in the eleventh century’ by Saiyid Sfd 5 r 
MnsOd ; aud about the same lime Har Dat, Raja of Baran 
(Rtrrav.'TDi.HAnA), built a fort here, which was one of the most 
celebrated in Hindustan for its sttength. The fort was captured 
by Kutb-ud-din in 1192, and all the Hindu temples weic con- 
verted into mosques. In 1327 a Mongol chirif, TnrmsHirffl 
KhSn, made an unsuccessful attempt on the city, but it .was 
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completely socked and destroyed by Tlmilr in iS 99 - Under 
Mugliol rule the place revived and several fine buildings were 
erected. The brick fort is mentioned in the Ain-i-AkhaAi and 
Akbar struck copper coin nt Meerut. The troubled times of 
the eighteenth century were unfavourable to the growth of 
towns in the Upper DoSb, and in 1805 it was described as 
1 u ruinous, depopulated town, and a place of no trade/ In 
tSofi cantonments were first established, and population grew 
rapidly to j 9,01.1 in 1847 and 83,035 in 1853. Meerut obtained 
an Unenviable notoriety in 1857 os the spot where the Mutiny 
broke out in Upper India. Disquieting rumours had been 
abroad for some lime, and in April the troopers of the 3rd 
Cavalry refused to use the new cartridges. On May 9, eighty- 
five men were condemned to long terms of imprisonment ; and 
the next afternoon, Sunday, May 1 o, a cry wus raised that the 
Europeans were going to seize the magazines of the Native 
Infantry. The men of the 20th Native Infantry took up 
arms, and the Mutiny commenced. Several Europeans were 
shot down at once, nnd the bad characters of the city gathered 
together, nrmed with any weapons they could find. The con- 
victed troopers were released from jail without the slightest 
opposition by the guards, and the rest of the prisoners broke 
out Tire infuriated mob of sepoys, police, hangers-on about 
the bazars, servants, and convicts burned and plundered the 
cantonments, murdering every Christian they met. In the civil 
station, which lies some distance away, nothing was known of the 
outbreak untit dose on 7 p.m., when the people going to churdi 
saw the blaze of burning bungalows. Even the native troops 
pasted there remained steady till relieved. The British troops 
cantoned near the civil lines included a regiment of cavalry, 
800 infantry, and a large force of artillery j but nothing was 
done by the superior military authorities, and the general 
organization was defective. Many of the Carabineers could 
not fide, and there was a want of horses. Much time was 
wasted in a roll-call, and when the native lines were reached 
after dark, they were found deserted. No pursuit was 
attempted, and the mutineers were allowed to roach Delhi 
in safety. The town was, however, held throughout the 
disturbances, nnd was the base of a small volunteer force 
known ns the Khiikf RisTilR, which helped materially in the 
restoration of order. 

The native city lies south of the cantonments and cast of 
the railway line. The streets are generally of mean appearance, 
and are badly arranged. The oldest monuments are a mauso- 
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hum and dargah erected by Kutb-ud-dln m j 194, the former - 
in the city, and the latter about a mile away on the site d? 
a famous temple to Nauchnndt Dcbl. Tire J5nm Masjid is ' 
said to have been built in 1019 by Hasan Mnhdl, ,\Vazlr uf , 
Mahmud of Ghazni, and was repaired by ITumSyiin. , A fine 
tfa/gJ/i of red sandstone was erected by Nur Jab&n, wife of the 
emperor Jahangir, in 1628, in memory of a fakir named Sliith 
Pfr , and there are some other seventeenth-century mosques 
and tontbs. The great tank called the Sflraj .Ruud, or ‘sun 
tank,' constructed in 1714, is surrounded by numerous small 
temples and sail pillars. ' ' , , 

The town hall, containing the Lyall library, is an. imposing 
building, the foundation-stone of which was laid in iSfy by 
the Duke of Connaught, then commanding the Meerut military 
district. In the cantonments the finest building is the church, 
which was built in 1821, and has a handsome spire. There 
are also a Roman Catholic church and a mission chapel, an 
asylum for the relief of distressed European and., native 
Christians, and a club. The Mall is one of the finest station 
roads in India. Resides being the bead-quarters or the ordinary 
District staff, Meerut is the residence of the Commissioner of 
the Division of the same name, Superintending Engineers of 
both the Roads and Buildings And Irrigation branches of the 
Public Works department, and two Executive Engineers in 
charge of divisions of the Upper Ganges Canal. The Church 
Missionary Society and the American Methodists have their 
principal stations here, besides several branches in the 'District. 

Meerut was constituted a municipality in 1864. During the 
ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
about 2-3 lakhs ; but the receipts include a loan of lakhs 
for water-supply in 1895, and the expenditure includes the 
cost of the works and an annual sum on account- of capital 
and interest. In 2 903-4 the total income was 2-2 lakhs, chiefly 
derived from octroi {1*4 lakhs) and municipal property, fines, &C. 
(Rs. 41.000). The expenditure of 2-5 lakhs included ■ general 
administration (Rs, 2,000), collection of taxes (Rs. 31,000), 
water-supply (Rs. 21,000), conservancy (Rs. 21,000), public 
safety (Rs. 15,000), and repayment of loans with .interest 
(Rs. 65,000), A house tax has recently been sanctioned. 

The water-works were completed in 1896. The supply Is 
taken from the Upper Ganges Canid, 9 miles aw Ay, 1 at A place 
called Bliola. The engines by which the supply is raised arc 
worked by turbines turned by the water in the cAnal falls* Io 
I 9°3“4 the daily consumption of water amounted lo between 
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4 and 5 gallons per head. The drainage of the city is good, 
aitd all channels have been lined ■with masonry and the whole 
system recast within the last few years. 

The normal -garrison in the cantonments consists of four 
regiments of British and native cavalry' and infantry, and two 
horse and two field batteries. The income of cantonment 
funds in 190,3-3 was 1*4 lakhs, and the expenditure w lakhs. 
The chief taxes arc octroi and a house tax. 

The prosperity' of the dty was originally due to the presence 
of 0 large cantonment, and the papulation was in fact larger in 
1853 than in 1S72. The extension of the North-Western Rail- 
way in 1867 and 1S69, however, laid the foundation of a more 
extended trade than the supply of local needs. In i88j a 
bonded warehouse was opened about a mile from the dty 
station, with which it is connected by a branch line, and 8 
or 9 lakhs of jnaunds of grain, and nearly as much sugar, pass 
^through this every year. Cotton doth, building materials, oil- 
seeds, spices, and gfii form the chief imports. Manufactures 
Arc not yet of much importance, but there nre a large soap 
factory- and a flour and oil mill. An important agricultural 
show is held annunlly near the Nuuchandt temple, a mile from 
the city* The exhibits include l,Soo horses, besides cattle, 
agricultural products and implements, kc., and valuable prizes 
are given. 

The chief educational institutions arc the Meerut College 
and the normal school. The former was founded in 1892 
at a cost of s lakhs raised by subscriptions, and receives an 
annual grant of Rs. 8,000 from Government. It bad 123 
pupils in rgo3-4, of whom 15 were reading for a degree 
and 35 tvere in the Kret Arts classes. The oldest school 
belongs to the Church Missionary Society and has 1 20 pupils. 
There are eight other secondary schools with about Soo 
scholars, and four primary schools with 159 pupils, of whom 
over 100 arc girls. Among the secondary schools may be 
mentioned that supported by die Arya SamSj, wluch is very 
-strong here. The municipality spends allow Rs. to, 000 
annually on education. 

Parichhatgarli.— Town in the MawfioS lahsll of Meerut 
"District, "United Provinces, situated in 28*59 N. and 77* 57' E., 
14 miles cast of Meerut city. Population {Tpor), 6,278. The 
fori round which the town is built lays claim to great antiquity ; 
tradition ascribes its construction to Porlkhshit, grandson of 
Atjuto, one of the five PSndava brethren in the MaliSbhfirntn, 
to whom is also attributed the foundation of the town, The 
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fort was restored by RSja Nath Singh on the rise of Gfljnr 
power in the eighteenth century. 'It was dismantled in 1857, 
and is now used as a police station. The town is udmimt 
tered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,700. The trade is local. There are branches uf tit? 
Church Missionary Society and the American Methodist Miv 
sion, and two primary schools. = 

Phalauda. — Town in the Matrons taka V of Meerut Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 29° ir' N. and y 7* jj'U, 
17 miles north of Meerut city. Population (1901), 5,214. Ills' 
said to have been founded by a Tomnr named Phafgu, whole 
descendants were dispossessed by Mir Surkh, a Persian' from 
Mamndorfui. The town is a poor place, with narrow ditty 
streets, but has fine mango groves surrounding it. Thert is 
a dargdk of a saint called Kutb Shah, whew a religious fait is 
held annually, and the Church Missionary Society has u branch 
here. Phulauda is administered under Act XX of 1856; with, 
an income of about Rs. 1,300. It contains a primary school 
with 75 pupils in 1901}. 

Pilkhua. — Town in the GhaziabSd tnhsfl of Meerut Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 28° ,(3' N. and 77“ 40' J!„ 
19 miles south of Meerut city on the Oudh mid Rdhilklumd 
Railway, and on the metalled road from Delhi toJdorSd- 
fibad. Population (1901), 5,859. The town is badly drained 
and surrounded by stagnant pools, though a small drainage 
cut has been made. It contains branches of the Church 
Missionary Society and the American Methodist Mission. 
From 1872 to 1904 it was administered as a municipality with 
an income and expenditure averaging about Rs, 3,000,' hut.it 
has now been declared a ‘notified area.’ The chief manufac- 
ture is country cloth, which is specially noted for a peculiar 
pattern made by dyeing. There is also a considerable trade 
in leather and shoemnking, and the products ore exported f> s 
far as Calcutta and Bombay. In J904 there was an aided 
primary school with 35 pupils, 

Saxdliana Town. — Headquarters of the (oksl of the same, 
name in Meerut District, United Provinces, situated in 29® 
9' N, and 77® 38' E., on a metalled road 12 milts north-west 
of Meerut city and 0 miles from the Sardhttna Station on the 
North-Western Railway. The population rose from 12,059 
in 1891 to 12,467 in iSpr. 

The place is now of small importance, but it was once 
famous as the residence of the Begum Siunrfl. According to 
tradition, the town was founded by a Raja Sarlait, whose family 
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ruled (ill llieir expulsion by the Mtisahofttw. The plane became 
the property of Dh fleam arid Bishnols, who vrern driven out by 
Togjlv in the eighth ctnturj*. Wither Reinhardt, better known 
by (he sobriquet of Sombre nr Sunufi, tru«t it butcher by pro- 
fetdon, and n native of Luxemburg. He came to India as 
n titfldier in the French army, and deserting that service, took 
employment with the British, where ho attained the rank of 
sergeant. Deserting again, he rejoined the French service at 
Ciianderrtrtgare, and on the surrender of that Settlement 
accompanied M. Law in his wanderings throughout India 
from 1 75 7 to 1 700, In the latter year Law's party joined the 
army of Shah Atnm in Bengal, and remained with the- emperor 
until his defeat in i“fio near Gays by Colonel Cnronc Sumrfl 
nest entered the sendee of Mir K.feim, by whom lie was em- 
ployed to murder the English prisoners at Patna (Patna 
ni.sTttttrr) in October, 1763. He succeeded in escaping into 
Oudh, arid afterwards served several native chiefs, until in 
1777 he entered the service of Mim Nnj.if Kh&n, the general 
and minister of Sh.1h Alum II, and received the /•nrgitrtti of 
Sardluna in fief, as an assignment for Ihe support of his 
battalions. He died here in the following year, and was 
succeeded by his widow, the Begum Sumtfl, who continued to 
maintain die military force, This remarkable woman, the 
illegitimate daughter of a Musalmfln of Arab descent, and the 
mistress or Reinhardt before becoming his wife, assumed 
the entire management of the estate, and the personal com 
matid of the troops, which numbered five battalions of sepoys, 
about 300 European officers and gunners, with 50 pieces of 
cannon, and a body of irregular horse. 

In 1781 the Bcgani v;as Ixiptirec! into the Roman Catholic 
Church, under the name of Johanna. Her tnaops rendered 
excellent service to Ihe Delhi emperor in the battle of 
Gokulgarh in 1788, where a charge of Sattihann troop* , pci- 
sannlly led by the Jkgam alitl the celebrated ndventmvr 
George Thomas, saved the fortunes of the day at a critical 
moment. In 1702 the Begum married Levassoult. a French- 
man in command of her artillery. In 17^5 her European officer,-, 
became disaffected} and nn illegitimate son of Reinhardt, 
known as Znf.tryub Khfin, put himself nt (hetr bead. ’1 he 
Begum and her husb-tnd were forced to fly. In the Right 
the Bcgam’s palanquin was overtaken by the nthels, anti she 
Stubbed hersetf to prevent falling alive into their hands : where- 
in wav Ijcvassoutt .shot himself, in pitr-anncc of a vow that if 
one of them was killed the other would commit suicide. The 
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Begam’s wound, however, was but a slight one, and she was 
brought back to Saidhnuo, Another account is that tire Begam 
had become tired of her husband, and that her self-inflicted 
wound was only a device to get rid of him. However, all her 
power passed temporarily into the hands of ZnihrySb JChdu, 
and she was treated with great personal indignity, till she was 
restored to power some months inter by George Thomas. 
Henceforth the Begam remained in undisturbed possession of 
her estates till her death in 1836. , , , 

After the battle of Delhi, and the British conquest of the 
Upper Doab in 1S03, the Begam submitted to the new" rulers, 
and ever after remained distinguished (or her loyalty. Her 
possessions were numerous, and included several considerable 
towns, such as Sardhnna, Baraut, B.irnffva, and Dnnlcaur, 
lying in the immedinte neighbourhood of great marts like 
Meerut, Delhi, Khurja, and BSghpat. Her income From her 
estates in Meerut District alone amounted to £56,721 per 
annum. She kept up a considerable army, and had places 
of residence at Khirwa-JalRlpur, Meerut, and Delhi, besides 
her palace at Sardhnna. She endowed with large sums the 
Catholic Churches of Madras, Calcutta, Agra, and Bombay, 
the Snrdhana Cathedral, the Sardhnna poorhouse, St. John's 
Roman Catholic College, where natives are trained for the 
priesthood, and the Meerut Catholic Chapel. She also made 
over a lakh of rupees to the Bishop of Calcutta for charitable 
purposes, and subscribed liberally to Hindu and Musalntfln 
institutions. 

ZafarySb Khan, the son of Sumrfl, died in j?Q 2, and left 
one daughter, whom the Begam married to Mr. Dyce, nn officer 
in her service. David Ouchterlony Dyeo Sombre, the issue 
of this marriage, died in Paris, July, r$5i, and the Sardhnna 
estates passed to his widow, the Hon. Mary Ann Forester, 
daughter of Viscount St. Vincent. The palace and adjoining 
properly have since been purchased by the Roman Catholic 
Mission, and the former is used as an orphanage. 

The town itself lies low, and has a poor and decayed appear- 
ance. Immediately to the norlh is a wide parade-ground, 
beyond which is the quarter called Lasbkrvrg.inJ, founded by 
the Begam as a cantonment for her troops, ami the old fort 
now in ruins. East of the town lies the Begum's palace, a fine 
house with n magnificent flight of steps at the entrance and 
extensive grounds. It formerly contained a valuable collection 
or paintings, but these have been sold ; some of them are now 
in the Indian Museum, and others in Government House, 
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Allahabad. The Roman Catholic Cathedral is nn imposing 
building. The public offices include the lahstfl , post office, 
nnd police station. In addition to the Roman Catholic 
Mission, the American Methodists hare a branch here. 

Siudhanti was constituted a municipality in 1SS3. 'Hie in- 
come and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Its. j 1,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 15,000, chiefly 
from octroi <R«. 10,500), and the expenditure was Rs. 13,000. 

The trade is entirely local, except for the export of grain. 

Tire town contains a middle school with 783 pupils, and six 
primary schools with 2S0 pupils. 

[II. U. Keene, Cakut/a Rrnno, January and April, 1880.] 

Shfihdara. — Town in the GhSziabild tahsil of Meerut 
District, United Provinces, situated in 28 6 40' N. and 
77 0 rtf' E„ on the East Indian Railway, 5 miles from Delhi. 

A light railway to Saharanpnr is being constructed. Popula- 
tion (1901), 5,540. Tt was founded by Shah JahSn as a market, 
and was sacked in the eighteenth century by Sflraj Mai, the 
JiU RSjit of Bhnratpur, nnd plundered by the soldiers of 
Ahmad SbSli Durrani just before the battle of Panrpat. It is 
badly drained, and drinking-water is obtained from a distance. 

The American Methodist and Reformed Presbyterian Missions 
have branches hero. From 1873 to 1904 Shahdara was ad- 
ministered as a municipality, with an income and expenditure 
averaging about Rs. 3,000. It is now a 'notified area.’ 

The trade of tire place has fallen away, and it is chiefly 
celebrated for sweetmeats] but there is still a small manu- 
facture of shoes and leather, and a little sugar-refining. In 
1904 there was a primary school with 75 pupils. 

Bulandsliahr District.— District in the Meerut Division, Boun- 
United Provinces, lying between 2S 0 4' and 28° 43' N. and <! n ™ s .. c ° n “ 
7 ?V*> d E*» with an arca 1,899 square miles, nnd river ’ 

It is situated in the Doan or alluvial plain between the system. 
Ganges nnd Jumna, which form its eastern and western 
boundaries, dividing it from MoradSbad nnd Btrdaun Dis- 
tricts, and from tire Punjab Districts of Delhi and Gurgaon, 
respectively. On the north and south lie Meerut and 
Aligarh Districts. The central portion forms an elevated 
plain, flanked by strips of low-lying land, called khadnr , on the 
banks of the two great rivets. The J umna khddar is an inferior 
tract, from 5 to 10 miles wide, except in the south, where the 
river flows close to its eastern high bank. The swampy nature 
of the soil is increased in the north by the two rivers, Hindan 
and IHrarivS, hut flooding from the Jumna has been prevented 
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by the embankments protecting tbe head-works of the Agra 
Canal, The Ganges khadar is narrower, and in one or two 
places the river leaves fertile deposits which are regularly 
cultivated. Through the centre of the upland Hows the Oil 
Nadi (East), in a narrow and well-defined valley which suffers ' 
from flooding in wet years. The western half contains a sandy, , 
ridge, now marked by the Mat branch of the Upper Ganges , 
Canal, and two drainage lines known ns the Patwai and 
Karon or Earwan. The eastern portion is drained by another 
channel called the Chhoiya. The whole of this tract is a 
fertile stretch of country, which owes much to the extension 1 
of canal-irrigation. 

The soil is entirely alluvium in which kaukar is the only 
stone found, while the surface occasionally bears saline efflor- 
escences. 

The flora of the District presents no peculiarities. At one 
time thick jungle covered with dhak (Buna frandosa) was 
common ; but tbe country was denuded of wood for fuel when 
the East Indian Railway was first opened, and frees have not 
been replanted. The commonest and most useful frees arc the 
babul and k'skar (Acacia ara/u’ra and A. tlwrnia). The s/itskam 
(Dalbergia Sisson), nim {. Mc/ia AaaJirachta), and JrJ/al (Finis 
rc/igiosa) arc also common. In the east the landlords have 
encouraged the plantation of fine mango groves. 

Wild hog and hog deer arc common in the khadar. Roth 
antelope and nilgai are found in the uplands, hut arc 
decreasing owing to tbe spread of cultivation. The leopard, 
wolf, and hyena are occasionally wot with. In the cold 
season duck and snipe collect in large numbers on the ponds 
and marshes. Fish are not much consumed in the District, 
though plentiful in the rivers. 

The climate resembles that of Mkerut District, but no 
meteorological observations are made here, except n record 
of rainfall. The extension of canal-irrigation has increased 
malaria, but its effects have been mitigated by the improve- 
ment of the drainage system* 

The annual rainfall averages about 26 inches, of which 
24 inches are usually measured between June r and the end 
of October. Large variations occur in different years, the fall 
varying -from under 15 inches to over 40 inches. There is 
not much difference between the amounts in different parts 
of the District, but the eastern half receives slightly more 
than the western. 

The early traditions of the people assert that the modem 
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District of Bulandshaltr formed k portion of the Pindava king- 
dom of Hnstfnapur, and that efier ttat city had b ^n cutaway 
by the Ganges die tract was administered by a governor who 
raided at the ancient town of AnSn. Whatever credence may 
be placed in these myth*, we know from the evidence of an 
inscription that the District was inhabited by Gaur Brahmans 
an d rated over by the Gupta dynasty in the fifth century of 
our era. Tew glimpses of fight have been cast upon the 
nnnrtfe of this region before Urn advent of the Muhammadans, 
with whose approach detailed history begins for the whole 
of Northern India. In iot8, when MahmOd of Ghazni arrived 
at Baron (as the town of Bulandshnhr is sometimes called to 
the present day), he found it in possession of a native prince 
named Hnr Dat. the presence of so doughty an apostle as 
MahmOd naturally affected lhe Hindu ruler; and accordingly 
the KSja himself and ro.ooo followers came forth, says the 
MusatmOn historian, 'and proclaimed their anxiety for con- 
version and their rejection of idols.' This timely repentance 
saved their lives and property for the rime; but Mahmud's 
mid was the occasion for n great immigration towards the 
Dofib of fresh tribes who still hold a place ih the District. 
In 1x93 Kutb-nd-dln appeared before Baran, which was for 
some time strenuously defended by the Dor Raja, Chandra 
Sen; but through the treachery of his kinsman, Jaipal, it was 
nl last captured % the MusalmSns. The traitorous Hindu 
accepted the faith of Islfim and the Chaudhrlship of Baran, 
where his descendants still reside, and own some small landed 
property. The fourteenth century is marked as ah epochwhen 
many of the present tribes inhabiting Bulandsbahr first gained 
n footing in the region. Numerous Rajput adventurers poured 
into the defenceless country and expelled the Meos from their 
lands and villages. This was also the period of the early Mongol 
invasions; so that the condition or the Doab was one of 
extreme wretchedness, caused by the combined ravages of 
pestilence, war, and famine, with the usual concomitant of 
internal anarchy, lire firm establishment of the Mughal 
dynasty gave a long respite of tranquillity and comparatively 
settled government to these harassed provinces. They shared 
in the administrative reconstruction of Akbar j their annals are 
devoid of incident during the flourishing reigns of his great 
successors. Here, as in so many other Districts, the proselv- 
lirwg arhl 6f Atmtrtgzeb ims left permanent effects in the lares 
number of Musalman Converts ; but Bulandshahr was too near 
the court to afford much opportunity for those rebellions and 
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royal conquests which make up the chief elements of Mughal 
history. During the disastrous decline of the imperinl power, 
which dates from the accession of Bahadur Shfih in ijo^ the. 
country round Baran was a prey to the same misfortunes which 
overtook all the more fertile provinces of the empire. The 
GOjnrs and Jats, always to the front upon every occasion 
of disturbance, exhibited their usual turbulent spirit; ntiil - 
many of their chieftains carved our principalities from the 
villages of their neighbours. But as Baron was at this lime 
n dependency of Koil, it has no proper history of its own 
during the eighteenth century, apart from that of AlIgaiui 
District, Under the Marathi rule it continued to be admin* ' 
istered from Koil ; and when that town with the adjoining fort 
of Aligarh was captured by the British in 1803, Bulandshahr -■ 
itnd the surrounding country were incorporated in the newly - 
Formed District 

The Mutiny of 1857 was ushered in at Bulandshahr by die 
revolt of the 9th Native Infantry, which look place on May ait 
shortly after the outbreak at Aligarh. The officers were com- 
pelled to fly to Meerut, and Bulandshahr was plundered by 
a band of rebellious Gfijare. Its recovery was a matter of 
great importance, ns it lies on the main road from Agm and 
Aligarh to Meerut. Accordingly, a small body of volunteers 
was dispatched from Meerut for the purpose of retaking the 
town, which they were enabled to do by the aid of tire Debra 
Gurkhas. Shortly afterwards, however, the Gurkhas marched 
off to join General Wilson's column, and the GOjars once 
more rose. WalTdSd Khan of Malflgarh put himself at the 
head of the movement, which proved strong enough to drive 
the small European garrison out of the District FYom the 
beginning of July till the end of September Walldid held 
Bulandshahr without opposition, mid commanded the whole 
line of cornmunicalioQ with Agra. Meantime internal fends 
■went on os briskly as in other revolted Districts, the old 
proprietors often ousting by force the possessors of their 
former estates. But on September 25 Colonel Grcathed’s 
flying column set out from Gharisblkl for Bulandshahr, whence 
Waltdad was expelled after a sharp engagement and forced to 
fly across the Ganges. On October 4 the District was regularly 
occupied by Colonel Farquhur, and order was rapidly restored. 
The police were at once reorganized, while measures of 
repression were adapted against the refractory Gfijars, many 
of whom still continued under arms. It was necessary to 
march against rebels inEtah early in 185S; hut the tranquillity 
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of Puhndshohr itself ms no! again disturbed. Throughout 
Hie progress of the Mutiny, thcjMs almost ail took the side of 
Government, while the GQjam ,und MnsalmSn "Rajputs proved 
our most irrecdndiablc* enemies. \ ■ 

Two' important copperplate inscriptions have been found ^rehoeo’ 
in the District; one dated A.r>, 465-6 of Skanda Gupta, and w- 
another giving the lineage of the Dor RSjas. There are also 
undent remains at Ah Sr and Bulandshahr. kdargakms built 
at Bufandibtht in'i rp3, when the last Dor Raja was defeated 
by the Muhammadans; and the town contains other buildings 
of the Muhammadan period. 

The number of towns and villages in the District is 1,53=. The 
Population has increased considerably. The numbers at the F eo P e ‘ 
four enumerations were as follows t (187a) 937,427, (*88r) 

914,32a, (rSgr) 949,914, and (rgoi) 1,138,101. The temporary 
decline between 387a and 1881 was due to the terrible out- 
break of fever in 1879, which decimated the people. The 
increase of nearly 20 per cent during the last decade was 
exceeded in only one District in the Provinces. There are four 
tofotis— AttOrSIlARR, UttUSDSHAHR, Sikakdarabao, and 
Kuurja— ' the heod-quartcTS of each being at a town of the 
Mine name. These four towns arc also municipalities, and 
the last three are the chief places in the District 

The principal statistics m 1901 are given below : — 
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In 1901 Hindus numbered 900,169, or 79 per cent, of the 
{oU }' ^dinins, 217,209, 0119 per cent ; Ams. la.aoS; 
and Christians, 4,52s. The number of Aryas is greater than in 
any otb« District in the Provinces, and the Sam5] has twenty, 
xfcven lodges or branches in this District. Practically all the 
mhilumms s ,reak Western Hindi. In the north the dialect is 
Hindustani, while m the south Praj is commonly used. 

Among, Hmdus the most numerous castes are Cimfflars CslsUs 
(leather-workers and labours), rS^ooo^ho form one-fifth of 
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tht total ; Brahmans, t 13,000 ; Riijputs, 93,000 ; J3ts, 65,000 ; 
Lorlhns (cultivators), 64,000 ; Baniiis, 56,000 ; and Go jars, 

44.000. The Brahmans chiefly belong to the Gaur clan, wliich 
is peculiar to the west of the Provinces and the Punjab, while 
Jala and Giijars also are chiefly found in the same area. The 
LodhaSj on the other hand, inhabit the central Districts of the 
Provinces, The Meos or Minas and McwSlTs are immigrants 
front Me Wat ; and among other castes peculiar to this, And 1 
a few 0 titer Districts may be mentioned the Orh$ (weavers), 

4.000, and Aherias (hunters), 4,000. The Musalmans nf 
norninnlly foreign extraction ate less numerous than those 
descended front Hindu converts, Sltaikhs nutnber 24,000 ; 
Pat h5ns, 17,000; Saiyitls, 6,000 j and Mughals rally 3,000; 
while Musalmfin Rajputs number 34,000 ; Barhais (carpenters), 
15,000; Telia (oil-pressers), 1 7,000 ; aad Lohats (blacksmiths), 
1 t,ooo. About 51 per cent, of the population are supported 1 
by agriculture. Rajputs, both Musalman and Hindu, Jilts, 
Saiyids, and ftanias are tlie largest landliolders ; and Rajputs, 
Brahmans, and Jats the principal cultivators. General labour 
supports 1 1 per cent, of the total population, personal Service 
9 per cent., weaving 3 per cent., and grain-dealing 3 per 
cent. 

Of the 4,480 native Christians in 1901, 4,257 belonged to 
the American Methodist Episcopal Church, which started work 
here in 1887. Most of them are recent converts, chiefly fiom 
the lower castes. The ZanUna Bible and Medical Mission 
and the Church Missionary Society have a few stations in 
the District. 

Excluding the jfumnu nnd Ganges khddars, the chief agri- 
cultural defect is the presence of barren mar land covered 
with saline efflorescences called reh, vrhidh occurs hi badly- 
drained localities, and spreads in wet years. The District is 
remarkable For the absence of gra ring-grounds, fodder-crops 
being largely grown. Where conditions are so uniform, the 
chief variations are due to the methods employed by different 
castes, among whom Alilrs and Jilts take the first place. The 
Ahlre devote most attention to the area near the village site 
and prefer woll-irrigation, while the Jetts do equal justice to 
all good land and use canal water judiciously. Thu Ludhus 
come next and are as industrious as the Jilts, but lack their 
physique. Gtljara are usually inferior. 

The tenures are those common to the United Provinces ; 
but the District is marked by the number of large estates. Out 
of 3,440 maMJs At the last settlement, 3,446 were utmhtdSrf 
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or joint zatnJnddri, 546 bf&fyStfa'lrd , nnd 44R fa ti! dart or ptii^l* 
imperfect fatt/tfjri. The main statistics of cultivation in P 3 ^ 0 !" 1 
1963-4 arc shown below, in square milt";: — 
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The chief fond-crops ant] the area occupied by radt in 
square wiles were: wheat (444}, gram (199), muire ftSS), 
barley (227), jowdr (156), nnd fiJ/ra (1 2 1). The area under 
maize has trebled during the last twenty-five years. B.ijra 
tB chiefly grown on inferior soil in the Siknndar&bftd and 
Khnrja tabsl/s. The other important crops are cotton {104) 
and sugar-cane {63), both of which nre rapidly increasing in 
importance. On the other hand, the area under indigo has 
declined from 120 square miles in 1885 to 25 in 1903-4. 

From 1870 to 1S74 a model farm was maintained nt jmjirow- 
Thdandshuhr, and attempts were made to introduce Egyptian mr ? u . w 
cotton ; but these were not successful. The chief improve- J^rat' 
ttionts effected have been the extension of camd-irngation, and [mwiicr. 
its correction by means of drainage cuts. Much has also been 
done to straighten and deepen the channels of the rivets 
described nbovc, especially the East K 3 tl Nadf. These have 
led to the extended cultivation of tfte more valuable staple* 

Very* few advances have been made under the Agriculturists' 

Loans Act, nnd between 1891 and 1900 only Rs. 30,000 was 
given under the Land Improvement Loans Acl, In 1903-4 the 
loans were Rs, 1,700. The agricultural show held annually 
at jJidttndshnhr has done much to stimulate interest in small 
improvements. 

An attempt was made in 1S65 tn improve the cuttle by Ottle, 
importing bulls from HnriSna ; but the vtt&nddn were not *“'* 
favourable. The ordinary cattle arc poor, and the best animals 
tire imported from R-ljputans, Mev-vlr, or Bijnnr, Hoi>c- 
bt ceding has, however, become an important pursuit, and there 
arc twenty stallion? owned by Government in tint DistricL 
The tamlnJaKs of all classes arc anxious to obtain their 
services, and strong handsome coles anti fillies are to be seen 
in many pitta. Mules arc also bred, nnd ten donkey stallions 
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have been supplied. Since 1903 horse and mule-breeding ■ 
operations have been controlled by the Army JRemount 
department. Sheep and goats are kept in large numbers; 
but are of the ordinary inferior type. 

Irrigation. The District is exceptionally well provided with means of 
irrigation. The main channel of the Upper Ganges Caniil 
passes through the centre from north to south. Near tile ■ 
eastern border irrigation is supplied by the Anupshahr branch 
of the same canal, while the western lulf is watered by the 
Mat branch. The Lower Ganges Canal has its head-worts' 
in this District, leaving the right bank of the Ganges at the 
village of Naraum. Most of the wells in use are masonry, 
and water is raised almost universally in leathern buckets 
worked by bullocks In 1903-4 canals irrigated 343 square, 
miles and wells 3 jo. Other sources ore insignificant. 

Minerals. Salt was formerly manufactured largely in the Jumna 
khadar, but none is made now. The extraction of sodium 
sulphate has also been forbidden. There are sixty factories 
where crude saltpetre is produced, and one refinery. Where 
kankar occurs in compact masses, jt is quarried in blocks 
and used for building purposes. 

ah* and Till recently Bulandshahr was one of the most important 

— - indigo-producing Districts in the United Provinces. There 
were more than 120 factories in iSfli ; but the bade has 
fallen off considerably, and in 1902 there were only 47, 
which employed about 3,800 hands. Cotton is ginned and 
pressed at 1 2 factories, which employ piotc than 900 1 
hands ; and this industry is increasing. The owners of the 
factories have imported the latest machinery from England, 
Other manufactures are not of great importance ; but the 
calico-printing of JajiaNgTrabad, the muslins of Sieandar- 
arap, the pottery of Khurja, the rugs of Jkwar, -and the 
wood-carving of Bulandshahr and SutKAttwuR- deserve 
mention for their artistic merits. There is also a flourishing 
glass industry in the Bulandshahr tahsl, where bangles and , 
small phials and bottles are largely made. Country cloth is ■ , 
woven as a band industry in many places. 

Commerce. Grain and cotton Form the principal exports) the Weight 
of cleaned cotton exported is nearly 4,000 tons, having 1 
doubled in the last twenty-five years. The imports include 
piece-goods, metals, and salt. Anflpsbabr is a ddpiDt for the 
import of timber and bamboos rafted down the Ganges; bill 
Khurja and Dibai have become the largest commercial centres, , 
owing to their proximity to the railway. Local trade is carried , 
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on at numerous Small towns, when: markets axe held once 
or twine it week- 

The East Indian Railway runs from south to north through R 4 l ’™ , | 
the western lialf of the District. Por strategic reasons it was 1111 r04 s ' 
built on the shortest possible alignment, and thus passes some 
distance from the prtncijja) towns ; hut a branch line is under 
construction, which will connect Khurja and Bulandsbahr 
and join the Oudh and RohiJkhand Railway at HapUU in 
Meerut District A branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway from Alfgarh to Morfidabad and Bareilly crosses 
tlie south-east comer. 

There arc 163 miles of metalled roads and 495 miles of 
umiiclnlled roads. The whole length of metalled roads is in 
charge of the Public Works department, but the cost of 
109 miles of these, and the whole cost of the uomelallcd 
roads, is met from Local funds. Avenues of trees are main- 
tained on 357 miles. The. principal line is that of the grand 
trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi, branches of which leave 
Bulandshahr for Meerut and Anflpshnhr, The only parts 
where communications arc defective are the northern Jumna 
kkadar and tho north-eastern and south-eastern corners of 
the District. 

Bulandshahr shared in the many famines which devastated Famine, 
the Upper Doab before British rule, and during the early years 
of the nineteenth century scarcity occurred several times. 

In 1837 famine was severe, and its effects were increased by 
immigration from HariSna and M 3 rw 2 r, and the Districts of 
Etftwali and MainpurT. The worst-affected tracts were the 
areas along the Jumna; but the construction of the grand 
trunk road provided employment for many, and other works 
were opened. In i860 the same tracts suffered, being largely 
inhabited by Gfljars, still impoverished owing to their law- 
lessness in the Mutiny. The Mat branch canal was started 
as a relief work. About Rs. 32,000 was spent on relief and 
Rs. 50,000 advanced for purchase of bullocks and seed, much 
of which was repaid later, and spent in constructing 
dispensaries. In 1868-9. though the rains failed, there was 
a huge stock of grain, and the spread of irrigation enabled 
spring crops to be sown. In 1877 and 1S96-7 no distress 
whs felt escept among immigrants, and able-bodied labourers 
could always find work. In the latter period alone 1,51$ wells 
were made, and the high prices of grain were a source 
of profit. 

The ordinary staff consists of a Collector, assisted by one District 

z 3 
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member of the Indian Civil Service and three Deputy- 
Collectors recruited in India. There is a fa/isf/Jar at the . 
bead-quarters of each of the four tahsTls. Eulandshahr is also 
the head-quarters of an Executive Engineer of the Upper 
Ganges Canal. 

For purposes of civil jurisdiction the District is divided 
between two Judgeships. The Sikandarabad iahsfl belongs 
to the vtunsifi of GhSriiibad in Meerut District, and appellate 
work is disposed of by the Judge of Meerut- The rest of the 
District is divided into two munsifls , with head-quartets at, 
Bulandshahr and Khuija, subordinate to the Judge of Aligarh. 
The additional Sessions Judge of Aligarh exercises criminal 
jurisdiction over Bulandshahr. The District lias a bad 
reputation for crime, cattle-theft beiug especially common. 
Murders, robberies, and dneoities are also numerous. The 
Gujars are largely responsible for this lawlessness,' being 
notorious for cattle-lifting. 

Part of the District was acquired by cession from the 
Nawab Wazlr of Oudh in 1S01, and patL was conquered from 
the MarStbSs in 1803. For twenty years the area now in- 
cluded lay partly in Aligarh, and partly in Meerut -or South 
Saharanpur Districts. In 1819, owing to the lawlessness of 
the GOjars, a Joint Magistrate was stationed at Bulandshahr, 
and in 1823 a separate District was formed. The early land 
revenue settlements were of a summary nature, each lasting 
one, three, four, or five years. TalukdSrs, who were found in 
possession of large tracts, were gradually set aside, Operations 
under Regulation VII of 1822 were completed in only about 
600 villages, and the first regular settlement was made between 
1834 and 1837. The next settlement -was commenced before 
the Mutiny, and was completed in 1865 ; but the project for 
a permanent settlement entailed a complete revision. Tin’s 
showed that there had been an extraordinary rise in rental 
'assets,' which was partly due to survey errors, partly to conceal- 
ments at the time of settlement, and partly to an increase in 
the rental value of land. The idea of permanently fixing the 
revenue was abandoned, and tire demand originally proposed 
was sanctioned, with a few alterations, yielding 12*4 lakhs. 
The ‘assets, ’ of which tire revenue formed half, were calculated 
by fixing standard rent rates for different classes of soil. 
These rates were derived parlly from average rents and partly 
from valuations of produce. The latest revision of settlement 
was completed between xS86 and 1889, and was notorious for 
its results. The assessment was to be made on the actual 
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rents] * aE'cU’) but the records \vere found to 1)6 unreliable on 
account of the (11511006515' of many landlords, who had 
deliberately falsified the fntivari? papers, thrown land out of 
cultivation, and stopped irrigation. The tenants, who trad 
been treated luirshly and not allowed to acquire occupancy 
rights, themselves came forward to expose the fraud- Large 
numbers of rent-rolls were entirely rejected, and the villages 
they related to were valued at cfrcle rates. The circle rates 
were obtained by an analysis of rents believed to be genuine. 
While the settlement of most of the District was confirmed for 
thirty yearn, a number of villages were settled for shorter terms 
to enable the settlement to be made on the basis of a fair area 
of cultivation. The total demand was fixed ut 19-8 lakhs, 
which has since risen to 20 lakhs. The incidence per acre is 
Its. 1-15-0, varying in different parts of the District from 
Ks. i-a-o to Its. 2-9-0. 

Collections od account of land revenue and total revenue 
have been, in thousands of rupees : — 
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19,81 
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Total mtniit 

13,81 

24,66 
: 

* 7,99 
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There arc four municipalities— BULANDSnAHK, Asupshattr, Loral «lf- 
StKAWOAitivnAl), and Khurja— and 19 towns are administered 6 0veiB ' 
undcr Act XX of 1856. Outside these, local affairs are" 1 
managed by the District hoard. In « 903-4 die income of 
the latter was 1-9 lakhs, chiefly derived from local rates. The 
expenditure was 2 lakhs, of which Its. 96,000 was spent on 
roads end buildings. 

In 1903 the District Superintendent of police was assisted Police and 
by four inspectors. The force numbered xo 6 officers and i al b- 
355 constable*, besides 369 municipal and town police, and 
1.979 village and road police. The District jail contained an 
average of 232 prisoners in the same year. 

The District is backward in literacy, and only 2*5 per cent Erfnraiion. 
(4*5 males and 0.3 females) of the population could read and 
write in J901. In tS&t there were r3<i public schools with 
4,486 pupils, and the numbers rose in 1901 to 171 schools 
with 7,989 pupils. In 1903-4 there were 1S7 public schools 
with io, 3 ot pupils, or whom 57 were girls, and also ay t pri- 
vate schools with 4,157 pupils. The total expenditure 
on education was Us. 49,000, of which Local and muni- 
cipal funds supplied Rs 38,000, and fees Rs, n,©oo. Of 
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the public schools, two were managed by Government and 
1T7 by the District and municipal boards. 

JTojpitnls The District has nixie hospitals and dispensaries, with 
andilU- accommodation for 109 in-patients. In 1903 the number 
pen-anes. ^ cascs t rc . a ted was roi,ooo, of whom 2,300 were in-patients, 
and 8,400 operations were performed. The expenditure in the 
same year was Rs. 18,000, chiefly from Local funds. 

Vaccina- In 1903-4, 39,000 persons were successfully vaccinated, 
non. representing a proportion of 34 per 1,000 of population. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipalities. 

[F. S, Growse, Bulandshahr (Benares, 1B84) ; T. Stoker, 
Settlement Report (1891) ; H. It Nevill, District Gazetteer 

(*903)-] 

Anupshnhr Tahsll. — Eastern tahsll of Bulandshahr Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Anupslmhr, 
Ahiir, and Dibai, and lying along the Ganges, between 28* 5' 
and 28° 37' N. and 77 0 58' and 78® 28' E., with an area of 444 
square miles. The population rose from 222,481 in 1891 to 
278,152 in 1901. There are 378 villages and four towns, the 
largest of which are J All ANGi R a BAD (population, 11,572), Djjiai 
(10,579). find ANursijAHR (8,601), the tahsV head-quarters. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Ks. 4,99,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 80,000. The tahsll is divided into two 
parts, from north to south, by the ChhoiyS river, The land 
to the east is naturally inferior to dial on the west of the river, 
but has been immensely improved by irrigation from the 
Anfipsbabr branch of the Upper Ganges Canal. The channel 
of the ChhoiyS was very badly defined, but has been 
straightened and deepened by the Irrigation department. In 
*903-4 the area under cultivation was 339 square miles, of 
which 158 were irrigated, wells supplying more than. half. 

Bulandshahr Tahsll.— Central ia/isfl of Bulandshahr 
District, United Provinces, comprising the fasganas of 
Baran, Agauta, Siyana, and Sbikflrpur, and lying between z8° 14' 
and 28° 43' N. and 77° 43' and 78® 13' £,, with an area of 
477 square miles. The population rose from 281,928 in <89* 
to 332,262 in 1901. There ato 379 villages and five towns, 
the largest of which are Bt11.ANnstl.vtut (population, 18,959), the. 
District and tahsll head-quarters, Shikaivpur (12,249), SivaNa 
{7,615), GulaothI (7,208), and Aurangabad (5,916). The 
demand for land revenue in *903-4 was Rs. 5,65,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 94,000. This is the richest tahsll in the District, 
and the density or population, 696 persons per square mile, 
is considerably above the District average (599). The East 
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KMt Nadf flows from north to south through the western 
portion of the fahsU, and formerly caused much damage by 
flooding in wet -yean?. It has been straightened and deepened, 
and is no longer used os a canal escape, with very beneficial 
results- The northern pnrgana of Agauta is the most fertile. 
Ihcre are marshy tracts in the north-east of the ta/isif, and 
sandy nreas in the south-east Irrigation is supplied by the 
Upper Ganges Cana) east of the Kali Nadi. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was 376 square miles, of which 191 were 
irrigated. Well-irrigation supplies two-thirds of this area, and 
is more important here tliAn in the other tahslk of the District. 

Sikftndarfihad Tahstl.— North-western ialuSll of Buland- 
slmtir District, United Provinces, comprising the pargams of 
SikandarahlSd, Dildrt, and Dankaur, and lying along the Jumna, 
between a8 b rs' and *8° 39' N. and 77° 18' and 77 0 50' E., 
with on area of 5x6 square miles. The population rose from 
324,368 in 1891 to 260, S49 in 1901. There are 404 villages and 
seven towns, the largest of which are Sikandarabad (popula- 
tion, 18,390), tire taksil head-quarters, and Dankaur (5,444)* 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,32,000, and 
for cesses Rs. 74,000. The t<xhsi! is the poorest in the District, 
and supports only 505 persons per square mile, against an 
average of 599. It is crossed from north to south by two 
main lines of drainage— the Patwai and the Karon or Karwan. 
Both of these are naturally ill-defined, but their channels have 
been deepened and straightened. The area between the Patwai 
and Junma is poor, being largely covered with tamarisk and 
grass jungle varied by patches of salt waste. In the north 
the HtNDAS and BhuriyS. rivers increase the saturation, though 
they bring down fertile deposits of earth. The fatal is 
well supplied with irrigation by the Mat branch of the Upper 
Ganges Canal, which passes through the centre from north 
to south. In 1903-4 die area under cultivation was 358 
square miles, of which 150 were irrigated. More than two- 
thirds of the irrigated area is supplied from the canal, 

Kliurja Tahsil.— Southern fa fail of Bulandslmhr District, 
United Provinces, comprising the paiganas of Jewar, Khurja, 
and PahosQ, and lying between 28® 4' and 28° 20' N.and 77° 29' 
and 78® i«' E, with an area of 462 square miles. The popula- 
tion rase from 221,137 in 1891 to 266,838 in rgor. There are 
34» villages and seven towns, the largest of which are Kkur;a 
(population* 39,3 77), the iaJtsil head-quarters, Jewar ( 7 i 1 t 8 ) 
(5,603), Chiiatari (5,574), end RabOpura (5,048).’ 
The. demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 5,05,000, 
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and for cesses lls. 82,000. The fahsil is drained by die East 
Kali Nadi, ihe Karon or Karwnn, and die Patwni or PatwSha 
Bahfi, all ivhicli have been deepened and straightened to 
improve the drainnge. Tine Jumna flows along the western 
border. East of the Kali Nadi and west of the Patwai are 
tracts of light sandy soil ; but the central portion is highly 
fertile, and is well supplied by irrigation from die Upper 
Ganges Canal and the M&t branch of the same work. Cotton 
is more largely grown in this tract than in any Ollier pan 
of the District. In 1903-4 the nrea under cultivation was 
345 square miles, of which 152 were irrigated. Well-irrigation 
supplies about one-third of the total, and is chiefly important 
in the area between the canals. 

Ahar. — Town in die Anujishahr ta/nll of Bukndshnhr 
District, United Provinces, situated in 28° 28' N. and 78° 
15' E., 21 miles east of Bulandshahr town. Population (1901), 
2,382. It is said to derive its name from a/n, 1 snake/ and 
Mir, 1 sacrifice/ as tradition relates that Janntnejaya performed 
his great snake sacrifice here. The capital of the Lunar nice 
is also said to have been moved here after Haslinipur 
was washed away. Another legend states that this was the 
residence of Rukmmi, wife of Krishna, and the temple from 
which she was carried off is still pointed out The place is 
certainly of great antiquity, and several fragments of stone 
sculpture of an early date have been found. Under Akbar, 
Ahar was the chief town of a wo/m/ or pargana. The town 
lies on the high bank of the Ganges, and there are many 
temples. It also contains a hall for the meetings of the Arya 
Snmaj, which has over 100 followers here. 

Anupshn.hr Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
snme name, in Bulandshahr District,United Provinces, situated 
in 28° at' N. and 78° t6’ E., 25 miles east of Bulandshahr 
town on a metalled road. Population (rgot), 8,6ot. It 
was founded in the reign of Jahangir by the Bargfljar Rffja 
Aniip Rai, from whom it derives its name, and was of great 
importance in the eighteenth century as commanding an 
important crossing of the Ganges on the road from Delhi to 
Rohilkband. In 1757 Ahmad Shall Durrani established 
cantonments here for 0 time, and returned to them in 1759. 
It was from this place that the coalition was organized which 
led to the overthrow of the Marithns at PSnipat in 1761. 
In 1773 the combined forces of the Oudh Wozlc and the 
British made Anflpshahr their rendezvous when opposing 
the Marathi invasion of Rohflkhand} and from that date 
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till 160G Anupsltabr was garrisoned by British troops,’ after* 
wants removed to Meerut. Daring the Mutiny tttc Jnls 
nrcocWully defended the crossing of the river by the rebels 
from Robilfctand. The town stands on the high bank of •(he 
Ganges imd is well drained. There is n fine bazar, and besides 
the tohrti a dispensary* is maintained. The Zarema Bible 
and Medical MTsion and die Charch Missionary Society 
liavu brandies here. Aimpshohr lias been a municipality 
since i 860 . During the ten years ending 1901 the income 
and erpcndfaire averaged He. 5,000. In 1903-4 the income 
was R«k a.ooo, cliiefly' derived from octroi (Rs.fi, 000), and 
the expenditure was Rs, r5,ooo. The town was formerly the 
northern limit of traffic on the Ganges, and a factory of the 
lvasl India Company was maintained here for' some lime ; but 
the construction of the bfataura weir in rS;S cut it off from 
the War readies of the river, and at present it is merelv a 
depfit far timber and taboos. The through bade across the 
rovrtaidso been diverted by railways, and at present sugar 
J* lk \ ch ' e [ of commerce. There is a small mnnufac- 
tne of cloth takers, and shoes for the local demand. The 

***** 160 WteW there is also a Mission ■ 
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its name was derived. Buddhist remains or the fifth to seventh 
centuries have been found here, besides coins of much rider 
date. In the eleventh century the town was the bead-grairtcrs 
of Har Dat, a Dor chieftain who ruled in this part of the Do.tb, 
with territory extending as far as Hapur and Meerut. In ior£ 
Mahtmld of Ghazni crossed the Jumna and reached Horan. 
In the words of the Persian historian, Har Dat 'reflected that 
his safety would be best secured by conforming to the religion 
of Islam, since God's sword was drawn from the scabbard and 
the whip of punishment was uplifted. He came forth,' there- 
fore, with 10,000 men, who all proclaimed their anxiety for 
conversion and their rejection of idols,’ The town was given 
back to Hat Dat, but from a copperplate Inscription the Dors 
appear to have been superseded for a time. They were restored { 
and Chandra Sen, the last Hindu ruler, died while gallantly 
defending his fort against Kutb-ud-dln, the general of Muham- 
mad Ghorl, in 1193. The town is chiefly famous in later 
times as having been the birthplace of the historian, 2ifi-ud- 
din Band, who flourished in the first half of the fourteenth 
century. There are a few tombs and mosques of the Muham- 
madan period, but none of importance. At the commence- 
ment of British rule, Btilandshahr was a small town. A few 
good houses stood on the elevation now known as the B5l$e 
Kot, and ChamSrs and Ladhas lived In huts at the base. The 
establishment of the District head-quarters here caused n- 
rapid growth ; and the town has been much improved by (he 
energy and taste of its inhabitants, encouraged by several 
Collectors, especially the late Mr. F. S, Growse. The Chauk 
or central market has been provided with a brick terrace and 
is adorned with carved stone, while the houses and shops 
surrounding it are elegant specimens of domestic architecture. 
The rich landlords of the District have also erected seTcnvl 
fine houses and gateways and n town hall, all of which are 
remarkable for the excellence of the stonework which they 
contain. Close to die courts is a handsome building called 
the Lowe Memorial, in memory of a former Collector, which 
is used ns a .shelter for people attending the courts. A fine 
bathing ghat has been made on the banks of the river at the 
eastern entrance of the town. A dispensary and a female 
hospital were built in 1895. Besides the ordinary District 
stag, an Executive Engineer of the Ganges Canal has his 
head quarters here. There arc also stations of the American 
Methodist, Church Missionary Society, and Zansna Bible: and 
Medical Missions. 
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Ihdnndshahr hni been u municipality since tiSGj. During 
the ten yean ending 190 1 the income and expenditure 
averaged Ks, 18,000. In 1 903-4 the income was Rs. 2r,ooo, 
chiefly derived from octroi (Ks. 18,000), and tire expenditure 
was R'f. 24,000. Wnod-carvitig of some artistic merit is 
turned out, ’I he distance from the railway has hitherto pre- 
vented the grov-th of trade, which is of a local nature. A line 
■ is, however, now under construction. A high school contains 
more than 200 pupils and a tahsUl school 230, while four 
primary schools have 230 more. 

Chhntflri. — Town in the Khurja tflh&t of Rulandshahr Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 28 s 6 ' N. and 78'’ «/ E..30 
miles south of Hulanchhahr town. Population (1901), 5,57.5. 
The town takes its name from the Chhntntdltilri ehn of MewiiUs 
who founded it It belongs to the estate of the same name 
founded by Mahmud Alt Khan, a brother of MurSd AH Kh&n 
of PattasO. The estate is at present under the Court 
of Wards, as the owner, Ahmad Satyrti Klein, is ft minor. 
Chhntart is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 800. There is a primary school with 
about tso pupils. 

Dnnkaur. — Town in the Rikanclarftbad tahsil of lluland- 
fihalir District, United Provinces, situated in 28’ 2 1' K. and 
17 ° 3 i' E>» » miles west of Rnlandsirahr town. Population 
(1901), 5,44.5. It is said to have been founded by Diana, 
the hero of the MahsbhSrnt.1, who taught the IMtidava* the 
use of Aims, A masonry lawk and ancient temple are still 
known as DronScbaij. The town lies on the edge of the high 
bank above the Jumna, and the upper portion is gradually 
being deserted for the lower, on the ground that it is unlucky. 
Dankctur is administered under Act XX of rSjfi, with an 
income of about Rs, 1,300, It has a thriving trade in £&’, 
sugar, and grain. A primary school is attended by So pupils. 

Dibal. — Town in the Anflpshahr of Bulandslrahr Dis- 

trict, United Provinces, situated in aS B 12' N. and yS 13 xC E-, 
cl o:C* to the metalled raid front Alfgarh to ifortdabad and 
ft branch of the Outih and Rohilkhand Railway. Population 
(1901), 10,579, which is increasing rapidly. The town is raid to 
have been called Dhundhgarh in the eleventh century, when 
it IhdorjgccJ to DlutkrA Rajputs, who were expelled by Saiyid 
SAlSr Masud. A new town wax built, called Dhisndai, and 
late: Diktt. In die time of Al'lwr it wi« the headquarters 
of a fargaiui in the mt'tjr of Koil. The letter is campOitfd 
of brick-built houses, and the twwn is fairly w c ll drained by 
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the ChhoiyS. river, which flows round three sides. Dibai is 
administered under Act XX of 3856, with an income of 
about Rs. 5,000. It is a prosperous town, with three cotton 
gins, a cotton press, and an oil press, employing nearly 500 
persons. There are large exports of coarse doth, cotton* gfc, 
and grain. It contains a flourishing Anglo-vernacular School 
with 75 pupils, partly supported by market fees and partly 
by private subscriptions, and a middle school with 150 pupils. 

GulaothL — Town in the District and tahsll of Bulandshahr, 
United Provinces, situated in cS° 35' N. and 77 0 48' E., 12 
miles north of Bulandshahr tosvn on the Meerut road. Popu- 
lation (1901), 7,208. The town is said to have been founded 
by MewiUTs or by Gahlot Rfijputs. It is chiefly inhabited by 
Satyids and Baniits. A prominent Saiyid, named MihrbSn All, 
who died a few years ago, did much to improve the town and 
its approaches. He built several houses, metalled die Toad 
to the Kail Nadi, and built a bridge across it at a cost of 
Rs. 30,000, and also constructed a large mosque and estab- 
lished a school for teaching Arabic and Persian. The Ameri- 
can Methodist Mission has a branch here. Gulaoth! is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,800. It has a considerable local trade and is thriving. 
There is a middle school with about 200 pupils. 

Jahanglr&bad. — Town in die Anupshahr iahsil of Boland- 
shahr District, United Provinces, situated in 28^ 24' N. and 
78* 6' Et 15 miles by metalled road from Bulandshahr town. 
Population (1901), 1^572. The town was built by An Up 
Rai, founder of Anupshahu, who named it after the emperor 
Jahangir. The place stands low, and was formerly very 
unhealthy, owing to die stagnant water in the neighbourhood 
and a ditch round the town ; but this has now been drained. 
Act XX of 1S56 is in force, and the annual income is about 
Rs. 3.300. Them is an important market, which is the centre 
of a flourishing grain trade. The principal manufacture is 
calico-printing, excellent counterpanes, curtains, and cloths 
being turned out. The middle school is attended by Over 
350 pupils, 40 of whom reside in a boarding-house, and there 
is a small aided primary school with 38 pupils. 

Jewar.— Town in the Khurja Of BuUncMwhr Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in aS* 7' N. and 77 0 34' E., 
20 miles west of Khurja. Population (1901), 7,738. I11 the 
eleventh century' Jsdon Rajputs, uivitcd from Jlharatpur by 
the Brahmans of Jewar, settled in the town and expelled the 
Meos. The well-known Bcgarn Sumrii held Jewar till her 
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death tn 1S36, when it Lapsed to Government. The town lies 
among (he ravines on cl broken ground on (lie edge of the 
high Jnnd above the Jumna, nnd is well drained. The market 
was rebuilt in jS8t, and is now lined with good brick-built 
shops. Jevmr is administered under Act XX of 1856, with 
on income of about R‘i 3,000. There is a small nvmufnr. 
turt of cotton mgs and carpets, and a weekly market is held. 
Thu town contains a prosperous agricultural hank, a middle 
school with 120 pupils, and a small primary school for girls, 
besides a branch of the American Methodist Mission. 

Klutrja Town.— Head-quarters of the faktit of the same 
name in Bulandshahr District, United Provinces, situated in 
sS" 13' N. and 77" 51' E., mstr the grand trunk road, arid 
4 miles from Klmrfa station on the East Indian Railway. 
Population (jpot), 39,377, of whom 15,87? are Hindus and 
r 3,923 Mu.salinfuts. 'Hit town Is said to derive its name 
from kh 'trija (* revenue free os it was built by the Birth; 
Sultln Rajputs on n revenue-free gram made by Flror Shah 
TughJok. The desrcndwuis of the original grantees retained 
possession of their holdings till they were resumed partly by 
Sflrnj Mai, Raj l of Hharatpur, in 1740, and partly by Daulat 
Rao Sindhin towards the close of the eighteenth century. 
There is only one ancient budding, the tomb of Makhdflin 
Sahib, near the grand trunk road, which is about 400 years 
old. The chief public buildings arc the ttiltstfi, dispen- 
sary, and town hall. The principal inhabitants a it Kheshgi 
Patliilns and Churnwfll ItaniSs; the latter, who arc Jain by 
religion, ate an enterprising and wealthy class, currying on 
banking all over India and taking a leading share ir» the 
trade of the place. Thirty years ago they built n magnificent 
domed temple, which co>t more than n lakh and is adorned 
with a profusion of stone carving of fine execution. The 
interior is a blaze of gold and colour, the vault of the dome 
being painted and decorated in the most florid style of 
indigenous art. The market place, baaar, and dAamti/d are 
all adorned by handsome gateways of carved stone, and 
owe reach to the munificence of the Tain traders. There 
tire branches of the American Methodist and Zarina Bible 
tint! Medical Missions. 

Khurj.1 ha s been a municipality since t?66. The receipts 
and expenditure during the ten years ending lyor averaged 
Rs. 37.500. In 1903-.} the income iris Rs. 38,003, chiefly 
derived from octroi (Rs. sS.occ), and the expenditure was 
Rp. 42,000. The town is the chief commercial centre of the 
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District, and contains seven cotton gins anti presses, which 
employed 444 hands in 1903. Cotton-ginning by hand is 
important, and there is a very large export of grain, besides 
a smaller trade in indigo, sugar, and gfif, The pottery of 
Khurja resembles that made at Multan and in the Ram pur 
State, and has Some reputation. English cloth, metals, and 
brass utensils arc the chief articles imported. There are eight 
schools with about 600 pupils, 

Pahasu.— Torn in the Iihurja iahsll oF Bulandshahr 
District, United Provinces, situated in 28® ro' N. and 78° 5' E., 
24 miles south or Bulandshnhr town- Papulation (1901), 5,603. 
PartAb Singh, one of the first Bargfijar immigrants, made it 
his head-quarters. PahasO was the chief town in a withal or 
/argana under Akbar, and in the eighteenth century was con- 
ferred with a jaffr of iifly-four villages by Shah Alam IT on 
the Begnm SumrG for the support of her troops. After her 
death in 1836, it was held for a time by Government and then 
granted in tSji to Murad All lUiati, a descendant of Paniib 
Singh. His son, NawSb Fair, All Khan, K.GS.L, behnved 
with conspicuous loyalty during the Mutiny, and was afterwards 
commander-in-chief and prime minister of Jaipur Stale. Since 
his denth in 1894, his son, Nawab Faiyax All Khan, CS.I., has 
served as a member of the Imperial and Provincial Legislative 
Councils, and is now a minister of slate in Jaipur. The town 
is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 900, The Nawab maintains a dispensary and an 
Anglo-vcrnaculnr school, and there is a primary school with 
95 pupils. 

Rabupura, — Town in lire Khurja lakiil of Bulimdshahr 
District, United Provinces, situated in 28® 15' N. and 77° 
37" E., 1 9 miles west of Bulandshnhr town. Population ( 1901), 
5,048. The place was founded by a MewStT named RnbQ 
in the eleventh century. The MewfiUs were ousted by the 
Jaiswfir RSjpuls in the time of Prithwt ."Raj, late in the twelfth 
century. From the days of Shah Alam IT up to 1857, Rabfl- 
pura was the centre of an estate comprising twenty-four villages, 
which was confiscated after the Mutiny for the rebellion of tire 
proprietors. The town con tains a good brick market, and half 
the houses and shops are also of brick. The American 
Methodist Mission lias a branch here, with a small church and 
dispensary. Rabupura is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an income of about Rs, r,3oo. There is a considerable 
trade in cattle. The primary school contains 60 pupils. 

SliikSrpur. — Town in the District and iahsll of Bulatld- 
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shahr, United Provinces, situated in 17' N. and 78° 1 E., 
13 miles south of Rulandshahr town. Population (1901), 12,349- 
The present town owes its existence to Sikandar I-odr, who 
built a bunting-lodge boh? at the end of tlic Gftcentb century, 
near the eite of an older town now represented by n mound 
called the T«lpat Nngart or Anyni KJicm. North of the site is 
a remarkable building of red sandstone called the Bam Khnmba, 
or ‘twelve pillars/ which formed an unfinished tomb begun by 
Saiyid Fazl-ullnb, son-in-law of the emperor Farrukh Siyar, 
about 1718. The town contains a fine walled sarai built in 
the seventeenth century, and many substantial brick houses 
and a few handsome mosques. The American Methodists have 
a branch mission here. The town is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Its. 4.500, The 
chief manufactures arc cotton cloth and shoes, and excellent 
wood-carving is turned out on a small scale. There are a 
middle school with 790 pupils, and an aided primnry school 
with 30. 

SikandarabSd Town.— Head-quarters of the totull of the 
same name in Bulandshahr District, United Provinces, situated 
in 28° 28' N. and 77° 42' E., on the grand trunk road, 4 
miles from the Sikandnrsbsd station on the East Indian Rail- 
way. Population (1901), 18,590, of whom 10,599 are Hindus 
and 6,814 MusnlmSm. The town was built by Siknndnr Lodi 
in 1498, and was the head-quarters of a fargana or mahal under 
Akbar. In the eighteenth century it was held for a time by 
Najib-ud-daula. SaSdnt Khan, Nawab of Gudh, attacked and de- 
feated a Mutatha force here in 1 736. The Jr»t army of Bbaratpur 
encamped at SikamiarSbild in 1763, but fled across the Jumna 
on the death of Silraj Mai and defeat of JawShir Singh. Under 
Mar 3 th& rule the tbwn was the head-quarters of a brigade 
tinder Perron j and after the fall of Aligarh, Colonel James 
Skinner held it. During the Mutiny of 1857, the neighbour- 
ing Gfljnrs, Rajputs, and Muhammadans attacked and plun- 
dered Siknndaritbad ; but Colonel GreathecPs column relieved 
the town on September 37, 1857. There are several tombs 
and mosques of some antiquity. Besides the tahsili and police 
station there is a dispensary ; and the American Methodists, 
the Church Missionary Society, and the ZanSna Bible and 
Medical Mission have branches here. Siknndarabitd bos been a 
municipality since 187a. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
income anti expenditure averaged Rs. 15,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 23.000, chiefly derived from octroi {Rs. 17,000), 
and the expenditure ins Rs. s 1,000. There is not much trade ; 
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but fine cloth 01 muslin is manufactured and erpoited toDtihi, 
and a cotton gin has been recently opened, Which employed 
105 hands in 1903. The town contains a flourishing Anglo 
vernacular school with more than 200 pupils, a Mitili school 
■with 120, and five primary schools with 240 pupils. 

SiySnfl. — Town in the District and tahM of Bulandsbahr, 
United Pro\ inccs, situated in 28° 37' N. and ;S D 4' B , 19 
miles north-east of Bulftndshahr town. It is being connected 
bya metalled road with BulandshahrandGaihmuktoar. Popu- 
lation (1901), 7,615. The name is said to be a corruption ut 
Sainban or * the forest of rest,’ because Balarttma, bn>tlier or 
Krishna, on his way from Muttra to Hastm3pur, slept here one 
night, and was hospitably entertained by fakits, who liad ex- 
cavated a tank in the centre of a vast foiest. The toy n gar 0 its 
name to a tmkal or fargtvin recot ded in the Attht-AUarl 
After the British conquest it was the head-quarters of a iahid- 
dai and Munsif up to 1844. It is now of Email mipnrtnnoc, 
but has been improved lately, and the mud huts are hoing 
replaced by brick houses. It is administered under Aot XX of 
1856, the income being about Its. 1,800. There was formerly 
some trade in safflower, but it is declining. tnJigo is Still 
made in a smnll factor}'. A middle school u ith a boarding- 
house is attended by about 1G0 pupils. 

Bona- Aligarh District. — Southernmost District in the Meerut 
ficurauou* division. United Provinces, lying between 27° 29" and 
andnver’ 28° it' N and 77 0 29' and 78° 38' E., with an area oi 1,946 
system square miles It is bounded on the north by Bulnndsludir 
District ; on the east and south by Etah ; and on the west and 
south by Muttra The Jumna separates the noith-west corner 
from die Punjab District of Guigaon, and the Ganges tlic 
north-east comer fmm Budaun Bordering oti die great rivers 
lie stretches of low land catled khudetr. The Ganges khadar is 
fertile and produces sugar cane, while the Jumna KMdnr is 
composed of hard unproductive clay, chiefly colored with 
coarse jungle grass jnd tamarisk. The rest of the District 
forms a Fertile upland tract traversed by three streams The 
most important is the Kali Nadi (East), which winds anross 
the eastern portion Between the Kail Nadi and the Ganges 
lies the Nim Nadi, with an affluent known as the ChhoiyS In 
the west of the District the Karon or Karwan flows through 
a wide valley. The centre is a shallow depression, the 
drainage of which gradually collects in two streams named the 
Scngar and the Kind or Arind. 

Geology'. The District is composed of alluvium , but hankar or lime- 
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Memo is found in nodules and nto consolidated in masses 
ftom which it is quarried for building puipa-tt#. Large 
Mrclclics of Land tire covered with saline efflorescences. 

The flora of Aligarh presents no peniluriocf- At the com* Hots-ny 
Dicncement of British rule the surface of the country w.ii 
covered with large tracts of jungle, rhiufiv of JhSh (ftufca 
fr&ncf'Xa). Thu jungle was rapidly cut as cultivation extended, 
and for many years was not replaced, Between 1870 and 1900, 
however, the area, under groves doubled, and is now about tK 
square miles. The principal trees arc l-ahul {Arana ttraMoi), 
ttim ( Aftlia AradiradJa), mid mango. Better sort- 1 ; of timber 
for building purposes have to be imported. 

Wild hog arc very numerous in the f Jidda r, and arc also fju'iut 
fotmd neat the canal. Antelope are fairly common in my-t 
parts. In the cold season >nipc and many binds of t!u<T 
appear on tlw swamp'. Fish tire plentiful, but are not much 
eaten, mid there nre no regular fisheries in the District. 

The climate of Aligarh is that of the I >u1b plains genemJJy. Clmntt 
The year is divided into the rainy season, from June till - m! * >rn ‘ 
October ; the cold season, horn October till April ; und the hot 
season, from April to June. 

The annual rainfall averages about afi inches, and there is Rainfall, 
little variation in the District ; the north-east rcceh «^> slightly 
more rain than the south-west. Fluctuations from year to \ ear 
arc more Considerable, In 1894-5 the fail was 33 inches, 
while in 1896-7 it was only 19 inches. 

The few facts in the early annals of the District that can Ilhtury. 
now tie recovered centre* around the ancient city of Roil. of 
which tlie fort and station of Aligarh form iv suburb. A 
popular legend informs us that Koil owes its origin to one 
KushiUnb, a K shat trip of the l.unar race, who called the city 
after his own mime ; and that Us present designation nos h in- 
ferred upon it by Italarlmn, who slew llie great d< moil Kol, 
and subdued the neighbouring region" r>f the l >o.lb. Another 
tradition assigns a totally different origin to the nam.’. The 
Divine! was held by the Dor RJjpinv before the first Muham- 
madan invasion, and continued in the Iwnds of The Rr ( jfl of 
lt.ir.in until the cto-e of the twelfth cintnry. In a t>. 1104 
Kutb-ucl-dSn marched from Delhi to Kmb on which na&iJoii, 
as tht Muhammadan luttorinn in terms us. 'tlmse who were 
wise and acute were comerted to IsDrn, but thoso vrito 
stood by thuir ancient faith were slain with (he sword,' The 
city was thoHxfi>rwanI administered by MujaIuiSti gun-more, 
but the native KAjls retained much of their former j:-ovrcr. 
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The District suffered during the invasion of Tlmfir in the 
fourteenth century, and participated in the general misfortunes 
which marked the transitional period of the fifteenth. After 
the capture of Delhi by tile Mnghals, Babar appointed lift 
follower, Kadiak . 4 If, governor ofKoil (1526). Many mosques 
and other monuments still remain, attesting the power tujd 
piety of the Musalman nllcrs daring Lhe pi m y days of the 
Mughal dynasty. The period was marked, here as elsewhere, 
by frequent conversions to the dominant religion. But after' 
the death of Attmngzeb, the District fell a prey to the contend- 
ing hordes who ravaged the Doab. The MaratliSs nitre the 
first in the field, closely followed by the Jais. About the year 
r757> Sfiraj Mai, n Jat leader, took possession of Koil, the 
centml position of which, on the roads from Muttra and Agm 
to Delhi and Bohilldiand, made it a post of great military 
importance. The Jats in tom were shortly afterwards ousted 
by the Afghans (1759), and for the next twenty years (he 
District became a battle-field for the two contending races. 
The various conquests And reconquests which it underwent 
had no permanent effects, until the occupation by SindJim 
took place in 1784. The District remained in the hands of 
the MarSthas until 1S03, with the exception of a few months, 
during which a Rohilla garrison was placed in the fort or 
Aligarh by Gbulam Kfidir Khan. Aligarh became a fortress 
of great importance under its Marfttha master ; and was the 
di*p6t where De Boignc drilled and organized his battalions in 
the European fashion. "When, in 1802, the triple Alliance 
between Sindkin, the Baja of NSgpur, and Holknr w ns directed 
ngninst the British, the NMm, and lhe Teshwfl, Aligarh was 
under the command of SindhtVs French general, Perron, while 
the British frontier hod already advanced to within 15 miles of 
Koil. Perron undertook the management of the campaign; 
but he was feebly seconded by the MarathS chieftains, who 
waited, in the ordinary Indian fashion, until circumstances 
should decide which of the two parties it would prove moot to 
their interest to espouse. In August, 1803, it British force 
under Lord Lake advanced upon AlIgArh, and was met by 
Perron at lhe frontier. The enemy did not wait after the first 
round of grape from ihe British artillery, and Pemrn fled 
precipitately from the field. Shortly after he surrendered him- 
self to Lord Lake, leaving the fort of Aligarh still in the 
possession of the MarJithJ troops, Under the command of , 
another European leader. On September 4 the British moved ■ 
forward to the assault; but they found the fortifications, 
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phoned with the experience of French engifletrn, find rJf- 
f ended iviih true? Mnt.Vhfi obstinacy, It -.-.-a? only afn.r a rnwt 
intrepid attack find an equally vigorous ** satinet that the 
fortrc?*, omridered impregnable bj the natite*. v.a r , earned by 
the British iU'-Tiult } ntid with it fell the tritnfc rrf the Upjier 
Do.rfo to the very font of the SivSliks. The otgant ration of the 
conqUl fed territory into Jirithh District-, undertaken at 
once, Alter n short period, during which the pafjnvffr now 
composing the District of Allgath were distributed between 
1 atvhyaih tind Etowah, the nucleus of die presort District -pas 
separated in 1804, Scarcely had it br-cn formed when the war 
vrith Hoiknr broke out, and his onivonrs stirred up the dis- 
contented revcnue-fermim* who had made forinnc?, by wn- 
serupulotts oppression rattier the late M.ari.iM rule- to rise in 
tebrllion against the new Government- This insurrection 
was promptly suppressed (1805}, A <eetmd revolt, however, 
occurred in the succeeding year ; and its ringleaders were only 
driven out after a severe JtssuiU on their fortress nf KamonS. 
Other disturlvuices with the* revenue-farmers arose in t8t<\ 
and H became neecssary to dismantle thoir forts. The p-’-aec 
of tht District was not again interrupted until the outbreak of 
the Mutiny. 

News of the Mccnn revolt reached Koit on May 1 s, 1857, 
and was at once followed by the mutiny of the native troops 
quartered at Aligarh, and the rising of the rabble. The 
Europeans escaped with their lives, but the usual plundering 1 , 
nnd burning-, took place. Until July ; the factory of MandiaV 
was gallantly hold hr n -mud! body of volunteers in the face of 
an overwhelming rabble ; but it was thru abandoned, and tlic 
District. fcJl into the hands of the rebels. A native committee 
of sifety was fritmed to preserve the city of Koii from plunder ; 
but the Mnsalinftn iuo!> ouMcd them, and nnc Nasmi-ullrh 
took upon himself the tusk nf government, lbs vsre-scs 
alienated the Hindu population, and made them mote ready to 
side with llie Bnlbh an their return. The old Jiii and RUjjnst 
funis broke out meanwhile with their accustomed fur/; amt, 
indeed, die people indulged itt far vritrm cxctriHS tmcirds one 
nmuhfr Hum towards the Europe! ns. On August 24 a small 
British force moved upon KoiL, whin the reln.-ts were easily- 
defeated, and abandoned the town. Various other bodies of 
insurgents afterward' passed through on several ocisudims. hut 
the Di<tri-‘t rvma?n--d substantially in our pwe&km ; and 
by the end nf rSj; the tebds had been corop'etely cvpvKed 
from the Doib, 
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There arc many ancient mounds in the District rriicrc 
carvings of the Buddhist and early Hindu periods hare occa- 
sionally been exposed, but none of these Iras beat explored. 
The principal Muhammadan buildings arc at Alfgnrb anrl JalAlf. 

The District contains 23 towns and 1,753 villages. At 
the last four enumerations the population was as follows' 
(iSjs) 1,073,256,(1881) 1,021,187,(1891) 1,043.x 72, and (1 90 1 ) 
k ,200,822, In 1S76-7 the District suffered from famine, and, itt 
1879 fr° ni fever. Owing to the extension of canal-irrigation, it 
escaped in 1896-7. There are six tahsts — ATRAtrt.1, Aligarh. 
Iglas, Khaiu, Hathbas, and SlKAUDKA Kao— 1{te head- 
quarters of each being at a place of the same name. The chief 
towns are the municipalities 0/ TCoil or Awgarh, the head- 
quarters of the District, Hathras, Atraul), and Sikandra 
Kao, The following table gives the principal statistics of 
population in 1901 : — 
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The most numerous castes among Hindus are the Clmmars 
(leather-workers and labourers), 223,000 ; Brahmans, 131,000 ; 
Juts, 108,000 ; Rajputs, 94,000 ; Banias, 45,000 ; Lodhiu. (cul- 
tivators), 40,000} Gadariits (cultivators and shepherds), 36,000 ; 
KotTs (weavers), 30,0005 KfichhTs (cultivators), 22,000; and 
Kbnllks (poulterers and gardeners), 21,000, J3is belong 
chiefly to the west of die United Provinces, and ICachhls and 
hodhns to the centre. The MusatirtRns are for the most part 
descended from converted Hindus. Shaiklis number 26,000 ; 
I’athans, 20,000; Rajputs, 13,000; Saijids, 6,000 ; andMewatis, 
6,000. Agriculturists form 47 per cent, of the total population. 
Rajputs own 23 per cent, of the total area, Juts 20 per cent., ■ 
Brahmans 14 per cent., and Banias 13 per cent. Brahmans, 
Rajputs, and Jnts hold the Largest ureas as cultivators. Gene- 
ral labour supports 13 'per cent, of the population, personal 
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?,prvkr> xo per cent, weaving 3 per cent, ami gmin-vlcsiling 
3 per cent. 

Of the 4,900 native Christian?, more than 4,700 Wong to Cbcbtfan 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which started vorh here in raii '^ v:i "- 
1^35 and has ten brandies In the District, The Chtnch Mis- 
sionary Society has had a station «t Aligarh since 1863, iind 
also has 51 branch at FlSthras. 

In the western iahtib, Kiiair and Iglas, there are dbiiutt Uentmt 
candy ridges, nod the eastern part of the District also contains 
light soil. There are other sandy tracts near the riven. In discs' 
the central depression the chief characteristic is the presence 
of ettenrive plains of barren land called usttr. fa many eases 
these are covered with saline diloresccncca (onl). There is 
a sharp distinction between the homelands and the outlying 
portion of each village, the former receiving moat af the 
manure. The best lands axe double cropped, and sugar-cane 
is little grown. 

The tenures of the District arc those commonly found, hot Chief ngn- 
a larger area than usual is held xomin&lri, which includes 2,199 ‘^F^, 
makZb out of 3,334. Of the remainder, 649 nmhSfs are r ,rl,.ci- 
/•affirfjri and 480 bhaiy?.:hdrd. There are also a few tolu&dtln P 1 CTt '}' t - 
estates, die chief of which, MirttsaN, is described separately. 
Settlement is invariably made in thesa with the subordinate 
proprietors or bared dutt, who pay into the treasury the amount 
due to the talu&dfirs, ‘Hie principal agricultural statistics for 
1903-4, according to the village pipers, arc given bdovr, in 
square miles; — 
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The chief food-crops with their area (in square miles) in 
1903-4 were: wheat (386), barley (1S1), jaxvir (iSS), gnm 
<203). make (139), Myra (148), and arhar (78). lire tnefet 
important of the other crops is cotton (rgS). 

Some experiments have been made in the- reclamation of lmj-ont- 
iaar hmL but only with partial success. The most Important trtrtTS ~ 
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of these was the establishment of tt dairy farm at Chhernt near 
Aligarh. In some places plantations of babul trees have been ' 
made in barren soil. Satisfactory features are the increase in 
the area of wheat grown by itself for export, and in the double- 
cropped area. The area under gram is decreasing, ■ From 
1891 to 1900 die advances under the .Agriculturists* Loans 
Act amounted to Rs. 63,000, of which Rs- 14,000 was lentiin 
1S96-7. In 1903-4, Rs. 1,700 was advanced. Slightly larger 
advances have been taken under the Land Improvement Loans 
Act, amounting to Rs. 72,000 during the ten years ending 
.1900, and to as much as Rs. 13,000 in 1903-4. A large agri- 
cultural show is held annually at Aligarh. Important drains 
have been made In several parts of the District, especially in 
the central depression ; but in the south-west of the District 
the spring-level has sunk considerably. 

There is no peculiar breed of cattle or sheep, and the bc-st 
cattle are imported from beyond the Jumna. Horse-breeding 
has, however, become popular, and a number of stallions are 
maintained by Government. Since 1903 operations have been 
in charge of the Army Remount department. 

The Upper Ganges Canal paij.Cs through the centre of the 
District East of the Kail NadT the Anflpshahr branch of 
the same work supplies part of the Atmuli WM, and west of 
the Karon the Mfil branch supplies ICUair. The Lower Gnnges 
Canid crosses the cast of the District, but supplies no irrigation 
to it. The Igljis and Hfubtas initfih are at present practically 
without canal-irrigation, bnt two distributaries have been pro- 
jected ro water the tract east of the Karon. The total area 
irrigated from canals in 1903-4 was 229 square miles. IV ell- 
irrigation is at present still more important, the area supplied 
in this way being 515 square miles. Other sources arc insig- 
nificant. The Irrigation department maintains about 330 
miles of drains. 

The chief mineral product or the District is ftanhar, which 
is used for road-making and for building. In the Stknndra 
Uao tafisll saltpetre and glass are manufactured from saline 
efflorescences. 

Thu principal manufactures of the District art! the weaving 
of cotton cloth and of cotton rugs and carpets, the latter being 
especially noted. Since 1904 the manufacture of indigo hits 
been almost abandoned j and not one of seventy-five fac-, 
tones, which used to employ 4.500 hands, was working an 
that year. The postal workshops supply the Rost Office 
department with numerous articles, and employ about 300 
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hand?. There are three lock works with 320 workmen. 

Although the area tinder cotton has decreased, there were 
mnre than twenty steam gins and presses with t,ySi hands 
in tpo.t, and one cotton-spinning mill with 51 fi hands. 'Hie 
District also contains an important dairy farm, and there is 
a small manufacture of dried meat, for Burma. The most 
striking feature of the industries in Aligarh is the large extent 
to which they have been developed and maintained by native 
capital and management 

Grain and cotton are the principal articles of export : but Commerce, 
oilseeds, saltpetre, and country glass are also considerable 
items. Sugar, rice, piece-goods, spices, metals, and timber 
form the chief imports. Hnihrns is by far the most important 
centre of tntde, ranking second in the United Provinces to 
Cmvnporc. The trade nnd importance of Koil or Aligarh is, 
however, increasing, and Atraull and IlarduSganj are nlso 
thriving. The commerce of the District is largely •with 
Citwnpore, Bombay, and Calcutta, 

Aligarh is well supplied with means of communication. RalJwij* 
The East Indian Railway passes through it from south to nnJ ,0Sf h- 
north, and a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway 
from MorSdftbild and Bareilly meets it at Aligarh. The south 
of the District is crossed by the metre-gauge Cawnporc- 
Aehhncrl section of the Klijputfina-MSlwft Railway; and 
HAtlmts, whiclr lies oti tliis line, is also connected by a broad- 
gauge litre with the East Indian Railway, 

There are 243 miles of metalled roads, all in charge of the 
Public Works department, though 125 miles am maintained 
at the cost of Local funds. Besides these, 35S miles of 
unmctnlled roads are also maintained by, and at the cost of, 
the District board. Every toAtifl town is connected by 
metalled road with the District head-quarters. The through 
linos which cross the District are the grand trunk road, the 
Mtutra-Rflsgant road, and the Agra-Morsdribad road. Avenues 
of trees arc maintained on about 90 miles. 

Aligarh suffered severely from famine in former times. In Ftwcc. 
r ?$y-.j many villages were deserted, nnd tire memory of this 
terrible famine long survived. Droughts periodically earned 
more or less severe scarcity in the early years of the nineteenth 
century, culminating in the great famine of 1837. By 1S60-1 
the canal had made it> influence felt ; and in r S6S-9 dsstrfa-v 
was confuted to the arras not protected, and grain was exported 
tn the Punjab and Central Provinces, In rSSy there was con- 
siderable distrfos in the same areas ; hut in iBpC-y the District 
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About <} 2,000 persons were successfully vaccinated 1 in 1903-,}, 
representing 35 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is com- 1 
puJsoiy only in the municipalities. ■ 

\Dsstritt Gazetteer 5, under revision) ; W. J. D. Burlult, 
StttitnltHt Report { ->903).] , , 

Atrauli Tahsil. — North-eastern tahsrl of Aligarh District, 
United Provinces, comprising the purgatias 1 of At, mull and 
Gangiri, and lying between 27° 48' und.sS n 9 N. and 78° ’t it 
and 78° 3S' li., with an area of 343 square miles. The popula- 
tion rose from 164,073 in 1S91 to 198,034 in 1901. - There 
arc 289 villages and four towns, the !aige.sl of which is 
Atrauu (population, 16,561), the tahsil head-quarters- The 
demand Tor land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,77,000, arid for 
cesses lls. 61,000. The Ganges forms part of the northern ‘ 
boundary’, and the Kill Nadi skirts the intuit on the west and ' 
south. The Nlm Nadi and its frihutary tho Chhoiyrt How 
through the middle. Between the Ganges and Nlm Nadi the 
soil is naturally sandy, except In the Ganges kftadar, which is 
a rich alluvial deposit ; irrigation is provided by the Anfipslmhr 
branch of the Upper Ganges Canal. The rest of the tahsil is 
a good loam tract, except where patches of mar land are 
found. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 266 square 
miles, of which 123 were irrigated. 

Aligarh Tahsil (or Koil). — Central northern tahsil of 
Alfgrrrh District, United Provinces, comprising th fzjxtrgams of 
Koil, Morlhal, and finraull, and lying between 27' ,|6' turd s8°, 
S' N. and 77 a 55' and 7 8° 17' E., with an area of 356 square 
miles. The population rose from 229,767 in 1891 to 268,01a 
in 1901. There are 345 villages and three towns-: Auo.vtui hr 
Koil (population, 70,434), the District and tahsil head-quarters, 
JaiAm 1(8,830), and Hajimjagahj (6,619). The demand 'for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,57,000, and for tresses \ 
Rs. 76,000. On die east the tahsil is bounded by the Kill 
Nadr. In the centre lies a depression which has been much 
improved by two main-drainage cuts, and the total l is hbw one 
of the most prosperous in tbe District: ample Irrigation is 
provided by the Upper Ganges CanaL In 1903—4 the area 
under cultivation was 246 square milea, of which t'67 were 
irrigaterl. 

Iglas.— Central western total! of Aligarh District, United 
Provinces, comprising the f>arganas of 1 -lnsartgarH mid Gomi, 
ami lying between 27° 35' and 37' 5s' 1 N. and 77” 47' and 78° 
3' E., -with an urea of 313 square mites. Population increased 
from 107,227 in 1891 to nS,So3 in 1901, There lire 209 
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village-; and one lntvn, Rewan (populati* -n ( The 

demand for land tore fine in 1923-4 was Rv. 2, 96,0.10, and for 
Ctv-es Rs, .19,000, 'The Arfatf is intersected by hi^h rulgi-s of 
study 5'iil with good J.jartT bet Keen. Thue ti r.o canaf-im^s- 
tion, and wrtl-it ligation ha? become mere difficult of late j cart, 
owing to a fill in the spring-level. In 1903-4 the an-a under 
cultivation was 187 w]iwre mile*, of ninth only 78 were 
irrigated. 

Khair. — North- western taktf! of Alfyath District, United 
Provinces, mmpristug the formants of Khair, Chanihui, and 
Tappd, and lying between 51' and a S' tt' N. and yj 1 " 29' 
and yS® t' with an area of 407 ‘.quote mile?. The popu. 
lation tosc front 150.650 in 1891 to 178,867 in 1901. There 
are 273 villages and three towns, none of which hah as many 
»s 5,000 inhabitants; Khair, the tokfl! headquarters., Juts 
n population of .{,537. The density, 439 person* |«r vquims 
mile, is much below the District average. The demand 
for land tevtmie in 1903-4 wax Rs. .pi 1,000, ami for cesses 
Rs- dfi.ooo. The tahsil is bounded on the west by the Jiimn.r, 
rind has u considerable arc.? of ihadar land in which nothing 
grows but coarse gross and tamarisk, tht haunt of innumerable 
wild hog. Large herds of cattle arc gram! by the Giljar in- 
habitants of this tract, who are inveterate cattle-thieves. The 
ilfil branch of the Upper Ganges Cana] provides impation. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 292 square miles, uf 
which 119 were irrigated. 

Hfithrtis Talisll. — South-western tnksU of Aligarh District, 
United Provinces, comprising the /.iryaww of li.tihras and 
JIUrsAn, and lying between 27 s1 29 and 27* 47’ N. and 77 sr' 
and yS f j 7' E., with nn area of 290 s quart* miles. 'Hie jsopu- 
Intion rose from 208,264 in 2891 to 223,574 in 1001. There 
me 393 villages and five towns, the largest r.f which l* HaTHKas 
the UfoU headquarters (population, 42,57b), The density is 
77S persons per square mile, while the District average )> 612. 
The ilewunri for bud revenue in 1903-4 was IK 4,44,003, and 
for ctsecs Rs. 74,000. The c-sstrrft portion of the tchsii ties 
low, and the drainage is naturally bad, lint it ha\ been much 
improved bv orritirini channel-;- There i-, no cans! irrigation, 
and. well-irrigation has recently become more difficult owing to 
a fall in the spring-level ; but an e-sica-mm of the Mat branch 
i'f the Upj»rj Ganges Canid is contemplated. In 1903-4 the 
urea, under cultivation was 239 square miles of which 113 
wen: irrigated. 

Slfcnndra Rno TuhsB.— South-eastern tskal of Aligarh 
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District, United Provinces, comprising tbe parganas of Slknn- 
dra and Akriibad, and lying between if 32' mid if 53' N. 
and 78° 10' and 78° 32' 33 ., with an area of 337 square miles. 
The population rose from 183,185 in x8pi to 211,532 in 1901. 
There are 24S villages and seven towns, the largest of which 
are Sikmvdra Rao (population, 11,372), tile tuhll head- 
quarters, and PiuaiANA {5,109), The demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,33,000, and for cesses Rs. 60,000, On 
the north-east the Kali Nadi forms the boundary, and in the 
south one or two small streams rise. Irrigation is supplied by 
the Eiairah branch of the Upper Ganges Canal ; and the tohtU 
is one of the most prosperous in the District, in spite of the 
presence of large waste areas covered with saline efflorescences. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 12S square miles, 
of which 164 were irrigated. 

JffursSn. — An estate situated in the Aligarh, Muttra, and 
Utah Districts of the United Provinces, with an area of 60 square 
miles. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was a lakh 
and for cesses Rs, rd.ooo, while the rent-roll was 2-r laths. 
This is (he most important Jdt estate in the United Provinces. 
In the sixteenth or seventeenth century n Jdt, named Makan, 
came from Rfljputfina to the neighbourhood of Murean town, 
and he and his descendants acquired considerable estates, 
partly by clearing waste land. The result was the formation 
of a number of tahtkas or baronies, linked together by the kin- 
ship of the owners. Nand R 5 m, head of die dan, submitted 
to Aorongzeb, when the latter had firmly established himself, 
and was appointed an administrative official He died in 
1695, leaving fourteen sons, the eldest of whom was called 
Zullcntan, and predeceased his father. The Jat possessions 
were divided among the other children of Nand Ram ; bm 
Zulkaran’s son, KhushSl Singh, who obtained only two ’villages, 
attracted the notice of SaSdat ICh&n, Nawab of Oudh, and was 
granted the farm of other property. In x 749 he was succeeded 
by Puhup Singh, who largely increased the estates he had 
inherited by obtaining from the fimih leases of villages which 
had fallen out or cultivation, or in which arrears of revenue 
were due. He also acquired a considerable share in the 
ia/ufies left by Nand Ram, though dispossessed for a time by 
Sflraj Mai, Raja of Bhnmtpur, and was the first of the family 
to assume the title of llaja. In 1803 Uhagwant Singh, sou of 
Puhup Singh, was allowed to engage for payment of revenue 
of all tbe estates held by' him, without any detailed inquiry into 
their internal circumstances, and retained some independent 
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judicial authority. He also received a Jfigir for services 
rendered in Lord Lake's campaign. A few years later both 
Bhagwant Singh and Daya Ram, talukd&r of Hathras, another 
descendant of Nand Ram, came into conflict with the authori- 
ties for persistent default in the payment of revenue and 
defiance of the courts, and in 1817 troops were sent against 
them. Days Rim at first resisted, and on the fall of Batinas 
his estates were confiscated j but Bhagwant Singh surrendered. 
He was treated leniently, and his possessions were not escheated, 
though his special police jurisdiction was cancelled. On his 
death m 1823 the process of direct engagement with the village 
proprietors was commenced, and his son, Tikam Singh, lost 
considerably. The separation of subordinate rights was com- 
pleted in the first regular settlement, and was resisted in the 
courts by the Raja, but without success. Owing to his loyalty 
in the Mutiny, Raja Tikam Singh received an abatement of 
Rs. 6,000 a year in his assessment* and was also created 
C.S.I. The present owner of the estate is Raja Dat Prasad 
Singh, who succeeded a grandson of Tikam Singh in 1902. 

The principal place in the estate is Mursan, a small town on 
the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway, with a population (1901) of 
4,395, which is administered under Act XX of 1S56. A 
primary school here contains 120 pupils. 

Aligarh City. — Head-quarters of the District and fahsll of 
the same name, in the United Provinces, situated in 27 0 53' N. 
and 78° 4' E., on the grand trunk road, at the junction of 
a branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand with the East Indian 
Railway, 876 miles by rail from Calcutta and 904 miles from 
Bombay. The native city lies west of the railway and is 
generally called Koil or Kol, Aligarh being strictly the name 
of a fort beyond the civil station, on the east of the railway. 
Population has increased, especially in the last ten years. At 
the four enumerations the numbers were as follows : (1872) 
5 S >539* (*88r) 62,443, (1S9X) 61,485, and (1901) 70,434. 
Hindus number 41,076 and MusalmSns 27,518. 

Various traditions explain the name of the city as derived 
1 from one Kosbarah, a Ksbattriya, or torn a demon named Kol, 
who was slain by Balarama, brother of Krishna. Buddhist and 
ancient Hindu remains prove the antiquity of the place ; but 
nothing is known of its history till the twelfth century, when it 
was held by the Dor Rajputs, who were defeated by Kutb-ud- 
dln, after a desperate struggle, in 1194. Koil then became 
the seat of a Muhammadan governor, and is recorded in the 
Ain-i-Akbari as, head-quarters of a sarkar in the Subah of 
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AgTi The later history of the piece ha? been given under 
AlTg arm District. Tire fort lies three miles from Koil, And is 
surrounded by marshy land and pieces of water which add to 
its strength especially in the rams. It was called Muhammad- 
garh in the sixteenth century, after Muhammad, the ruler 
of Koil under the Lodfs. About 1717 it was called Sflbitgarh 
after SSbit Khan, another governor, and about *757 the Jats 
changed the name to Kamg&rh, The name Alfgnrh was given 
by Najaf Khan, who took the place. It was strengthened by 
its successive holders ; and De Boigne and Perron, the Trench 
generals in Mnratha employ, took great pains to render it im- 
pregnable. in 1803 I-ord J-ake captured the fort l>y storm, 
and said in his dispatch 1 4 From the ekti&ordttiatry strength of 
the place, in my opinion British valour never shone more con- 
spicuous.* The native troops at Aligarh joined the Mutiny 
of t 357 J and the town was plundered successively by the 
MewatTs of the neighbouring villages, by the passing rebel 
soldiery, by Nnslm-ullah during his eleven days* rule, and by 
the British troops. 

The town of Koil has a handsome appearance, tlie centre 
being occupied by the lofty site of the old Dor fortress, now 
crowned by a mosque burlt early in the eighteenth Century, 
which was repaired during 1898-9 at a cost of more titan 
Rs. 90,000, subscribed by residents in the District. A pillar, 
erected in 1353 to commemorate the victories of Sult&n Ifasir- 
ud-dtn Mahmud, was pulled down in 1862, In and about the 
town are several tombs of Muhammadan saints. Koil contains 
a general hospital with seventy-nine beds, and a female hospital 
with eighteen beds j and the Lyall library, opened 1 in xSSg, is 
a handsome building. The civil station has been adorned by 
a magnificent dock tower and by a fine public hall opened in 
1898. The chief want of the city hitheito was a satisfactory 
drainage scheme, as tt large part of it is built on swampy 
land round the fort, nnd <he excavations from which earth 
was taken have become insanitary tanks. The outfall drains 
for stillage have now been completed. 

Aligarh-Koil was constituted a municipality in 1865. During 
the ton years ending 1901 die income and expenditure averaged 
Rs, 6^, coo. In 1903-4 the income wfis Rs, 95,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi (Rs, 81.000). Expenditure amounted to 
a lakh, including general administration (Rs. 9,000), public 
safety (Ils. t6,ooo), drainage (Rs. 23,000), nnd conStrvimcy 
(Rs, 22,000). 

Koil has a considerable export trade in grain, indigo, and 
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cotton, but it is not so important as Hathras. It is, however, 
becoming to sorhe extent a manufacturing centre. The Govern- 
ment postal workshop, which turns out numerous articles 
required by the department, includes a steam printing press, 
employing 220 men in 1903. There are three large lock 
factories, employing more than 300 bands, and a number of 
smaller concerns. Three cotton gins and one press employed 
285 workmen in 1903. The dairy farm at Chherat, a few miles 
away, was opened by Government, but it is now privately owned 
and employs about 100 hands. There is also a small manu- 
facture of inferior art pottery, and dried meat is prepared for 
export to Burma, 

The municipality manages three schools and aids two others, 
attended by t,ooo pupils. The District board maintains the 
District and iahali schools with 2S7 and 175 pupils respec- 
tively, three branch schools with more than 300 pupils, and 
two girls’ schools with 50, Aligarh is, however, chiefly cele- 
brated for the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental College. This 
institution owes its foundation to the labours of the late 
Sir Saiyid Ahmad Khan, K.C.S.I., to improve the condition of 
his co-religionists. He founded a society, called the Aligarh 
Institute, with the primary purpose of inquiring into the objec- 
tions felt by the Musalman community to the ordinary education 
offered by Government. In 1875 a school was opened, which 
was attended by fifty-nine boys during the first year. Notwith- 
standing opposition and apathy, the movement progressed 
rapidly, and Sir Saiyid ultimately obtained support from all 
paTts of India. The school was affiliated to the Calcutta 
University up to the First Arts standard in 1878, and up to 
the B.A. standard in 1881. It was subsequently affiliated 
to the *Allahabad University, which was not founded till 
1887. In 1904 there were 353 students in the school, 269 
in the college, and 36 in the law classes; 76 of the total 
number were Hindus. Since the foundation-stone of die 
permanent buildings was laid in 1877 there have been large 
extensions. The college now includes five quadrangles of 
students' quarters, and also hires several houses for students, 
and it contains a magnificent hall and a hospital. The 
income and expenditure amount "to about a lakh, and the 
Government grant is Rs. 18,000 annually. Students come 
from all parts of India, and even from Burma, Somaliland, 
Persia, Baluchistan, Arabia, Uganda, Mauritius, and Cape 
Colony. Between 1893 and 1902 the number of degrees in Arts 
taken by students of the Aligarh College was 24 per cent. 
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of the total number conferred on Muhammadans in the 
whole of India. Tire Aligarh Institute society is extinct; hut 
the Gazette, which was formerly issued by it, is now issued by 
the Honorary Secretary to the college. 

Atraull Town. — Head-quarters of the lahstl of the same 
name in Aligarh District, United Provinces, situated in 
28° 2' N. and 78° t8 r E., on A metalled road from Aligarh 
town. Population {1901), 16,561. The town wns founded 
about the twelfth century, but little is kuown of its early 
history. It was a centre of local disaffection during the 
Mutiny. The Muhammadan inhabitants, who ate chiefly 
descended from converted Hindus, have always had a bad 
reputation for turbulence ; and during the rebellion the town 
w;ts in the bands of the insurgents from June till September, 
1857, when order was restored. The chief public buildings 
are the la/isflt, which was once a fort, the town hall, dispensary, 
and school. Atranll has been a municipality since 1865. 
During the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure 
averaged Rs. ri,ooo. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 17,000, 
chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 13,000), and the expenditure 
was Rs. 17,000. The trade is largely local, and includes 
grain, sugar, cotton, cloth, and metals. There is one cotton 
gin, which employed 192 hands in 1903, Four schools arc 
attended by 600 pupils. 

Harduaganj. — Town in the District and tahsll of Aligarh, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 56 N. and 7S 0 12 E., 6 miles 
east of Aligarh town. Population (1901), 6,619. Tradition 
assigns the foundation to Har Deva and Bftlnrama, brothers of 
Krishna; but no ancient remains have been found. The 
Chnuhiin Rajputs say they settled here when Delhi was taken by 
the Musa] mans, In the eighteenth century Sabit Kh3n impiovcd 
the town considerably. There is a good bazar, lined wilt) 
brick-built shops, and the town contains a police station, post 
office, and school. It was formerly a municipality, bnt is now 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
Rs. 1,450, The chief imports are salt, timber, and bamboos, 
and the chief exports cotton and grain. A cotton gin has 
been set up which employed joo hands in 1903. The primary 
school has 90 pupils, and there are two girls’ schools- with -2 9. 

HS-thras City. — Head-quarters of the taJisU or the same 
name in Aligarh District, United Provinces, situated in 27” 
36' U. and 78° 4' E., on the roads from Muttra, to the Ganges 
and from Agra to Alfgarh, and on the Cawnpore-Achhnera Rail- 
way, and also connected with the East Indian Railway by ashort 
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branch ; distance by rail from Calcutta 857 miles, and from 
Bombay 890 miles. Population is increasing rapidly: (1872) 
=3.589. <1881) 34,932, (1891) 39 > l8 *. and ( r 9 01 ) 42.578, In 
1901 Hindus numbered 36,133 and MusalmSins 5,482. After 
the British annexation in 1803, the talukdar t Daya Ram, a Jat 
of the same family as the Raja of Mursan, gave repeated 
proofs of an insubordinate spirit; and in 1817 the Government 
was compelled to send an expedition against him under the 
command of Major-General Marshall. Hathras was then one 
of the strongest forts in Upper India, the works having been 
carefully modelled on the improvements made in the fort at 
Aligarh. After a short siege, terminated by a heavy’ cannonade, 
a magazine within the fort blew up and destroyed half the 
garrison. Daya Ram himself made his escape under cover 
of the night, and the remainder of the garrison surrendered 
at discretion. During the Mutiny the town was kept tranquil 
by Chaube Ghansham Das, a blind pensioned tahsildar, who 
was afterwards murdered by the rebels at Kasganj. The town 
is essentially a trading centre, and the site is crowded. A pro- 
ject for improved drainage is under consideration, and it is 
also proposed to bring a water-supply from the Mat branch 
canal. The chief public buildings are the municipal hall and 
male and female dispensaries. The Church Missionary Society 
and Methodist Episcopal Mission have branches here. 

Hathras has been a municipality since 1865. The income 
and expenditure during the ten years ending 1901 averaged 
Rs. 34,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 66,ooo, chiefly 
from octroi (Rs. 53,000), and the expenditure was Rs. 54,000. 
The municipality also had a closing balance of Rs. 26,000 
and Rs. 31,000 invested. 

Hathras was a place or some importance even before British 
rule, and now it ranks second to Cawnpore among the trading 
centres of the Doab. There is a large export trade in both 
coarse and refined sugar. Grain of all sorts, oilseeds, cotton, 
and g/iT form the other staples of outward trade ; while the 
return items comprise iron, metal vessels, European and native 
cloth, drugs and spices, and miscellaneous wares. The town 
is becoming a considerable centre for industrial enterprise. It 
contains six cotton gins and five cotton presses, besides a 
spinning mill. These factories employed 1,074 hands in. 1903, 
There are two schools with 300 pupils. 

Jalali, — Town in the District and iahsl! of Aligarh, United. 
Provinces, situated in 27°52'N.and78 0 i6E.,zi miles south-east 
of Aligarh town. Population (1901), 8,830. The chief inhabi- 
iw. b B b 
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tnnts are the Saiyids, Shiahs by sect They are descendant? 
of one Kamal-ad-dSn, who settled here about a,d. 1295. This 
Saiyid family subsequently expelled the old P-athan landholders, 
and obtained full proprietary rights in the town, which they 
still possess. The family has supplied many useful subordinate 
officers to the British Government. The l own contains a con- 
siderable number of mCmluras, one of which 'is a handsome 
building. Jalfill is administered under Act XX of 1856, itie 
income being about Rs. 1,700. There is a primary school 
with 60 pupils, and the Muhammadans maintain several 
schools for reading the Korfin. .The place has little trade. 

Pilkhana. — Town in the Siknndra Kao taftsil of AltgtiTh 
District, United Pxovinces,situated in 27 0 51' N. and 78° r 7' ,E„ 
t r miles south-east of Aligarh town. Population (1901), 5,109. 
The town is old, and gave its name to a taluka fanned io 1 
Daya Ram of HSlhias at the beginning of British rule. It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 1 
Rs. r,aoo. There is a primary school with 60 pupils. 

Sikandra Rao Town.— -Head-quarters of the takfil of 
the same name, in Aligarh District, United Provinces, situated 
in ?7° 41' N. and 78° 23' E. } on the grand trunk road and on 
the Cavnpore-Achlinera Railway, Population (1901), 11,372. 
The town was founded in the fifteenth century by Sikandnr 
Lodi, and afterwards given as a jagirto Rao Rh3n, an Afghan, 
from which circumstances the double name is derived. During 
the Mutiny of 1857, Ghnus Khan, of Sikandra Rao, was one 
of the leading rebels, and held Koil or Aligarh ns deputy 
for IValidad Khan of MalSgarh in Bulandshahr District. 
Kundan Singh, a Pundlr Rajput, did good sendee on the 
British side, and held the pargana as msinu Sikandra Rao is 
a squalid, poor-looking town, on a high mound surrounded by 
loir, badly -drained environs. A great swamp spread? eastwards, 
attaining a length of 4 miles in the rains. There is a mosque 
dating from Akbar's time, and a ruined house in the town was" 
once die residence of a Muhammadan governor. The public 
buildings include the fn/tsffi, dispensary, and school. Sikandra 
Rao has been a municipality since 1865. During the ten years 
ending 1901, the income and expenditure averaged Rs, S,ooo. 
The income in r 903-4 was Rs. 13,000, chiefly derived from 
octroi (Rs. 9,000), and the expenditure wa» Rs. 14,000. The 
town is declining, and its trade is chiefly local. There is 
a small export of glass and saltpetre, which axe made in the 
neighbourhood. The middle school has 220 pupils, and five, 
primary schools 270. . 
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Agra Division. — A Division in the United Provinces, lying 
between 26° 22' and aS° 2 ' N". and 77 0 17' and 8o° 1 ' E., with 
an area of 10,078 square miles. It is situated in the west of 
the Provinces, and the greater portion forms the central part 
of the Doab or area between the Jumna and Ganges rivers. 
On the north He Aligarh District in the Meerut Division, and 
the Punjab District of Gurgaon, while the Ganges forms most of 
the eastern boundary, dividing the Agra from the Bareilly 
Division and from Oudh. The southern border meets the 
Allahabad Division and the States of Gwalior and Dholpur, 
while the western frontier inarches with Bharatpur State. The 
head-quarters of the Commissioner are at Agra Ciw. The 
population of the Division has fluctuated considerably, ns shown 
by the figures of the last four enumerations : (1873) 5,039,247, 
(t 3 Si) 4,834,064, (1891) 4,767,3751 and (1901) 5,249,542. 
In 1877-8 the Division suffered from famine, and between 
r88r and 1891 from floods. In the last decade the eastern 
Districts recovered rapidly. The density is 521 persons per 
square mile, compared with 445 for the Provinces as a whole. 
The Division is smaller than any other in the Provinces except 
Gorakhpur, but ranks seventh in population. In 1901 Hindus 
formed 90 per cent, of the total and Musalmans 9 per cent., 
while among the followers of other religions were Jains 
(28,205), Christians (10,875, of whom 9,847 were natives), 
and Aryas (10,736). The Division comprises six Districts, 
as shown below . — 



Area in tfluare 
miles. 

Population, 

jgou 

Land revenue and 
cesses for tgoi - 4 , 
in thousands 
of rupees. 

Muttra. . 

*>445 

763,099 

17,57 

-Agra . . 

J»84 o 

7,060,528 

J9-75 

Parrukbabad . . 

j,6Ss 

925,81a 

M, 3 t 

Mainpun 

*,«75 

8*9,357 

14,45 

Eta with . . . 

*,69 1 

806,798 

13,38 

Etth . 

i,737 

863,948 

13,78 

Total 

10,078 

5,249,S4 a 

95,a* 


b b 2 
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The Districts of Muttra, Agra, nnel Ethwab He on both rides 
of the Jumna, and a small portion of FnrrukMbad extends east 
of the Ganges, while Etnh and hlainpuri lie entirely in the 
Doab. The Division contains 6a towns and 8,0.13 villages. 
The largest towns are Aqra (population, 188,022 with canton- 
ments), Farrukitabad (67,338 with Fatehgarh and' canton- 
ments), Muttra (6o,o.}3 with cantonments), Etmvah (42,570), 
and Erindadan (32,717). The chief places of commercial 
importnnee are Agra, Farrukhabad, and Mainpurf. Muttra 
and BrindSban are important centres of Vaishnava religion, 
being connected with the life of Krishna, the eighth incarnation 
of Vishnu. Kauauj was the chief town of several great 
dynasties in Northern India before the Muhammadan invasion. 
Agra was the capital of the Mughal empire during the sixteenth 
and part of the seventeenth centuries, and successive' emperors 
have left memorials of their rule in stone and marble which 
are unrivalled throughout India 

Mpttra District {MathurU). — North-western District of the 
Agra Division, United Provinces, lying bfcLwCcn 27° 14’ and 
37° 5S' N. and 77 0 17' and 78° 13* E., with an area of 1,443 
square miles. It is bounded on lire north by the 'Punjab Dis- 
trict of Gurgaon and by Aligarh 5 on the east by Aligarh and 
Etah ; on the south by Agra ; and on the west by the Bharat- 
pur State. Muttra District lies on both sides of the Jumna, 
which is fringed with ravines. In the centre of the western ' 
border the outlying spurs of the Aravallis penetrate the Dis- 
trict, but do not rise more than 206 feci above, (he plain. 
Muttra is remarkable for the absence ,of rivers. Besides the 
Jumna there are no channels, except the Ktiron or Kafwan 
which flows across the cast of the District, and the Fatwni or 
Fatwaha which joins the Jumna in the M 5 i tofrs 7 /i Tliejumna 
1ms left a chain of swamps, representing an older channel, cast 
of its present bed. One of these is called Nohjhll, a shallow' 
marsh, which before it was drained sometimes attained a length 
of 6 mtlcs in the rains. There is a curious depression in the 
west of the District, winch extends 1 fmm the Bhamtpur and 
Alwar States, but there is no flow* of water. ■ 1 

The greater part of the District' is the ordinary alluvium of 
the Gangetic plain, but the western hills are chiefly composed 
of quartzite. Ratikar or nodular limestone is common, espe- 
cially in the Jumna ravines. While the witter in many wells is 
brackish, saline efflorescences are less' common than elsewhere 
in the Doab. 

The flora of the western half of the District resembles , that 


Botany, 
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of Rajputana. Early in the nineteenth century Bishop Heber 
was struck by the wildness of the country. There are still 
large stretches of waste land, especially in the Chhata fa/istf, 
covered with jungle in which the her ( Zizyphus Jitjuba) is 
the largest tree. Along the canal the babvt (Acacia arabicn) 
has been largely planted, and the tiim (Mclia Azadirachta ) is 
fairly common, but other trees are scarce *. The total area of 
grove land is less than 9 square miles- 

Leopards, wolves, hyenas, and nilgai are found chiefly in Fauna, 
tlie hilly tracts near the Bharatpur border; and wild cattle 
from the Bharatpur State formerly did much damage, but are 
now kept out by a continuous fence and ditch. Wild hog are 
plentiful in the Jumna ravines and khadar y and Muttra is 
celebrated for ' pig-sticking.’ Antelope are very common, and 
the ciiinkara or ‘ ravine deer ’ is also found. In the cold season 
snipe and duck abound in the swamps and small tanks. Fish 
are found in the Jumna and in many tanks, but are not much 
used for food. 

The climate is very dry and hot, owing to the proximity of Climate 
sandy deserts to the west Great extremes of temperature 
Occur. In January the mean temperature falls to 60® while in 1 
June it rises to over 93 0 . In winter ice is not uncommonly 
formed in shallow puddles in the early morning, while in April, 

May, and June hot winds blow with great force. 

The annual rainfall during the last seventeen years has Rainfall, 
averaged 26 inches, which is evenly distributed, though the 
Jumna valley receives slightly more than the portions of the 
District on either side. Variations from year to year are 
large ; die fall has been less than 16 inches, and has reached 
nearly 36. 

Muttra was the capital of the ancient kingdom of Surasena, History, 
and its importance as a religious centre is referred to by 
Ptolemy, who calls it ' Modoura of the gods.’ Arrian and 
Pliny describe it as Methora. The earliest facts relating to 
its history are derived from the coins found there, which indi- 
cate that Muttra was ruled by a series of Hindu Rajas in the 
second and first centuries b.c., followed by Saka Satraps, who 
gradually assume Hindu names. In the first and second cen- 
turies A.D., the inscriptions, found in considerable numbers, 
prove that the sway of the great Kushan kings was recognized 
here, and Muttra was a great stronghold of the Jains. In the 
sixth century Hiuen Tsiang found a large city, containing 
20 monasteries with 2,000 priests. Muttra was probably one 
J A list of trees is gives In Mr. F. S. GfWse’s Mathura (p. 45J). 
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of the places sacked by MahtnQd of Ghazni in totS-9, 
but the District plays little part in the early Muhammadan 
period, when it was largely held by MewfiUs, While its 
political history i$ slight, Muttra is important in the religtotis ' 
history of modern Hinduism. The reformed 'Vftishna.ya 
creeds had their origin in Southern and ISaalern India, but 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries several new sects were 
founded here, which still influence Hindu thought. The 
western side of the District is celebrated as the Braj Mantlal 
or country of Krishna, and almost every grove, mound, and 
tank is associated with some episode in his life. Throughout 
the year, and especially in the rains, bands of pilgrims from all 
parts of India may be seen reverently visiting the holy shrines. 
The increased religious zeal of the Hindus attracted the notice 
of Shah JrLhan and Aumngzeh, who topk steps to repress it. 

As the Mughal empire fell to pieces, the history* of the 
District merges in that of the Jilts of Bharatpur, mid only 
acquires a separate individuality with the rise of Sflraj MaL 
In 171a Badnn Singh, father of the famous adventurer, pro- 
claimed himself leader of the Juts, and took up his residence at 
Sahar, where ho built a handsome palace. In his old age he 
distributed his possessions among his sons, giving the south- 
western portion of Bharatpur to his youngest, 'PratJip Singh, 
and the remainder of his dominions, including: Muttra, to his 
eldest, Sflraj Mnl, On Badan Singh's death, Sflraj Mai moved 
to Bharatpur and assumed the title of Ritji. In 1748 the 
Mughal emperor, Ahmad Shalt, invited the Jat leader to join 
with Holkar under the command of MawSb Safdnr Jang in 
suppressing the Rohilla rebellion. When Saftlai Jang revolted 
(see Oumr), Sflraj Mai and bis Jals threw in their lot with him, 
while Gliiizl-ud-dln, the Wazir, obtained the help of the 
MarilthSs. Sofdar Jang retreated to Oudh, whereupon GhnrJ- 
ud-dln laid siege to Bharatpur, but, mistrusting Jus MarSth/i 
allies, shortly returned to Delhi, deposed Ahmad Shah, and raised 
Alamgir 1 1 to the tbrouc. When Ahmad SbSh Durrani invaded 
India in 1757, SardSr JahSn Khun endeavoured to levy tribute 
from Muttra ; but finding that the jvcople withdrew into their 
forts, lie fell back upon the city, plundered its wealth, and 
massacred the inhabitant!!. Two years Inter the new emperor 
was murdered, and the Afghan invader once more advanced 
upon Delhi. GhSzI-ud-dfn fled to Muttra and Bb/uatpur, and 
joined the Hindu confederacy of Marathai, and Jats which 
shattered itself in vain against the forces of Ahmad Shah at 
Pfntfpai in January, ijGii Sflraj hint, however, withdrew Jiis 
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forces before the decisive battle, inarched on Agra, ejected 
the Mara th as, and made himself master of the city. 

Ahmad Shah having returned to Afghanistan, Staj Mai 
thought it a favourable opportunity to attack the Rohilla chief, 
Najlb-ud-daula. Marching to Shahdara, 6 miles from Delhi, he 
was, however, surprised, captured, and put to death in 1763 by 
a small party of the imperialists. Two of his sons, who suc- 
ceeded to his command, were successively murdered, and the 
third, Nawal Singh, after losing Agra during Zabita Khan’s 
rebellion, died in 1776. The fourth son, Ranjit Singh (not 
to be confounded with the more famous Sikh MahSrfija), 
inherited Bharalpur with only an insignificant strip of territory. 

During the contest between Sindhia and the Rajput* princes 
in x 78S, the former obtained the aid of the Jats in raising the 
siege of Agra, then held by Sindhia’s forces, and besieged by 
Ghulam Kadir. In 1803 Ranjit Singh of Bharalpur joined 
Lord Lake in his campaign against Sindhia, with a force of 
5,000 Jat horsemen ; and upon the defeat of the Marathas he 
received as a reward the south-western portion of Muttra, with 
Kishangarh and Rewan. But in the following year he gave 
shelter to Holkar, when a fugitive after the battle of Dig. 
This led to the first siege of Bharatpur by Lord Lake, and, 
although his capital was not taken, Ranjit Singh lost the terri- 
tory granted to him in 1803. 

Thenceforward Muttra remained free from historical inci- 
dents till the Mutiny of 1857, News of the Meerut outbreak 
reached Muttra on May 14 in that year. Two days later, 
some Bharatpur troops arrived, and marched for Delhi under 
British officers. The force halted at Hodai on the 26th ; and 
on the 30th the sepoys sent to escort the treasure from Muttra 
to Agra proved mutinous, so that the officials were compelled 
to fly and join the troops at Hodai. Shortly afterwards the 
Bharatpur force likewise mutinied, and the Europeans fled 
for their lives. The Magistrate returned to Muttra, and after 
vainly visiting Agra in search or aid, remained with the friendly 
Seths (native bankers) till June 14. After the mutiny of the 
Gwalior Contingent at Aligarh on July 2, the Nlrnaeh insur- 
gents, marching on Muttra, drove all the Europeans into Agra. 
The whole eastern portion of the District then rose in rebellion, 
till October 5, when the Magistrate made an expedition from 
Agra, and captured the rebel leader, Deokaran. Colonel 
Cotton's column shortly afterwards proceeded through the 
District to KosT, punishing the insurgent villages ; and after 
its return to Agra through Muttra no further disturbances 
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took place. In the nineteenth century the religious teaching 
of Muttra affected Dayinand, founder of the Arya Satnflj, 
who studied here for a time. 

The town of Muttra and its neighbourhood are rich in archae- 
ological remains, and the exploration of the Jain stupa in the 
Kankall ilia or mound has yielded valuable dated inscriptions 
of Ute Rushan kings 3 . Tim finest Hindu temples at' Muttra 
were demolished or converted into mosques by the Muham- 
madans, but some have survived at Bkindaran and MaTiauah. 
There are also fine specimens of the Jat architecture of the ' 
eighteenth century at God arch an. 

Muttra contains 14 towns and S3 7 villages. ■ Population 
has hat’dly yet recovered from the effects of lhe famine of 
1877-8. The number at the four enumerations was;. (187a) 
782,460, (1SS1) 671,690, (1891) 713,421. and (1901) 763,099. 
The District is divided into five tab si Is — Muttra, Guttata, 
Mat, MaHaban, and SadaBad — the head-quarters of each being ■ 
at a place of the same name. The principal towns are die muni- , 
dpalilies of Muttra, Brindaban, and ICosI. The following 
table gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 . 
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Of the total, 89 per cent, nre Hindus and ro pet cent, 
Musnluians. The density of population is higher than the 
Provincial average, but lower than In the other DoSb Districts. 
Between 1891 and 1901 the Tate of increase was higher than 
in the Provinces as a whole. About 99 per cent, or the people 
speak Western Hindi, the prevailing dialect being Braj. 

The most numerous Hindu caste is that of Chainars (leather- 
workers and labourers), 120,000. Brahmans number 115,000,' 
Jats, 102,000 j and Rajputs, 67,000. The numbers then de- 
crease, and the largest castes are ; Korls (weavers), 17,000; 
Gadarijis (shepherds), 16,000 j nnd Gujars, 14,000. The J 5 ts, 

1 £/tgraf&ia /W;Va, rols, I and ii; V, A. Smith, TMiJain Stiipattfffafhufu. 
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Gujars, and Aherias (14,000) belong to the western Districts; 
and the AhivasJs, who claim to be Brahmans and number 1,400, 
are hardly found outside this District. Among Muhammadans, 

Shaikhs number 13,000; Rajputs, 9,000; and Pathans, 7,000. 

The agricultural population forms 53 per cent, of the total, 
while general labourers form 10 per cent,, and those sup- 
ported by personal sendees S per cent. 

There were 2,031 native Christians in 1901. The earliest Christian 
mission was that of the Baptists, who commenced work early ""“tons* 
in the nineteenth century. It was followed in i860 by the 
Church Missionary Society, and in 1887 by the American 
Methodist Church. The last of these has been most success- 
ful, and 1,887 of the native Christians in 1901 were Methodists, 

A considerable difference is to be noted between the tracts General 
east and west of the Jumna. The latter is less fertile, and 
irrigation was difficult before the construction of the Agra dilions. 
Canal, as the subsoil water is often brackish. Hamlets, apart 
from the main village site, are almost unknown; and this 
custom, which had its origin in the troubled times when the 
cultivator ploughed with sword and shield lying in a corner of 
his field, affects cultivation, as manure is applied only to the 
home land near the village. On the other band, Jats, who are 
the best cultivators, are chiefly found west of the Jumna, 
and the eastern lafisfls are plagued by a weed called baisur ? 

(Pltichea lanceolata). Besides the barren land bordering on 
the Jumna ravine, there is a strip of sandy soil along the foot 
of the hills on the western border. 

The tenures are those commonly found in the Provinces. Chief agri- 
in 1883, out of 1,375 ma/ia/s 478 were aamittdfirt, 492 pattidari 
and imperfect pattidari, and 505 bhaiyachara. West of the and princi- 
Jumna some villages belong to talukdari estates, chiefly to P al cr0 P s> 
Mursan. The main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are 
given below, in square miles ; — 


Ta/tstl. 
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Muttra . 
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The chief food-crops are jowar and barley, which occupied 
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2(58 and 205 square miles respectively;, or 23 and iS per cent 
of the net area cropped. Omm ft 93), wheat (153), and hajra 
(93) are also important, while cotton covered an area of 131 
square miles. The small area under specially valuable crops— 
sugar-cane, tobacco, and vegetables — is striking. 

There have been no improvements of recent years either in 
methods or in the introduction of new seed* The principal 
change has been the substitution of wheat for cotton, largely 
owing to the extension of canals, A small but steady demand 
exists for loans under the Land Improvement' and Agri- 
culturists’ Loans Acts, which amounted la Its. 96,000 and 
Rs. r, 16,000 during the ten years ending 1900 ; but advances in 
the famine year 1 896-7 account for Rs. 48,000 and Rs. 39,000 
respective])*. In 1903-4 the loans were only Rs. 1,500 nnd 
Rs. 1,065. With the extension of canal-irrigation, drainage 
has also been improved, especially in die Chhata taksll, and 
the Patwai or PatwlthS in Mitt has been deepened. 1 -Private 
enterprise has drained the lake known as NohjhTl, while a 
few miles south of Muttra a dam has been built by the 1 
zamindiirs near Koela to keep out the Juuma. 

The Jumna ravines and the k/iiidar provide ample grazing- 
ground, but there is no indigenous breed of tattle. KosI is 
a great cattle mart, at which animals are said which have 
been imported from the Punjab or Bharatpur State. Horse 
and mule-breeding are becoming popular, and three horse 
and two donkey stallions have been provided by Government. , 
The sheep arc of the ordinary type. 

In 1903-4 the area irrigated was 389 square 'miles, out of 
a cultivated area of 1,145 square miles. Canals .supplied 201 
square miles, and wells iSS, The western division of the 
District is amply served by the Agra Canal and its distribu- 
lanes. Up to 1905 the eastern portion had no cattal-irrjgation 
except in a few villages of the Mat fafcV} but the MM branch 
of the Upper Ganges Canal now supplies evety portion, irrigating 
25,000 acres in the spring of 1904 and more than 20,000 in 
the autumn. Tanks and rivers ore not used at all for irrigation, 
and the use of the former is forbidden by the religious sanctity 
attaching to most of them. 

Sandstone is obtainable from the low hills in the Chhata 
tahsil, but most of the stone used in the District is obtained 
from Agra or Bharatpur. The Girt Ritj, which is of sandstone, ’ 
is considered so holy that to quarry it would be sacrilege, 
Kmkar is found m all parts, nnd occurs m block form in the 
Sadftbad fn/isfi. 
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The manufactures of the District are not very important Arts nnd 
Calico printing is carried on at Brindaban, and old flannel is 
skilfully repaired. The masons and stone-carvers of Muttra are 
justly celebrated, and many houses and temples are adorned 
irith the graceful reticulated patterns which they produce. A 
special paper used for native nccoont-books is made here, 
and the District is noted for the quaint silver models of animals 
produced at Gokul. In 1903 there were 10 cotton gins and 
presses, employing about 970 hands, A few small indigo 
factories are still worked, but the industry is not thriving. 

Grain and cotton are the chief exports, and the imports Commerce, 
include sugar, metals, oilseeds, and piece-goods, most of the 
trade being with Hathras. Muttra city is an important dcp6l 
for through traffic. Thus cotton and oilseeds from Bharatpur 
State pass through here to Hathras, while sugar, salt, and 
metals are returned. KosT, in the north of the District, is a 
great cattle market, where the peasants of the Upper Doab 
purchase the plough-animals brought from Rajputana or the 
Punjab. 

The East Indian Railway runs for 7 miles across the east of Railw ays 
the District, with one station. The narrow-gauge Cawnpore- 3ndTO!uj!> " 
Achhnera line enters the District at the centre of the eastern 
boundary, crosses the J urana, and then turns south. It provides 
communication with Hathras on the east and Agra on the 
south, and from Muttra city a short branch serves the pilgrim 
traffic to Brindaban. An extension of the Midland section 
of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway from Agra to Delhi, 
passing through Muttra, was opened in 1905. 

The District is well supplied with roads. Out of 500 miles, 

171 are metalled and 329 unmetalled. Excluding 57 miles of 
metalled roads, all of these are kept up at the cost of Local 
funds. Avenues of trees are maintained on 31 miles. The 
main route is that from Agra to Delhi, a famous road under 
native rule, which traverses the western half of the District 
from south to north. Other roads pass from Muttra west to 
Dig and Bharatpur, east through Hathras to the Ganges, and 
south-east to Jalesar and Etah. The Agra Canal was used 
for navigation, but has been closed for this purpose since 
1904, 

Though precise records do not exist, famine must have been Famine, 
frequent before British rule began, and the awful disaster of 
1783-4 was especially severe in this tract. In 18x3 the north 
of the District was a centre of great distress. Many persons 
perished of hunger, or sold their wives and children for a few 
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rupees ora single meal. In rSsj-fi a terrible drought affecting 
the neighbouring country was especially felt in the Mab&ban 
iakslf. In iS^y-S there was scarcity in all parts of the 
District, but it was uot so severe ns in the Central DoEb ; and 
in iSfio-i and 180S-9 Muttra again suffered Jess than other 
Districts, though distress was tell. The famine 'of, 1877-8 
struck this tract more heavily than any other District in the 
Division, and mortality rose to 71*50 per 1,000. The mon- 
soon fall in 3(877 was only 4*3 inches, and the deficiency 
chiefly affected the main food-crops which are raised on un- 
irrignfed land- As usual, distress was aggravated by an influx 
of starving people from R&jputSna. In. 1896-7 famine was 
again felt, especially in the Mah&ban and Sad&badj tnMls , 
which had no canal-irrigation. In June, 1895, the number 
on relief works amounted to 33,000. About Rs. So, 000 was 
advanced for the construction of temporary wells, 1 chiefly east 
of the Jumna, and i*S lakhs of revenue was remiued or 
suspended. There was scarcity in 1899-1900, and advances 
were freely made, but relief works were not found ' necessary. 
The canal extensions of 1903 have probably secured the', 
District against serious famine in lire future. 

The ordinary staff of the District includes a member of the 
Indian Civil Service and three Deputy-Collectors recruited 
in India. A ialntldUr resides at the head-quarters of bach 
of the five tafisils. Two Executive Engineers of the Canal - 
department are stationed at Muttra. ' ' 1 

Muttra is included in the Civil and Sessions Judgeship 
or Agra. There are two Munstfs, one at Muttra and one at 
Mnhilban. Owing to its sitnaiion near a Native State, serious 
dneoities are not infrequent, and cattle-theft is common- Jats, ' 
and in some places G a jars, arc the chief cattle-lifters; and 
fanguti is regularly practised, a system by which the owner.., 
recovers lus stolen property on payment of a certain proportion 
of its value. The Mullahs (boatmen and fishermen). of the north 
of the District are noted pickpockets and railway-thieves, 
frequenting all the large fairs of the United Provinces, and 
own visiting .Bengal. 1 . 

Most of the District came under British administration at 
the end of 1803, and was then distributed between the sur- 1 
rounding Districts of Barrukhatmd, 'Jst&wah, and Agra. In 
1804 the pnrganto included in Famikhnbad and Btawali were 
made over to Aligarh ; but in iSsjj-tlie nucleus of the eastern 
part of the District was formed wiLh head-qttarters at Sadabad, 
tmd in 1S3- Muttra, which had always been a cantonment, 
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became the civil capital. There are still enclaves belonging 
to Bharatptir State, the Raja of which held part of the present 
District up to 1826. The early settlements were made under 
the ordinary rules for short periods of one, three, or five years, 
and were based on estimates. In the western part of the 
District the farming and ialukdari system was maintained for 
some time as in Aligarh, and was even extended, as talukdiiri 
rights were sometimes granted in lieu of Farms, In the eastern 
portion fanners and taluMars were set aside from the first. 
The first Tegular settlement under Regulation VII of 1822 was 
made on difierent principles. West of the river an attempt 
was made to ascertain the rental ‘assets, 1 while in the east the 
value of the crops was estimated. The former settlement was 
not completed when Regulation IX of 1833 was passed, and 
the latter broke down from the excessive demand imposed. 
The revenue of the whole District (excluding eighty-four vil- 
lages transferred from Agra in 1878) was therefore revised 
under Regulation IX of 1833, and an assessment of 13-6 lakhs 
fixed. The next settlement was made between 1872 and 1879, 
The method adopted was to assess on what were considered 
fair rents, arrived at by selection from actual rents paid. These 
were applied to the different classes of soil into which each 
village was divided. The revenue sanctioned amounted to 
15-3 lakhs, to which must be added 1 lakh, the revenue 
of villages transferred from Agra in 1878. The incidence of 
revenue fell at Rs. 1-13-0 per acre, varying from Rs. 1-4-0 to 
Rs. 2-14-0. The bad years following the famine of 1877-8 
and the fever of 1879 led to a decline in cultivation; and 
revisions of settlement were made between X887 and 1891, 
which reduced the demand by a lakh. The settlement has 
now been extended for a further period of ten years. Collections 
on account of land revenue and revenue from ail sources are 
shown below, in thousands of rupees 
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Outside the three municipalities, Muttra, Brindabajt, and Local sell- 
Kost, and eleven towns administered under Act XX of 1S56, E ovcra * 
local affairs are managed by the District board, which has m 
a total income and expenditure of about 1-3 lakhs, chiefly 
derived from rates. About half the expenditure is incurred 
on the maintenance of roads and buildings. 
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There are 24 police stations, and the District Superinten- 
dent of police is assisted by 4 inspectors. In 1904 the force 
consisted of 91 subordinate officers and 392 constables, besides 
350 municipal and town police, and 1,640 rural and road 
police. The District jail has accommodation for 318 prisoners. 

Muttra takes a fairly high place in the Provinces in regard , 
to literacy, and 4-3 per cent, of the population (7-8 males and 
o-3 females) could read and write in 1901. This is largely 
owing to its importance as a religious centre. The number ' 
of public schools fell from 165 in 1S80-1 to 13c in 1900-1, 
but the number of pupils increased from 5,505 to 6,511. , 
In 1903-4 there were 197 public schools with 8,981 pupils,' 
including 478 girls, besides Sa private institutions with 1,781 
pupils. All of these schools were primary, except nine of the 
public and two of the private schools. The expenditure on 
education in 1903-4 was Us. 43,000, of which Rs. 31,000 
was provided from Local and municipal funds and Rs. 8,300 
by fees. Most of the schools are managed by the District 
and municipal boards, 

There are eight hospitals and dispensaries, which contain 
accommodation for 77 in-patients. In 1903 the number of 
coses treated was 58,000, of whom 995 were in-patients, and 
3,600 operations were performed. The total expenditure was 
Rs. r6,ooo, chiefly from Local funds. 

In 1903-4 the number of persons vaccinated was 24,000,' 
representing 31 per r,ooo of population. Vaccination is com- 
pulsory only in the municipalities and the cantonment. 

[R. S. Whiteway, Statement Repent (rSyc ) ; F. S. GrowSC, 
Mathura (Allahabad, 1883) ; District Gazetteer (18S4, under 
revision) ; V. A. Smith, The Jain Stupa at Mathura.] 

Muttra TahsiL — South-western tahsil of Muttm District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of Muttra, 
lying between 27 0 14' and 27° 39' N. and 77 0 20' and 77 0 
51' 1 L, with an area of 396 square miles, Population rose 
from 234,914 in 1891 to 246,521 in 1901. There are 21S 
villages and six towns, the largest of which are Muttra (popu- 
lation, 60,042), the District and tahsU head-quarters, Brtjum- 
»an (22,717), and Gouardhan (6,738). The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs, 2,94,000, and for cesses Rs. 55,000. 
The density of population, 623 persons per square mile, is the 
highest in the District. Tire tahstl extends from the Jumna 
to the low hills on the jBharatpur border, and contains the 
celebrated hill called GM Raj. To the east the influence 
of the Jumna extends for three miles inland, low alluvial 
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soil, ravines, and sandy dunes being found along its banks. 
From the edge of this broken ground a flat uniform plain 
stretches to the hills, without a single stream. The principal 
autumn crops are jowar, cotton, and bajra ; the spring crops 
are gram and wheat. In 1903-^4 the area under cultivation was 
297 square miles, of which 117 were irrigated. The Agra 
Canal supplies an area twice as large as that served by wells. 

Chhata Tahsil.— North-western iahsil of Muttra District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargann 'of the same 
name, lying between 27° 33' and 27 0 36' N. and 77 0 17' 
and 77° 42' E., with an area of 406 square miles. Population 
rose from 153,465 in *891 to 173,756 in 1901. There are 
158 villages and two towns, KosI (population, 9,565) and 
Chhata (8,287), the iahsil head-quarters. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,38,000, and for cesses Rs. 
59,000. The density of population, 428 persons per square 
mile, is the lowest in the District. Up to 1894 the northern 
portion formed a separate iahsil called KosI. The iahsil is 
bounded on the east by the Jumna, which is fringed with 
ravines and a sandy strip of land ; but these are not so 
extensive as in the Muttra iahsil to the south. A ridge of sand 
traverses the centre, and another narrow belt is found farther 
west, beyond which is a shallow depression not sufficiently 
marked to form a drainage channel. The western boundary 
is formed by the Bharatpur State, and in places low stone hills 
are found. In the north the wells are very deep and the water 
they contain is usually brackish. The autumn harvest is more 
important here than the spring harvest, and jowar is the most 
common staple. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
329 square miles, of which 113 were irrigated. The Agra 
Canal supplies a rather larger area than, wells. A drain has 
recently been completed from a depression near KosI to the 
Jumna. 

Mat Tahsa ( Mant ). — North-eastern iahsil of Muttra 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana 
of the same name, lying between 27 0 35' and 27* 58' N. and 
77 0 31 ' and 77 0 50' E., with an area of 223 square miles. 
Population rose from 89,451 in 189T to 97,370 in 1901. 
There are 142 villages, but no town. In 1903-4 the demand 
for land revenue was Rs. 2,65,000, and for cesses Rs. 43,000. 
The density of population, 437 persons per square mile, is 
much below the District average. The Jumna forms the 
western boundary of the iahsil, and parallel to its course lie 
a series of depressions marking an old bed. Nohjhll, the most 
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northern of these, was formerly a hike 6 miles long by a mile 
broad, bat it has been drained. The Motl jtfl in the south, 
which is smaller, still contains water, and is celebrated for the 
number of fish caught in it. A small stream called, the 
Patwnhfi is used as a canal escape. Light and sandy soil' 
prevails m the tahsit, which forms a long strip of land stretch- 
ing along the Jumna, the valley being narrow and badly- 
defined. Up to 1903 canal-irrigation was confined to very- 
few villages, and in 1903-4 only 53 square miles were irrigated 
(chiefly by wells), out of a cultivated area of 170 square miles* 
The new M5t branch of the Upper Ganges Canal now com-' 
mands a considerable area. 

Maliaban TabsTl. — Central eastern iaJulI of Muttra 
Distnct, United Provinces, conterminous with the fnrgaria of 
the same name, lying between 27 0 14 and 27° 41' N. and - 
77 0 41' and 77° 57' E., with an area of 240 square miles. 
Population rose from 133,488 in 1891 to 136,566 in 1901, 
There are 192 villages and four towns, the largest of which 
is Mahaban (population, 5,523), the tahiti head-quarters. 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Us. 2,95,00a, 
and for cesses Rs. 52,000. The density of papulation, 569 
persons per square mile, is slightly above the District average. 
On the west and south the Jumna flows in a sinuous course, 
bordered by a strip of sandy ravine land, 1 to 3 miles wide, of 
no value except as grazing-ground. East of this the land is 
generally fertile, but up to rpoj irrigation was entirely supplied 
by wells, which irrigated 47 square miles In 1903-4 out of T95 
under cultivation. Most of the tahsli is now commanded 
by the Mat branch of Lbe Upper Ganges Canal, opened in 
November, 1903, Cultivation has suffered from the spread of 
a weed called daisurT, which flourishes in dry seasons. The 
most important crops are jemnr and cotton in the autumn, 
and mixed barley and gram and pure wheat in the spring. 

S a dftb fid Tabsil. — Easternmost iahstf of Muttra District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the fatgewa of the same 
name, lying between 27* 16' and 27 0, 31* N, and 77 0 53' 
and 7S 0 1 3' E., with an area of 180 square miles. Population 
rose from 102,103 in 1891 to 108,886 in xpor. There are 
137 villages and two towns, including Sadabad (population, 
4,091), the tabs) l head-quarters. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,07,000, and for cesses Rs. 49,000, 
The density of population, 605 persons per square mile, is 
considerably above the District average. A small river, the 
Karon or Jhimft, crosses the centre of Lhe faltsl/, and its 
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channel has been improved by the Irrigation department to 
serve as an escape. The Jumna just touches the south-western 
comer. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 154 square 
miles, of which 59 were irrigated, The latter were supplied 
entirely From wells; but in November, 1903, the Mat branch 
of the Upper Ganges Canal was opened, which commands the 
western half of tire iahsiL Cotton is relatively a more 
important crop than in any other part of the District. 

Baldeo, — Town in the Mahaban (ahsll of Muttra District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 24' N. and 77 0 49’ E., on 
the metalled road from Muttra city to Jalesar. Population 
(1901), 3,367. It is generally known in the neighbourhood as 
DaujT, and derives its importance from a celebrated temple. 
A shrine was first erected in the seventeenth century, when 
ft statue of Baldeo was found in a tank. The present temple 
was built late in the eighteenth century. It is of mean 
appearance, and is surrounded by a number of quadrangles 
where the resident priests and pilgrims ate accommodated. 
The temple is jn charge of a peculiar caste called AbivasT 
Brahmans, found only in this neighbourhood. Baldeo is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an annual income 
of about Us. 1,100. There is a primary school with about 
X20 pupils. 

Barsana. — Town in the Chbata iahstl of Muttra District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 39 ' N. and 77 0 23' E., 31 
miles north-west of Muttra city. Population (1901), 3,542. 
According to modem Hindu belief, this was one of the 
favourite residences of Krishna’s mistress, Radha. It lies at 
the foot and on the slope of a hill originally dedicated to 
Brahma. The hill has four peaks, each crowned with build- 
ings erected at intervals during the eighteenth and nineteenth 
conturiesj and the importance of the place dates from the 
settlement here of a BrShmnn who had been family priest to 
the Rajas of Bharatpur, Gwalior, and Indore early in the 
eighteenth century, In 1774 the Jats under Sunirfl were 
defeated near Barsana by the imperial troops, who plundered 
the town. A magnificent new temple is being built by the 
Maharaja of Jaipur. 

Brindfiban (from hrindu, Ocymnm snniium, and tan, 
‘a grove — Town in the District and lafisil of Muttra, United 
Provinces, situated in 27° 33' N. and 77 0 42' E., near the 
Jumna, and connected by a metalled road and the branch line 
of the Cawnpore-Aehhneiii Railway with Muttra city. Population 
(1901), 22,717, of whom only M09 are Muhammadans. The 

V.l>. t. c c 
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town has no political history, hut according to tradition ms ' 
the place where Krishna passed most of his yonth and where 
his mistress, RadhS, loved to dwell. Tt is visited. atmUftlly hy 
thousands of Hindu pilgrims from the most distant parts of 
India. It contains about t,ooo temples, and the peacocks and 
monkeys with which the neighbourhood abounds enjoy special 
endowments. The town itself dates from the sixteenth Century, 
when several holy men from different parts of India settled 
here, and four of the existing temples were built about .that 
time. The finest of these is the temple of Govind Deva, built 
m 1590 by Rtijri Man Singh of Amber (Jaipur), a magnificent 
building of red sandstone, cruciform, with a vaulted roof. It 
has been restored by the British Government- The develop- 
ment of various Vaishnaya cults connected with the worship of 
Krishna has caused the growth of the place. Some large 
temples were erected in the nineteenth century, ohe of which 
was built on the model of Southern Indian temples, at a cost 
of .is lakhs, by the great banking firm or Seths of Muttra! 
Another large temple is still under construction by the 1 
Maharaja of Jaipur. The town lies some distance from the 
Jumna, surrounded by sacred groves of trees, most of which 
contain shrines. Thu river face lias been improved by hand- 
some glints of stone steps. There are branches of the Church ' 
Missionary Society and the American Methodist Mission : and 
the latter society maintains a dispensary, apart from (he ’ 
District hoard dispensary. 

Brindabati has been a municipality since r866. During the 
ten years ending igoi the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs, 24,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 26,000, chiefly 
from octroi (Rs. 19,000), and the expenditure was Rs- 28,000. 
Them is a considerable industryin calico printing, and second- . 
hand flannel is largely imported from MsfrwSr and Bikaner 
to be renovated. The town, however, depends on the pilgrim 
traffic for its prosperity. There are two municipal and 1 four 
aided schools for boys with 296 pupils in 2904, besides a small 
girls’ school maintained by the American Methodist Mission, 

Chhata Town. — Head-quarters of tho tatuil of the same 
name in Muttra District, United Provinces, situated in 27 0 44' 

N. and 77 0 31' E., on the Agra-Delhi road. Population (1901), - 
8,287. The principal feature of the town is its large fortdfke 
s<tm, covering an area of 12 acres, with battlcmented waffs 
and bastions, and two lofty gateways of decorated stonework, 
dating from the time of Sher Sh 5 b or Akbar. The interior is 
disfigured by a number of mean mud huts. Daring the Mutiny 
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of 1857 the serai was occupied by the rebels, who, however, 
had lo blow one of the towers down before they could effect 
an entrance. The town is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,200. Trade is chiefly 
local. There is .1 primary school with about 80 pupils. 

Giri Raj (‘The royal hill’; called Annakfll in early Sanskrit 
literature). — A sandstone hill, about 4 or 5 miles long, near the 
town of Go»ar»han, in Muttra District, United Provinces, 
between 27° 28' and 27 0 31' N. and 77° 26' and 77 0 29' E. 
The rock rises abruptly from the alluvial plain, and runs 
north-east and south-west with an average elevation of 100 feet 
On the north, it ends in the ManasI Ganga tank at Gobardhan. 
According to Hindu fable, Indra, enraged at being deprived of 
his usual sacrifices, caused violent storms to pour down on the 
people of Braj, who were protected by Krishna by means of 
this hill, which he held aloft on the tip of his finger for seven 
days and nights. Pious pilgrims may still be seen measuring 
their length in the dust the whole way round it, while the hill 
is reckoned so holy that the main road, which crosses it at 
its lowest point, is carried over by a paved causeway. 

Gobardhan. — Town in the tabs] l and District of Muttra, 
United Provinces, situated in 27* 30' N. and 7 7° 28' E., on the 
road from Muttra city to Dig (Bharalpur State). Population 
(1901), 6,738. It lies in a recess in the sacred hill called Giri 
Raj, and is built round a fine tank lined with masonry steps, 
called the ManasI Ganga. At the Dewali festival in autumn 
the steps and facade of the surrounding buildings arc outlined 
with rows of small lamps, producing a beautiful effect. Gobar- 
dhan is famous in tradition as one of the favourite residences of 
Kristina, and is also remarkable for its architectural remains. 
The oldest is the temple of Hnri Deva, originally built about 
1560 and restored by a Bania in 1872. Two stately cenotaphs 
of Tidily carved stone commemorate Rnndhlr Singh and Baldeo 
Singh, Rajas of Bharatpur, and are crowned by domes, the 
interiors of which are adorned with curious paintings. A third 
cenotaph is being constructed in memory of Raja Jaswant 
Singh. North of the town, on the bank of the beautiful 
artificial lake called Kusum Sarovar, stands a group of buildings 
built in memory of Suraj Mai by his son, Jawalrir Singh, soon 
after SQraj Mai’s death near Ghoriabad in X763. Gobardhan 
is administered under Act XX of 1S56, with an income of 
about Rs. 2,200, There is little or no trade. The primary 
school has about 140 pupils, 

Kosi.— -Town in the Chhata iahsil of Muttra District, 
c c 2 
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United Provinces, situated in 27° 48' N. and 77 0 26' E., on 
the Agra-Delhi road Population (1901), 9,565. The town 
contains a fine rand ascribed to KbwSja Itibar Khan, governor 
under Afcbar. During the Mutiny the District officials look 
refuge at Kosi for a time, but were compelled to flee by the 
defection of the Bharatpur force. There is a dispensary, and 
the Baptist Mission has a station here. The town lies low, and 
is surrounded by hollows containing stagnant water which had 
most injurious effects on the health of the inhabitants, ■ A mam 
drain has now been constructed. Kost became a municipality 
in 1867. During the ten years ending rpor the income and 1 
expenditure averaged Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 17,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 8,000) and rants 
(Rs. 3,000) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 23,000. The muni- 
cipality has Rs. 10,000 invested. There is a considerable' trade 
in the collection of grain and cotton for export to Muttra, and 
six cotton gins and presses employed 580 hands in 1903. 
Kosi is, however, chiefly known for its large cattle ' market, -one 
of the mist important in this part of India, where more than 
30,000 head of cattle are sold annually. There arc four 
schools with about 240 pupils. 

Mahaban Town. — Head-quarters of the taksll of the same 
name in Muttra District, United Provinces, situated in s~ a z’i N. 
and 77°45'E., near the left bank of the Jumna. Population 
<1901), 5,523. According to tradition, Krishna spent his child- , 
hood at Mahaban. The legend goes that his uncle Kins, a 
giant, knew by prophecy that his sister’s son would sky him, 
and commanded that if she brought forth a male child it should 
at once be killed. The nurse, however, fled with the baby, and 
though the Jumnn was in flood, Ihe waters parted, and the 
fugitives reached Mahaban. A covered court dividedinto four 
aisles by five rows of sixteen richly decorated pilhtrs, from' 
which it takes ils popular name of Ass! KhaltAa, or the * eighty 
pillars,’ is said to have been the palace of Nandn, who adopted 
Krishna, aud gave up his own female child. The building was, 
however, reconstructed in the time of Aurangxeb, from ancient 
Hindu and Buddhist materials, to serve as a mosque. Its 
architecture presents interesting features, which have been dis- 
cussed by the late Mr. F. S. Growsc 1 . Krishna's reputed cradle, 
a coarse structure, covered with calico nod tinsel, still stands in 
the pillared hall, while a dark blue image of the sacred child 
looks out from a canopy against the wail. The chum from 
which he stoic his foster-mother’s butter is shown, consisting of 
1 Mathura fiSSj), p. *74. 
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a carved stone in which a long bamboo is placed, while a spot 
in the wall is shown as the place where the sportive milkmaids 
hid Krishna's flute.. In addition to the steady stream of 
devotees from nil parts of India, the pillared hall is resorted 
to by Hindu mothers from the neighbouring Districts for their 
purification on the sixth day after childbirth, whence the 
building derives its local name of the Chhatthi Patna, or 
place of the Chhatthi PujS, i.e. ‘the sixth day of worship.’ 

Mahaban first emerges into history in 1018-9, when it shared 
the fate of the neighbouring city of Muttra, and was sacked by 
Mahmfld of Ghazni. The Hindu prince is said, when the fall 
of the town became inevitable, to have solemnly slain his wife 
and children, and then to have committed suicide. An inscrip- 
tion found here records the erection of a temple in 1151 in the 
reign of Ajayapilla, whose dynasty is uncertain *. In 1 234 a 
contemporary writer mentions Mahaban ns one of the gathering- 
places of the imperial army sent by Shams-ud-din against 
Kalinjar. It is incidentally referred to by the emperor Babar 
in 1526. In 1S04 Jaswant Rao Holkar fled from the Doab, 
after his defeat at FarrukhabSd, by a ford a little west of Maha- 
ban. A mile away lies the small village of Gokul, celebrated as 
the residence of die founder of the VallabhScharya sect, and 
still the head-quarters of the sect. Mahaban is administered 
under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,000. 
It contains a middle school with about 130 pupils, and at Gokul 
there is a primary school with 80 pupils. 

Muttra City. — Head-quarters of the District of the same 
name, with cantonments, in die United Provinces, situated in sj° 
30' N. and jj° 41' E., on die right bank of the Jumna, on the 
main road from Agra to Delhi, and on the Cawnpore-Achhnera 
Railway, 886 miles from Calcutta and 914 from Bomba)'. 
A new broad-gauge line from Agra to Delhi, passing through 
Muttra, has recently been completed, and another towards 
Bombay is under construction. Population has fluctuated in 
the last thirty years s (1872) 59,281, (1881) 57,724, (1891) 
61,195, and (1901) 60,042. In 1901 Hindus numbered 46.523, 
and Musalmans 12,598. 

The city of Muttra is one of the great centres of Hindu 
religious life, being famous as the birthplace of Krishna, who is 
now reverenced as the eighth incarnation of Vishnu. Its early 
history has been narrated in that of Muttra District. Inscrip- 
tions and other relics prove that early in the Christian era it 
was a great centre of Buddhism and Jainism, and in the seventh 
* Efigrefkie Indus, to!, fi, p. 275. 
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century the Chinese pilgrim still found Buddhist priests -inti 
monasteries. The Persian historians chiefly refer to It as 3 
town to be plundered, or os a sc-at of idolatry with buildings to 
be destroyed. A town called Mahamt-utHmd, identified as 
Muttra, was sacked by Mahmfid of Ghazni in. 1018-9. About 
1500 Sululn Siitancter Lodi utterly destroyed ail the shrines, 
temples, and images. During Alt bar's reign religious tolerance 
led to the building of new' temples; but in *636 Shah Jah.7n 
appointed a governor to 'stamp out idolatry' in Muttra. In 
1669-70 Aurangzeb visited the city, changed its name tq Islam- 
abad, and destroyed many temples and shrines, building 
mosques on two of the finest sites, Muttra was , again 
plundered by the Afghlin cavalry of Ahmnd Sh3h Durrani in 
1737, when a crowd of defenceless pilgrims were slaughtered. 
The town fell into British hands in 1803 and was at once 
occupied as a cantonment, but did not become the civil head- 
quarters of the District till 1835. Archaeological remains of 
the greatest value have been discovered in and near Muttra 1 , 1 
The native city lies along the Jumna, presenting a 'highly 
picturesque appearance from the railway bridge or die opposite 
bank. Prom the water's edge rises a continuous line of stone 
ghtHs, thronged in the carl)’ morning by crowds of 'bathers. 
Fine stone houses «nd temples line the narrow road which 
passes along the ghats ; and above these are seen, tier upon 1 tier, 
the flat-roofed houses of the town, which stand on ground rising 
up from the river bank At the north end is the old mined 
fort where was situated one of the observatories erected by R,5ja 
Mfin Singh of Jaipur, Which has now disappeared. In the 
centre the white minarets of the Jama Masjid, built in r66z, 
crown the picture. The main streets are wider and straighten 
than is usual in an Indian city, and they are paved continu- 
ously with stone flags, raised in the centre to secure good 
drainage. The numerous temples Tor which the dty is noted 
are usually quadrangles, the walls and entrances of which ore 
adorned with handsome stone carving and reticulated screens. 
The existing buildings are chiefly modem, and new temples 
and dhannsahs or shelters for pilgrims are still being added by 
wealthy bankers and the rulers of Native States. West of the 
city stands the mosque of Aurangzeb, built about 1669, on the 
lofty site of the temple of Kesava Dcva, which was formerly the 
finest temple in Muttra and was celebrated throughoujc India. 
On the gtets towers the Satl hay or pillar commemorating the 
san of a Rfinl of Jaipur, built about 1570. The Hardinge Gate 1 

■Bfignathin /niffra, toU. t an J ii; Y. A.Smttli, Thtjaitt StSfa at Metkt/ru^ 
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at tbc principal entrance to the town, which is a fine specimen 
of stone carving, was erected by public subscription in memory 
of a farmer Collector. South of the town and a little distance 
from die river lie the cantonments and civil station. Muttra is 
the head-quarters of the ordinary District stafT and also of an 
Executive Engineer of the Agra Canal. Close to the District 
offices stands a museum faced with stone, carved in the usual 
manner, which contnins a number of sculptures and other 
objects found in the District. Muttra is the chief station of 
the Baptist Church Missionary Society and of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission in Lhe District. 

Muttra was constituted a municipality in 1866. During the 
ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 61,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 89,000, chiefly 
derived from octroi (Rs. 64,000) ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 8r,ooo. The sewage of the city is collected in tanks and 
carried by carts to a distance. Solid matter is trenched on the 
grass farm in cantonments. 

While the prosperity of the town chiefly depends on its 
religious attractions, its commercial importance is increasing. 
Throughout the nineteenth century it was the head-quarters of 
the great banking firm of the Seths, Mani Ram and Lakshml 
Chand, one of the most celebrated in India, which has now- 
collapsed. Four cotton gins and presses employed 39s hands 
in 1903, and there is a considerable export of cotton and grain, 
while sugar, piece-goods, and metals are imported. The city is 
noted for the production of paper for native account-books, and 
also for the manufacture of brass idols and other small articles 
sold to pilgrims. It contains a large number of schools, in- 
cluding a high school with 170 pupils, a tahstli school with 150, 
the American Methodist school with 140, besides seven schools 
for boys and eleven for girls, aided by the District or municipal 
boards, and twenty private schools and paiJmlas, 

The population of the cantonments in rgor was 2,928, and 
the ordinary' garrison consists of a regiment of British cavalry. 

In 1903-4 the income and expenditure of cantonment funds 
were both about Rs. 7,000, 

Agra District. — District in the Division of the same name, Boun- 
in the United Provinces, lying between :6° 45' and 2 7° 24' N. 
and 77 0 26' and 7S 0 51' E., with an area of 1,845 square miles, tiou, and 
It is bounded on the north by Muttra and Etab, and on the |“U nnd 
east by Maihpuri and Etawah ; on the south lie the Native ^ems. 
States of Gwalior and Dholpur, and on the west Eharatpur. 

The District is divided into four distinct tracts by the rivers 
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Jumna, Utangon or Banganga, and Cbambnl. Norlb-east of 
die Jumna, which crosses the District with a very winding 
course from north-west to south-east, lie two ht foils with an 
upland urea of productive loam, separated from (lie river by 
a network of ravines which are of little use except for grazing. 
Tlnce smaller streams, die JhirnS (or Karon), SirsS, atitl 
Sengar, cross this tract. The greater part of the District lies 
south-west of the Jumna and north of its tributary the Utaugnn. 
This tract is remarkable for the uniformity or its soil, which is 
generally a fertile loam, with little clay or sand- The 1,1 vines 
of the two great rivers, and of the Kliarl NadT, which flows into 
the Uinngan, are the chief breaks, while in the west of Fnfohpur 
Slkri a few ranges oflow rocky hills appear. South of the 
Utangan he two smaller tracts of markedly different appearance. , 
In the soutli-west a low range and numerous isolated hills are 
found, and the country is traversed by many watercourses. The 
south-east of die District consists of a long strip of land, wider 
in the centre than at the ends, lying between the Utangan and 
Jumna on the north, and the Chambal on the south. Half of 
this area is occupied by the deep and far-spreading ravines 
of the rivers. 

The District is almost entirely occupied by the Gangetic 
alluvium, which conceals all the older rocks, except in the west 
and south-west, where ridges of Upper Vindhyaft sandstone rise 
out of the plain. Several divisions appear to be represented, 
from the lowest, known as the Kaimur group, to die highest, 
known ns the Bhaudev. A boring at Agra was carried to a 
depth of 513 feel before striking the underlying rock. 

The flora is that of the Dofib north of the Jumna, while 
south of the great river it resembles that of ItlljputSna. The 
former area is fairly well wooded, while in the latter trees arc 
scarce. 

Leopards and hyenas are found in the ravines and in the 
western hills, while wolves are common near the Jumna, and 
1 ravine deer * (gazelle) frequent the same haunts. Antelope arc 
to be seen in most parts of the District Fish are plentiful 
in the rivers and are eaten by many classes. 

Owing to its proximity to the sandy deserts on the west, 
Agra District is very dry, and suffers from greater extremes 
of temperature than the country farther east. Though cold 
in winter, and exceedingly hot in summer, the climate is not 
unhealthy. The mean annual temporal a re is about 75 0 ; the 
lowest monthly average being about 59 0 in January, and the 
highest 95° or 96° in May and June. 
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The annual rainfall averages about a6 inches. There is not Rainfall, 
much variation in different parts, but the tract near the Jumna 
receives the largest fall. Great variations occur from year to 
year, the amount ranging from 11 to 36 inches. 

The District of Agra lias scarcely any history, apart from llfcloiy. 
the city. Sikantlar Lodi, king of Delhi, had a residence on 
the left bank of the Jumna, which became the capital of the 
empire about 1501. It was occupied by Bsbar after his victory 
over Ibrahim Khun in 1526, and its foundations are still to be 
seen opposite the modern Agra. B3bar fought a decisive battle 
with the Rajputs near Fatchpur Slkri in 1327. liis son, 
Humsiyfin, also resided at Old Agra, until bis expulsion in 
1 540. Akbar lived in the District for the greater part of his 
reign, and founded the present city of Agra on the right bank. 

The town of Fatehpur Sikri, which owes its origin to the same 
emperor, dates from 1569 or 1570. A tank of so miles 
in circumference,- which he constructed in its neighbourhood, 
can now be traced in the fragmentary ruins of the embank- 
ment. The mausoleum at Sikandra, 5 miles from Agra, marks 
the burial-place of the great Mughal emperor. It was built 
by his son, Jahangir, and lias a fine entrance archway of red 
sandstone. Jahangir, however, deserted Agra towards the close 
of his reigu, and spent the greater part of his time in the 
Punjab and Kabul. Shah Jahan removed the seat of the 
imperial court to Delhi, but continued the construction of 
the Taj and the other architectural monuments to which the 
city owes much of its fame. The success of Aurangzcb’s 
rebellion against his father was assured by the victory’ gained 
at SSmogarh in this District in 1638, and the deposed emperor 
was then confined In the fort. From the year 1666 the District 
dwindled into the seat of a provincial governor, and was often 
attacked by the Jats. During the long decline of Mughal 
power, places in this District were constantly the scene of 
important battles. On the death of Aurangzeb his sons fought 
at J3jau near the Dliolpur border. Early in 17x3 the fate of 
the Mughal empire was again decided near Agra by the victory 
of Farrukh Styar over J abandon The importance of the Dis- 
trict then declined; but in 1761 Agra was taken by the Jats 
of Bharatpur under Sfiraj Mai and Walter Reinhardt, better 
known by his native name of Sumru, In 1770 the Marathas 
overran the whole Do5b, but were expelled by the imperial 
forces under Najaf Khan in 1773. The Jills then recovered 
Agra for a while, and were driven out in turn by Najaf Kban 
in the succeeding year. After passing through the usual con- 
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vulsions which marked the end of the last century jn Upper 
India, the Distnct came into the hands of the British by the 
victories of Lord Lake tn 1S03. The city was the capital of 
the North-Western Provinces from if!, 13 until the events of 
1857, and still gives its name to the Province of Agra. 

The story of the outbreak of the Mutiny at Agra in May, 
1857, is related under Agra City. As regards the District, 
the (afifiis and items fell into the hands of the rebels, after 
the defection of the Gwalior Contingent* on June 15. By 
July 2 the Nfmach and Nuslrabad mutineers had reached 
Fatehpur Sikri, and the whole District became utterly disorgan- 
ized. On July 39, however, an expedition from Agra recovered 
that post, and another sally restored order in the Itimadpilr 
and Firo/Tibftd parganas. The Raja of Awa maintained tran- 
quillity in the north, and the Raja of Bhadavvnr on the eastern 
border. But after the fall of Delhi in September the rebels 
from that city, joined by the bands from Central India, 
advanced towards Agra on October 6. Four days later 
Colonel Greathed’s column from Delhi entered Agra without 
the knowledge of the mutineers, who incautiously attacked the 
city and hopelessly shattered themselves against his well-tried 
force. They were put to flight easily and all their guns taken. 
The rebels still occupied Fatehpur Sikri, but a column dis- 
patched against that place successfully dislodged them. On 
November 20 the villages remaining in open rebellion were 
stormed and carried ; and on February 4, 1858, the last man 
still under arms was driven out of the District. 

Fragments of Hindu buildings have been discovered at a 
few places, but none of any importance, and the archaeological 
remuins of the District are chiefly those of the Mughal period. 
Among these must be mentioned the magnificent fort, with 
the buildings contained in it, and the beautiful Tnj at Agra y 
the tomb of Akbar at Sikandraj the buildings near Agra on 
the opposite bank of the river; and Akbar's city at Fatkkpur 
Sikri. The preservation and restoration of these splendid 
memorials has been undertaken by Government, and large 
sums have been spent, especially in recent years. 

The District contains 1,197 villages and 9 towns. The 
population fell considerably between 1872 and i8Sr owing to 
famine, and has not yet recovered its former level. The 
number at the last four enumerations was; (1872) 1,076,005, 
(1881) 974,656, (1S91) 1,003,706, and (1901) 1,060,528. The 
District is divided into seven tahstls — ItjMatjpuk, FTrozaRad, 
Bab, Fatehabad, Agra, Kiraolt, and Khairagakh — the 
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head-quartets of each being at a place of the same name. ‘Hie 
princijxd towns are the municipalities of Age a, the adminis- 
trative headquarters of the District, and FiROZAitan, and the 
'notified area' of Fatmipvr Snort. The following table 
gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 
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Hindus form 36 per cent, of the total, and Musalmans 
12 per cent., while the followers of odter religions include 
12,953 Jains, 5,522 Christians, and 2,554 Atyas. The density 
is above the Provincial average, and the rate or increase 
between 1891 and 1901 was also high. More than 99 per 
cent, of the population speak Western Hindi, the prevailing 
dialect being Braj. 

The most numerous caste is that of Cbamilrs (leather-workers Castes 
and labourers), 175,000. Next come Brahmans, no, 000 ; 

Rajputs, 89,000 ; jats, 69,000 ; BaniSs, 65,000 ; Kachltfs (cul- p 
tivalors), 53,000; and Koris (weavers), 32,000. Gadarias 
(shepherds), Ahlrs (cowherds), Gftjare (graders), Lodhas 
(cultivators), and Mallahs (boatmen and fishermen), each 
number from 30,000 to so, 000, More than a quarter of the 
Musalmans call themselves Shaikhs, but most of these arc 
descended from converts. PathSns number 11,000; and 
Bhisittis (water-carriers), Saiyids (converted Rajputs), Blmngfc 
(sweepers), and Fakirs number from 8,000 to 6,000. About 
48 per cent, of the population arc supported by agriculture, 

10 per cent, by general labour, and 8 per cent, by personal 
services. Rajputs, Brahmans, Benias, Jilts, and Kayasths are 
the principal landholders, and Brahmans, Rajputs, Jats, and 
Chamtrs the principal cultivators. 

Out of 2,343 native Christians in 1901, 1,158 were Metlio- Christian 
dists, 774 Anglicans, and 346 Roman Catholics. The Roman miss '°“ s ' 
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Catholic Mission has been maintained continuously 1 since the 
sixteenth century, while the Church Missionary Society com- 
menced work in 1813 and the American Methodist Mission 
in 1S81. 

The quality of the soil is generally uniform, and the relative 
facility of irrigation is the most important agricultural factor. 
Along the rivers there is usually a rich tract of low alluvial soil 
called kae/iMr; but the area is very small, except on the bank 
of the Chambal. On the Gwalior border is found a black 
soil resembling the tndr of DowDEt.KH.vtfD and called by' the 
same name. In the tract north of the Jumna there has' been 
some deterioration owing to the spread of the weed (wiv/i 
( Pluthta /nnrco/afti), which is yet more common in Mottra. 
District. The west of the District is subject to considerable 
fluctuations, owing to excessive or deficient rainfall, and was 
formerly ravaged by wild cattle from Bhnrutpur, which are 
now kept out by a fence and ditch made in 1893. 

The tenures found in the District are those common else-" 
where. Zam’mdari Mahals number s,ixx, perfect fattidari 
1,834, and imperfect patliddri 1,668. The last mentioned ah-o 
include bhaiyachard or, as they arc called here, kabzadCm 
mahCth. There arc a few taluhddri estates, but none of im- 
portance. The main agricultural statistics for r 903-4 are given ^ 
below, in square miles 
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Tbe staple food-crops, and the areas under each in 1903-4, 
were : bajra (383 square miles), gram (237 ),a™w"(‘ 79)> wheat 
(176), and barley (192), Cotton covered 11S square miles, 
being grown in all parts of the District. 

There have been no improvements in agricultural practice 
of recent years. Since the last settlement, despite a slight 
increase in canal-irrigation, cultivation has fallen off. A steady 
demand exists for advances under the Land Improvement and 
Agriculturists’ Loans Acts, which amounted to more than a 
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Agra is well supplied with railways. The East Indian Kail- 
way pais.es through the tract north of the Jumna, and is 
connected by a branch from Ttimlk to Agra city with tha 
Midland section of the Great Indian 1 'eninsnla Railway. The 
narrow-gauge Eajputana-Millw'a line TUns west from Agm,'and 
a branch from this at Achhnera joins Muttra and TlaUuas. 
A new broad-gauge line from Agra to Delhi has recently been 
completed. The tola! length of metalled roads Is 177 miles, 
of which 70 are maintained at the cost of Provincial 
revenues, while the remainder and also 434 miles of 'un- 
metalled roads are maintained from Local funds. Avenues 
of trees are kept up on 233 miles. An old imperial route 
from Delhi to the east passed through Agra, and other roads 
load towards Bombay through Dhotpur, to RnjputtUia, and 
to the Doab. , 

The District has suffered much in periods of drought; and 
famines occurred in 1783, in 1813, in 1819, and In 1838. In, 
the last-named year as many as 113,000 paupers wore relieved 
in Agm city alone, while 300,000 starving people immigrated 
into ihc District. In 1860-1 the District was ngiiin visited bv 
severe scarcity, though it did not suffer so greatly ns the 
country immediately to the north. In July, 1861, the daily 
average of persons on relief works rose to 156 , ooo. Distress 
was felt in 1S68-9, but did not deepen into famine. In 
r&77-8 ihc failure of the autumn crops following high prices 
in the previous year caused famine, and relief works were 
opened on lire Achhner.i-Muttra Railway and on the loads, 
the highest number employed at one time being 38,000. The 
last famine was in 1896-7, when distress was felt throughout 
the District, and most severely in the Bfth and Khairagiuh 
fa A si/s, which are not protected by canals and have exception- 
ally poor means of irrigation. The labouring classes were 
the chief sufferers, and the number on relief rose to 33,000, 
but many of these were the wives and children of persons 
employed in the city who added to the family income by 
working on the new park at Agra. 

The District staff includes, besides the Collector, .one or two 
members of the Indian Civil Service and five Deputy Collectors 
recruited in India. A fa/tsildSr resides at the head-quarters of 
each of the seven fahsils. 

There are two District Mimsifs and a Judge of the Small 
Cause Court. The Subordinate Judge and the District and 
Sessions Judge have jurisdiction throughout the two Districts 
of Agm and Muttra. Serious crime is not uncommon, and 
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tht District is noted foi the large number of robberies and 
dacoities which occasionally take place. Cattle-thefts are also 
frequent, and the difficulty in detecting these offences is en- 
hanced by the proximity of the borders of Native States. 
Infanticide was formerly prevalent, and the inhabitants of a 
few villages are still proclaimed and kept under observation. 

After the acquisition of the District in 1803, settlements Und 
were made for short terms, the demand being fixed on a con- 
sideration of the offers made by persons for whole fargams ; Iratiau!’ 
but after the first year or two the demand was distributed over 
individual villages. The Bah lahs'tl was, however, farmed for 
some time. The first regular settlement was completed be- 
tween 1834 and 1841, on the basis of a professional survey. 

Soils were classified and rent Tates applied, which were derived 
by selection from actual rates ; and the revenue was fixed at 
two-thirds of the ‘assets' so calculated, but the estimates were 
also checked by comparison with the earlier assessments. The 
revenue demand amounted to 16-2 lakhs. In 2872 a revision 
was commenced. The valuation, was based, as before, on 
rent rates actually paid 5 but several difficulties arose in fixing 
standard rales. Rents were usually paid in the lump, without 
any differentiation for different classes of soil. One-quarter 
of the cultivation was in the hands of the landlords, and m 
half the area rents bad remained unchanged since the Inst 
settlement. The ‘assets* calculated were revised hy a com- 
parison with the actual rent-rolls, but the assessment provided 
for prospective increases. The revenue fixed amounted to 
28 lakhs, representing 30 per cent, of the ‘assets’ ; the incidence 
fell at Rs. t- 7 per ncre, varying from Rs, i-r in Bah to Rs. 2 in 
the ItimRdpur talml. Extensive reductions of revenue were 
made in 1886 and 1891 in the Agra and Kiraoll / itAsi/s , , owing 
to deterioration and a high assessment, but these tracts are 
now recovering. In 1903 it was decided that the settlement, 
which would ordinarily expire in 1907-9, should be extended 
for a further period of ten years. The receipts from land 
revenue and alt sources have been, in thousands of rupees : — 
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Besides the two municipalities of Agra and FTkozauau, and Local self, 
the ‘notified area* of Eatjuipor StRRi, there are six towns E"®®" 
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admuustcred under Act XX of J856. The income and expert- 
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ditiire of the District board is about 1-5 lakhs. The income 
is chiefly derived from rales, and nearly half the expenditure is 
on roads and buildings. 

Police and The District Superintendent of police usually has a Assis- 
jmb. wnt Superintendents and 9 inspectors working under him, 
and in 1904 lie had a force of 158 subordinate officers and 
S40 men. There are also about 90 municipal arid toivn 
police, and 3,300 rural and road police. The District com. 
tains thirty-three police stations, and a District and also a 
Centra) jail. 

Education. Agra takes a fairly high place in the United Provinces as 
regards literacy. At the Census of 1901, 4 per cent, of the people 
(7 males and o«s females) were relumed ns able to read and 
write. The number of schools recognised as public fell from 
245 in 1880-1 to 19s in 1900-1, but the number of pupils 
rose from 7,683 to 9,322. In 1903-4 there were 266 public 
institutions with 13,9x1 pupils, of whom 1,513 Were girls, besides 
102 private schools with 2,099 pupils. Of the public institu- 
tions, five are managed by Government, and the rest chiefly 
by the District and municipal boards. There are three Arts 
colleges in Agiu City, in two of which law classes are held, 
and also a normal school and a medical school. Out of 
a total expenditure on education in 1903-4 of 3-4 lakhs, 
Rs. 67,000 was received from fees. 

Hflsphflk The District contains t6 hospitals and dispensaries, with 
penswies. accommodation for 333 in-patients. In 1903 the number 
of cases ireated was 178,000, of whom 5,000 were in-patients, 
and 8,000 operations were performed. The expenditure 
amounted to Rs. 58,000, chiefly from Local and municipal 
funds. The Thomason Hospital is one of die finest in the 
United Provinces. 

Vaccion- About 35,000 persons were vaccinated in 1903-4, repte- 
" on ' senting 33 per r,ooo of the population. Vaccination is com- 
pulsory only in the municipalities and the cantonment. 

[H. F. Evans, Settlement Report ( 1S80) ; H. R. Ncvill, Dis- 
trict Gazetteer (1905).] 

Itimadpur Tahsll. — Northern iciMl of Agra District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargatfa of the same 
name, lying between 27 0 5' and ay* 24' N. and 77* 58' and 
78° 22' E., with an area of 377 square miles. It was formerly 
known as KhandaulT. Population increased from 153,761 in 
1891 to 159,881 in 1901, Theie are 1S0 vilJagesand two towns, 
iTiMADJ'im (population, 5.32a). the- tahsll head-quarters, and 
TOsdla (3,044). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
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was Rs. 3,10,000, and for cesses Rs. 38,000. The density of 
population, 574 persons per square wile, is about the same ns 
the District average. The iakfil lies entirely north of the 
Jumna, and is crossed by the small river Jhimis or Karon, 
Host of it forms a level upland of uniformly rich loam; but a 
- network of ravines spreads inland from the Jumna and Jhima, 
which arc barren and only of use for grazing, bordering on 
tiie river beds lies ft small tract of alluvial soil, which often 
deteriorates to sand, capable of producing only melons. In 
1903-4 the area under cultivation was S05 square miles, of 
which 75 were irrigated, almost entirely from wells. 

FFrozabad Tahslt. — North-eastern to foil of Agra District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same 
name, lying between a6° 59' and 27 0 ss' N. and 78° rg' and 
78 s 32' E., with an area of 203 square miles. Population 
increased from 112,153 in 1891 to 119,775 in 1901. There 
are t86 villages and one town, FIrozabad (population, 16,849), 
the /a foil head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 2,25,000, and for cesses Rs. 27,000. The 
density of population, 590 persons per square mile, is slightly 
above the District average. The fohsll lies north of the 
Jutnna, and is crossed by two small streams, the SireS and 
Sengar. About one-sixth of the total area consists of the 
Jumna ravines, which produce only thatching-grass and a little 
stunted timber. The rest is a fertile tract of upland soil, with 
a few patches of inar x rUmk jungle ( Bntea frandosd), And 
here and there sandy ridges. In 1903-4 the area under cul- 
tivation was 141 square miles, of which 60 were irrigated. Wells 
supply Over 90 per cent, of the irrigated area, and the Upper 
Ganges Canal serves about 5 square miles. 

Bah. — South-eastern la foil of Agra District, United Pro- 
vinces, conterminous with the pargam of the same name, 
lying between 26° 45' and 26° 59' N. and 7S 0 12' and 78 s 51' E., 
with an area of 341 square miles. The lahsll is sometimes 
called Finahat. Population decreased from 125,848 in 1891 
to 1 53 tS 9 i in 1901. There are 204 villages and one town, 
Bah (papulation, 3,86 7), the la foil head-quarters- Tiie demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,09.000, and for cesses 
Rs. 28,000. Tiie density of population, 362 persons per square 
mile, is the lowest in the District. The t ah ill is almost an 
island, being cut off from the rest of the District by the Utan- 
gan and Jumna on (he north, and from the Gwalior State by 
tiie Chambal on the south- While the average breadth between 
these rivers is 8 or 9 miles, the wild maze of deep ravines 
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which fringes them reduces the comparatively level central 
tract to a width of 4 or 5 miles* The villages in this area are 
perched on almost inaccessible positions— a memorial nF the 
time when security was requited against the revenue collector 
and foreign invaders. While the actual ravines are totally 
barren, and do not produce even trees, the low-lying land, here 
called kathhar t is exceptionally ferltle. This is especially the 
cose near the Chambal, where black soil, colled mar ns in 
Bundelkliand, is common. The Utangan hvhkSr t though oF 
different composition, is equally fertile, while the Jumna low- 
lands are poorer. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 
190 square miles, of which only 12 were irrigated, almost 
entirely from wells. The great depth of spring-level nnd the 
cost of irrigation make this tract peculiarly liable to distress in 
dry seasons, and it was the only tahiil in tire District which 
lost in population between i8i)t and 1901. 

Fateh&bad. — South cential tahiil of Agra District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between a6° 56' and 27* 8' N. and 77 0 55' and 78 s 26' IS., 
with an area of 24 r square miles. The tahsil is bounded on 
the not th-east by the Jumna, on the south by the Utangan, 
and on the west by the Khitri NftdT. Population mcreuscd 
from 108,446 in 1891 to 114,733 in 1901. There are 161 
villages and one town, Fatehiibhd (population, 4,673), the 
tahsil head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in J 903-4 
was Rs. 2,51,000, and for cesses Rs. 30,000. A considerable- 
area is occupied by the ravines of the Jumna and Utangan; 
but most of the tahiil is an upland tract of average fertility 
in which well-irrigation is cosy, while the Agra Canal passes 
through it. There are two main depressions, one of which 
was probably an old bed of the Jumna. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 1 69 square miles, of which 60 were 
irrigated. The Agra Cana! serves about one-quarter of Hie 
irrigated area, but wells ore the most important source of 
supply, 

Agra Tahsll. — North central tahiil of Agra District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 27 0 3' and 27° 17' N. and 77° 51' and 78° 13' E., 
with an atea of 202 square miles. Population increased from 
272,718 in 1891 to 291,044 in 1901. There ate 140 villages 
and one town, Agka City (population, 188,022), the District 
and tahiil head-quarters. The. demand for land revenue In 
T 9°3-4 was Rs. 2,24,000, and for cesses Rs. 30,000. The 
density of population, 1,441 persons per square mile, is more 
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than double the District average, owing to Jhc inclusion of the 
city. On the north and east the Jumna forms the boundary, 
bordered by a fringe of ravines, usually extending a mile from 
the river. The ravines, (hough barren, produce valuable grass 
used for malting thatch and rope, and also form gmring- 
grounds. In the lowlands near the river melons and other 
vegetables arc grown. Tire greater part of the iafoll is n level 
upland, with a well-marked depression in the west tn 1903-4 
the area under cultivation was 151 square miles, of which 60 
were irrigated. The Agnt Canal supplies about one-third of 
the irrigated area, and wells servo most of the remainder. In 
a few places the subsoil water is brackish. 

Kiraoll.— North-western tahsil of Agra District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the fargatta of Fotehpur Slkri, 
lying between 27° o' and 27 0 17’ N. and 77 0 30' and 77° 35' E., 
with an area of 272 square miles. Population increased from 
106,977 in 1891 to 123,812 in 1901. There arc 171 villages 
and two towns, Fatf-iipur. SIkkt (population, 7,147) and 
Achhncra (5,375)- The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,51,000, and for cesses Rs. 31,000. The density of 
population, 455 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average^ The Utangan flows close to the southern border, 
while the IvhSrl Nadf crosses the centre. The eastern portion 
is level, but in the western half there are hills, the most 
important being the range on which the town of Katehpnr 
Slkri stands. A much shorter and lower range of hills runs 
parallel to this, north of the Kbilfl NadL Both ranges consist 
of red sandstone. The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 
aio square miles, of which 67 were irrigated. About one- 
third of the inrigalcd area is served by the Agra Canal, and 
extensions are contemplated. Wells supply the rest, but m 
mauy parts the water is so brackish that without good rains it 
cannot be used. 

Khairagarh. — South-western tahsil of Agra District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the f organa of the same name, 
lying between 26° 45' and z'f 4 N. and 77° and 78° 7' J 5 ., 
with an area or 309 square miles. Population increased from 
123,893 in 1891 to 127,692 in 1901. There are 155 villages 
and one town, Jagnair (population, 4,05 1). Khairagarh, tire 
tahsil head-quarters, is a small village. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,85,000, and for cesses Rs. 35,000. 
The density of population, 413 persons per square mile, is 
much below the District average. The Ms:/ is divided into 
two portions by the UtaDgan. The tract south-west of this 
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river is a spur of British territory almost surrounded by die 
Native States of Bharatpur and Dliolpur, with a range of tbs 
Tindhyas along the northern boundary and isolated bills 
scattered farther south. These hills are of red sandstone, -which 
is valuable for building purposes. Near the ' lulls the soil is 
sandy, but after passing n tract of infertile clay a richer soil 
is reached. East of the Utangan the ordinary loam is found, 
stretching up to the ravines of the Khan Nadi, which forms 
the eastern boundary of the tahifl and is bordered by deep 
and precipitous ravines. There is no canal-irrigation, and 'in 
1903-4 the irrigated area was only 34 square miles out of 2t><5 
under cultivation, Wells ate tire sole source of supply, but owing 
to the faulty sub-strata they cannot be made in many places. 

Aclihnera. — To to in the Kiraoll itihiil of Agra District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27 0 10' N. and 77 0 46' E., oh 
the road from Agra city to RSjputitnn, and at the junction 
of the Rajpulana-MalwS and Cawnporc-Acbhnera Railways.^ 
Population (rgoi), 5,375. The place first became 0/ Impor- 
tance under the J5ts in the eighteenth century, and a British 
fnhsll was situated here front 1S03 to 1S32. It then declined, 
but has again prospered since it became a railway junction. 
Achhnera is administered under Act XX Of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. r,soo. The trade is largely local, but 
there is a cotton gin which employed 130 hands in 1903. 
The town contains a primary school with 85 pupils. 

Situation. Agra City. — Administrative bead-quarters of Agra District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27 0 ro' N. and 78° 3' E., on 
the right bank of the river Jumna, 843 miles by rail from 
Calcutta and 839 miles from Bombay. The city is the fourth 
in size in the United Provinces and is growing rapidly in popu- 
lation. The number of inhabitants at the four enumerations 
was as follows: (18 72) 149,008, (iSSiJ 1(30,203, (1S91) 
168,622, and (1901) 188,022. The figures include die popu- 
lation of the cantonments, which amounted to 22,041 in 
1901. Hindus numbered 121,249, and MusalmSns 57,760. 

History. Before the time of Akbnr Agra had been a residence of the 
Lodi kings, whose city, however. Jay on the left or eastern 
bank of the Jumna. Traces of its foundations may still be 
noticed opposite the modern town, and a flourishing suburb 
has grown up on part or the ancient site. Babur occupied the 
old palace after his victory over Ibrahim Khftn in 2526 1 and 
when a year later he defeated the Rajput forces near Fntehpur 
Slkri and securely established the Mughal supremacy, he took 
up lu» permanent residence at this place. He died at Agra in 
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*53° i l>t»t his remains ire re removed to Kabul, so that no 
mausoleum preserves his memory here. His son, Hurnityun, 
was for a time driven out of the Ganges valley by Sher ShSh, 
the Afghan governor of Bengal, and after his re-estnblishmcnt 
on the throne be fixed his court at Delhi. Iiumityfln was suc- 
ceeded by big son Afcbar, the great organizer of the imperial 
system, who removed the seat of government to the present 
Agra, which he founded on the tight bank of the river, and 
built tbc fort in 1566. A second name of the city, Akbarutad, 
' is still used by natives. Four years later lie laid the founda- 
tions of Fatchpur Sllcri, and contemplated making that town 
the capital of his empire, but was dissuaded apparently by the 
superior situation of Agm on tlic peat waterway of the Jumna. 
From 1570 to 1600 Akbar was occupied with hu's conquests to 
the south and cast j but in idor he rested from his wars and 
returned to Agra, where he died four years later. During his 
reign the palaces in die fort were commenced, and the gates 
of Chitor were set up at Agra. Jahangir built his father’s 
mausoleum at Siltandtn, and also erected tbc tomb of his 
father-in-law, ItimHd-ud-daula, on the left bank of the river, 
ns well ns the portion of the palace in the fort known as the 
Jahangir Mahal. Tn 1618 he left Agra and never returned. 
Shalt Jahfitj was proclaimed emperor at Agra in 1628, and 
resided here from 163a to 1637. It is to his reign tb.it ’most 
of the peat architectural works in the fort must be referred, 
though doubtless many of them had been commenced at an 
earlier date. The Moll Masjid or pearl mosque, the Jama 
Masjid or great mosque, and the Kh3s Mahal were all com- 
pleted under this magnificent emperor. The Taj Mahal, 
generally allowed to be the most exquisite piece of Muham- 
madan architecture in the world, commemorates bis wife, 
Mum tax MfthoL In 1658 Shah JahSn's third son, Aurangzeb, 
rebelled and deposed him ; but the cx-cmperor was permitted 
to Jive in imperial state at Agra, though in confinement, until 
his death seven years later. Agra then sunk for a while to 
(he position of a provincial city, as Aurangzeb removed the 
seal of government permanently to Delhi. It had often to 
resist the attacks of the turbulent Jilts during the decline of 
the Mugbals; and in 17C1 it was actually taken by the Bharat- 
pur forces under SO raj Mol and Walter Rcinltardt, better known 
by his native name of SumrQ. In 1770 the Maratlifis ousted 
the Jilts, but were tliemselvts driven out by tbc imperial troops 
under Najaf Khan four years later. Najaf Khfin then resided 
in the city for many years with great state as imperial minister. 
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After liia death in 1779 Mohammad Bug was governor of 
Agra; and in 17 84 he was besieged by the forces of the 
cmperoi Shall Alatn and Mahadji Sindhia. Sindhia tobk 
Agra, and held it till 17S7, when he was in turn attacked bjr 
the imperial troops under GhulamKadir Rnd Ismail Beg. The 
partisan, General Pc Boigne, raised the siege by defeating them 
near Fatchpur Slltri in June, 17 8S. Thenceforward the Mft. 
ifilbSs held the fort tilt it was taken by Lord Lake in October, 
1S03. From this time it remained a British frontier fortress ; 
and in 1835, when the new Presidency of Agra was founded, ' 
this city was chosen as the seat of government, though the 
Board of Revenue and the piindpal courts remained tit Allah- 
abad till 1843, when they were moved to Agra. 

British rule continued undisturbed until the Mutiny in 1857. 
News of the outbreak at Meemt reached Agra on May ii, and 
the fidelity of the native soldiers at once became suspected. 
On May 30 two companies of Native Infantry belonging to the 
44th and 67th Regiments, who had been dispatched to M ultra 
to escort the treasure into Agra, proved mutinous and marched 
off to Delhi. Next morning their comrades were ordered to 
pile arms, and sullenly obeyed. Most of them then quickly 
retired to their own homes. The mutiny at Gwalior took 
place on June 15, and it became apparent immediately that 
the Gwalior Contingent at Agra would follow the example of 
their comrades. On July 3 the Butish officials found it 
necessary to retire into the fort. Two days later the Nlmach 
and Nasirabad rebels advanced towards Agra, and drove 
back the small British force at Suchcta after a brisk 
engagement. The mob of Agra rose at once, plundered 
the city, and murdered every’ Christian, European or native, 
upon whom they could lay their hands. The tnulineeis. 
however, moyed on to Delhi without entering the dty; 
and on July 8 partial order Was restored in Agra- During 
the months of July and August the officials remained shut 
up in the fort, though occasional raids were made against 
the rebels in different directions. The Lieutenant-Governor 
of the North-Western Provinces (John Colvin) died during 
those months of trouble, and his tomb now forms a graceful 
specimen of Christian sculpture within the fort of the Mughnls 
After the fall of Delhi in September, the fugitives from that 
city, together with the rebels from Central Indio, unexpectedly 
advanced against Agra on October 6. Meanwhile, Colonel 
Greatked’s column from Delhi hud entered the dty without 
the knowledge of the mutineers. Neither farce knew of the 
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presence of the other tilt the attack took place, hot the rebels 
were repulsed after a short contest, which completely broke 
up their army. Agra was henceforth relieved from all danger, 
and the work of reconstituting the District went on unmolested. 

The provisional Government continued to occupy the former 
capital until February, 1858, when it removed to Allahabad, 
which was considered a superior military position. Since that 
time Agra has become for administrative purposes merely the 
head-quarters of a Division and a District. Hut the ancient 
capital still maintains Sts natural supremacy as the finest city 
of Upper India, while the development of the railway system, 
of which it forms a great centre, is gradually restoring its 
commercial importance. 

The city of Agra stretches inland west and south from the Detertp- 
] 11mm, forming a roughly equilateral triangle, with its base l,on ' 
Tunning west from the river. The cantonments lie beyond the 
southern point, and include a large rectangular area. Most of 
the civil station is surrounded by portions of the native city, 
but the Judge's court and the jails lie north of it. The hirers 
are better built than (hose of most towns in the Provinces, and 
contain a large proportion of stone houses. The Mughnl 
buildings for which the place is famous lie on the edge of the 
city or some distance away. The Jfima Masjid or great mosque 
stands at the centre of the south-eastern face, separated from 
the river by the vast pile of buildings included in the fort. 

From the north angle of the fort the Jumna curves away to the 
east, and on its bonk at a distance of a mile and a half rises 
the lovely marble building famous os the Tnj, The space 
between, which was formerly an unsightly stretch of ravines, is 
now occupied by the MacDonnell Park, commenced as a 
famine work in 1897, which occupies about 250 acres. The 
tomb of ItimSd-ud-dauIa and the ChTnl-ka-raura are situated 
on the left bank of the riyer ; and the magnificent tomb of 
Akbnt is at Sikandra, 5 miles north-west of the city. 

The main building of die J.ima Masjid, rjo feet in length by The jama 
too in breadth, is divided into three compartments, each of 
which opens on the courtyard by a fine archway, and « sur- 
mounted by a low dome built of white and red stone in 
oblique courses, producing n singular, though not nnpl easing, 
effect. The work has all the originality and vigour of the early 
Mughal style, mixed with many reminiscences of the Pathjin 
school. The inscription over the main archway sets forth that 
the mosque was constructed by the emperor Shall Johan in 
1644, after five years’ labour. It was built in the name of his 
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daughter, JahRnarti, who afterward 1 ; devotedly shared her 
father’s captivity when lie had been deposed by Aurangzeh. 
This is the noble-hearted and pious princess whose modest 
tomb lies near that of the poet Khusrfl, outside Delhi. 

Tlu. fort. Opposite to the Jamn Mnsjid, across an open square, s, lands 
the fort, whose walls are 70 feet high and a mile and a half 
in circuit ; but as they tire only faced with stone and consist 
within of sand mid rubble, they have no real strength, and 
would crumble at once before the fire of modem artillery. A 
drawbridge leads across the deep moat which surrounds the 
crenelated ramparts, giving access through a massive gateway 
and up a paved ascent to the inner portal. The actual 
entrance is flanked by two octagonal towers of red sandstone, 
inlaid with ornamental designs in white marble. The passage 
between them, coveted by two domes, is known as the Delhi 
Gate. Within it, beyond a bare space once occupied Ly a 
courtyard, lie the palace buildings, the first of width is the 
Diwan-i-am, or hall of public audience, formerly used ns ail 
armoury. It was built by Aunmgzeb in 16S5, and did duty as 
an imperial lmll and courthouse for the palace. The roof is 
suppotled by colonnades which somewhat impair the effect of 
the interior. This hall opens on a large court or tilt-yard ; and 
while the emperor with his grandees sat ii? the open hall, the 
general public occupied three of the cloisters. A raised throne 
accommodated the sovereign, behind which a door communi- 
cated with the private apartmenls of the palace. The main 
range of buildings does not belong to Akbart time, but was 
built by his son and grandson. The centre consists of a great 
court 500 feci by 370, surrounded by arcades and approached 
at opposite ends through a succession of corridois opening into 
one another. The Dtwan-i-nm is on one side, and behind it 
are two smaller enclosures, the one containing the DSwan-i-khiis 
and the other the harem. Three sides w'erc occupied by the 
residences of the ladies, and the fourth by-three white pavilions. 
The DlwSrvi-khas, or hall of private audience, consists of two 
corridors, 64 feet long, 34 feet broad, and a a feet high, both 
built in 1637. It has been repaired in a spirit of fidelity to the 
original. The Machchhi Bhawan, or couit between these arid 
the Diw3n-i-5m, was probably built by Shah Julian. On the 
riverside of this court are two thrones, one of white maible and 
the other of black slate, 'Hie substructures of the palace are 
of red sandstone ; but the corridors, rooms, and pavilions ore 
of white Tnwble elaborately carved. Next to the Dhvan-i-klias 
come 4 * the ShTsh Malrnl or palace of glass, which was an 
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Oriental bath adorned with thousands of small mirrors. To the 
south again lies a large red building called the Jahitngfr Malnd, 
with a fine two-storeyed fttjnric ntrd relieving lines of white 
marble. One of the inner courts is 70 feet square and both 
are of red stone ; between them is a handsome entrance on 
pillars. The Jahflnglr Mahal presents some nrlmimblc examples 
of Hindu carving, with projecting brackets ns supports to the 
broad eaves and to the architraves between the pillars, which 
take the place of arches. This Hindu form is adopted in the 
Jahangir Malta! and in the neighbouring Saman Burj instead 
of the arch ; and the ornamentation of the former is purely 
Hindu. The exquisite Moll Masjid, or pearl mosque, stands 
to the north of the Dhv5n-i-3m. It is raised on a lofty sand- 
stone platform, and has three domes of white marble with 
gilded spires. The domes crown a corridor open towards the 
court and divided into three aisles by a triple row of Samccoic 
arches. The pearl mosque is 142 feet long by 56 feet high, 
and was built by Shall Jahiln in 1654. It is much larger than 
the pearl mosque at Delhi ; and its pure white marble, spar* 
ingly inlaid with black lines, has an effect at once noble and 
refined. Only in the slabs composing the floor is colour 
employed— -a delicate yellow inlaid into the white marble. 

There is, however, in the Agfa fort a second and much smaller 
pearl mosque, which was reserved for the private devotions of 
the emperor. This exquisite miniature house of prayer is 
entirely of the finest and whitest marble, without gilding or 
iulaying of any sort 

TheThj Mahal, withits beautiful domes, ‘ a dream in marble,’ The TSJ, 
rises on the river bank. It is reached from the fort by die 
Strand Road made in the famine of rSjS, and adorned with 
stone ghats by native gentlemen. The Tsj was erected as a 
mausoleum for the remains of ArjmancI Band Begum, wife of 
the emperor Sh5h Jnh5n, and known as MurotSz Mahal or 
‘exalted of the palace.' She died in 1629, and this building 
was begun soon after her death, though not completed till 164S. 

The materials are white marbles from Makrfuia and red sand- 
stone from Fatebpur Sikri. The complexity of its design and 
the delicate intricacy of the workmanship baffle description! 

The mausoleum stands on a raised marble platform, and at 
each of the cornets rises a tall and slender minaret of graceful 
proportions and exquisite beauty. Beyond the platform 
stretch the two wings, one of which is itself a mosque of great 
architectural merit. In the centre of the whole design, die 
mausoleum occupies a square of 1S6 feet, with the angles 
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deeply truncated, so as to form fin unequal octagon. The 
main feature of this central pile is the great dome, . which swells 
upward to nearly two-thirds of a sphere* and tapers at its 
extremity into a pointed spire, crowned by a crescent Each 
comer of the mausoleum is covered by a similar though much 
smaller dome, erected on a pediment pierced with graceful 
Saracenic arches. Eight is admitted into the interior through 
a double screen of pierced marble, wliich tempers the glare rof, , 
an Indian sky, while its whiteness prevents the mellow effect 
from degenerating into gloom. The internal decorations con- 
sist of inlaid work in precious stones, such as agate and jasper, 
with which every spandrfl or other salient point in the architec- 
ture is richly fretted. Brown and violet marble is also freely 
employed in wreaths, scrolls, and lintels, to relieve the monu- : 
tony of the while walls. In regard to colour and design the 
interior of the Taj may rank first in the world for purely 1 
decorative workmanship ; while the perfect symmetry, of its 
exterior, once seen, can never be forgotten, nor- the aerial grace 
of its domes, rising like marble bubbles into the clear sky. 

The TSj represents the most highly elaborated stage of 
ornamentation readied by the Indo-Muhammadan builders — 
the stage at which the architect ends and the jeweller begins. 
In its magnificent gateway the diagonal ornamentation at the 
corners which satisfied the designers of the gateways of the 
ItimSd-itd-dauIa and Sikandra mausoleums is superseded by 
fine marble cables, in bold twists, strong and handsome. The 
triangular insertions of white marble and large flowers have m 
like manner given place to a fine inlaid work. Firm perpen- 
dicular lines in black marble, with w el 1 -proportioned gionclh of 
the same material, are effectively used in the interior of die 
gateway. On its top, the Hindu brackets and monolithic 
aichitraves of Sikandra are replaced by Moorish cuspecl arches, 
usually single blocks of red sandstone in the kiosks and 
pavilions which adorn the roof From the pillared pavilions 
a magnificent view is obtained of the Taj gardens below, with 
the Jumna at their farther end, and the city and fort of Agra 
in the distance. 

From this splendid gateway one passes up a straight alley, 
through a beautiful garden cooled by a broad shallow piece of 
water running along the middle of the path, to the Taj itself 
The TSj is entirely of marble and gents. The red sandstone 
of other Muhammadan buildings bos disappeared j or rather 
the red sandstone, where used to form the thickness of the 
walls, is in the Tiij overlaid completely with white -marble. 
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and the* white marble is itself inlaid with precious stones 
arranged in lovely patterns of flowers. A feeling of purity 
impresses itself on the eye and the mind, from the absence of 
the coarser material which forms so invariable s feature of 
Agra architecture. The lower walls and panels arc covered 
with tulips, oleanders, and full-blown lilies, in flat carving on 
the white marble ; and although the inlaid work of flowers, 
done in gems, is very brilliant when looked at closely, there is 
on the whole hut little colour, and the all-prevailing sentiment 
is one of whiteness, silence, and calm. The whiteness is 
broken only by tbe fine colour of the inlaid gems, by lines in 
black marble and by delicately written inscriptions, also in 
black, from the Koran. Under the dome of the vast mauso- 
leum n high and beautiful screen of open tracer)' in wlute 
marble rises round the two tomlrs, or rather cenotaphs', or the 
emperor and his princess ; and in this marvel of marble, the 
caning Itas advanced from tbe old geometric patterns to a 
trelliswork of flowers and foliage, handled with great freedom 
and spirit. The two cenotaphs in the centre of the exquisite 
enclosure have no carving, except the plain ka/amdtht, or 
oblong pen-box, on tbe tomb of Sltfth Jnhfln. But both the 
cenotaphs are inlaid with flowers made of costly gems, and 
with the cver-gmccful oleander scroll 
The tomb of Itimad-ud-dmi!a stands some distance from the Tomb of 
opposite or left bank of the river. ItimSd-ud-dnula was tbe 
Wazlr or prime minister of the emperor Jahlngir, ana nis 
mausoleum forms one of tbe treasures of Indian architecture. 

The great gateway is constructed of red sandstone, inlaid with 
white marble, and freely employing on ornamentation of 
diagonal lines, which produce a somewhat unrestful Byzantine 
effect. The mausoleum itself in the garden looks from the 
gateway like a structure of marble filigree. It consists of two 
storeys. The lower one is of maible, inlaid on the outside with 
coloured stones chiefly in geometrical patterns, diagonals, 
cubes, and stars. The numerous niches in the walls are 
decorated with enamelled paintings of vases and flowers. The 
principal entrance to the mausoleum is a marble arch, groined, 
and very finely carved with flowers in low relief. In the 
interior, painting or enamel is freely used for the roof and the 
dado of the walls j the latter is about 3J feet high, of fine 
white marble inlaid with coloured stones in geometrical 
patterns, The upper storey consists of pillars of white marble 
(also inlaid with coloured stones), and a series of perforated 
1 Hie real tombs are in e. vsaU below. 
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marble screens stretching from pillar to pillar. The whole 
forms a lovely example of marble open filigree work. 

J'tiMic In addition to the ordinary District offices, Agra contains 
holdings, S0Qie j- me public buildings. Among these may be mentioned 
the three colleges, the Soman Catholic Cathedral and the 
Mission buildings, the Thomason Hospital, now one 1 of die 
best equipped in the United Provinces, and the Lady Lysll 
Hospital, the Central and District jails, and the Lunatic 
Asylum. Agra is the head-quarters of the Commissioner o £ 
the Division, the Commissioner of Salt Revenue in Northern 
India, two Superintending Engineers in the Irrigation Branch, 
the Chemical Examiner to Government in tho United, Pro- 
vinces, and an Inspector of Schools. The city was the 
earliest centre of missionary enterprise in Northern India, fur 
the Roman Catholic Mission was founded here in the .sixteenth 
century, and in 1620 n Jesuit College was opened. Northern 
India was constituted an Apostolic Vicariate in iSjs, with 
head-quarters at Agra ; but in 1S86 Agra became the scat pr 
an Archbishop appointed by tbe Holy Sec. The Baptist 
Mission here was founded in i8ri,and the Church Missionary 
Society commenced work in 1813. ■ ■ , 

Mtimci- Agra was constituted a municipality in 1863. During (he 
1’ lly ' ten years ending 190J the income and expcndkuie averaged 
3-3 lakhs, excluding the loan account. In J 903-4 the income 
was 5.3 lakhs, which included octroi (2*4 lakhs), water rate' 
(Its. 68,000), rents (Rs, 37,000), sale of water (Rfl. 33,000), and 
tolls (Rs. 35,000). Tire expenditure was 4-8 lakhs, including 
repayment of loans (1-3 lakhs), conservancy (Rs. 70,000), 1 
water-supply and drainage (capital, Rs. 12,000 ; maintenance, 
Rs. 63,000), administration and collection (Ks. 50,000), roads 
and buildings (Rs. 24,000), and public safety (Rs. 41,000). 
An attempt was made between 18S4 and >887 to obtain' 
a water-supply from an artesian well, bat was abandoned in 
favour of a supply from the J umna. The work commenced in 
1889, and water was first supplied to the city in 1891. Many 
extensions and improvements have been made since, and loans ' 
amounting to nearly' rfi lakhs have been obtained from Govern- 
ment. In 1903 the daily consumption of filtered water wasmore 
than gallons per head, and there were 811 house connexions. - 
About 27 miles of drains are flushed daily. The drainage 
system has long been recognized as defective, owing to the 
small flow in the Jumna during the hot season and changes in 
its channeJu, An intercepting sewer has recently been com- 
pleted, which discharges its contents below tbfc city. 
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The cantonment is ordinal garrisoned by British and Canton- 
native infantry and British artillery. Agra is also the head- taait ' 
quarter? of the Agm Volunteer Corps. The cantonment fund 
has an annual income and expenditure of over Its. Go,ooa ; 
a Cantonment Magistrate is stationed here. 

The trade of Agra has undergone considerable changes Trade. 
Under British rule, the principal factors being the alteration in 
trade routes due to the extension of railways and changes in 
native fashions. It was formerly the great centre tlirough 
which sugar and tobacco passed to R5jput5na and Central 
India, while salt was received from RSjpuUna, cotton and ,c kl 
from the surrounding country, and stone from the quarries 
in the west of the District. There was also a considerable 
trade in grain, the direction of which varied according to the 
seasons. Agra has now become a great railway centre, at 
which the East Indian and Great Indian Peninsula broad- 
gauge lines and the narrow-gauge Rfijputlina-Malwa line meet, 
and these important functions of collection and distribution 
have increased and been added to. The recent opening of 
another broad-gauge line to Delhi will increase its trade still 
further. In addition to the products of the country, European 
piece-goods and metals are largely imported, and distributed 
to the neighbouring towns and villages. Agra was also famous 
for its native arts and manufactures, such as gold and silver 
wire-drawing, embroidery, silk-weaving, calico-printing, pipe- 
stems, shoes, carving in marble and soapstone, inlaying of 
precious stones in marble, and the preparation of millstones, 
grinding-stones, and stone mortars. Consequent on the 
growing preference for articles of European manufacture, the 
industries connected with embroidery, silk-weaving, wire- 
drawing, shoemaking, and pipe-stems Iiave declined; and 
calico-printing is little practised. On the other hand, the trade 
in useful stone articles lias prospered, and ornamental work 
has been fostered by the large sums spent in the restoration of 
the principal buildings and by the demand created by European 
visitors. And although some of the indigenous arts are 
depressed, new industries have been created. In 1903 there 
were six cotton gins and presses, employing 959 hands ; and 
throe cotton-spinning mills, with 30,000 spindles and 1,562 
workers. The Agra Central jail has long been noted for the pro- 
duction of carpets, of which about 1 5,000 square yards are turned 
out annually; and a private factory manufactures the same 
articles. A Hour-mill and a bone-mill are also working. The 
total value of the annual nul-bome traffic of Agra is nearly 
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4 ctores of rupees. The trade with the rest of the United Pro- 
vince* amounts to nearly half of this, and that with [RajputSna 
and Central India to a quarter. Bombay has a larger share qf 
the foreign trade than Calcutta- \ 

Education, Agra is one of the chief educational centres in the United 
Provinces, The Agra College was founded by Government in 
1823, and endowed by a grant of land in 1&31. In 1883 it was 
made over to a local committee, and now receives as annual 
grant of Rs- 7,000 from Government, lit 1904 it contained' 
175 students in the Arts classes, besides 45 in the Taw classes 
and 312 in the school department. The Roman, Catholic 
College, St. Peter’s, was founded in 1841, and is a school for 
Europeans and Eurasians, with six students reading in college 
classes in T904. In tSjo the Church Missionary Society 
founded St John's College, which in 1904 contained 128 
students in college classes and 398 in the school. It also 
has a business department with 56 pupils, and five branch 
schools with 330. The municipality maintains one school 
and aids 22 others with 1,73d pupils. In addition to these 
colleges ami schools, there are a normal school for teachers, 
and a medical school (founded in 1855) for training Hospital 
Assistants. The latter contained z6o pupils, including female 
candidates for employment under the Lady Dufferin. "Fund. 
There are about twenty printing presses, and four wecldy and 
six monthly papers are published. Agra is noted as the birth- 
place of Abul Faxl, the historian of Akbar, and his brother, 
Fain, a celebrated poet. It produced several distinguished 
authors of Persian and vernacular literature during the nine- 
teenth century. Among these may be mentioned Mir Tafcf 
and Shaikh Waif Muhammad (Narir). The poet Asad-ullnh 
KliSn (Gbalib) resided at Agra for a time. , , 

Batesar. — Village in. the Blih tahsil of Agra ITistricl, 
United Provinces, situated in 26° 56' H. 1 and 78° 33' E., at 
a bend of the Jumnn, 41 miles south-east of Agra city. Popu- 
lation (1901), 2,189. The place is celebrated for its fair, the 
largest in the "District. Originally this ivas-a, religious festival, 
the great day being on the full moon of Kattik (October- 
November), but it is now also celebrated as a cattle fair. 
Horses, cattle, camels, and even elephants are exhibited, and 
remounts for the native army and police are often bought here, 
For convenience a branch Government treasury is opened 
at the time of the fair. In 1904 the stock shown included 
35,000 horses and ponies, 78.000 camels, 10,000 mules and 
donkeys, and 79,000 head of cattle; and about Rs. 13,009 
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was collected on account of bridge tolls, registration fees, and 
shop rents. 

Fatebpur Sikri. — Town in the Kiraolt tnkaf of Agra. 
District, United Provinces, situated in 5' K. and 77° 40' 
E., on a metollwl road 33 miles west of Agra city, Population 
(tgoi), 7,147. It was close to the village of Sikri that lUbar 
defeated the Rajput confederacy in 1527 ; and here on the ridgo 
of sawlstone rocks dwelt die saint Sulim Chfchti, who foretold 
to Akbar the birth of a son, afterwards the emperor Jahangir. 
In 1 5G9 Akbar commenced to bttfld a great city called Fatehpur, 
and within fifteen years a magnificent series of buildings had 
been erected. The city was abandoned as a. royal residence 
soon after its completion, but was occupied for a short time 
in the eighteenth century by Muhammad Shah j and Husain 
AH Khan, the celebrated Saiyid general, was mtmlcrcd near 
here in 1730. The site of Eatehpur Sfkri is still surrounded 
on three sides by the great wall, about 5 miles long, built by 
Akbar j but most of the large space enclosed is no longer 
occupied by buildings. The modem town lies near the 
western end, partly on the level ground and partly on the 
slope of die ridge. It is a small, well-paved place, containing 
a dispensary and a police station. 

From close by the highest houses in the town a flight of 
steps leads up 10 die magnificent gateway, called the Buland 
Danyflsa or ‘lofty gate, 1 which forms the entrance 10 the great 
quadrangle of the mosque, 350 feet by 440. In this stands 
the marble building containing the tomb of die saint Salim 
Cbishti, the walls of which are elaborately carved. The sarco- 
phagus Itself is surrounded by a screen of latticc-ivork and 
a canopy inlaid with mother-of-pearl, which bus recently been 
restored. Close by the north wall of the mosque are the houses 
of the brothers, Abul Fazl and FaizI, but the main block of 
the palace buildings lies some distance to the north-east. On 
tlio west of this block is the large palace called after Jodh 
Bai, the Rfljpul wife of Akbar. It consists of a spacious court- 
yard, surrounded by a continuous gallery, from which rise 
rows of buildings on the north and south, roofed with slabs of 
blue enamel A lofty and richly carved gate gives access to 
a terrace, on which stand the so-called houses of Rftbal and 
Miriam, or the f Christian l.t<Jy.' The former is noticeable for 
its massive materials and the lavish minuteness of its detail. 
The * Christian lady r was probably u. Hindu wife. Beyond 
these buildings is another great courtyard, divided into two 
parts. The southern half contains the private apartments of 
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Akbar vrith the Khwabgah, or sleeping-placo, and the lovqly 
palace of the Turkish Sultana. The latter is of sandstone, 
richly carved with geomel rical patterns and hunting scenes. 
The PSncli Mahal or five-storeyed 'building/ and the Dbvan-i- 
khas or private audience chamber, are the principal structures 
m the northern portion. The I’anch Mahal consists of five 
galleries, one above another, and appears, to have been copied 
from a Buddhist model. The Dlwffn-t-Uhas contains an 
enormous octagonal pillar, crowned by a circular capital, from 
which four galleries run to the corners of the room- According 
to tradition, Akbar used to hold his famous theological discus- 
sions in this place. Many of the buildings, and especially 
Miriam's house and the KiiwSbgah, were adorned with paint- 
ings. These have largely perished or been destroyed ; but the 
scheme of some has been recovered, and a few restoration^ 
have been made. The eastern front of the palace w.« formed 
by the Diwan-i-um or public hall, close to which lay the baths 
on the south, and a great square called the Mint on the north- 
east. The palace buildings stand on the crest of the ridge, 
and below them lies a depression which once formed a great 
lake. Beyond the lake stretched the royal park. Tho long 
descent from the DlwSn-i-Sm, through the Naubut-klisina or 
entrance gate to the Agra road, is flanked by confused masses 
of ruins, the remains of the bazars or the old city. 

Fatehpur SIkri was a municipality from 1865 to 1904. 
During the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure 
averaged about Rs. 5,000, octroi supplying most of the income. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 9,000, nnd the expenditure 
Rs. 10,000. The town has now been made a 'notified area.' 
In the time of Akbar it was celebrated for its fabrics of hair 
and silk-spinning, besides the skill of its masons and stone- 
carvers. At present cotton caipets and millstones aie the chief 
products. There are two schools with about 100 pupils. 

[E. W. Smith, The Mughal Architecture of FateKpttf Sttri, 
4 vols. (Allahabad, 1894-8).] 

Firozitbad Town. — Head-quarters of the fahstl of the same 
name in Agra District, United Provinces, situated in if 9’ 
N. and 78° 23' E., on the road from Agra city to MsrinpurT, 
and on the East Indian Railway. Population (ipor), 16,849. 
The town is ancient, but is said to have been destroyed and 
rebuilt in the sixteenth century by a eunuch, named Malik 
Fircw, under the ordcis of Akhar, because Todar Mol was 
insulted by the inhabitants. It contains an old mosque and 
some temples, besides a dispensary, and branches of the Ameri- 
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can Methodist Mission anti the Church Missionary Society. 
A municipality was constituted in 1BG9. During the ten years 
ending 7901 the income and expenditure averaged about 
Rs. 14,000. In *903-4 the income was Rs. 16,000, chiefly 
from octroi (Rs, 12,000) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 20, coo. 
The trade of the place is chiefly local, but there is a cotton- 
ginning factory employing about 100 hands. The municipality 
maintains a school and olds four others with 190 pupils* 
besides the tabs! ft school with about So pupils. 

Itlmitdpur Town. — Head-quarters; of the tahsil of the 
same name in Agra District, United Provinces, situated in 
2 7 0 14' K and 78° is'TZ., on the main road from Agra city 
to MainpurT, and 2,^ miles front the East Indian Railway 
junction at TOndla. Population (1901), 5,322. The town 
is named after its founder, Itimftd Khan, who built a large 
masonry tank here, and is said to have been a eunuch in the 
service of Akbar. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an income of about Rs. 900. Trade is purely local. The 
tohsili school has about 100 pupils, and a primary girls’ 
school 16 pupils, and there is a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission. 

Sikandra. — Village in the District nncl Ar An/ of Agra, United 
Provinces, situated in 27 0 13' N.and 77 0 57 ' E., 5 miles north- 
west of Agra city on the Muttra road. Population (1901), 
1618, The village is said to have received its name from 
Sikandar Lodt, who built a palace here in 1495, which now 
forms part of tire orphanage. Jahangir’s mother, who died 
at Agra in 1623,1s buried here; but the place is chiefly famous 
for the tomb of Akbar, which was built by Jahangir, and com- 
pleted in 161 2-3. It stands in a spacious garden of 150 acres, 
surrounded by massive walls and gateways in the middle 
of each side. The entrance is by a gateway of magnificent 
proportions, with four lofty minarets of white marble. The 
building is of unusual design, and according to Fergusson was 
probably copied from a Hindu or Buddhist model. It consists 
of a series of four square terraces, placed one above the other 
and gradually decreasing in size. The lowest is 320 feet square 
and 30 feet high, and has a large entrance adorned with marble 
mosaic. Above the highest of these four terraces, which are 
chiefly of sandstone, stands a white marble enclosure, 157 feet 
square, the outer wall of which is composed of beautifully carved 
screens. The space within is surrounded by cloisters of marble, 
and paved with the same material. In the centre is the marble 
cenotaph of the great emperor, a perfect example of the most 
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delicate arabesque tracer)', among Which may be seen <fo" 
ninety-nine names of God. Finch, after describing his visit to 
Lhe tomb in 1609, says that the intention was to com thu 
upper enclosure with a marble dome lined with gold. The , 
Church Missionary Society has an important ' branch, at , 
Sikandm, with a church built in 1S40, and an orphanage 
established after the famine of 1837-8, which contains about 
409 boys and girls, mostly famine waifs. In addition to ordi 
nary literary subjects, some of the children arc "taught cloth 
and carpet-weaving, bookbinding, printing, and other trades. 

Ttradla. — Village in lire Tlimfidpur tahsil of Agra District, 
United Provinces, situated in 57° 13’ N. and 7S 0 14' E, Popu- 
lation (1901), 3,044. It is the junction for Agra on the main 
line of the East Indian Railway, and is an important railway 
centra. The railway medical officer residing here is ttsttrtilv 
invested with magisterial powers to try petty cases, and there 
is a church with a resident clergyman. The town is ndmirtiv 
tered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 500. 
jj 0tm _ Farrukhabad District, — Easternmost District of the 
«lari«,,cou- Agia Division, United Provinces, lying between 2 6^46' ruid 
and river 0 ' ~ 7 ° 43 ' N. and 79° 8' and So® 1' E. f with an ntea of r,6Sj 
'3«cm. square miles. On the north the Ganges divides it' from 
Budaun and SbabjahEnpiir ; on the cast is the Oudh District 
of Hardol, partly separated by the Ganges ; CnwnpOre and 
Etawah lie to the south, and Mainpnrl and Utah to the 
west The greater part of the District lies in the DoAit nlang 
the right bank of the Ganges, blit the Aligarh tabs'll lies a holly 
on the opposite bank. The former division consists of an 
upland area called hi/tgar, and a low-lying tract called in rat, 
kalri , or kachofta . The lowlands wretch from the present bid 
of the Ganges to the old high frank, with a breadth of 6 miles 
in the north of the District At Farrukhabad the river is at 
present close to its high bank, but farther south it diverges again 
to a distance'of 4 miles. The tract across the Ganges is entirely 
composed of low-lying band subject to floods, which cover 
almost the whole area. The uplands are divided into a aeries 
of small daubs by the rivers Bagar, Kali Nadi (East), IsaR, 
Arind, and PandQ, which flow roughly parallel to each other 
and join the Ganges. Those divisions are generally similar. 
On each bank of the rivers is n small area of alluvial soil, from 
which rise sandy slopes. The soil gradually improves, becom- 
ing less sandy ; and the central portion is good loam, with here 
and there patches of barren land called mar, often covered 
with saline efflorescences. The most northern division, from 
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the old high bank to the Hae/ir, is the poorest. Besides the 
small rivers already mentioned, the TlfLmgattg.1 flows through 
pan of the Aligarh taksil\ and an old channel of the Gauges, 
called the BOrlignngil, lies between the high bank and the 
present bed of tile river in the north of the District. Shallow 
lakes or jhtls arc common in the Kahnganj, Aligarh, Chhi- 
br3mau, and TirwS tattrilf. 

The District consists entirely of Gangelic alluvium. Kcwkar Geology* 
is the chief mineral product, but saline efflorescences (rtA) are 
also found. 

The flora presents no peculiarity. The principal groves, n 01ft „ y, 
which cover 55 square miles, are of mango trees, and the 
District is uniformly though not tlrickly wooded. The toddy 
palm ( JSortTssus flaklliftr) is commoner than in the neigh- 
bouring Districts. In the alluvial tract lain! is the commonest 
tree. In the uplands there arc considerable stretches of dftdk 
jungle (Suita frvndosa). Some damage has been done in the 
sandy tracts by the spread of a grass called kiins (Saccknrum 
jffmlbMftm). 

Antelope arc still very common, and tti/gat arc occasionally i' BD1 ,a. 
seen. Jackals, hyenas, wolves, and foxes arc also found, and 
wild hog arc numerous. Snipe and duck abound in the 
cold season. "Fish arc common in the rivers and small tanks, 
and are largely used as food. Crocodiles arc found in the 
Ganges and Kfilf Nadi. 

Fnrrukliabad is one of the healthiest Districts in the DoTib. Climate 
Its general elevation is considerable, the climate is dry, and ( ttm ' 
the country is remarkably free from epidemics. The trails- 
Gangctic fwoganas are, however, damper and more feverish, 
though they ore cool in summer. The mean temperature 
varies from about $S° in Janaary to about 95® in June. 

The annual rainfall averages nbout 33 inches. Variations Rsinfcll. 
from year to year are considerable, but the fall is very uniform 
throughout the District. 

The northern part of the District was included in the ancient Hhtory. 
kingdom of Pahcjiaea mentioned in the Mababbiiratn, and 
places arc still connected by tradition with episodes in the 
life of Dniupadi, wile of the Psndava brothers. Numerous 
remains of the Buddhist period point to the importance of 
several towns early in the Christian era. In the fourth and 
fifth centuries Kanauj was included in the domains of the 
Gupta emperors ; and when the power of that dynasty declined, 
in the sixth century, a petty independent Hnc of Maukhari 
kings ruled here. The Maukharls fell before the kings of 
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MahvS, who in turn were defeated by the ruler of ThSuestr 
in the Panjab. Harsbavardhana of Thnnesar, early in the 
seventh century, founded a great empire in Northern , 'India, 
and Hiuen Tsiang, the Chinese pilgrim, -describes the mag- 
nificence of his court 1 . The empire collapsed on Harsha- 
vardhana’s death, but inscriptions and copperplates teH of 
other dynasties ruling at Kaoauj in later years. At the end' 
of roiS, when Mahmfld of Ghazni crossed the Jumna, the 
Rajputs were in power at Knnauj, and had to submit to die 
sudden shock of Muslim invasion. Although KunujrW 
plundered, the expedition was a mere raid, and Rathors^raled 
it for nearly 200 years longer. Tn 1194, however, Muhammad 
CiliDri defeated the last great Raja, Jai Chnnd, and Hindu rule 
in the central parts of the Provinces was practically at an end. 
During the early years of Muhammadan rule Knnauj 'was the 
seat or a governor, and the District was constantly ‘Urn 1 scene 
of revolt At the end of the fourteenth century pari of it was 
incorporated in the new kingdom of jnunpur, wldle Katwuj 
became the residence or Mahmfld Tughlnk when he lost the 
throne of Delhi. During tjie first eighty years of the fifteenth 
century the District suffered much from the struggle between 
Delia and Jnunpur, but in 1479 was finally restored to the 
empire. While the Mughal power was gradually being con- 
solidated in the sixteenth century, and during tbc struggle with ■ 
the Pathans which led to the establishment of the short-lived 
Sun dynasty, fighting was frequent, and in 1540 HumSyfln 
suffered a disastrous defeat near Khnauj, Under the great- 
Mughal emperors the District enjoyed comparative peaceybul 1 
early in the eighteenth century it became the nucleus of one 
of the independent states which arose as Ibe Mughal empire 
crumbled away. The founder was Muhammad IChSn, a Ban- 
gash Afghfin belonging to a village near Kaimganj. He 
brought ij,ooo men to Farrukh Siyarinhis fight for the throne, 
and was rewarded by a grant in •Bunclelklrand. - InrfJ4 he 
obtained a grant near his own home and founded the city' 
of Farrukh itb.td, Muhammad IvhSn was governor of ■ the ■ 
Province of Allahabad for a time, and later of Mfihva, but his 
chief services were rendered as a soldier, At his death in 1743 
he held most of the present Districts of Famikbilbad, Mainpurf, 
and Etah, with parts of Cawnpore, Aligarh, EtSwnh, Budaup, 
and Shalijahanpur. HU son, Kaim Khan, was craftily em- 
broiled with the Rohillas by Safdar Jang, NatvSb of Oudh; and 1 

1 Beal, Buddhist A hands of the Western World, vol. 'f, p. soO j ieewbo 
Rina's JJarsa Chaiita, 1 
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lost his life near Hut! rum in 1 7.(9. The FaTrukh.tbJd domains 
Were formally annexed to Outll), but were recovered in 1750 
by Ahmad Kh 3 u, another sort of the first Nawfcb, who defeated 
and slew Raja Nawal Rni, the Oadh governor. Sn/dar Jang 
called in the MarSthSs, who besieged Ahmad Khiin in Uie fort 
at Fatehgarh near FanukhSbSd, and drove off the Rohilias 
who had come to Iris aid, Ahmad Kh!in laid to 0 y to the 
foot of die Himalayas, and in 1752 «*a« allowed to return 
aiier ceding lialf his possessions to the MarStliSs. In 1761 
he did good service to Ahmad Shah Durritni at I'CnTpat, 
and regained much of his lost territory. The recover}’ 
embroiled him with Shuja-ud-daula, the Naw 3 b of Oudh, 
who coveted the tract for himself; but Ahmad KMn was 
too strong to be attacked. In 1771 the MnriUbSs again 
recovered die fargartat which had been granted to them, and 
shortly afterwards Ahmad Khan died. His territory then 
became tributary to Oudh. In 1777 British troops were 
stationed at Fatehgarh as part of the brigade which guarded 
Olldli, and from 1780 to 1785 a British Resident was posted 
here. The latter act was one of the charges against Warren 
Hastings, who had engaged to withdraw the Resident. In 
180 1 the Oudh government ceded to the British its lands 
in this District, together with the tribute paid by tbc Nawab 
of FnnukJwbad, and the latter gave up his sovereign rights 
in 1802. Two years later I lolkar raided the DoTib, but was 
capght by Lord Lake after a brilliant night march and his force 
was cut to pieces close to FitrrtilchfibSd. 

The District remained free from historical events up to the 
date of the Mutiny. Hews of the outbreak at Meerut reached 
Fatelignrh on May *4, 1857; and another week brought 
tidings of its spread to Aligarh. The xoth Native Infantry 
showed symptoms of a mutinous spirit on May 29 ; but it was 
not till June 3 that a body of Oudh insurgents crossed the 
Ganges, mid arranged for a rising on the fallowing day. The 
European officials and residents abandoned Fatebgarb the 
same evening ; but several of them returned a few days later, 
and remained till June 18, when another outbreak occurred, 
and the rebels placed tire Nawab of Furrukhab.ld on the 
throne. Tire .|ist Native Infantry, from SitSpur, marched 
into 1 Fatehgarh, and the Europeans began to strengthen the fort. 
On June 25 the rebels attacked their position, which became 
untenable by July 4. The fort was then mined, and its 
defenders escaped in boats. Tire first Fatehgarh boat reached 
Cnwnpore, where all its fugitives were murdered by the Nfina 
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on July to; the second boat was flopped ten miles- down the 
Ganges, and all In it were captured or killed except three. 
The Nawab governed the District unopposed till October 23, 
when he was defeated by the British at Kanauj. The troops, 
however, passed on, and the Nawab, with Bakhl Khfin of 
Bareilly, continued in the enjoyment of power until Clirist- 
mas. On January a, 1S58, British forces crossed the Kfilf 
Nadi and took Fatehgarh next day. The Nawab and Firoz 
Shah fled to Bareilly. Brigadier Hope defeated the Bildann 
rebels at Sbamsabad on January 18, and Brigadier Sfealotr 
routed another body on April 7. In May, a force of. 3,000 
Bundelkhand insurgents crossed the District, and besieged 
Kaitnganj ; but they were soon driven off into the last rebel 
refuge ih Oudh, and order was not again disturbed. 

The ancient sites in the District arc numerous. Santos a 
has been identified with a great city mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang, and from Kampil westwards are mounds which con- 
tain a buried city. The buildings of the Hindu and Buddhist 
periods have, however, crumbled away, or, as at Kanauj, been 
used as the material for mosques. The buildings of the 
Nawahs of FarrukhabSd are not important 

There are eight towns and 1,689 villages in the District 
Population decreased between 1872 and yS8i owing to famine, 1 
and in the next decade owing to deterioration due to floods ; 
it lias risen with the return of more favourable seasons. The 
number of inhabitants at the last four enumerations was a* 
fallows: (1S72) 917,178, (1881)907,608, (189T) 858,687, 
and (1901) 925,812. There are six iakslls — Kanauj, Tirwa, 
Chhibramau, Farrukhabad, Katmoanj, and Aligarh— 
the head-quarters of each being at a town of the same name, 
except in the case of Kanauj, or which the head-quarters ' 
are at Sami MirSn. The principal towns arc the mnnici- 
pality of Farrukhahad cum Fatehgarh. and Kanauj. The 
table on the next page gives the chief statistics of popu-' 
lation in 190 j. 

Hindus form 88 per cent, of the total, and Musalmaus 
12 per cent. There are only 1,100 Christians. The density' 
is rather above the Provincial average, and between i8ot 
and 1901 the rate of increase was comparatively large. More 
than 99 per cent, of the population speak Western Hindi of ' 
the Kanaujis dialect 

The following are the most numerous Hindu castes: Kisttiis 
(cultivators, akin to the Lodhas of other Districts), 94,000 ; 
Chamois (leather-workers and labourers), 93,000: Abbs 
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(gnutitw ant! cultivators), Sy,qao ; Rriihmans, 76,000 ; impute, 
73,000 ; and K3chht$ (cultivators), 70,000. Kurmp, (28,000! 
nre alw> important for tht-ir skill and industry in agriculture. 
The only caste peculiar to tire District is that of tire S.ltllis, 
most of wham nrc cotton-printers by trade ; they rue divlin 
guishwl by belonging to a special sect, which docs not recog- 
nize the worship of idols or the supremacy of the BrShtnnn. 
The District is notable for the large number of Afubam 
ntftdarts of foreign origin ; 1 'at hit ns number 3.5,700 ; Shaikhs 
29,800 ; Sniyids, 5,800 ; tire most numerous artisan caste is 
that of the Dhunaa or cotton-carders, 7,100. As many as 61 
per cent, of the population are supported by agriculture, which 
is n high proportion. Rajputs hold two-fifths of the land, and 
BrJhmans and Musalmfms nearly one-fifth each. Abbs, K&tns, 
Rajputs, Brahmans, Kftchhls, and Kurmls occupy the largest 
areas ns cultivators. 
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The American Presbyterian Minion was founded in 1S3S, chrbtina 
nnd .589 out of the 699 native Christians in 1901 were Pres- 
byterians. Many of them reside in the village of Rahim near 
Fntehgarh, which was held by the mission on lease for si\ty 
years. 

The soil varies from srutd to fertile loam and stiff clay, which tJrnewl 
ordinarily produces rice. Each of the four watersheds between 
the small rivers which divide the uplands is generally composed ilium?, 
of good loam, with occasional patches of sandy soil, and some 
large iisar plains, the soil near which is clay. The slopes tn 
the rivers are usually sandy ; and these and the lowlands near 
the Ganges and (lie Aligarh (afistl arc precarious tracts, espe- 
cially liable to suffer from excessive rain, which causes n rant 
growth of coarse grasses. On the whole the Kamgangn 
deposits a more fertile silt titan the Ganges. 
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Chief The District is held on the usual tenures of ihe United 
a B ncol- Pj evinces. Out or 3,563 mahah, 2,43= ate samtada/i, 7,046 
tlstic/smd patndari, and 85 bhaiyathdra. A few estates arc held on 
principal ttxlukddri tenure. The main agricultural statistics for 2903-4 
' to,,s ' are given below, ttl square miles 
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The principal food-crops, with the areas sown in 1903-4, are ; 
wheat (326 square miles), barley (191). jawdr (140), and gram 
(93). Less important are maize (87), bdjnt (102), and nrhar 
(72). Rice is grown chiefly in the outlying village Lands and 
is of poor quality ovcepl in the Tim-1 tahsil. Colton occupied 
19 square miles and sugar-cane erj but the most valuable 
miscellaneous crops are poppy (47 square miles), tobacco (3), 
and potatoes {7). The tobacco of the Kaimganj tahsil has 
a more than local reputation, as it is irrigated with brackish 
water, which improves ihe flavour, Indian heinp or bf.any 
(Cannabis sat ha) is cultivated in a few villages, 
lmpwc- Cultivation has slightly decieased in area during the last 
ments in thirty years, but has intensified in quality. Tiic District is 
tnml” noted for its high standard of cultivation, chiefly in the hands 
practice, of the KurmTs and Kachhis. The best fields bear three crops 
in a year : maize in the rains, potatoes in the cold season, 
and tobacco in the spring. The two latter crops require rich 
manuring and plentiful irrigation, and are thus largely grown 
near towns. The cultivation near 3 -arrukhilbad and Kaimganj 
can hardly bo excelled iu the United Provinces. Loans under 
the Agriculturists' Loans Act are taken freely during adverse 
seasons ; they amounted to a total of 1-3 lakhs between 1893 
and 1900, hut have now dropped to about Rs. 2,000 a year. 
The amounts advanced Under the Land Improvement Traits 
Act are still smaller. Drainage works have been carried out 
in many parts of the District with good results. 

Catilr, There is no indigenous breed of cattle, and all the best 
shrtjvmd nn ” m ^ s a * 0 imported. Attempts to improve the breed have 
ijoim. had no result so far. The ponies likewise are inferior. Sheep 
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and goats arc bn.-d locally, and n re aho imparted from lrc-yond 
tlio Jumna. 

The north and south of the District are fairly well supplied IrrffpOion 
by canal-irrigation front branches of the Lower Ganges Canal, 
and a third branch irrigates a small area in rite centre. 'Veils, 
however, arc the principal source of irrigation, and in 1 903-4 
supplied 523 miles, while canals served only 105. The pais 
and rivers are used to an apitreciablo extent, serving 3S and 
is square miles respectively. Water is generally raised from 
wells in a leathern bucket worked by bullocks, but in low-lying 
tracts the lever (d/unkli) is used. In the case of puis and 
rivers, a closely-woven basket swung on ropes held by two or 
four men is the common form of lift. 

Kattkar is the only form of stone found, and it occurs in MlattaU. 
many parts of the District in both block and nodular forms. 

Saltpetre is manufactured to a considerable extent and 
exported. 

I'arrukhiibnd and Kannuj arc celebrated for doth printing Am amt 
Applied to curtains, quills, table-covers, and the like ; but the ““ n,iic ‘ 
industry is languishing at Kannuj. A European demand for 
the articles produced at Farrukhabad has recently sprung up. 
Famikhnbrid is also a considerable centre for the manufacture 
of gold lace and of brass and copper vessels. Tents arc made 
in the Central jail and by several private firms, and Kamuj i* 
noted for the production of scent. There are a few indigo 
factories in the District, but the manufacture is declining. 

A flour-mill has recently been opened. The Government gun- 
carriage factory* employed 795 hands in 1903, but has under- 
taken no new work since the completion of the Jubbulporc 
factory. 

The chief exports are : tobacco, opium, potatoes, fruit, Commerce- 
bhtwgy saltpetre, cotton-prints, scent, and brass and copper 
vessels; while the imports include grain, piece-goods, salt, 
timber, and metals. Tobacco, scent, and mangoes are largely 
exported to Central India and RiSjputana. The rest of the 
trade is chiefly local, ami is carried on at small markets. Up to 
r8St the want of railway communication affected the commerce 
of the District, which Isas revived considerably since. 

Farrukhabad is fairly well supplied with means of communi- Railway-) 
cation, except in the Aligarh ftiitsV, which is often flooded. au ' 1 ro=,5t * 
The Cnwnparc-Achhncra Railway passes through the length of 
the District near the Ganges, and a branch of the East Indian 
Railway from Shikob.ib.td was opened in 1906. There are 
14s miles of metalled roads, all maintained by the Public 
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Works department ; tlie cost of half of these w, hotVCFtr, 
local, and 868 miles of irametaHed toads are 1 also maintunod 
hy the District board. Avenues of trees have been planted 
along 1 18 miles. The grand trunk road passes through the 
southern half of the District with a branch to' Farrukhabad. 
city, which is continued to Shiihjnhanpor and Bareilly. 
Another road gives communication with the north of the 
District. 

The famine of 17S3 doubtless affected this District, 
though it is not specially referred to in the accounts. In sub 
sequent famines Farrukhabad suffered most in 1803-4, 1815-6, 
1825-6, and 1837-8. In the latest oF these, relief works 
on the modem system were started, especially along the grand 
trunk road. Distress was Intense, and Brahmans were seen 
disputing the possession of food with dogs, while mothers sold 
their children. Expenditure from Government funds amounted 
to i*B lakhs, and 6 lakhs of revenue was remitted. There was 
not much distress in jS6o-t or 1868-70, but in 1877-8 
scarcity was severely felt. The southern part of the District 
was then the most precarious, and tin's is now the portion 
beBi protected by canals. In 1896-7 there was same distress 1 
but it was not severe, and population Increased durihg the 
decade, except in the Kanauj talmt. 

Besides the Collector, the District staff usually includes mu- 
member of the Indian Civil Sendee and four Deputy-Collector.-, 
recruited in India. There is. a faJtfi/diir at the head-quarters 
of each (ahsil. Other officials include an Executive Engineer 
of the Canal department, two opium officets, a salt officer, 
and the Superintendent of the District and Central jails. 

Civil work is disposed of by three District Munsifs, a Sub- 
Judge, and a District Judge, who also hears Sessions coses 
Crime is of the ordinary natuic, but the District is subject to 
outbreaks of dacoily. Female infanticide was farmed}’ verj 
common, but few households are now under surveillance. 
Opium is largely grown in the District, and small portions 
of the drug are often retained by the cultivators for personal 
use or illicit sale. 

The District was acquired in 1801 and 1 Sou, and was al 
first administered by an Agent to the Governor-General, hut 
a Collector was appointed tn 1806. Eaily settlements were 
for short periods, and the collection of revenue gave much 
trouble, owing to the turbulence of the people, especially cast 
of the Ganges. The first regular settlement was made about 
1837, the demand being fixed at xs-g lakhs; hut fhis was 
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reduced in 1845 by t»4 lakhs, owing to the- effects of the 
famine of ( 8 j 3 . The next revision mas made between r&66 
and 1875, and is noteworthy for the improvements in procedure 
introduced by Mr. (now Sir Charles) lilliott, whose methods 
were copied in other DistiicK The assessment vtws made on 
a valuation of the rental ‘assets,’ calculated by arcertaming 
standard rates for different classes of soil from rates actually 
paid. Each village was divided for litis purpose into tracts of 
similar soil, instead of each field Ireing Separately clarified. 
The estimated ‘assets ' were Abo checked by comparison with 
the actual rent-rolls. The revenue a*stsstd was 12-5 lakh**. 
In the precarious tracts liable to flooding the demand broke 
down, and in 1890-3 reductions amounting to Rs, 63,000 
were made. Thu latest revision was carried out between 
1899 and 1903. Revenue was assessed on actual rent-rolls, 
checked and corrected, where necessary, by standard rates, and 
during settlement rents were enhanced by Rs. 63,000. About 
two-thirds of tire tenants’ holdings are protected by occupamry 
rights. The new demand amounts to j s-s lakhs, representing 
49 per cent, of the net ‘assets,’ The settlement was thus 
practically a redistribution, and the deteriorated tracts have 
been assessed lightly. The incidence of revenue is Rs. r-4-0 
per new, varying from Rs. 1-5-0 in the high land to S haiku 
in the alluvial tract. The total collections on account of land 
revenue and total revenue have been, in thousands af 
rupees : — 
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Besides the municipality of Ya}uivkii.\h.\i> cum Fatkiigauh, Lot*) «Jf- 
scvcn towns are administered under Act XX of 1S5G. Out-K^"* 
side these, local affairs are managed by the District hoard, 
which had an income of 1*3 lakhs in 1903-4, chiefly derived 
from rates. The expenditure was 1-5 lakhs, of which Rs. Si,oot> 
was spent on roads and buildings. 

There arc eighteen police stations and one outpost in the Vo-Uce and 
District Tire Superintendent of jKdtcc had a force of 4^*’ 
inspectors, Ss subordinate officers, and ,frc constables in 
1904, besides 330 municipal and town police, and 3,100 
village and road police. At fhtehgarh there is « Central 
jail, besides the ordinary District jail. 
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Thu District takes a medium position in tlie Provinces as 
icgards literacy, and only 3 per cent, (5*4 malts and 0-4 
females) of the population could read and write in tgor. The 
number of public schools fell from 184 in iSSc-i to 15*1 in 
igoo-r; but the number of pupils rose from 5,294 to 7,271. 
In 1903-4 there were 233 public schools with 9,383 pupils, of 
whom 672 were girls, besides 41 private schools with 457 
pupils. Four schools are managed by Government and rzS bj . 
the District or municipal boards. The total expenditure on 
education in the same year was Rs, 55,000, of which Its. 37,000 
was met from Local funds and Rs. tt,ooo from fees. 

There are nine hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- 
tion for ri.’ in-patients. In 1903 thu number of cases treated 
was, 52,000, of whom 1,900 were in-patients, and 4,500 opera- 
tions were performed. The total expenditure was Rs, 14,500, 
chiefly met hom Local funds, 

About 22,300 persons were successfully vaccinated in 
1903-4, representing 24 per t,ooo of the population— a tow 
proportion. Vaccination W compulsoiy only in the munici- 
pality and the cantonment. 

jW. Iivine, ‘ The Bangash Nawabx of FaTtukhabad, 1 Journal 
of the Bengal Asiatic Society (1878, p. 260 ) ; District Gazetteer 
(1884, under revision) ; H. J. Hoare, Settlement Report { 1903). | 

Iianauj Tahsll (A 'annauf). — South-eastern tahstl of Far- 
rukhabad District, United Provinces, conterminous with the 
pargana of the same name, lying along the Ganges, between 
26° 56' and 27° is* N. and 79 0 43'' and So° i' E , with an area 
of 1S1 square miles Population decreased fiom 117,229 in 
1891 to 114,215 m 1901. There are 206 villages and one town, 
Kan.wj (population, 18,352). The demand foi land revenue 
m 1903-4 was Rs. 1,95,000, and for cesses Rs. 31,000. The 
density of population, 63 1 persons per square mile, is above tire 
District average. The lahnt consists of two parts : the uplands 
01 hangar s and the lowlands near the Ganges, 01 h letiahn, the 
former covering the larger area. The Kali Nad! (East) crosses 
tire fahsit and joins the Ganges. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 124 squaie miles, of which 43 were irrigated- 
Irrigation is supplied almost entirely from wells, and the tract 
is liable to suffer in dry seasons. This was the only taftsU in 
the District which lost in population between 1891 and rgoj, 

Tirwa Tahsll. — Southern tai/sfl of Farrukhabadl District, 
United Provinces, comprising the pntganas of Tirtvn, Saurikh, 
Snkatpur, and Sahrnwn, and lying between 26° 46' and 
and 79° 19' and 79 0 58' E., with an area of 380 square miles. 
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It is bounded on the north by the Ison, and the Arind and 
P 3 nd<t rivers fonn part of its southern boundary. Population 
increased from 1 68,673 m 1891 to 180,086 in tpor. There are 
556 villages and two towns, the larger being TntwS, the fans}/ 
head-quarters (population, 5,763). Tire demand for land revenue 
in 1903-4 was Us. 5,53,000, nnd for cesses Rst. 45,000. The 
density of population, 474 persons per square nrile, rs below the 
District average. The taluU consists of a central table-land of 
fertile loam, through the centre of which passes the Cuwnpore 
branch of the Lower Ganges Canal, flanked by sandy tracts 
sloping down to the rivers north and south. In the north are 
Tound numerous swamps and small lakes, but drainage opera- 
tions have improved this area considerably. Rice is grown 
more extensively in this takttl than elsewhere in the District. 
In 19 03-4 the area under cultivation was 197 square mile*, 
of which 1 01 were irrigated, canals and wells serving an equal 
area. Tanks and small streams supply 7 or 8 square miles. 

Chhibrfimnit Tahsll. — South centml At&f/of FarrukbUbld 
District, United Provinces, comprising the /tw-gtiwixof ChlubrS- 
mau and TitlgrAm, and lying between 26° 58' and 27° 14' N. 
and 79° 23' and jg° 47' E., with an area of 240 square miles. 
It is bounded by the rivers Kiilr Nadi (East) and Ganges on 
the north, and by the Isan on the south. Population increased 
from ri 1,114 in 1891 to 186,703 in 1901. There are 240 
villages and two towns: CtunmuMAU (population, 6,5261, 
the fa/itfl head-quarlere, and TalgkaM (5,457;. The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,90,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 32,000, The density of population, 528 persons per square 
mile, is almost the same ns the District average. In the centre 
of the taksll there is a level stretch of fertile loam, crossed from 
north to south in the west by a ridge of sandy soil, and with 
sandy slope* approaching the alluvial soil on the banks of the 
rivers. The eastern portion is remarkable for the large area 
covered by swamps and lakes. The area under cultivation in 
1903-4 was 160 square miles, of which 64 were irrigated. The 
Bownr branch of the Lower Ganges Canal supplies about 14 
square miles in the west of the At ksi/ t and wells most of the 
remainder, hut tanks or jilts irrigate 4 or 5 square miles. In 
several villages tfouq; (Indian hemp) is cultivated. 

Farrukhfibad TalisD. — Head-quartcre tahsil of Famikh- 
flbSd District, United Provinces, comprising the fnr$nnat of 
Hbojpur, Muhamtnndlbrid, PahSra, nnd S!tamsab 3 d East, and 
lytug between 27^9' and 27° 28' ff. and 79° 15' and 79* 44' E., 
with rm area of 339 square miles. It is bounded on the east 
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by the Ganges and on the sou tit by the Kal! Nadi (East). 
Population increased from 244,896 in 1S91 to 250,35a in 1,901. 
There are 3S7 villages and one town, FARrtfJKHATOiD wm 
Fat ehoarh (population, 67,338), the Wrf/and District head* 
quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Es. 
2,55,000, and for cesses Rs. 48,000. The density of population, 
739 persons per square mile, is the highest in the Dinner. 
Excepting a small tract of alluvial land near the Canges, the 
whole iahsll lies on the uplands, sloping down cm the south to 
the basin of the Kalr Nadi. Through the fiortlveast comer 
flows the small river Bngar, whose bed has been deepened and 
straightened to improve the drainage. Immediately above the 
Gauges, and especially round Fatellgarh, some of the finest 
cultivation in the District is to be found. Here a treble crop 
of maize, potatoes, and tobacco is often raised, while fine 
groves of- mango trees produce a plentiful supply of fruit, 
which is largely exported. In 1903-4 the area under cultiva- 
tion was 223 square miles, of which 81 were irrigated. The 
Fatehgurh branch of the Lower Ganges Canal serves a small 
area, but wells are the chief source of irrigation. 

Kaimganj T ahull. — North-western iahsll of Farrakhjlbild 
District, United Provinces, comprising the pargams of Kampfl 
and Shanw&bSd West, and lying along the southern bank of the 
Gauges, belween 27 0 21' and 27° 43" N. and 79 0 & r and 7 tf 37' 
E., with an area of 363 square miles. Population increased 
from 143,557 in 1893 to 768,606 in 19m, There arc 397 
villages and two towns : Kaimgahj (population, 10,369), the 
iahsll head-quarters, and Shamsakad (8,375). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903—4 was Rs, 2,10,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 36,000. The density of population, 464 persons per square 
mile, is below the District average. The laltsfl contains a larger 
tract of lowland than any other in the District except Aligarh ; 
but the greater part of it is situated in the uplands. The Bagfir 
river winds through the southern portion, and on either bank 
stielclies a wide expanse of sandy lahd, which extends on the 
north to near Kampil. North and west of this is a belt of tine 
yellowish loam, tilled by Nurmis, and famous for its sugar-cane, 
and near the towns of Kampil, Kaimganj, and SlmtnsSbad for 
its tobacco, which acquires a special flavour from the brackish 
water of the wells. The area under cultivation in 1903-4 was 
226 square miles, of which 72 were irrigated. The Fatellgarh 
branch of the Lower Ganges Canal supplies irrigation through 
the centre of the uplands, and the area irrigated from canals fs 
slightly larger than that supplied by wells. There are several 
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considerable swamps, from which water Is also when : hat h guod 
deal has been done to improve the drainage. 

Aligarh TftlusJL — North-eastern taltsll of Fnrrukhfibud Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, comprising the farzanat of Amritpur, 
Panuiinngar, nnd KhSkhatman, end lying between 37* 14* and 
if 40' N- and jf 33' and 79 0 45' E., with an area Df rS; 
square miles. Population increased from 73,218 In 1891 to 
85,848 in 190 r. There are 203 villages, but no town. Aligarh, 
the titfoil head-quarters, is n small village. The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,18,000, nnd for cesses Its. 
19,000. The density of population, 472 persons per square 
mile, is below the District average. The ttihtll is tx damp allu- 
via! tract, lying along the left b;ink of the Ganges, and crossed 
by the KamgangS, which has an erratic course, changing almost 
cvcr>* year. After heavy mins a large portion is under water, 
nnd several clianncls connect the two rivers. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was in square miles, of which 17 were 
irrigated. The wells arc usually small shallow pits, from which 
water is raised in an earthen pot tied to a lever (dhtnkli). 
Where floods are not feared, sugar-cane and poppy are largely 
grown. 

Chhibramau Town.— Head-quarters of the tahsU of the 
sime name in Famikhabid District, United Provinces, situated 
in 1 7 0 9' N. and nf 51' E. It lies On the grand trunk road, 
and is connected by an unmelnlled road with FiinukhabSd city. 
Population (1901), 6,526. The early history of tire town is 
legendary, but by the time of Akbar it was the head-quarters of 
« f>nrgam. Nawab Muhammad KhSn of FamikhilbSd, early 
in the eighteenth century, founded a new quarter tailed Muhnro- 
madganj, with a fine santf which was improved 100 years Inter 
by a British Collector. The town prospered by its situation 
on the grand trunk road. It is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an income of about Rs. i,too. It contains a taksilt 
and dispensary. A market is held twice a week. The town 
school luts 120 pupils, and two primary schools 57. 

Fnrrukhubad City. — Town which gives its name to 
ParrukhSbad District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 24' 
N. and 79 0 34' E., 769 miles by rati from Calcutta and 924 
miles from Bombay. It lies near the Ganges, at the terminus 
of a branch of the East Indian Railway from ShikohSbSd, and 
also on tire Cawnpore-Aebbnerii Railway, nnd on a branch of the 
grand trunk road. The head-quarters of the District and the 
cantonment are ttt FArciiGARil, 5 miles cast, and the two towns 
form a iingle municipal area. Population is decreasing. At 
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the last four enumerations the number of inhabitants was 
follow!,; (iS72) 79,20.}, (ifiSr) 79,7(1}, (1891) <7$, 032, and 
(1901) 67,338. The population of Farnikhnbsd alone wik 
51,060 in rgax. Out of the total, Hindus numbered 47,04} 
and Musatmans 19,208. 

FurrukhSbad was founded about 1 7 14 by Nuwab Muhammad 
Ivhnn, and named after the emperor Farrukh Siyar. Its history 
has been related in that of the District The town is sun ountled 
by the remains of a wall which encloses a triangular area. The 
houses and shops are well built, and often adorned with beauti- 
fully carved wooden halconies. Near the northern boundary is 
situated a high mound on which stood the Nawab’s palace, but 
its place has bcetr taken by the town hall and ta/tsllf. The 
streets are fairly broad and often shaded by trees. There are, 
however, few buildings of much pretension, the District school 
being perhaps the finest. North of the city lie the tombs of the 
Nnwubs, chiefly in a ruinous state. The town contains a dis- 
pensary and a female hospital. 

Tiro municipality was constituted in 1S64. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income averaged Rs. 57,000, and tire ex- 
penditure Rs. 56,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 70,000, 
chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 57,000) j and the expenditure 
was Rs. 93,000, including a drainage scheme (Rs. 38,000), con- 
servancy (Rs. 13,000), public safety (Rs, 15,000), and adminis- 
tration and collection (Rs. 8,ooo). The drainage scheme, which 
has been financed from savings, ts to cost about a lakh. 

For many years after annexation the trade of FarrukhUbSrl 
was considerable, owiirg to its position near the Ganges and the 
grand trunk road, but the opening of the East Indian Rail- 
way diverted commerce. At present there is some manufacture 
of gold lace and of brass and copper vessels, and the calico- 
printing industry is gaining a more than local celebrity. The 
latter is chiefly in the bands of Sadhs, a kind of Hindu Quakers. 
A flour-mill has recently been started. There is also a con- 
siderable export of potatoes, tobacco, and mangoes. The high 
school contained 164 pupils in 1904; the American Presby- 
terian Mission school, 217 ; and the town or middle school, 
1 13. There are also several primary schools. 

Fatebgarh. — Head-quarters of Famikhabad District, United 
Provinces, situated in 27 0 24' N. and 79 0 35' E,, on a branch 
of the grand trunk road, and on the Cawnpoic-Achhnexa Rail- 
way. Population (1901), 16,278. The fort was built by Nav 3 b 
Muhammad Khan about 17x4, but- first became of impyr 
tance in 175 b when Nawab Ahmad Khan was besieged in 
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it by the Marfithiis. In 1777 this ws chosen as one of the 
stations for the brigade of troops lent to the Nawilh of Oudh, 
but it dirl not pass into the possession of the British till 
rSo?, when it became the head-quarters of an Agent to the 
Covenwr-GerteraJ, Tn iSo-f Italian reached Fatehgarh in ins 
mid through the Do 3 b, hutwJA surprised and put to precipitate 
flight by lord Labe. When the Mutiny broke out in 1857, fl 
few of the European residents lied early in Juno to Cawnporc, 
where they were seized by (lie Nana and massacred. Those 
who remained behind, after sustaining a siege of upwards of a 
week, were forced to abandon the fort, which had been under- 
mined by the rebels, and to betake themselves to boats, On 
their way down the Ganges, they were attacked by the rebels 
and villagers on both sides of the river. One boat reached 
Bithflr, where it was captured ; the occupants were taken 
prisoners to Cawnpora and subsequently massacred. Another 
boat grounded in the river the day after leaving Fatehgarh, and 
all the passengers but three were shot down or drowned in their 
attempt to reach land. A number of the refugees were brought 
back to Fatehgarh, and, after being kept in confinement for 
nearly three weeks, were shot or sabred on the parade-ground ; 
their remains were cast into a well over which lias been built 
a monument, with a memorial church near it. The fort lies 
near the Ganges at the north of the station. From 1818 it was 
used as n gun-carriage factory, but since 1906 it lias been con- 
verted into rtn army clothing dcpGt. Near it stand the barmcks 
of the British and native infantry garrison, partly occupied at 
present by n mounted infantry’ class. The rest of the canton- 
ment and the civil station lie along the high bank of the river 
separating the native town from the Ganges, 

The municipal accounts arc kept jointly with those of 
Farr VRirS bad Citv, which lies three miles away. The canton- 
ment had a population of . 1,060 in 1901, und the annual 
income and expenditure of cantonment funds are each about 
Rs, S,ooo. Trade is almost entirely local, but tents are made 
in three private factories and in the Central jail. The gun- 
carriage factory employed 795 hands in T903. A mid die 
school has 143 pupils, and there nre several primary schools, 
including one in the gun-carriage factory, a girls’ school, and 
K school for European nnd Eurasian children. 

Kalmgnnj Town, — Head-quarters of the tahsfl of the same 
name iu F.imikhSb.ld District, United Provinces, situated 
in 27* 30' Jf. and 79 0 31' E., on the Carvnpnre-Achlmeia 
Railway, and. also at the terminus of a metalled road from 
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FarrukWibad city. Population (1901), *0,369. It \vas r 
founded in 1713 by Mohammad Khan, first Nawab of Fat- 
rukhsbftd, who named it after his son, Kaim Khan. It is the 
centre of a group of villages inhabited by a colony of Ptuhans 
who settled here early in the seventeenth century. The best 
known of these villages is Mnu RashldabSd, now a great 
tobacco field, about a mile north of ICatmganj. The' Pathlns 
of this neighbourhood are still noted for the number of men 
they supply to the native army. In 1857 the tah&lf was in- 1 
effectually besieged for a time by a band of fugitive insurgents 
from Kalpt. The town consists rghiefiy of a wide metalled 
bazar, about a mile long, from which branch many narrow 
unmofalled lanes. It contains a ta/uf/t, munsifi , and dispem 
sary. Kaimganj is administered under Act XX of, 1856, 
with an income of about Rs, 2,000. There is a consider- 
able trade in tobacco, which is largely grown in the neigh- 
bourhood, The old manufacture of swords and matchlocks 
has dwindled down to a trade in ordinary knives and betel- 
nut cutters. The town school has rp3 pupils, and three primary 
schools 63. 

Kampil. — Village In the Kaimgnnj tahsil of Fnrmkhabad 
District, Uniicd Provinces, situated in 57° 35' JNT. and 79 0 
14' E., 28 miles north-west of Fatehgarh. Population (190J), 
2,366. Kampil is mentioned in the Mahabharata ns the 
capital of South Pancuala, under king Drapada. Here his 
daughter, Draupadi, married the five Pandava brethren. The 
villagers still show the mound where the Raja’s castle stood, 
and the place, a few miles away, where the swayomvara , or 
ceremony at which Draupadi chose her husband, took place. 
At tire end of the thirteenth century, Kampil appears as a nest 
of highway robbers, against whom the emperor GhiySs-ud-dtn 
Balban marched a force in person, and built here a fort. The 
town and its vicinity constantly gave trouble in later years, 
but the Rath or inhabitants were gradually suppressed. ■ West 
of the town stretches a long series of ruins in which ancient 
coins are found. There are a fine Jain temple and a primary 
school with about 60 pupils. 

Kanauj Town {JCannauj ). — Ancient city in FnrnikhSbSd 
District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 3' N. and 79 0 56'' E., 
two miles from the grand trunk road and the Gawnpore- 
Achhnera Railway, and close to the Kali Nadi (East). ,The 
Ganges once flowed below its walls, but is mow some miles 
away. Population (1901), 58,552. The town finds no mention 
m the Mahabharata, but the legend of Its foundation is given 
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in the U&mSyam. KusInTibha. the fminder, hnd a hundred 
til but the youngest of whom ioarnai the hermit, 
V.V/u. In revenpii he air.-"Vi them and Uvrir l.uek-3 became 
humped* whence, the city vas called KSnya-ktlbia or 'the 
crooked ntaidi-n/ Early in the Clm-dion era Ptolemy icftre 
to Kurt.utj si X’ainfgAa, The town was included in the Gupta 
dominion* in the fifth century, and whort the Gupta empire 
fell to piece 1 ! it became the capital of tint Mtukhoris. one of 
die petty dynasties which muse m its place. In the sixth 
century it suttcrcd from tear with the White Huns and their 
ally, the king of Mabel-, but early tit the seventh century it 
was included m the great empire of llHrsbavardhina itt 
Northern India. The Chinese pilgrim, Hiucrt Triimg, who 
visited this monarch and travelled with him from Allidrfbhd 
to Kaoauj, describes the magnificence of his court. Harshx- 
vnnlhana's death was the signal for anarchy, and the detailed 
history of the following yeare is unknown. In the latter half 
of the ninth century u dynasty of llaghuvansi kings tcigned 
from Knrwti}, which was also called MaltorhyS, over an 
extensive dominion. One of these kings was defeated m 917 
by the king of Gujarat, hut restored by the Clundtl king of 
MnhobS. In 1019 Mahmfld of Ghazni plundered Knirnuj, 
which now came into the power of the RfUlrois, tile most 
celebrated of whom was Gobi nd Chart/? (1115-55). Nearly 
200 years l.Urr, in 119^, Muhammad Chorl defeated Jai 
Chand, the last of the R 3 tlw»r kbigs, and the great kingdom 
of Kraut uj came tn an end. Under the Muhammadans 
Kanauj became the seat of a governor, hut lost its old 
importance. In the fifteenth century it was included for some 
years in the Sluirki kingdom of Jnunpur ; and when Mahmud, 
son of Ftroz TnghJak. lost his hold on Delhi, he resided hero 
for a time. It was close to Kanauj, though across the Ganges in 
Hnrdor District, that HnnfXyGn was defeated by Slter Shilli. 
Under Alt bar, when order had once been restored, Kanauj 
entered on a long period of peace, and it is recorded tn 
the Mn-i-Ahlari ns the head-quartets of a sarftdr. During the 
eighteenth century it belonged someuincs to the NawShs of 
Famikhab’/d, again to the Naw&bs of Oudh, nod at times to 
the Maraihus. The town or kingdom of Kanauj has given its 
name to an important division of Brahman*, and to many 
subdivisions of lower castes. Of the Hindu buildings which 
must have graced the place, nothing remains intact. The fine 
J 3 rnu Masjtd, built in i.jod by Ibrahfm Sh 3 U of Jaunpur, was 
constructed horn Hinda temples, and the site s still known 
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to Hindus as Sitii hi rasoi, or ‘ SitS’s kitchen. 3 There are many 
tombs and shrines in the neighbourhood, the most notable 
being those of Makhdum Jahitniyli south-east of the town, and 
of Makhdum Akhai Jamshtd three miles away, both dating 
front the fifteenth century. The most conspicuous buildings 
ate, however, the tombs of BalS Plr and bis son, Shaikh 
Mabdl, religious teachers who flourished under Shah JahSn 
and Aurangreb. The neighbourhood for miles along the river 
is studded with ruins, which have not been explored. The 
town lies on the edge of the old high bank of the Ganges, and, 
but for the high mounds and buildings described above, is not 
distinguishable from many towns of similar size. The houses 
are fairly well built but small and the most conspicuous 
modem building is a fine sarai recently completed. The 
dispensary', tafisllf, and inumtfi are at Sarai Miron, two 
miles south of Kanauj. The town is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 4,000. It 
is famous for Us scent distilleries, where rose-water, otto of 
roses, and other perfumes are produced, which have a great 
reputation. Calico-printing is also carried on, but is not so 
important an industry here as in Farrukhabad city. There 
was formerly a small manufacture of country paper, and a 
cotton gin has been worked at intervals in the lasr few yeare. 
The town school has 113 pupils and two primary schools 
96. There is also a. flourishing aided school, housed in a 
fine building. 

Sanklsa. — Village in the District and iahSfl of Famikh- 
fibad, United Provinces, situated in 27 0 zd N. and 79 0 jG' E.„ 
near the Kali Nadi (East). Population (rgoi), 951. The village 
is also called Sanktsa Basantpur, and is chiefly celebrated for 
the ruins situated in it. These were identified by Cunningham, 
with the site of the capital of the country called Sankasya by 
Fa Hinn and KupithS, by Htuen Tsinng. This tov\n was said 
to be the place at which Gautama Buddha descended from 
heaven, accompanied by Indra and Brahma. The identification 
depends chiefly on measurements and directions which are not 
perfectly definite, and its correctness has been doubted 1 - The 
existing village is perched on a mound of ruins, locally known 
as ‘the foit,*4i feet high, with a superficial extent of 1,500 fuel 
by t.ooo. A quarter of a mile southward is another mound, 
composed of solid brickwoik, and surmounted by a temple 
dedicated to Bisari Devi. Near the temple mound Cunuing- 

1 V. A. Smith in the Journal <f the Roy A sUiaifr Satiety, jSi>8, p.^oS, 
veto. 
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lw.nl found the capital of an anricnt pillar, htat ing an erect 
figure of an elephant, which he considered' to belong to the 
pillar of Asofca mentioned by the Chinese pilgrim'-. The 
latter describe the piUnr an surmounted by a lion— a dis- 
crepancy explained away by ftipjtosinp Hint the trunk had 
been broken at an early date, and the animal could not he 
distinguished at a height of 50 feet. Other smaller mounds 
containing tn.is&cs of brickwork sui round those mentioned, and 
there arc the remains of an earthen rampart upwards of 3$ 
miloa in circumference. This place ha*. been very imperfectly 
explored, but ancient coins and clay seals bearing the Buddhist 
confession of faith mc frequently found here 
[Cunningham, Arthntpfogfcat Strrrty Refarls of North* c 
India, vol. i, p. 27 t, and vote xi, p. as. j 
ShamS&bSd Town. — Town in the Knimganj fatuit of 
Farrukhfihfid District, United Provinces, situated in 37 0 3 s' X, 
and 79° 3 15' E., on nn unmctalled road tS miles north west 
of FnmtkhSbKd, and aha on a branch of the metalled mad to 
Kaimpinj. Population (1901), 8,375, An old town culled 
Khor was founded on the cliff of the Ganges three milts away, 
ut the beginning of the thirteenth century, by a Rather descended 
from Jni Cband, last king of Krinaup About tsaS Shmm-ud- 
din A banish came down the Ganges, which then flowed under 
the cliff, and expelled the Rftiliois, founding SliamsAbRl in'hi-? 
own name. The Rfithors relumed to Khor, however, and later 
took Sbams'tb.’ld, and often rebelled against Muhammadan rule. 
In the contest between Delhi and Jaunpur the RiijSs of Khor 
or ShamsitbSd supported the emperor and were finally driven 
out by the Jaunpur kings. Only the mound where the fort 
stood remains of old Shomsdbid, and the new town was founded 
about 1585, In the Mutiny of 1857 a European planter Ipit 
his life here. The place has now decayed, and is divided into 
scattered groups of houses by patches of cultivation. The 
principal thoroughfare is a long paved street, with a small 
grain market opening into a larger market-place. Shamsdbfld 
is administered under Act XX of rSjfi, with an income of 
about Rs, 1,300. Trade suffered by the alignment of the 
metalled toad and railway, which left the town same distance 
away, and the old manufacture of fine cloth has died out. 
There is, however, a small export of potatoes and tolncco. 
'Hie town school has 177 pupils. 

Talgrtem (‘village of tanks'). — Town in the ChhibrJmau 
tahstf of I'amlkhilbad District, United Provinces, situated in 2 
i' X. and 79° 39' E., 24 miles south of Fatchgarh, Population 
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(1901), 5,4.57. TSlgram was the chief town of a parpctm 
under Akbar, and from annexation to 1 S44 it was the head- 
quarters of a hihstl. It is administered under Act XX of, 
1856, with an income of Rs. 600. Trade is local. There are 
two schools with 150 pupils. 

Tirwfi Town. — Head-quarters of the tohsil of the same 
name in Farrukhabad District, United Provinces, situated in 
sd 58' N. and 79 0 48' E,, 25 miles south-east of Fatehgarh. 
Population (1901), 5,763. The town is in two portions, three- 
quarters of a mile apart, Tirwa proper being the agricultural, 
and Ganj Tirwa the business and official quarter. The foimor 
contains a fine castle, the residence of the Raja of Tiiw.% who 
has a large estate in the neighbourhood. Attached to the fort 
are a handsome lank and temple constructed by a former Raja. 
Ganj Tirwa is administered under Act XX of 1856, with art 
income of about Rs. goo. It has a nourishing local trade, 
and contains the taksilt and a dispensary. Two schools are 
attended by 152 pupils. 

Mainpurl District. — District in the Agra Division, United 
' Provinces, lying between 26° 53' and z-f 31' N. and 78° ay 7 and 
79 0 26' E., with an area of 1,675 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by Etah ; on the east by Farrukhabad; on the south 
by Etawab and Agra ; and on the west by Agra and Etah. Tim 
whole District forms a level plain, and satiations in its physical 
features are chiefly due to the rivers which flow' across it or along 
its boundaries, generally from north-west to south-east. The 
Jumna, which forms part of the southern boundary, is fringed 
by deep ravines, extending two miles from the river, incapable of 
cultivation, but nffoiding good pasturage for cattle, as well ns 
safe retreats for the lawless herdsmen or Ahlrs. North-cast 
flow, in succession, the Siisa, the AgangS, the Sengar, the Arind 
or Rind, the Isan, and the Kali Nadi (East), which last forms 
the greater part of the northern boundary. A well-defined 
sandy ridge lies in the west of the District, nnd a range of 
sandhills follows the course of the Kiilr Nadi, a little intand. 
Shallow lakes or marshes abound over the whole area, but are 
most common in the central table-land, in which are many 
laige stretches of hanen soil called mar. 

The soil consists entirely of Gnngetic alluvium ; but k avftar 
is abundant, both in nodular and block form. Saline efflor- 
escences occur in many parts. 

The flora presents no peculiarities. The District is well 
wooded, and extensive groves of mango and sTfisham {Dal- 
berput Sisioo) abound. The great Ihak jungles {Butea frpnddsa) 
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which formerly Mulcted the U»L?trici have been largely ait sway. 
finf'ut (AC'Viit it rabies) is common. The treed taiwri 
{Plurhta lanceolate) h s pest in the west, and AJm iSaaMmes 
sjnmfmexm) is sometimes troublesome in. the sandy* soil to 
the north-cast. 

There are few wild animals in the District. Antelope occur lisuM. 
in sonic mmthers, and nifcpi in the rfkiif; jungles. Leopards 
ami hyenas ate found in the Jumna, ravines, and wolves 
everywhere. Pigeons, water-fowl, and quail are common. 

Fish are plentiful, and the right of fishing in the rivers and 
tanks is often valuable. 

The climate of Mainpurt is that of the DaSb generally. It Cjlraate 
is hot, but not excessively sultry during the summer months. ^ wla ' 
The annual rainfall averages 31 inches nr.d the tract near the 
Jumna receives slightly more than the rest. Variations from 
year to year are considerable. 

Nothing definite is known of the early history' of Mainptirf, Ht«ur> 
though mounds concealing ancient mins are common. A few 
places are, as usual, connected with episodes fn the MaMbliflrata. ingy™' 
The first precise notice of die District, however, is found in the 
records of its Muhammadan invaders. In 1 1 94 R5prt was made 
the scat of a Musalitiati governor, and continued to be die local 
head-quarters under many successive dynasties. During the 
vigorous rule of Sultin Baltlol (r.^o-Sfi) Mainpuii and Etihvab 
formed a debatable ground between the powers of Delhi and 
Join pur, to both of which they supplied mercenary forces 
After the firm establishment of the Lodi princes, liSprl 
remained In their hands until the invasion of the Mugbals. 

Tt3hnr occupied it in 1526, and Etawuh also came into his 
hands without a Wow. finprf was wrested from the Mughnts 
for n while by the Afghan, Kutb KhSn, son of Shcr Sh2b, who 
ndomed it with many noble buildings, the remains of which 
still exist. On the return of Humflyfln, the Mughnls once more 
occupied Mainpurl. Akbnr included It in the sariart of K aiwuj 
and Agra. The same rigorous ruler also led an expedition into 
the District for the purpose of suppressing the robber tribes by 
whom it was infested. During the long ascendancy of the line 
of hahar the Musalmitns made little advance in Mainpurt. A 
few Muhammadan families obtained possessions in the Dis- 
trict, but a very' small proportion of the natives accepted the 
faith of Islam. Under the successors of Akbar ESpri fell 
into comparative insignificancc,*and the surrounding country 
became subordinate to Etiwuli. 

Like the rest of the Central I)oSb, Mainptirt passed towards 
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the end of the eighteenth century into the power of the Msra- 
thRs, and finally became a portion of the province of Oudh. 
When the region was ceded to the British by the NawSb of 
Oudh in 1801, Matnpuf? became the head-quarters of the ex- 
tensive District of Etawah. With the exception of a raid by 
Holltar in 1804, which was repulsed by the provincial militia, 
there are 110 events of importance to recount during the early 
years of British supremacy. Its unwieldy size was gradually 
reduced by the formation of Etab and Etawah as separate ■ 
Districts, The construction of the Ganges Canal was the ' 
only striking event between the cession and the Mutiny of 
* 857 ' 

News of the massacre at Meerut reached Mainpur! on 
May ra; and on ibe 22nd, after tidings of the Aligarh 1 
revolt had arrived at the station, the 9th Infantry broke into 
open mutiny. The few Europeans at Mainpurl gallantly . 
defended the town till the 29th, when the arrival of the JhSnsi 
rebels made it necessary to abandon the District entirely. The 
Magistrate and his party were accompanied as far as Shlkoh- 
fibad bv the Gwalior troopers* who then refused to obey orders, 
but quietly rode off home without molesting Iheir officers. The 
fugitives readied Agra in safety. Next day the force 

attacked the town, but was beaten off by the well-disposed 
inhabitants. 1 he District remained in the hands of the rebel 
Raja of Mainpurl, who held it till the reoccupation, when he 
quietly surrendered himself, and order was at once restored. 

There are 8 towns and 1,380 villages. Population has 
fluctuated during the last thirty years. Between 1881 and r8gi 
excessive floods threw much land out of cultivation ; but the 
seasons in the following decade were more favourable. The 
number of inhabitants at the last four enumerations ws$; 
((872) 765,845, (1S81) Sot, 2 16, (r8gi) y6«,t63, and (1901) 
&2 9».157> The density of population is below the average of die 
western plain, The District is divided into five iahsils- — Main- 
i'ttsi, Bhonc.ao.v, IGuujal, SuikoHauad, and Mustafa bad — 
the head-quarters of which {except that of MuslafSbad, which 
is at Jasrana) are at places of the same names. The principal 
town is the municipality of M.mmpuju. The table oh the next 
page gives the chief statistics of population in 1901. 

About 93 per cent, of the population are Hindus, and less 
than 6 per cent. Musalmans, a very low proportion for the 
United Provinces. Western Hindr is spoken almost universally*, 
the prevailing dialect being Braj. 

The most numerous Hindu castes are Ahlrs (graziers and 
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culuvnlro*), J^jj.ooo; ChanrSis (tarwmnnd L-iboiucn?), )o 7 ,co:> ; '*mps- 
Kftcbhls (cultivators), ftS.ooo; llr.'lhtnaift. fts.ooo; nnd Tlajpuls, 
ft?, aso. Among MusnlmSns the chief (rib-w or ewtei are 

Shaikhs. 3, too ; radians, fi.ftco ; Fakirs, 5,700 ; nntl Behraw 
(cuWon-eardera), $,too. Agriculture supports 70 per fcm. tif 
the population, a high proportion ; general labour 6 per rent., 
and personal service 6 per cent. 
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There were only 308 native Christians in 1901, of whom cbri'ttas 
196 were Methodists and 45 Presbyterians. The American «» 1 bU(m, 
Presbyterian Church commenced work here in 1843, 

The District is divided by its rivers into three tracts of Ceuerd 
varying qualities. On the north-east the area between the Iran 
and the KSU Nadi is composed of light sandy soil called Mi/r, Juwaa?”* 
with here and there loam, especially near the west, where these 
two rivers are farthest npsit. Between the Isin and Sirsa lies 
the garden of the District, a rich tract of fertile loam, inter- 
spersed with many shallow lakes, patches of barren r/rar land, 
and occasional jungle. The third tract, commencing a little 
south of the Sengsr, has some sandy stretches, but is much 
better than the north-eastern tract, and as fat as the Sirsi it is 
little inferior to the central tract. Smith of the Strati the soil 
deteriorates; there are no jfiits and no war; the land is not so 
rich, and irrigation is scantier, the water-level sinking rapidly as 
the Jumna ravines are approached. 

The District contains the usual tenures of the Provinces, CliTri 
but zarilttdlin and patlutiri are more common than bhaiyi- 
tMrS Mahals* There is one large iafukddri estate belonging justo wi-I 
to the KSj.1 of Majupuju, which is described separately. 

The main agricultural statistic!! are given on the next page, 4101 s * 
in square miles. 

The chief food-crops, with the arc.1 under each (in square 
miles), are: wheat (sio), jnuar (irr), barley {r to), bSjra 
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(too), and gram (90). Poppy and cotton ate the most im- 
portant non-food crops, covering 28 and 39 square 1 miles 
respectively. 
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Note.— T lifie Spares are for varum* years from saao to too a, later fieortr nol 
bang available. 

No improvements con be noted in agricultural practice 
except the increase in the area double cropped, and in the , 
area under wheat, maize, and poppy. A steady demand exists 
for advances under the Agriculturists' and Land Improvement 
Loans Acts, which aggregated r-3 lakhs during the ten years 
ending 1900. One-third of this sum was advanced in the; 
famine year 1896-7. The loans in 1903-4 amounted to 1 
Rs. 4.500. In the central and part of the south-western tract 
drainage was defective and has recently been improved, • 
especially in the latter, where the BhognTpur branch of the 
Lower Ganges Canal had caused some obstruction. 

The cattle are of the ordinary inferior type, though a little 
success has been achieved in improving the strain by imported 
bulls. Something has also been done to improve the breed 
of horses, and stallions have been kept here for many years, 
In 1870 an attempt was made, without success, to improve the 
breed of sheep. The best goats are imported from west of the 
Jumna. Sireaganj is the great cattle market. 

Mainpuri is well supplied by canal-irrigation in almost every 
portion, and 900 square miles arc commanded. In the latest 
years for which statistics are available, out of 719 square miles 
irrigated canals supplied s66. The central tract is served by 
the Cawnpore and Etawah branches of the Lower Ganges. 
Cana], which originally formed part of the Upper Ganges 
Canal. The tract north-east of the Isan is served by the Bewar 
branch, and part of that south-west of the Sengar and Sirsa by f 
the Ehognipur branch. The last tract is perhaps that in which , 1 
irrigation is most defective. Wells supplied 396 square mflesj 
and other sources, chiefly small streams, 57. Towards the 
Jumna, and in the sandy tracts, wells cannot he constructed > 
easily. 
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Kanhar is found Abundantly in both block and r.odttlax Mutual*, 
form. The only other mineral product of the District is salt- 
petre, which is largely mantifiicturcd From sairnc efflorescences. 

The I tjstrict has few arts or manufactures. Class bangles Am te-i 
are made From rtfi. Wood-earring sms once popular in many 
pnrtt, including a peculiar variety in which the wood is inlaid 
with brass or silver wire, There is one cotton gin at Sluboh- 
nb=TcT, nrjfther was recently Imfli at Mainpurl, and a third is 
trotting at SfcSganj. Indigo is still rondo in twenty-three 
Factories, which employ about r,ooo hands. 

The chief exports are wheat and other grains, oilseeds, hides, Commcicc. 
and cottnn ; and the imports are salt, metals, piece-goods, 
sugar, tolwtcco, and rice. The trade is largely with Cawnpore, 
hut sugar comes from Rolrilkhnnd and tobacco from Famifch- 
flhsd. Some traffic is earned by the canal. 

'fire East Indian Railway crosses the south-western comer, Railway* 
and a brand t line, recently constructed, connects Shikoh* mJ 
abSd With Mainptirl and FnmikhSbAdj tints traversing the 
District from west to cast There are 197 miles of metalled 
and 200 miles of unmetnllcd roads. The Public Worts depart- 
ment is in charge of the former ; the cost of all hut S3 miles 
of the metalled and of oil the unmetallcd toads is met from 
Local funds. Avenues of trees are maintained on 102 miles. 

Few Districts in the Provinces arc so well supplied with roads, 
and only in the south-west are communications defective. The 
grand trunk road passes through the north-west, with a branch 
to Agra through Mainpurl town, which is also connected by 
metalled roads with the surrounding Districts. 

Mninputl suffered severely in 1837-8, when extensive remis- fomint. 
sions of revenue were necessary, hut nothing more was done 
to relieve distress. In iS6o-t relief works were opened and 
4,000 able-bodied persons worked daily, besides 4,600 who 
received gratuitous relief. In 186S the situation was saved 
by timely rain, and grain was actually exported. Distress was 
felt in 1877-8, especially in the sauth-west of the District, where 
canal-irrigation was not available, and relief works had to be 
opened. In 1896-7 prices were high, but 2,000 temporary 
wells were made Fmm Government advances, besides 12,000 
constructed from private capital, and distress was confined to 
the immigrants from RajputSm. A test work attracted only 
a daily average oF 100 persons. The four branches of the 
canal now make the District practically immune. 

The ordinary District staff includes the Collector, and four PiuriA 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. There is a taksliddr at 
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the head-quarters of ettch iakiil MsiinpiM is also the head- 
quarters of an Executive Engineer in charge of a division 
of the Lower Ganges Canal, and of an officer of tile Opium 
department. 

There ate two regular Muhsifs. The District aud Sessions 
Judge of hhinpuri and the Sub-Judge exercise jurisdiction also 
over Etfiwah District. Crime is of die usual nature, hat out- 
breaks of dacoity are frequent. Cattle-theft is not uncommon/ 
and offences against the opium law are numerous. Main- 
putt has long held a bad reputation for female infanticide, 
and 21,082 persons were still under surveillance in 190,}, 
by far the largest number in any District of the United 
Provinces, 1 

In lBot Mainpuil became the head-quarters of the District 
of Etnwnh, which then included, besides the present District, 
parts of FarrukhSbad, Agra, Etah, and Etawnh. In 1S03 large 
additions were made, and in 1824 four subdivisions were 
formed, the Mainpttri portion remaining under the Collector of 
EtSwah, who still resided at Mainpurl. The District began 
to take its present form in 1837. Early settlements were for 
short periods, and were based on the records of previous 
collections and on a system of competition, preference, how- 
ever, being given to the hereditary tamindar^ if they came 
forward. The first regular settlement was made in 1839-40, 
when a revenue of 12-5 lakhs was fixed. This assessment was, 
as it turned out, excessive, owing to the failure to allow for 
the after-effects of the famine of 1837-8; and it was reduced 
in 1845-6 to 10.5 lakhs, rising gradually ,to n-4 lakhs in 
1850-1. The next settlement was made between 1866 and 
1873. Soils were marked off on the village map by actual 
inspection, and the rents payable for each class of soil were 
ascertained. The revenue assessed amounted to rather less 
than half the 1 assets ’ calculated by applying these rates, and 
was fixed at 12.8 lakhs. In 1877. owing to floods, mainly 
along the Kali Nadi, the settlement of seventy villages was 
revised. Between 1883 and 1887 serious injury from floods 
again occurred along the Kali Nadf, and ham grass sprcntl, 
while in the south tire new Bbognipur branch of the canal had 
caused damage, The revenue was reduced by about Es. 19,000. 
The present demand falls at an incidence of Its. 1-5-0 per acre, 
varying from little more than 8 annas to nearly Rs. x-is-c.' A 
revision of settlement has just been completed. Collections 
on account of land revenue and total revenue arc given on 
the next page, in thousands of rupees. 
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Derides the single municipality of Mainpurt, there are seven l>**i 
towns ndtpinlstcrc-d under Act XX of 1S56. Outride these, 
local Affairs are managed by the District board, which has an 
income of about a khh, chiefly derived from rates. In 1903-4 
the largest item of expenditure mis Rs. Sx,ooo on roads and 
buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has a force of 4 Police ami 
inspectors, 83 subordinate officers, end 340 men, besides^ 11 *' 

103 municipal and town police, and 1.859 rural and 
road police. A sub-inspector and r 1 head constables we 
specialty maintained in connexion with the surveillance of 
villages where female infanticide Is believed to be prevalent. 

There arc 15 police stations. The District jail contained it 
daily average of 393 prisoners in 1903. 

AlaihpurltnlteS a very low place in respect of literacy ; in 1901 Education, 
only 3-4 per cent, of the population (4*2 males and 0-2 females) 
could read and write. The number of public schools fell from 
151 in 18R1 to 133 in 1901, but the number of pupils rose from 
4,146 to 4,851. In 1903-4 there were 153 public schools with 
5,151 pupils, of whom 173 were girls, besides 82 private 
schools with 8u pupiis. Three of the public schools ore 
managed hy Government, and most of the remainder by the 
District or municipal boards. In 1903-4 , out of a total expen- 
diture on education of Rs. 38,000, Local funds contributed 
Rs- 33*000 and fees Rs. 3,000. 

There are 8 hospitals and dispensaries, with ctccommoda- Hospitals 
tion for 36 , in-patients, l„ 1903 the number of eases 3n<, .' Ii ?‘ 

treated tvas 47.000, of whom 772 were in-patients, and 1,920 ptDr3rits ' 
opemtiotH were performed. The expenditure in the same year 
was Rs. S,2oo v chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 25,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, Vaccina- 
representing 30 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is 
Compulsory only in the municipality of Maiapnti. 

. .|M. A. McConnghev and D, M. Smi-atott, Sdtkmtni Reftrf 
1 <Dfcfritf Gazet/etr (tS;6, under revision).] 

Main purr Tabsll.— Central northern taluli of Mainpuri 
District, United Provinces, comprising the fjrgantit of Afnin- 
puri. Ghiror, and Kuruulf, and lying between 27 0 5' and 27° 

2$‘ N. and 42" and 79° 5' E,, with an area of 3S6 square 
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miles. Population increased from 171,152 in 1S9T to rS^sSo 
in 1001. There ate 249 villages and three towns, Maini'Up. 3 
(population, 19,000), the District and /a/zj/Zhtad-quancrs, being 
the largest* The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 wi* 
Rs. 2,24,000, and for cesses Rs. 36,000. The density of popu 
laiton, 475 persons per sqntire mile, is slightly below the bis 
trict average. The tahul is bounded on the north by the 
Kail Nadi, and is also crossed by the Isan and its tributary the 
KaknadiyS, and by the Arind. Near the Kali Nadi lies a con- 
siderable area of sandy soil or bhur-, but most of the fi ifofl 
consists of fertile loam, in which some large swamps or j/iTkj 
now partly drained, and patches of iisar or barren land alone 
break the uniformly rich cultivation. Three branches of thu 
Lower Ganges Canal piovide ample means of irrigation. In 
1900-1 the area undei cultivation was 179 square miles, of 
which 152 were irrigated. Wells supply about half the irri- 
gated area, canals one- third, and tanks or jhh most of the 
remainder. 

Bhongaon TahsiL— Eastern iahsfi of Mainpufi District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Bhongaon, 
Bewar. AlTpur Patti, and Kishnt NflhTganj, and lying between 
z6 c 56' and 2 y° 26' N. and 79 0 1' and 79 0 26' E., with an area 
of 459 square miles. Population increased from *95.368 III 
1891 10 226,940 in 1901, There are 390 villages and only 
one town, Bhongaon (population, 5,582), the tahsU head- 
quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
lls. 3,86,000, and for cesses Rs, 46,000, These figures .have 
been raised in tlio new settlement to Rs. 3,19,000 for revenue 
and Rs. 51,000 for cesses. The density of population, 494 
persons per square mile, is above the District average. On the 
uoi tli the iaiistf is bounded by the KSUI Nadi, while the rivets 
Isan and Arind ctoss it bom north-west to south-east. It con- 
tains a large proportion of sandy soil or bbfir, especially near 
the Kali Nadi, while the loam area south of the ban Includes 
considerable areas of barren soil or mar and large sw.unp'.. 
During the cycle of wet years beginning in 1883 the tract 
near the Kali Nadi suffered from flooding, and ham spread in 
the affected area. Ample irrigation, is provided by three 
branches of the Lower Ganges Canal, which supply more than 
half the irrigated urea, and by wells, which supply about one- 
third. In 1900-1 the area under cultivation was 260 square 
miles, of which 205 were irrigated. Tanks and streams Supply 
about no square miles, a larger area than :n any other (afisll 
in the District. 
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Karfaal Talisll.-— Central southern tahsil of Mainpurf 
District, United Provinces, comprising die /arenas of Kmhal 
and lliunShal, and lying between 36* 56' and 27 0 g'N.nnd 
jS c 46' and ja" to' E., with an area of 21S square miles. 
Population fell from 100,397 in iBgr to 98,398 in igot. There 
are tfhj i ilkigei and one town, Kakhm, (population, 6, 26S), 
the tahsil bead-quarter*. The demand for land revenue in 
U)Q$-.\ was Rs ( 1,75,000, and for cesses Rs, 38,000. The 
density of population, >151 persons per square mile, is the 
lowest in the District, and this is the only tahsil which lost in 
population between 1891 and tgoi. The Sengar, flowing 
from north-west to south-east, divides the tahsil into two 
parts. The eastern portion forms part of the great central 
loam tract, and its fertility is interrupted only by patches of 
barren land called usar, and great swamps from which arc 
formed the Furaha and Ahneya streams, flowing into Etfovah. 
Although the west is more sandy it contains no usar ; this 
tract suffered during the scarcity of 1896-7. In 1901-3 
the Area under cultivation was no square miles, of which 
ror were irrigated. The Etftwah branch of the Lower Ganges 
Canal serves the tract cast of the Sengar, supplying ahout 
half of the irrigated area, and wells irrigate most of the re- 
mainder. 

Shikoh&bSd Tahsil. — South-western tahsil of Alainpur! 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with the fargana of 
the same name, lying between 26° 53' mid 27° n'N. and 7S C 29' 
and 78* 50* K., with an area of 294 squnre miles. Population 
increased from 140,093 in 1891 to 157,659 in 1901. There 
are 287 villages and two towns, the larger of wliich is SttiKotr- 
akaii (population, 10.798), the tahsil head-quarters. The 
demand for laud revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,71,000, and for 
cesses Ks, 44,000. The density of population, 536 persons pa- 
square mile, is the highest in die District. On the south-west 
the tahsil is hounded by the Jumna, while the Sirsa flows 
through the centre. The Sengar crosses the northern portion, 
and the Agangfi rises near Shikohabsd. North of the Sirsa 
the soil, though light, is very fertile but south of this river 
it becomes sandy and continues to deteriorate till the Jumna 
ravines arc reached. The tract south of the Sirsa is irrigated 
by the Jlhognfpur branch of the l^ower Ganges Canal. When 
first constructed this work interfered with drainage, but cuts 
have been made tu improve this. In 1902-3 the cultivated 
area was 196 square miles, of which 160 were irrigated. Wells 
supply more than half of the irrigated area, and the canal 
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about a third. The dry tract suffeved to Some extent during 
the scarcity of 1896—7. 

Mustafabad. — Nonh-tvcstem ttthfif of Mflinpurt District 
United Provinces, conterminous with, the pargana of the 
same name, lying between 27° S' and 27 0 37' N, and 78° 27' 
and 78° 46' E., with an area of 318 square miles, Population 
increased from 155,253 in 1891 to 163,180 in rc>oi. There 
are 265 villages and only one town, which contains less than 
5,000 inhabitants. The tahsil head-quarters were formerly 
nt Mustafilbild, but were moved to Jasrana in T898. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,90,000, nnd for 
cesses Rs. 46,000. The density of population, 513 persona 
per square mile, is slightly above the District average. Three 
rivers — the A rind, Sengar, and Sirsa — cross the inks!!, the Set) gar 1 
having two branches known as Sengar and Senhar. A sandy 
ridge runs transversely from north-west to south-east, but most 
of the soil is a fertile loam. In the south-western half the 
wells arc often brackish, and the weed hahufi {Pluthca 
lanccoUita) is common. Irrigation is supplied by three 
branches of the Lower Ganges Canal. In T902-3 the area 
under cultivation was i8r square miles, of which iot were 
irrigated. Canals serve about one-fifth of the irrigated area, 
and wells supply most of the remainder, 

Mainpuri Estate. — A taluhdari estate in the District of 
the same name, United Provinces, with an area of 89 square 
miles. The rent-roll for 1903-4 amounted to more than 
a lakh, nnd the revenue nnd cesses payable to Government by 
the estate were Rs. 58,000. The RfijS of Mainpuri is regarded 
as the head of the ChauhSn Rajputs in the Doab. He lrn\-. 
descent to the renowned PrithwT Rij of Delhi, who fell before 
Muhammad Ghorlin 1192. According to tradition, the Chau- 
hans settled near Bhongaon early in the fourteenth century. 
It is probable that the Rai Fratap, mentioned by the Muham- 
madan historians as occupying part of this District towards 
the close of the fifteenth century, was a member of the family, 
Prntap aided Bahlol Lodi in his wars with Jaunpur and was 
confirmed in his estates. Jngal Man. nintii iti descent from 
Pratflp, founded the city of Mainpuri, which was extended in 
1749 by another descendant. During the rule of the Oucih 
government, towards the close of the eighteenth century, the 
Raja was deprived nf many of the farms he had previously 
held; but at the cession to the British a large tract was settled 
with him as taluMSr , the estate heing sometimes known as 
Manchana. In 1S40 it was decided that settlement should be 
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tujidu tvJtlj the subordinate proprietors where these existed, tile 
Itlukdflr receiving a certain proportion or the rental 'assets,' 
httt being excluded from management of tile villages. The 
RAjS now receives this allowance from 133 villages, while his 
smtridari estate comprises 75 villages. In the Mutiny Rlija. 
Tcj Singh rebelled, and the estate was confiscated and con- 
ferred on his ancle BhawflnT Singh, who had contested the 
lillc when TeJ Singh succeeded. The present Rajs, Ram 
Parish Singh, is a son of UhawSnF Singh. 

Bhongaon Town. — Headquarters of the tahstl of the 
same flame in Mainpufl District, United Provinces, situated in 
97° id K, and 7 tf n* E., on a branch of the East Indian Rail- 
way, mid on the grand trunk road. Population (1901), 5,58a. 
According to tradition, the town was founded by a mythical 
Rfij.1 Bilim, who was cured of leprosy by bathing in a pond 
here. It was the headquarters of a Jwrgart<t under Akbar, 
and a high mound marks the residence of the fimi / or governor. 
Bhpngnon is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 1,300. It has very little trade. The 
itifisilf school has about 70 pupils. 

Karhal Town. — Headquarters of the tahiti of the same 
name in Mainpuri District, United Provinces, situated in 
t'f N, and 78 s 57 ' E., on the road from Msrinpurt town to 
Kllwah. Population (1901), 6,968. The town contains a 
bazar of poor shops, but has some substantial brick-built 
bouses. A Sniyid family, some of the members of which are 
reputed to have miraculous powers, resides here. The lahstfl 
and dispensary are the chief public buildings. Knrhtil is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with on income of about 
Rs. 1,400, Trado is local. The falisUf school has about 90 
pupils. 

Mninpurl Town,— Headquarters of the District and tuhsll 
of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 27® 14' N. and 
79 ® 3' £., at the junction of metalled roads from Agra, 
EtJwah, Etah, and Fatchgarh, and on a branch of the East 
Indian Railway recently opened from ShikohabSd. Population 
(tgot), \ 9,000. The town, which lies south of the loan river, 
is made up of two parts, Mainputf proper and Mnhkamganj, 
lying respectively north and south of the Agra road. The 
former existed, according to tradition, in the days of the Pan- 
daras, while another fable connects an image known as Main 
Deo with the name. It seems to have been of no importance till 
ihe Chauhans migrated here from Asatill at dates ranging from 
the thirteenth (o the sixteenth century, according to different 
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versions. The town contains a fori, composed partly of brick 
and partly of mud, belonging to the Raja. Mithkamganj 
founded in 1803 by Raja Jaswant Singh. In the Mutiny the 
place was occupied by the Jhansi rebels, who plundered and 
burnt the civil station, but were beaten off when they attempted 
to sack the town. The Agm branch of the grand trunk mid 
runs through the centre and forms a wide street, lined on rather 
side by shops which constitute the principal bazar. Besides 
a tahsiH and dispensary, the town contains the head-quarter* 
-of the American Presbyterian Mission, a large satai and grain 
market called Raikesganj, after the Collector who built it about 
1849, and a fine street, called Lanegnnj, after another CoDeclor, 
The civil station, with the District offices and jail, lies north 
of the Isan, which is crossed by stone bridges. Mainpuri has 
been a municipality since 1S6S. During die ten years ending 
1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 16,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 22,000, chiefly from octroi 
(Rs. 16,000) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 05,000. Trade is 
mainly local, but may be expected to expand when the railway 
is opened. The place is noted for the production of articles 
of carved wood inlaid with brass wire. A steam cotton-ginning 
factory, recently opened, employs about joo hands. The 
municipality maintains two schools and aid 1 , nvo others, with 
332 pupils in 1904. There are also a District and iofisifl 
schools, and a Presbyterian Mission school. 

Pendhat. — Village in the MustafabSd tahifl of Mainpuri 
District, United Provinces, situated in 27 0 2 1' N, and y8° 36” E., 
29 miles north-west of Mainpuri town. Population C T 9 D ’*)* 
2,423. It is noted for the worship of Jobbaiya, a deity 'be- 
lieved by the lower classes in the Donb to have great powers 
Jokhaiya was a Bhang!, who, according to tradition, fell 
in the war between Prilhwl Raj of Delhi and Jai Chanel of 
Kanauj. The shrine is visited annually by thousands of pil- 
grims in the hope of obtaining offspring or sn easy childbirth. 

Rapri.— Village in the Shikohfibad tahsTl of Mainpuri Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 26° 58' N. and 7S 0 36' E-, 
in the Jumna ravines, 44 miles south-west of Mainpuri 
town. Population (3901), 900. The impoitance of Riipri hes 
in its past history. Local tradition ascribes its foundation to 
Rao Zotawnr Sen, also known ;ts Rapar Sen, whose descendant 
fell in battle against Mohammad Ghori in a. d, r 194, Mosque?, 
tombs, wells, and reservoirs maTk its former gieatness; and 
several inscriptions found among the ruins have thrown lmtcli 
light on the local history. The most important of these dates 
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from the rc%u of Ab-ud-dtn Khiljl- Many building? were 
Creeled by Sber Stab and JahJngtr ; and traces o( the gate of 
<me of the royal residences still csfc-t, indicating ilat -RJijjrf 
must at one (hue have been a large and prosperous town. 

R2prl ha? always been important as command/ng one of the 
crossings of (he Jumna; and a bridge of boats is maintained 
here, forming one of the main routes to the entile fair at 
Batesar In Agra District, which Is one of the largest in the 
United Provinces. 

Shlkohftbfid Town, — Hcid-quartcrs of the tak St of the 
same name in Mninpuil District, United Provinces, situated 
in 37° 6* N. and 78 s 57' Ti, on die Agra branch of the grand 
trunk road, and s miles from the ShikolifihSd station on 
the Bast Indian Railway. Population (tyor), 10,798. The 
town is said to have been first colonized by a Mus.ilmfln 
emigrant from RXrjtl, named Muhammad, nftc-T whom it was 
called Muharnmadsbild. The name was changed to Shikoh- 
nb 3 d in honour of Dlr5 Shikoh. The Mnrflthis held the place 
and built a fort north of the site ; but during the eighteenth 
century it often changed hands, and belonged at different times 
to the jats, the RohiUas, Him mat Bahadur, and Oudb The 
British obinmed pcesession in i8ot and established a canton- 
ment south-west of the town, the garrison of which was surprised 
by a JlftT-aiha force under Floury in 180a, after which the troops 
were moved to Mninpuri. Besides the taktiii, a dispensary 
iv situated here. The town is administered under Act XX 
of iSsjfi, willi an income of about Rs. 3,600. Shikohabfld in 
celebrated for its sweetmeats and manufacture of countty 
cloth. A steam cotton gin employed about 100 hands in 
1904. The tithslll school has about 140 pupils and a girls’ 
school 45. 

Slrsaganj. — -Village in the Stukoliablid faksfl of Mainpmf 
District, United Provinces, situated inay 0 ^' N, and 78° 43' E., 

6 miles north of the BhadSn station on the East Indian Railway. 
Population (1901), 4,132. The village of Sinrt is purely agricul- 
tural ; but Sirsflgan), the market adjoining it, is the greatest 
centre of trade in the District. It consists of one principal 
street with a market-place called Raikesganj, after the Collector 
who improved it. Trade is chiefly in grain, cotton, and hides; 
and a small cotton gin lias been opened. SitsSganj is ndminb- 
tcred under Act XX of JS56, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,300. It contains a primary school with about 50 pupils. 

Etftwah District (f/Sira or /Awe). — District in the Agra iktaj- 
Division of the United Provinces, lying between sfi® a r and &»!«,«»- 

ega 
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figuration, 3 7 0 i' N. and 78° 45’ and 79 0 45' E., with an area, of r;6gx 

and uvor s q Uare miles, It is bounded on the north by Malnpurl and 

SyS m ' FarrukhSbad \ on the east by Cawnpore ; on the south by 

Jalaun ; and on the west by the State of Gwalior and Agra 
District. Et&wah lies entirely in the Gangetic plain', but its 
physical features vary considerably and ate determined 1 by the 
rivers which cross it. Chief of these is the Jumna, which forms 
part of the western boundary, and then flows across the western 
portion of the District to the southern boundary, where It 
separates Etawah from Jfilaim. The area north-cast '’of the 
Jumna is a level iract of extremely fertile soil r intersected, 
by small rivers, the PandQ, the Arind, with its tributaries ,the 
Ahneya and Puraha, and the more important Sengar, with its 
tributary the Sirsa. In this area the stretch of rich cultivation is 
interrupted by patches of barren soil called usar, and by swamps 
or f/ffts. The banks of both the Sengar (in the lower reaches) 
and the Jumna are high and fissured by deep ravines, increasing 
in wildness and extent as the rivers flow eastward. West of 
the Jumna the character of the country changes completely. , 
The river Chambal forms part of the western boundary of the 
District, and after a winding course across part of it falls into 
the Jumna near the southern boundary, and south-west of it 
the Kuan also divides Etawah from the State of Gwalior. The 
area between the Jumna aud Chambal presents, for the most 
part, a scene of wild desolation, which can hardly be equalled 
in the plains of India. In the central tract a small area of 
level upland is found $ but in the north-west and south-east the 
network of ravines which borders both the rivers meets in an 
inextricable maze. The finest view of this desolate yvilderrtess is 
obtained from the fort at Bhareh, which stands near the Junction 
of the Chambal and Jumna, and within a few miles of the junc- 
tion of the Kuari, Sind, and Pahuj. South-west of the Chambal 
lies a tract as inhospitable as that just described, but with 
ravines of a less precipitous nature. 

Geology. The District consists entirely of Gangetic alluvium, and the 
chief mineral product is kankar or limestone. This occurs 
in both nodular and block form, especially in the ravines. 
Reefs of kankar obstructing the navigation of the Jumna Were 
removed many years ago, when some interesting mammalian 
remains were discovered 1 . 

Botany. The flora is that of the plains general!}'. A large jungle 
once existed in the north-east, but has been largely cut down 
and cultivated, and only patches of dkak (JBtttea frpttlosa) 

* Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, rot, H, p, tjaa. 
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remain. The chief tree* growing wild are varieties of acacia, 
especially the t-al'TR (ttma’ir titubkJ), and the District is fairly 
well wooded. Kent the town of Etitwah a portion of the 
Jumna ravines was tmcloscd as ft fuel and fodder reserve, hut 
this lets l>cen leased to a Cawnport tannery bs a taf&t plantto 
tion, Elsewhere the ravines arc generally covered merely 
with gross and thorny brushwood, or arc entirely bare. 

lxopaids are ocouionally seen in the wild tract south of r«ane, 
the Jumna, and a tiger wn-<< shot in the Reserve in the lusher 
Forest in igai. Wolves are becoming rare, and hog are com- 
monest near the ravines and in the jangle near the north of 
the District The antelope and ttlfgiii are found in the 
Dalb, and * ravine deer* (gazelle) near the rivers. Duck, teal, 
and snipe abound in tire cold season. The larger rivers con- 
tain turtles, crocodiles, and the G angelic porpoise, besides 
a great variety of fish. 

The climate is that of tiro Do3b generally. From April Climate 
to the break or the monsoon hot west winds are usual, but the 
District is regarded as healthy. The annual rainfall averages 
3s inches. Only slight variations occur in different parts, but 
the north-east receives a little more than the west. Consider- 
able fluctuations are recorded from year to year. In 1 8GS-5 
the fall was less than 15 inches, while a year earlier it was 
nearly 50. 

Numerous mounds still show the ancient sites of prehistoric Ihaorr 
forts throughout the JMstrict, which long formed a main strong- 
hold of the Mcos, the Ishmaelites of the Upper I)o3b. In 
tlirir hands it doubtless remained until after the earliest 
Muhammadan invasion, os none of the tribes now inhabiting 
its borders has any traditions which stretch hack beyond the 
twrlfth century of our era. litfiwuh was probably traversed 
both by Mahmud of Ghazni and by Kutb-ud-dm on their 
successful expeditions against the native dynasties; but the 
memorials of these events are indistinct on all local details. 

It is dear, however, that the Hindus of Etfiwah succeeded on 
the whole in maintaining their independence against the 
MusnlmZln nggtcssnrsj for white some of the neighbouring 
Districts have a number of influential Muhammadan colonies, 
only a thin sprinkling of Shaikhs or Saiyidvcan be found among 
lire territorial families of Et3wnh. The Ritjpots seem to have 
occupied the District during the twelfth century. Etawsh 
town lies on one of the old routes through Northern India, 
and became the seat af a Muhammadan governor; hut the 
histories teem with notices of raids conducted with varying 
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success by the Saiyid generals against the * accursed infidels 
of Etawah. The Hindu chiefs were generally able'ito defendi 
their country’ from the Invaders, though they made peace after 
each raid by the payment of a precarious tribute. Early in 
the sixteenth century Babar conquered the District, together 
trith the rest of the Doab; and it remained in the power 
of the Mughflh until the expulsion of Humayiln. His, Afghan 
rival, Sher Shah, found this portion of his dominions difficult 
to manage, and stationed js,ooo horsemen in and near the 
neighbouring fargana of HalkSnl (now the Bali tahsit in Agra 
District), who dealt out such rude measures of justice as 
suited the circumstances of the place and the people.' Altbar 
included parts of Etawah in his sar/tart of Agm, Kanauj, 
Kalpf, and Emclih, But even that great administrator failed 
to incorporate Etawah thoroughly with the dominions of the 
Delhi court Neither as proselytizers nor as settlers have the 
Musalmans impressed their mark so deeply here ns in other 
Districts of the Doab. During the decline of the Mughal 
power, Etawah fell at first into the hands of the Marathasl 
The battle of PanTpat dispossessed them for a while, and the 
District became an apanage of the Jat garrison at Agra. 
In 1770 the MarSthas returned, and for three years they 
occupied the Doab afresh. But when, in 1773, Nnjaf Khan 
drove the intruders southward, the Nawfib Wazir of Oudh 
crossed the Ganges, and laid claim to his share of the spoil. 
During the anarchic struggle which closed the century’, EtRwah, 
fell sometimes into the hands of the Marathas, and sometimes 
into those of the WazTr ; but at last the power of Oudh became 
firmly established, and was not questioned until the cession 
to the East India Company in j8ot. Even after the British 
took possession many of the local cliiefs maintained a position 
of independence, or at least of insubordination ; and it was 
some time before the revenue officers ventured to approach 
them with a demand for the Government dues. Gradually', 
however, the turbulent landowners were reduced to obedience, 
and industrial organization took the place of the old predatory 
regime. The murderous practice of tfwgi had been common 
before the cession, but was firmly repressed by the new power. 
In spite of a devastating [amine in 1837, which revolutionized 
the proprietary' system by dismembering the great taluhas or 
fiscal farms, the District steadily improved for many years 
under the influence of settled government. The Mutiny of 
1857 interrupted for some months this progress. 

News of the outbreak at Meerut reached Etawah ■ two 
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days after its occurrence. Within, the week, a small body of 
mutineers passed through the District and fired upon the 
authorities* upon which they were surrounded and cut down. 

Shortly after, another body occupied Jasvnntnagar, and, 
although a. gallant attack was made upon them by the local 
officials, they succeeded in holding the place. On May 22 it 
was thought desirable to withdraw from Etfiwoh town ; but 
the troops mutinied on their march, and it was with difficulty 
that the officers and Indies reached Barhpura. There they 
were joined by the first Gwalior Regiment, which, however, 
itself proved insubordinate on Juno 17. It then became 
necessary to abandon the District nnd retire to Agra. The 
JhSnsi mutineers immediately occupied Eta wall, and soon 
passed on to Jlainpurl. Meanwhile many of the native officials 
proved themselves steady friends of order, and communicated 
whenever it was possible with tho Magistrate in Agm. Bands 
of rebels from different quarters passed through between July 
and December, until on Christmas Day Brigadier Walpole’s 
column ro entered the District EtiTwah station was recovered 
on January 6, 1S5S } hut the rebels still held the Shergarh 
p'liii, on the main road to Bundelklnmd, and the whole south- 
west of the District remained in their hands, During the 
early months of 185S several endeavours were made to dis- 
lodge them step by step; but the local force was not sufficient 
to allow of any extensive operations. Indeed, it was only by 
very slow degrees that order was restored ; anti as late as 
December 7 a body of plunderers from Oudh, under Flroz 
Shah, entered the District, burning and killing indiscrimi- 
nately wherever they went. They were attacked and defeated 
at Harehnndpur, and by the end of 185s tranquillity was 
completely restored. Throughout the whole of this trying 
period the loynliy exhibited by the people of IMwah them- 
selves was very noticeable. Though mutineers were constantly 
marching through the District, almost all the native officials 
remained faithful 5 and marry continued to guard the treasure, 
and even to collect revenue, in the midst of anarchy nnd 
rebellion. The principal samfndnrt also were loyal almost 
to a man. 

The District is rich in nneiem mounds, though none has Arehaco- 
been explored. Mflnj and As, it Khera in the EtSwah /uAtf/tmve ln fiy- 
been identified with places visited by Mahmild of Ghazni, but 
with doabtful accuracy (see Zafakauau). At the latter place 
a number of Jain sculptures, dnted between the ninth nnd 
twelfth centuries, iiave been discovered- Several copperplate 
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grants of Gobind Chand of Kanauj, dated early in , the twelfth 
century, have been found at different places. The most 
striking building in the District Is the Jama Masjid at Etawah 
Town, built by altering an ancient Hindu nr. Buddhist structure. 

There arc sis towns and 1,474 villages. Population has; in- 
creased considerably during the last thirty yean,. The number 
of inhabitants at the last four enumerations was ns follows : 
(i8?a) 668,641, (1881) 722,371, (1891) 7*7,629, and (1901) 
806,798. The District is divided into four tah&ls~-T$m.\\'k\t t 
BitAimiANA, Biuiiuna, and Auraiya-— the head-quarters of 
each being at it place of the same name. The principal 
town is the municipality of Etawah, the administrative head- 
quarters of the District. The following table gives the chief 
statistics of population in 1901 : — 
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About 94 per cent, of the total are Hindus and less than 
6 per cent. MusalmSns, the latter proportion being the lowest 
in any District of the DoSb. The absence of large towns 
and the barren, area in the south-west cause a low density. 
The increase between 1S91 and rpai was large, as the 
District escaped from serious famine, and live number Was 
augmented by immigration. Almost the whole population 
speak. Western Hindi, the prevailing dialect being KanaujiS. 

Among Hindus the most numerous castes arc Chamars 
(leather-workers and labourers), 107,000; Ahirs (graziers and 
cultivators), r 03, 000 ; Brahmans, 97,000 ; Eajputs, 69,000 ; 
Kachhls (cultivators), 51,000; Lodhas (cultivators), 48,000; 
Bun Ms, 29,000 ; and Korls (weavers), 27,000. It hns already 
been stated that Muhammadans form a very small part of the 
total. The principal tribes are Tathans, u,ooo, and Shaikhs 
(many of whom ate descended from converted Hindus)/ 
16,000. The agricultural population forms 70 per cent, of the 
total, while 7 per cent, are supported by general labour and 
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<5 per cent, by personal services. Brahmans nnd lUijputs each 
hold about one-third of the land in proprietary right. BrSHmnns, 

Rajputs, and Alffrs occupy the largest nmts ns tenants} but 
KSchhfe nnd Lodhas are the (jest cultivators. Ahte are the 
founders of many new hamlets, ns they prefer to have waste- 
land as pastumge for their Cattle, nnd are more ready to migrate 
than most castes. 

There were 198 native Christians in rgor, of whom 6s Chris) ho 
were Presbyterians. The American Presbyterian Church has rafe,0Jn - 
hnd a mission here since *863, with two out-stations. 

The District contains four natural divisions affecting cultiva- General 
lion. The tract north-easi of the Sangar is known as rite jacks*. ”,^ c con . 
The soil is a rich loam, interspersed with large tracts of iisar tih|Dt«, 
and marshes or /};/r, and produces fmc crops of wheat and 
sugar-cane. South-west of the Scngar, and reaching to the high 
ground in which the Jumna ravines begin, lies an area known 
as the gkSr, the soil of which is a red sandy loam. Water is at 
a great depth, and there are no iisttr plains nnd no ftik. The 
extension of caoal-inrigarion lias nude this the most fertile 
tract fa the District, nnd there is now little difference between 
it nnd the packer. The uplands and ravines of the Jumna arc 
called the karhha. Thu uplands arc similar to the _fA.tr, but 
the ravines are barren. Along the Junma rich alluvial land 
is found in places where the river does not approach the high 
bank. The area between the Jumna and Cbambal nnd 
south-west of the Chamber), called par, is largely uncultivated. 

Where the ravines do not meet, die table-kind is composed of 
good loam. The Charobal alluvium is black soil resembling 
the tn<ir of Bundelkhand, nnd is fertile ; but there is little of 
it. Where the ravines contain good soil, this is protected by 
terraces and embankments, as fa the Kumtum hills. 

The tenures are those usually found fa the Unfa-d Provinces. Chic/ 

Out of 4,38? maftsts , 3,03a arc held samhtsfan and 1,35s a Erit°)- 
fattidari or IhafyaMm ; bat the lost class of tenure is very [1!!$/ i*'<l 
rare. The main agricultural statistics in 1903-4 are given rdndjwl 
betow, in square miles: — crop*. 
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The chief food-crops, with their area in square miles, in .the 
same year were : wheat (179), gram (144), jowar {93), barley; 
(135)1 and %V.r (150)- Cotton covered 6 S square utiles 
and poppy 34. 

There has been no extension of the cultivated urea in the 
Iasi thirty years. The area twice cropped has, however, nearly 
doubled, and is now about a fifth of the cultivated area. The 
cultivation of Colton and sugar lias decreased, buL on the other 
hand U10 area tinder maize and rice is higher than in .1872. Iti 
the west of the District drainage was obstructed by the railway 
and by the Bbognlpur branch of the canal, but has been im- 
proved. Advances under the Agriculturists’ Loans Act have 
been taken freely in adverse seasons. Thus in the wet years 
1890-2, Rs. 61,000 was advanced, and in the scarcity of 1896-7 
Rs. 22,000. In ordinary years the advances are usually less 
than Rs. 1,000. About Rs. 47,000 was advanced in 1896-7 
under the Land Improvement Loans Act ; but in favourable 
seasons very Few applications are received. 

The District lias no particular breed of cattle or horses. No 
attempts have been mode to improve the indigenous strains, 
and the best cattle are imported. The buffaloes are, however, 
noted for milch purposes. Sheep and goats are reared in 
considerable numbers between llie Jumna and Chambal, and 
have a considerable reputation in the Doab. The goats, tn 
particular, are purchased and kept to give milk. 

The ftirftar or tract north-east of the Sengar is irrigated by 
the Etawoh branch of the Lower Ganges Canal, and the gh&r 
or red soil area between the Sengar and the Jumna by the 
BhOjgnTpur branch, of the some canal In 1903-4 canals 
irrigated 276 square miles, wells 105, and tanks and other 
sources 16. Wells are most common in the pacMr, and are 
hardly used for irrigation in the karkim or the ptir area. 

Calcareous limestone or kankar m found in many parts of 
the District, both in nodules and in block form. The hardest 
variety is obtained from the ravines, where it lias been washed 
free from earth. 

There we Very few manufactures in the District. A little 
cotton cloth is woven in many villages, and finer kinds were 
formerly made at Etawnh town. Crude gloss is made at a few 
places, and Jaswantnognr is noted for brass- work. Indigo 
is still made in 35 factories, employing about 1,700 hands; 
and 8 cotton gins, 3 of which contain presses, employ 
about 1,000. There is also a small sandal-oil factory at Sfirai 
Mahajnau, 
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Colton, £hi> gram, and oilseeds form the principal exports. Commerce. 
Much of the gii't comes from the Slate of Gwalior, and is sent 
to Calcutta and Bombay, while cotton is exported to Cawppore, 

Bombay, and Calcutta. The imports are chiefly piece-goods, 
metals, drugs, and spices. There was formerly considerable 
tiaflic on the Jumna, but this has now ceased Many fairs and 
markets are held in the District. 

The East Indian Railway passes through the centre of the Railwayi 
District from south-east to north-west; and extensions to tnp a,l ‘ Iel1 K 
the trade of the rich ghnr tract are under consideration. There 
are S9 miles of metalled and 4.13 miles of unmctnlled roads, all 
of which arc maintained at the cost of Local funds, though the 
former are managed by the Public Works department The 
old imperial road from Agra to AUahabdd. runs through tire 
District, but very little of it has been metalled. The chief 
trade route is lire road from I'amifch&b&d to Gwalior, which 
is metalled, and good feeder roads have been nmdc to the 
principal railway stations. Avenues of trees are maintained 
on 305 milt's. 

The District has su fibred repeatedly from famine. Immc- Famine, 
diately after the commencement of British rule, drought and 
hailstorms caused much distress in 1803-4. Minor famines 
occurred in 1813-4, 1819, and 18:5-6. Tim great famine of 
1857-8 was most severely felt, and led to the breaking up of 
many large estates. In iSGo-r and in 1 868-9 Etawah escaped 
as compared with other Districts. In 1877-8, though the min? 
failed almost completely, the canal commanded n large area 
and saved the harvest. Prices were high and relief works were 
opened, but famine was not severe. The famine of 1S9O-7 
was felt in the H/torka nnd far tract". Relief works wore 
necessary, anti the doily number on them rose to nearly 
rS.ooo in February, 1897. Revenue was remitted <0 the 
extent of Rs. 59,000. 

The ordinary District staff consists of a Collector, a Joint DlurJcr 
Magistrate belonging to the Indian Civil Service, and three 
Deputy-Collectors recruited in India. There is it lahstldar at 
the head-quarter!; of web takslt. Two Executive Engineers 
in charge of divisions of the Lower Ganges Canal and n« officer 
of the Opium department are stationed at Etowah town. 

There me iwo regular District Murisifs j but Etawah is in- Chit Jbv 
eluded in the Civil and Sessions J udgeship of Main purl. Ou ?,t3i i ' n<J 
the whole, crime is lighter than in other Districts of the Agra l ’ rlme ' 
Division; dacoities and cattle-theft are, however, common, 
t'ctnale infanticide was formerly rife, but is rarely suspected now. 
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A District of Etiiwah was formed at the cession in 1 3 or : hut 
it included large areas now in adjoining Districts, and was ad- 
ministered from Mainpuri. Many changes took place, and in 
1SS4 four subdivisions were formed. In 1840 the District took 
its present shape. The first settlement of 1801-2 was based on 
the accounts of the celebrated Almas All Khan, an officer of 
the Oudli government! and it was followed by other short-term 
settlements lasting three to five years. Tile demand at each 
of these was based on the previous demand, and on general 
considerations, such as the area under cultivation and the ease 
or difficulty with which collections were made. A large part of 
the District was held on tatukdari tenures ; but many of the 
tdlukddrs gave much trouble to the administration, and some 
of them were forcibly ejected after open rebellion. The early 
settlements were oppressive, and cultivation decreased and 
tenants emigrated. The famine of 1837-8 completed the ruin 
of the talukdan, whose estates were settled with the resident 
cultivators. Operations were commenced on a moresystematic 
principle under Regulation VII of 1822; but progress was 
extremely slow, and when the first regular settlement was 
begun in 1833 by Mr, (afterwards Lord) John Lawrence under 
Regulation IX of 1833, 100 tillages had not been settled- The 
demand fixed in 1841 amounted to 13-1 lakhs, and was a 
reduction of over 10 per cent, on the previous demand. The 
next revision was made between 1868 and 1874. The land of 
each village was classified according to its soil, and suitable Tent 
rates for each class of soil were assumed. These rales were 
selected from rents actually paid, and Ihe ‘assets’ of each 
village were calculated from them. The recorded ‘ assets ' were 
rejected, partly as being incorrect, and partly because rents bad 
not been enhanced as much as it was thought they might have 
been. The new revenue was fixed at 13-3 lakhs, which repre- 
sented £0 pet cent, of tire assumed ‘ assets.’ At present the 
demand falls at an incidence of Rs. 1-7-0 per acre, varying from 
Rs. 1-6-0 to Rs. r-9-0 in different parts of the District. It was 
expected that the actual ‘assets’ would ruse to the assumed 
‘assets ’ within fifteen years. The question of a revision was 
considered in 1900, when it was decided that the settlement 
should be extended for a further ten years, as no increase 
of revenue was expected, and the existing demand was not so 
unequal as to require redistribution. 

Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue 
are given on the nest page, in thousands of rupees. 

The only municipality is that of Etawah, but five smaller 
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towns ate administered under Act XX of 1856. Outside these, govens- 
local affairs are managed by the District board, which had tnen1, 
an expenditure of 1*4 lakhs in 1903-4, of which Rs. 64,000 
was spent on roads and buildings. 



iSSo-t. 

,890-1. 


'903-4- 

Land revenue 

13,1s 

*3,34 

13,3<> 

13,13 

Tola! leTCnae 

14,65 

18,14 

19,08 

19,18 


The District Superintendent of police has a force of 4 Police and 
inspectors, 85 subordinate officers, and 344 men, besides 
135 municipal and town police, and 1,300 Tillage and road 
police. There are 19 police stations. The District jail con- 
tained a daily average of 231 prisoners in 1903. 

Education is not very advanced. Only 3 per cent, of the Education- 
population (s males and 0.3 females) could read and write 
in 1901. The number of public schools fell from 147 in 
1880-t to 119 in 1900-1 ; but the number of pupils rose from 
3,809 to 5,096. In 1903-4 there were r6o public schools 
with 6,447 pupils, of whom 294 were girls, besides 114 private 
schools with 1,214 pupils. Of the public schools, 3 are man- 
aged by Government and 107 by the District and municipal 
boards, the rest being under private management. The total 
expenditure on education was lls. 45,000, of which Rs. 31,000 
was derived from Local funds, and Rs. 9,000 from fees. 

There are 8 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation Hospital* 
for 75 in-patients. The number of cases treated in 1902 was amI di ?' 
45,000, of whom 602 were m- patients, and 2,700 operations 
were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 1 r,ooo, chiefly met 
from Local funds. 

About 25,000 persons were successfully vaccinated in 1903-4, Vaccina, 
representing a proportion of 31 per 1,000 of the population, ‘i 00. 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipality. 

[C H. T. Crosthwnitc and W. E. Neale, Sediment Report 
(1875) i district Gacettecr (187G, under revision).] 

Etawah Tahsil. — North-western takal of Etawah District, 

United Provinces, conterminous with the pargarn of the same 
name, lying between 26° 38' and 27 0 1' N. and 78° 45' and 
79 0 13' &, with an area of 426 square miles. Papulation 
increased from 128,023 in 1891 to 316,^2 in 1901. There are 
353 villages and two towns : Etawah (population, 42,570), the 
iahsll bend-quarters, and Jaswantnagas. (5,405). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,18,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 51,000. The density of population, 507 persons per square 
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mile, is a little above the District average. The tahsll contains 
portions of the four natural tracts found in the District North- 
east of the Sengar river lies the pachdt, a fertile loam tract 
which, however, contains marshes and patches of barren land 
or usar. A tract called ghar lies south of the Sengar, with 
a soil which, though lighter, is very fertile when irrigated. The 
Jumna ravines, known as karkha, and the area between the 
Jumna and Chambal, called par, are generally barren and there 
is little alluvial land. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation 
was 221 square miles, of which 96 were irrigated. The 
Etawah and BhognTpur branches of the Lower Ganges Canal 
supply more than half the irrigated area, and wells most of 
the remainder. 

Bliarthana. — Central tafistf of Etawah District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 26° 30' and 26° 59' N. and 78° 59' and 79 0 2 t' 
E., with an area of 416 square miles. Population increased 
from 169,979 in 1891 to 191,141 in 1901. There are 300 
villages and Lvvo small towns : Lnkhna (population, 3,771) and 
Aherlpur (3,144). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,07,000, and for cesses Rs. 51,000. The density of 
population, 459 persons per square mile, is slightly below the 
District average. The iahsil is divided by the rivers Sengar, 
Jumna, and Chambal into four tracts. North of the Sengar lies 
a fertile area called pachdr, intersected by two smaller streams, 
and containing some large areas of barren land and marshes. 
Irrigation is provided by the Etawah branch of the Lower 
Ganges Canal. South or this river the soil is red in colour and 
sandy in nature. Owing to the depth of the spring-level, irriga- 
tion was formerly difficult ; but the BhognTpur branch of the 
Lower Ganges Canal now serves this area, which is called gft&r* 
The tract bordering on the Jumna, called karkha , and the area 
south or it, known as par, are intersected by ravines, but have 
a fair area of alluvial soil, or kaehhar, on the banks of the river. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 213 square miles, 
of which 103 were irrigated. Canals supply six-sevenths of 
the irrigated area, and wells most of the rest. 

Bidhuna. — North-eastern tahsil of Elfnvah District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargatia of the same name, 
lying between 26° 38^ and 26° 57' N. and 79 0 20' and 79 0 45' 
E., with an area of 433 square miles. Population increased 
from 187,530 in 1891 to 206,182 in 1901. There are 413 
villages, but no town. The demand for land revenue in 1963-4 
was Rs. 3,68,000, and for cesses Rs. 6o,ooo, The density of 
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.population, persons per square mite, is *Un«t exactly 
equal to the District average. The UkM lies north of the 
river Sengar, anil consists of a fcttllc nrca of rich soil, inter, 
rupted only hy marebes and patches of barren land. On the 
north it is crossed by the PAndtl * and two small Strtams, the 
Puraha and Alrntya, write and then Join the Arind, which also 
flows across it, This is the most fertile takul in the District. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 304 square mitts, of 
which 116 were irrigated. A distributary of the Gwnport 
branch of the Lower Ganges Canal supplies the north of the 
tahut, and the Etiisrah branch of the same canal the southern 
portion. Canals servo nearly half the irrigated area, and wells 
most of the remainder, 

. AuraiyS. TahSSB.— Taisfl of Etfvrah District, United Pro- 
winces, conterminous with the fargam of the same name, lying 
between a6° 22' and 26* 41* K. and 79*3' find if 39 E., with 
an area ofqtfi square miles. Population increased from *73,09') 
in 189 1 10 793,333 in 190*. There are 40S villages and two 
towns: Phaphukd (population, 7,605) ruid Auhaiva ( 7,303), die 
head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 


was Rs. 3,31,000, fmd for cesses. Rs. 53,000. Tire density of 
population, 465 persons per square mile, is a little below the 
District average. The teltsU is divided into four tracts by the 
rivers Sengar, Jumna, and ChnmbaL Most of it Is included in 
the ghar, an area lying between the Sengar nnd Jumna. , Tins 
has n light sandy soil, which is, however, fertile where Irrigated, 
and it is crossed by the Bbognjpur branch of die Lower Ganges 
Canal. North of the Sengnr the land is richer and is irrigated 
chiefly from wells. The high land bordering on the Jumna is 
intersected fry ravines nnd is generally barren, while south of 
the Jumna the soil is poor and gravelly, except near the rivers, 
where some good alluvial laud is found. In 1-903-4 the area 
under cultivation was 238 square miles, of which 83 were 
irrigated, almost entirely from canals, 

Auraiyft Town.— IJcad-qumtera of the (ahut of the tame 
name in Btawah District, United Provinces, situated in if 28' 
N. and if 3j 7 £., 42 miles from EtSwah town. It lies on the 
old. imperial road front Agra tn Allnbfibfid, at the point where 
this is crossed by the metalled raul from JSirum to DehiUpur. 
Ptephtod station on tire East Indian Railway. Pqrutation 
(1901), 7,393.. The town i? snld to have been founded early 
m the sixteenth century, end contains some Hindu temples 
dating from ,1 little Inter, ami two mosque built by <1 Rchtila 
governor in the eighteenth century. It also some 
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good sara is, a fine market-place called Humcganj, after a 
Former Collector, and a dispensary. It is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 2,500. Trade 
is increasing, especially with Gwalior and Jalaun, and the 
bazar has recently been extended towards the south. There 
is one cotton gin, employing 200 hands in 1 903, and a second 
was completed at the end of that yean The town school has 
about 200 pupils, and an aided primary school 25. 

EtSwah Town. — Head-quarters of the District and tahsil 
of the same name in the United Provinces, situated in 26° 46' 
N. and 79 0 \' £., on the East Indian Railway, and at the 
junction of the road from Fanukhabfid to Gwalior with the 
old imperial road from Agra to Allahabad. Population (hjot), 
42,570, of whom 28,544 are Hindus and 12,742 Musalmgns. 
The city dates back to a period before the Musalman 
conquest, but nothing is known of its early histoiy. It became 
the seat of a Muhammadan governor, and was repeatedly 
attacked and plundered in the troublous times after the death 
of Firoz Shilh Tughlak, when its Hindu chief raised the 
standard of revolt. Under Akbar it was the chief to™ of a 
pargana and is mentioned in the Aiti-i-Aklan as possessing 
a brick fort. A century later Etawah was famous as a bank- 
ing and commercial centre j but in the eighteenth century 
it suffered much from Rohilla and afterwards from Maralha 
raids. For its later history and events of the Mutiny, see 
Etawah District. The J 5 ma Masjid is a fine building 
constructed from a Hindu temple, with a massive front or 
propylon resembling those of the great mosques at Jauntur. 
There are also some fine Hindu temples and bathing ghais, 
and a great mound with a ruined fori. The town is situated 
among the ravines of the Jumna, to Ihe banks of which the 
suburbs extend. Humeganj, a handsome square, called after 
a former Collector, Mr. A. O, Hume, C.B., contains the public 
buildings and forms the centre of the city. It includes a 
market-place, taJisili, mission-house, police station, and male 
and femalehospitals. The Hume High School, built chiefly by 
private subscriptions, and one of the first to be founded in 
the United Provinces, is a handsome building. The north 
and south sides of the square form the principal grain and 
cotton markets; The civil station lies about half a mile north 
of the town. Besides the ordinary District staff, two Executive 
Engineers and an officer of the Opium department have their 
head-quarters hete. Etawah is also tire chief station of the 
American Presbyterian Mission in the District. The muni- 
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cipality was constituted in i< 864. During the ten years ending 
1901, the income averaged Rs. 37,000 and the expenditure 
Rs. 36,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 35,000, chiefly 
from octroi {Rs. 41,000) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 59,000. 

There are no important manufactures, but cotton doth is woven, 
and the town is noted for a special sweetmeat In 1903 seven 
cotton gins and presses employed 805 hands. Trade consists 
largely in the export of g/it, gram, cotton, and oilseeds. The 
municipality maintains fottr schools and aids eight others, 
with a total attendance of 814 pupils in 1904. 

Jaswantnagar. — Town in the District and tahsil of Etawah, 

United Provinces, situated in 26° 53' N. and 7S 0 53' E., on 
the East Indian Railway. Population (1901), 5,405. The 
town is named after Jaswant Rai, a Kayosth from Mainpuri, 
who settled here in 1715. A small Hindu temple west of the 
town was occupied on May 19, 1857, by mutineers of the 3rd 
Nathe Cavalry; during a bold attempt to dislodge them, 
the Joint Magistrate was wounded in the face. The town 
w as once a municipality, but is now administered under Act 
XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. i,8oo. There 
is a considerable trade in yam, cattle* country produce, 
and English piece-goods, besides an export of gki and of 
Manta cloth, which is largely manufactured. Ornamental 
brasswarc is also made here, articles for religious use by 
Hindus being chiefly produced. The town school has about 
1x5 pupils, and there is a brauch of the American Presby- 
terian Mission. 

Pliaphund. — Town in the Atltaiyli tahsil of Etawah Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 26° 36'' N. and 79 0 28' E. 

36 miles south-east of Etawah town. Population (1901), 7,605. 

The town was a place of some importance before British rule, 
but it declined during the eighteenth century. It was formerly 
the head-quarters of a tahsil, and is still the residence of 
a Munsif, and contains a dispensary. The tomb and mosque 
of a celebrated saint, Shah Bukhari, who died in 1549, attract 
about ro,ooo pilgrims annually. Pliaphflrid is administered 
under Act XX of *S$G, with an income of about Rs, 2,000. 

There is little trade. The town school has about 200 pupils, 
and a girls' school about 30. 

Etah District ( Eta ). — District in the Agra Division of the Boun- 
Uniled Provinces, lying between zf 18' and 28“ a" N. and 78° 

11' nnd 79 0 E„ with an area of 1,737 square miles. It is 0 nd river 
bounded on the north by the river Ganges, separating it from system. 
Builuun; on the west by AUgarh, Muttra, and Agra; on the 
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south by Agra and Mainpurf; and on the east by Famikhabid. 
Bordering on the Ganges lies a broad stretch of alluvial laud* 
known as the tarai, reaching to the old high bank of the river. 
Below this is the stream called the Eurhiganga, or old hed of 
the Ganges, which had become blocked in places by spits of 
sand, but has been deepened and straightened by the Irrigation 
department, and now carries off drainage. The rest of the 
District is situated in the upland plain of the Dodb, and its 
physical features depend chiefly on the rivers which cross it 
from north-west to south-east. The largest of these is the 
Kali Nadi (East), or lCalindrl, as it is generally and more 
correctly called in tin's District It has a deep and well-defined 
channel, but occasionally brings down disastrous floods. The 
other rivers are the Tsan. Arind, and Sengar (also called the 
Isan here), which are dry in the hot season. The central 
tract contains a few marshes or Jittis. 

The District, consists entirely of Gangetic alluvium; and 
k&tikar 01 calcareous limestone, and saline efflorescences on 
the soil, are tire only minerals found. 

The flora presents no peculiarities. Trees and giovcs are 
comparatively scarce; the mango, mm (Afc/ia Asatfirac/t/a), 
tamarind, and jdvtun {Eugenia Jambahna) are perhups the 
commonest trees. The only jungle is composed of d/idk 
(, Butea /rondos a) or babul {Acacia arabha). The reeds found 
in the iarai aie used extensively for thatching and for 
making rope. 

Etah was formerly noted for sport, and hog and antelope 
are still fairly common. Wild cattle ha\e now become very 
rare, and the improvements to the Btirhiganga have lessened 
the attractions for wild-fowl. Wolves are occasionally seen, 
and jackals, though occurring in many parts, are compara- 
tively rare. 

The absence of large marshes and the common occurrence 
of barren areas and sandy Soil, together with the facilities for 
drainage, make the climate of Etah, except south of the Kali 
Nadi, dry and healthy; but dust-storms are frequent in the 
hot season In winter the cold is sometimes intense, though 
frost is rare. The annual rainfall for the District averages 
29 inches, varying from 25 in the Jalesar taksxl In the west, 
to 34 in the Allganj fa/tsii in the east. 

The early history of the District is altogether uncertain. 
Ancient mounds along the Kali Nadi point to die presence of 
important towns early in the Christian era- Tradition says 
that Altirs and Bbars were followed by Rajputs, and the 
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District must have formed part of the kingdom of Kanauj. 
When that great state was conquered by Muhammadans, Etah 
came under Muslim rule, and was governed from Koil, Btana, 
or Kanauj. PatialT, in the north of the District, was the 
principal town; and it was visited by Ghiyas-ud-dfn Balban 
about 1270, who chastised the lawless peasantry in the 
neighbourhood, and left a garrison to keep open the roads and 
protect caravans and merchants. Constant expeditions were 
required in later years, and in the fifteenth century the District 
suffered from the struggle between Delhi and Jaunpur, being 
taken and retaken by the rival armies. Bahlol Lodi died at 
Sakit in 1489 from wounds inflicted in a battle with the 
Rajputs. Under Akbar, raids against the refractory Hindus 
continued, and in the eighteenth century the District fell into 
the hands of the Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad ; but even 
these never obtained a firm hold. Later it was shared between 
the Nawab of Oudh and the Nawab of Farrukhabad, and was 
acquired by the British in tSot-2, when the present area was 
distributed among the surrounding Districts. After many 
territorial changes a subdivision was formed in 1845, on 
account of the lawlessness of the outlying portions, which 
included most of the present District ; and Etah became a 
separate charge in 1856. 

The succeeding year saw the outbreak at Meerut which 
quickly developed into the Mutiny of 1857. As soon as the 
troops in garrison at Etah received intelligence of the revolt at 
Aligarh, file whole body left the station without any disturbance. 
As there was no place of strength in the town and no force with 
which to defend it, the Magistrate found it necessary to with- 
draw until the mutineeis From Mainpurt and Etawah had passed 
through. After a gallant but unsuccessful attempt to hold 
K/isganj, the whole District was abandoned on June 7, and 
the officers reached Agra in safety. Damar Singh, Raja of 
Etah, then set himself up as an independent ruler in the south 
of the District. As usual, however, rival claimants appeared in 
various quarters ; and towards the end or July the rebel Nawab 
of Farrukhabad took practical possession of the country for 
some months. On the approach of General Greathed's column 
from Delhi, the rebels retired, and Mr. Cocks was appointed 
Special Commissioner for Etah and Aligarh, The force at his 
disposal, however, was quite insufficient to restore order, and 
the rebels still continued to hold Kasganj. It was not till 
December 15 that Colonel Seaton’s column attacked the 
rebels at Ganglri in Aligarh District, and after totally routing 
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them, decupled ICasgnn;. By the middle of 1858 order was 
completely restored, and peace has not since been disturbed. ■ 

Airfmto- The District contains several ancient sites, though these have 

K7' not been fully explored. Atranji Khera and Bilsnr have 'at 
different times been identified with the Pi-lo-shan-na visited by 
Hiucn Tsiang in the seventh century'. At Biisar were found , 
two pillars with inscriptions of Kumffra Gupta, dated in A.D.' 
41 5-6 s . Tiie village of Nuh Khera has extensive mounds 
containing relics of the Buddhist period, and it is still re- 
garded by several of the gipsy tribes as their head-quarters. 
patialT, Sami Aglwt, and Sokon are other places of great 
antiquity, while the chief Muhammadan buildings are found 
at Maraiira and Saklt. 

The There are 18 towns and 1,466 villages in the District. 

people. Population has fluctuated considerably in the last thirty years. 

The number of inhabitants at the last four enumerations was 
as follows: (1872) 829,118,(1881) 756,523, (1891) 701,679, 
and (1901) 863,948. The great decrease between 1872 and 1891 
was due to the deterioration of the land owing to flooding about 
1S84; but there is some reason to believe that the figure for 
1872 was over-estimated, and it is probable that the population 
did not alter much between 1873 and 1S81. There arc four 
taJisfb- — Etah, Kasoak;, AlTganj, and Jalesar — the head- 
quarters of each being at a place of the same name. The 
principal towns are the municipalities of Kasganj, Jalesar, 
Soron, and Etah, the District head-quarters, and the * noti- 
fied area 1 of Maraiira. The following table gives the chief 
statistics of population in 1901 : — 
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Hindus form 88 per cent, of the total and Musalmans 
nearly n per cent. The density of population is about 
the same as that of the surrounding Districts, but the rale of 

i A. Cunningham, Arckaeclegieal Survey Reports, voL i, p. 2G9, nail 
yoI. xl, p. 13. ' J. V. Fleet, Cup a Lneripient, p. 42. 
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increase between iSQi and 1901 was the highest in the United 
Provinces. This was due to recovery after previous bad seasons 
due to flooding. Western Hindi is spoken by almost the entire 
population, the prevailing dialect being Braj. 

The most numerous castes among Hindus are : Chamars Castes and 
(leather-workers and labourers), 114,000; Ahirs (graziers and occn P ft ~ 
cultivators), 88,000 ; Lodhas (cultivators), 88,000 ; Rajputs, ° 
80,000 ; Brahmans, 63,000; and Kachhis (cultivators), 63,000. 

The District contains several gangs of wandering tribes, such as 
Habfiras and Nats. Among Muhammadans are found Shaikhs. 

15,000; Pathans, 12,000; Fakirs, 7,000; and Rajputs, 6,000. 

The agricultural population forms nearly 69 per cent, of the 
total — a. high proportion. Rajputs, Brahmans, and Kayasths 
are the principal landholders, while Rajputs, Brahmans, 

Lodhas, AhTrs, and Knchhls are the chief cultivators. 

Or the 4,368 native Christians in 1901, more than 3,700 were Christian 
Methodists. The American Methodist Mission, to which these missions - 
belong, is controlled from Agra, each iahsll forming a circuit. 

The American Presbyterian Church commenced work in the 
District in 1843, but has only recently appointed a minister 
here. There are also branches of the Church Missionary Society 
at Soron and Kasganj, 

The District comprises three natural tracts. The farai, General 
lying between the Ganges and its old high bank, south of the 
BUrhignngit, contains rich fertile soil in its Iowet parts, while ditions. 
the higher ridges are bare sand. It is especially liable to 
injury from floods or from waterlogging. Between the Bfirhi- 
gangil and the Kflll Nadi lies an area which consists of a light 
sandy soil, flanked by strips of high sandy uplands near die 
rivers, but changing near the centre to loam and barren mar. 

This tract also has suffered much in the past from waterlogging, 
and, where cultivation is relaxed, from the growth of the grass 
called kfins ( Sacehanm spontancuni). Along the south bank 
of the Kali Nndr stretches another line of high sandy soil, 
beyond which is a rich plain of fertile loam interspersed with 
mar plains. 

The tenures ate those usually found in the United Provinces. Chief 
Out of 2,500 maMfsy about 1,500 arc samlndart and 1,000 
pitilidUn or Maiyiit/tara, the last class being very few in tiaiits and 
number. The main agricultural statistics for 1898-9 1 areP ^I ” 1 
given in the table on the next page, in square miles. 

The areas in square miles under the principal food-crops in 
the same year were; wheat {332), barley (147), bajra (140), 

1 Jjtlcr Ggnres are not available, owing to settlement operations. 
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There has been some improvement in agricultural methods 
during the last thirty veais. This has chiefly taken the form 
of on increase in the double cropped area Wheat lias largely 
taken the place of barley, and maire is more extensively giown. 
The cultivation of indigo largely extended .U one time, but 
is now practically non-existent A most important change has 
betn the opening of the F-atehgnrh branch of the Uppi r Ganges 
Canal, accompanied by the improvement of drainage through- 
out the District 'Hie cultivators take advances teadily under 
the Agriculturists’ Loans Act in adverse seasons, whether wet 
or dry; more than th lakhs was lent between 1891 and 1904, 
The amount lent under the Land Impiovement Act was only 
Rs. 90,000, more than half of which was advanced In 1896-7, 

The breed of cattle is of the ordinary inferior tvpe found 
throughout the Do2b , but in the Jalesar itiftsV the animals 
are a little bEttci. An attempt has been made to improve the 
bieed of hoiscs and ponies, and since 1894 a Government 
stnlhon has beeu kept. Private peisons also maintain two 
good stallions. The sheep and goats are inferior. 

In the tarot irrigation is usually unnecessary, though wells 
can be readd) made when required. The Test of the District 
is served b) the Falthgnrh .and Bewar branches of the Lower 
Ganges Canal, and by the Cownpoie and Etawah branches of 
the Upper Ganges Canal. The mam channel of the Lower 
Ganges Canal crosses the Kali Nadi at Nadrai. near fLlsganj, 
by a magnificent aqueduct which was carried away by a flood 
m 1885, but has been rebuilt. Wells can lie made in the 

whole of this ttact, except in the high sand) ridges near the 

nvers, but are often of little use where the subsoil is sandy. 
In 1902-3 the total area litigated was 461 square miles, of 
which wells supplied 354, canals 176, tanks 01 j/ti/s rS, and 
rivers 13 In dry ) ear-, the riven. me used more extensively. 

Block Aardrtr or calcareous limestone is found in the 

uplands, and the nodular form occurs in all parts ol the 
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District. -Saltpetre, salt, and sulphate of soda are found in 
saline efflorescences. 

The chief industries carried on are cotton-weaving, sugar- Arts and 
refining, glass-making, and the preparation of saltpetre and manufac - 
sulphate of soda. Cotton is woven as a hand industry all 
Over the District. Sugar refineries conducted by native 
methods are found chiefly in the towns near the iarai, where 
sugar-cane is largely grown. About 250 factories prepare 
crude saltpetre, the average out-turn, at each being approxi- 
mately 100 maunds. There are also eight refineries, which 
produce an annual out-turn of nearly 8 ,ooo maunds of refined 
saltpetre. Sulphate of soda is made at about 80 factories, 
each producing 200 maunds annually. In 1903 a cotton 
press employed 128 hands, and three cotton gins 795 hands. 

Five other factories have been opened since. 

Etah has a considerable export trade in agricultural produce. Commerce. 
Cotton, wheat, barley, pulses, millet, opium, and sugar are the 
chief items ; but saltpetre and country glass are also exported. 

The imports include piece-goods, metals, and salt Most of 
the foreign traffic is carried by the railway, but a great deal 
passes by road to and from the adjacent Districts. There is 
a little traffic on the canal with Aligarh, Mainpun, and 
Cawnpore. Kasganj and Jalesar are the chief trading centres, 
and Soron is noted as a place of pilgrimage. 

The Cawnporc-Achhnera Railway crosses the District from Railways 
east to west. A branch line, connecting Kasganj with Soron nnd roads - 
on the BiirhigangS, meets at the latter place a branch of the 
Rohilkhand and Kumnun Railway, which passes across the 
Ganges to Budaun and Bareilly. The East Indian Railway 
passes dose to the western border of the JalesaT fahsll. The 
total length of metalled roads is 140 miles, and of unmetalled 
roads 48S miles. The metalled roads are all in charge of the 
Public Works department; but the cost of maintaining 87 miles 
is charged to the District board, which is also in charge of 
the unmetalled roads. Avenues of trees are maintained on 
1O5 miles. The grand trunk road passes through the District 
from south-east to north-west, and other metalled roads lead 
to Agra, Muttra, Mainpurl, aud to the Ganges. 

The memory of the famines of i7S3~4and of 1803 long Famine, 
survived in this District. In 1837-S famine was again severe, 
and many deaths occurred in spite of relief measures, while the 
prices of nil grain doubled. Thu next great famine occurred in 
1860-1, and was known to the peasantry by the graphic title 
of ' seven seer famine,’ as the cheapest food sold at the rate of 
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seven tttrs per rupee. In. r 868-9 the District escaped from 
famine, though visited by drought and scarcity * and in 1877-S 
canal-irrigation saved a large area of the crops, but distress 
was felt among the crowds of immigrants who poured in from 
the tracts south of the Jumna. Before the next famine of 
1896-7 canal-irrigation, had been largely extended, and, though 
relief works were opened, the numbers who came to them 
were small. 

The Collector is assisted by a member of the Indian Civil 
Service (when available) and by four Deputy-Collectors 
recruited in India. A tahsildar is stationed at the head- 
quarters of each faksiL 

There are three Munsifs, and the whole District is included 
in the civil and criminal jurisdiction of the Judge of Aligarh, 
sessions cases being usually tried by the Additional Judge, 
Crime is very heavy in Utah, and murders, dacoities, and 
cattle-thefts are common, besides the more ordinary offences. 
Cases under the Opium and Excise Acts are also frequent. 
Female infanticide was formerly rife, but no portion of the 
population is now under surveillance. 

The nucleus of the District was formed out of the surround- 
ing Districts in 1845, and its early fiscal history belongs to 
Farrukh&bad, Budaun, Aligarh, and MaittpurT. The earliest 
settlements after acquisition by the British were for short terms, 
and were based merely on a consideration of the previous 
demands and a rough estimate of the condition of villages. 
The first regular settlement under Regulation IX of 1833 
was carried out in the Districts named nbovc before Eiah 
became a separate unit, and the revenue assessed was about 
7-s lakhs, excluding the Jalesar iahsll, which was added later. 
A subsequent revision was made at first by various Collectors, 
in addition to their ordinary District work, and later by 
settlement officers, between 1863 and 1873. The methods' 
adopted varied, but agreed in selecting rates of rent for each 
class of soil, and valuing the ‘assets’ at these rates, modified 
by die circumstances of individual villages. The demand so 
fixed amounted to 9.3 lakhs. In 1879 the Jalesar lahiil was 
transferred from Agra to this District, the revenue on which 
amounted to 2-9 lakhs. After heavy randall in 1884-6 there 
was great deterioration in the iarat and central tract, and a 
large area fell out of cultivation and became overgrown vviib 
Inns (Sacchartm sfontanem). By 1893 the revenue had 
been reduced by Rs. 57,000, The latest revision was made 
between 1902 and 1905. Although the revenue was slightly 
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raised to 12*4 lakhs, much relief has been afforded by a re- 
distribution of the demand, which now amounts to 48 per cent, 
of the net ‘assets.’ Collections on account of land revenue 
and total revenue have been, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-1. 

1890-1, 

1900 - 4 . 

1903-4. 

Land revenue • 

10,57 

9 . 9 ° 

n .33 

10,93 

Total revenue . 

14.32 

13.S5 

16,39 

16,67 


There are four municipalities — Kasganj, J alesar, Soron, Local sdf- 
and Etah — and one ‘notified area,’ Marahra, besides 
thirteen towns administered under Act XX of 1S56. Beyond 
the limits of these, local affairs are managed by the District 
hoard, which had an income of Rs. 96,000 in 1903-4, chiefly 
from rates. The expenditure on roads and buildings was 
Rs. 51,000. 

There arc 17 police stations ; and the District Superintendent Police 
of police commands a force of 4 inspectors, S3 subordinate and i wls ‘ 
officers, and 32a men, besides aoo municipal and town police, 
and over *,500 rural and road police. The District jail 
contained a daily average of 267 prisoners in 1903. 

Etah takes a low place as regards literacy, and in 1901 only Education. 
2-2 per cent, of the population (3-8 males and 0.2 females) 
could read and write. The number of public schools fell from 
155 in 1880-1 to 139 in 1900-1 ; but the number of pupils 
increased from 4,306 to 4,585, In 1903-4 there were 229 
public schools with 7,179 pupils, of whom 620 were girls, 
besides 129 private schools with 1,314 pupils. Most of the 
schools are primary ; three are managed by Government, and 
136 by the District or municipal boards. Out of a total 
expenditure on education of Rs. 34,000 in 1903-4, Local 
funds contributed Rs. sS,ooo and fees Rs. 2,500. 

There are 10 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- Hospitals 
tion for 90 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 
treated was 76,000, of whom 800 were in-patients, and 2,600 
operations were performed. The expenditure was Rs. 11,000, 
chiefly met from Local funds. 

About 30,000 persons were successfully vaccinated inVacema- 
7903-4, representing a proportion of 35 per 1,000 of population. t,oa * 
Vaccination is compulsory only in the municipalities. 

[S. O. B, Ridsdale, Settlement Report (1874)] District 
Gazetteer (1876, under revision).] 

Etah Tahsil. — Central ta/isiJ of Etah District, United 
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Provinces, comprising the Jtargonas of Etnh-Sahlt, SonliSr, 
and Marahra, and lying between 27* 20' and 27° 47' 1ST, and 
78° 25' and 78* 56 ' E., with an area of 492 square miles. 
Population increased from 227,030 in 1891 to -239,773 in 
1901. There are 463 villages and four towns, the largest of 
which arc Etah (population, 8,796), the District and i a fail 
head-quarters, and Marahra (8,622). The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 4,06,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 66,000. The density of population, 328 persons per , 
square mile, is above the District average. This tafatl is 
bounded on the north and east by the Kfllt Kadi, while the 
Isan flow's across the southern portion. A small alluvial tract 
lies on the bank of the Kali Nadi, from which a gentle slope 
leads to the upland area. The edge of the slope is sandy, 
but most of the tafatl is a fertile area which, however, lends 
to become sandy in the east and is interspersed with stretches 
of barren Star land. Ample irrigation is afforded by the 
main channel of the Lower Ganges Canal and Sts Bewar 
branch, and by the Cawnpt/Te and EtSwah branches of the 
Upper Ganges Canal. The Irrigation department has done 
much to improve the drainage. In 1898-9 the ansi under 
cultivation was 274 square miles, of which 27 J were irrigated. 
Wells supply more than double the area served by canals. 

Kasganj Tahsil. — Northern tafatl of Etah District, United 
Provinces, comprising the pargatm of Ulai, Bilratn, Pachlana, 
Soron, Sidhpura, Sahawor-Karsana, and Fai?.pur-Badari5, ancl 
lying between 27° 33' and 28 c 2' N. and 78° 29' and 7& 0 59' 
E., with an area of 492 square miles. Population increased 
from 191,625 in 1891 to 265,716 in 190T, There are 46S 
villages and six towns, the largest of which arc IvasgaWj (popu- 
lation, 19,686), the iaksll head-quarters, Soron (12,175), and 
Sahawar, (5,079). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,91,000, and for cesses Rs. 44,000. The new settle- 
ment will raise the demand for revenue to Rs. 3,26,000, and 
for cesses to Rs. 53,000. The density Of population, 539 
persons per square mile, is above the District average. Popu- 
lation increased by nearly 28 per cent, between 1891 and 1900, 
a higher rate of increase than in any other tafatl In the United 
Provinces. The t a fall is bounded on the north-east by the 
Ganges and on the south-west by the Kali NndL It thus lies 
entirely in the tarai and in the central doab, which are the 
most precarious tracts in the District. Heavy rain in 1884-6 
led to extensive waterlogging, and the land which fell out of 
cultivation was overgrown with faint {Bacchant m tfontanam). 
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Extensive reductions of revenue were made* and, to prevent 
further deterioration, the drainage was improved. The Burhi- 
gang«1, which lies below the old high bank on the southern 
edge of the farm', has been deepened and straightened. In 
1S9S-9 the area under cultivation was 347 square miles, of 
which roS were irrigated. The tarai is so moist that irrigation 
is not usually required, and the upland area is served by 
the Lower Ganges Canal and its Fatehgarh branch. Wells 
supply about half the irrigated area. 

Allganj Tahsfl. — Eastern fahsll of Etali District^ United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Azamnagar, Bama, 
Patiiilt, and Nidhpur, and lying between 27 0 19 and 27 0 54' N. 
and 7S 0 52' and 79 0 17' E., with an area of 526 square miles. 
Population increased from 161,994 in 1891 to 205,560 in 1901. 
There arc 379 villages and six towns, the largest of which is 
AlTcajtj (population, 5,835), the fahsll head-quarters. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,11,000, and for 
cesses Its. 38,000. The new settlement has raised the demand 
for revenue to Rs. 2,29,000. The density of population, 391 
persons per square mile, is the lowest in the District. The 
Ganges forms the northern boundary and the Kali Nadi the 
southern, and the fahsll thus lies entirely in the most precarious 
tract in the District. Bordering on the Ganges is a low area of 
alluvial land, stretching up to the old high bank of the river, 
below which the Bfirhiganga, which has been deepened and 
straightened, indicates the old bed. The banks of the Ganges 
and Kfili Nadi are both marked by sandy ridges, and where the 
rivers approach each other the light soil almost meets. In the 
east is found a considerable area of rich loam. Heavy rain 
causes the whole taksil to deteriorate, and reductions of revenue 
were made between 1891 and 1893. In 1S98-9 the area under 
cultivation was 287 square miles, of which 85 were irrigated. 
The Ganges tarai does not require irrigation as a rule ; but 
the upland portion is served by the Fatehgarh branch of the 
Lower Ganges Canal. Wells supply about two-thirds of the 
irrigated area. 

Jalesar Tahsil.— South-western ialml of Etah District, 
United Provinces, coulerminous with the pargana of the same 
name, lying between 27 0 18' and 27 0 35' N. and 78° 11' 
and 7S 0 31' E., with an area of 227 square miles. Population 
increased from 121,030 in 1891 to 133,399 in 1901. There are 
156 villages and two towns, Including Jalesar (population, 
14,348), the fahsll head-quarters. The demand for land reve- 
nue in 1903-4 was Rs, 2,76,000, and for cesses Rs. 45,000 ; 
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but under the new settlement these figures will be raised to 
Rs. a, 38,000 and Rs. 47,000. The density of population,' 588 
persons per square mile, is the highest in the District. The 
tahsi! forms nn almost unbroken plain. The Rind or Arind 
touches the north-east comer; but the chief river is the 
Sengar, known in this part of its course also as the Isan. 
Irrigation is provided by means of the Etawnh branch of the 
Upper Ganges Canal. The iahui is generally fertile, but is 
crossed by a line of sandhills, and is interspersed with patches 
of barren soil or mar and marshes. The drainage has recently 
been improved. In 1898-9 the area under cultivation was 148 
square miles, of which 87 were irrigated. The canal serves 
more than a third of the irrigated area, and wells supply 
most of the remainder. In dry seasons the Sengar or Isan is 
largely used as a source of irrigation. 

Awa Estate. — A large estate situated in the Districts of 
Etah, AlTgarb, Mainpuri, Agra, and Muttra, United Provinces, 
with an area of 265 square miles. The land revenue payable 
to Government in 1903-4 was 3-3 lakhs, and cesses amounted 
to Rs. 51,000; the rent-roll was 7-3 lakhs. A small area in 
Muttra is revenue-free. The family annals commence in the 
early part of the eighteenth century’, when Chaturblmj, a Jadon 
Rajput, migrated from Chhata in Muttra District to Jalesnr, 
and was employed as physician by the local governor. His 
son, Bijai Singh, obtained a small military command ; and the 
family gained local influence by assisting the zamhtdars of 
adjacent villages, who were involved in pecuniary difficulties. 
Bnkht Singh, son of Bijai Singh, was for a time in the service 
of Jawahir Singh, Raja of Bhnratpur, and obtained a number of 
villages, the profits from which enabled him to enlist a troop 
of marauding hie walls. The Marat hits allowed him to build 
a fort at Awa, During the Manilla Wars the head of the family 
aided Lord Lake, and in 1803 was confirmed in the estate he 
held. When the Mutiny broke out in 1857 the District officer 
made over the pargana of Jalesar to the Rilja, and requested 
him to show his loyally by maintaining Government authority. 
The confidence was well repaid; the R 5 ja raised troops, 
attacked the insurgent villages, collected the revenue, and 
remitted it to Agra, The present Raja, Bahvnnt Singh, C.I.E., 
who was for same time a member of the Legislative Council of 
the United Provinces, takes a keen interest in the management 
of his estate. Jalesar is the principal town in the estate, and 
a cotton gin and press, with the latest machinery’, have recently 
been opened here. The Raja’s residence is at Awa, a small 
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place in Etah District^ 14 miles from Etah town, on a 
metalled load, with a population (1901) of 3,823. The fort, 
situated dose to the town, is a formidable stronghold, built of 
mud and brick, and surrounded by a deep moat nearly a mile 
in drcumference. Awa is administered under Act XX of 
1856, with an income of about Rs. 900. The town contains 
a dispensary maintained by the Riija, and a saltpetre refinery is 
situated dose by. A primary school has about too pupils. 

Aliganj Town, — Head-quarters of the taJiAl of the same 
name in Etah District, United Provinces, situated in 27 0 29' N. 
and 79 0 n' E., 34 miles east of Etah on the road to Farrukh- 
abad. Population (1901), 5,835. It was founded by Yakut 
Khan, a eunuch in the employ of the Nawab of Farrukhabad, 
who was killed in 1748 in battle with the Rohillas, and is buried 
here. The shops are chiefly of mud, but there are a few large 
brick-built houses, the residences of the wealthier traders. 
Aliganj contains a tahsffi and dispensary. It was for some 
years a munidpality, but is now administered under Act 
XX of 1856 with an income of about Rs. 1,500. There is 
a small trade in the collection of grain and cotton, which are 
exported from Thana-Daryaoganj station on the Cawnpore- 
Achhnera Railway, 9 miles away. The town school has 140 
pupils. 

Etah Town. — Head-quarters of the District and tahsll of 
the same name, United Provinces, situated in 27 0 34' N. and 
78° 41' E., on the grand trunk road, 19 miles from the 
Kasganj station on the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway. Popula- 
tion (1901), 8,796. The town is said to have been founded in 
the fourteenth century by Sangram Singh, a Chauhan Rajput 
descended from Prithwl Raj of Delhi. His descendants occu- 
pied the surrounding territory until the Mutiny, when Raja 
Damar Singh rebelled. Etah derives its importance chiefly 
from the presence of the civil station, removed here from 
Patiall in 1856 on account of its more central position. The 
principal market-place, Mayneganj, which has been recently 
improved and enlarged and is the property of the municipality, 
perpetuates tire name of Mr. F. 0 . Mayne, C.B., a former 
Collector. Westward lies the new town with the principal 
public buildings, a fine temple, school, municipal hall, iahstli, 
dispensary and hospital, and the District offices. The site is 
low and was formerly subject to floods ; but a cutting to the 
Ison river, effected by Mr. Mayne, partially remedied this evil, 
and an effective drainage scheme has been undertaken by the 
munidpality, through the Canal department. The American 
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Methodist and Presbyterian Missions are both represented. 
Etah has been a municipality since 1865. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 12,500, In 1903-4 the income was R$. 21,000, chiefly 
from octroi (Rs, 14,000)] and the expenditure was Rs. 23,000. 
There is a good deal of road traffic through the town, and 
eight commodious surah provide for this. The takst/i 
school has about 200 pupils, and the municipality maintains 
one school and aids nine others with 340 pupils. 

Jalesar Town.— Head-quarters of the iaksil of the same 
name in Etah District, United Provinces, situated in 27 0 28' N„ 
and yS° 19' E., on the road from Muttra to Etah town, SI miles 
from the Jalesar Road station on the East Indian Railway. 
Population {1901), 14,348. The town consists of two parts, 
the fort and the lower town. The fort is said to have been 
erected by a Ranii of Mewar in the fifteenth century; but 
nothing remains of the buildings except a mound on which 
the tabs} If, mutuifi, police station, and municipal hall now 
stand. The lower town is a collection of narrow streets and 
lanes, the drainage of which was very defective, but the muni- 
cipality has completed an effective drainage scheme, through 
the Canal department. The streets aTe well paved and there 
is a dispensary. Jalesar has been a municipality since 1866. 
During the ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure 
averaged Rs. 10,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs, 14,000, 
Chiefly from octroi (Rs. 11,000); and the expenditure was 
Rs. 13,000. There is not much trade; but cotton cloth, glass 
bangles, and pewter ornaments are made, and the largest 
saltpetre factojy in the District is situated here. The Raja of 
Aw a has opened a cotton gin, which employed 125 hands 
in 1903. A tahsli school has about 430 pupils, and the 
municipality maintains two schools and aids six others with 
a total attendance of 331. 

Kasganj Town. — Head-quarters of the iahsTl of the same 
name in Etah District, United Provinces, situated in 27° 48' N. 
and 78° 39' E., on the Cawnpore-Achhnerii Railway, and also 
on the Toad from Muttra to Bareilly. A short branch railway 
connects Kasganj with Soron - near the Ganges, and an exten- 
sion to Bareilly is under construction. This is the chief trade 
centre of the District, and population is increasing; (2891) 
16,030, (1901) 19,686. The town is said to hare been founded 
by Yakut Khan, a eunuch in the service of Muhammad Khan, 
Nuwab of Farnikhabad. It afterwards came into the hands 
of Colonel James Gardner, who was in the employ of the 
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Marathas, and later in British service. He raised a regiment, 
now known as Gardner’s Horse, and acquired a large property 
which was dissipated by his descendants. Part of the property 
fell into the hands of Dilsukh Rai, once an agent to the 
Gardner family, and one of his descendants has built a mag- 
nificent residence near the town, Kasganj stands on an 
elevated site, its drainage flowing towards the Kali Nadi, 
which runs about a mile south-east of the town. A new 
drainage scheme has recently been completed. The town con- 
tains two fine bazars crossing each other at right angles. 
At the junction a fine octagonal building, consisting of shops, 
forms a suitable centre to the town. The chief public 
buildings are the town hall, dispensary, tahslll y and mtmsift. 
There are also branches of the Church Missionary Society and 
the American Methodist Mission. Close to the railway station 
is a considerable colony of railway employes. The town was 
constituted a municipality in 1S68. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 15,000. 
In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 22,000, chiefly derived from 
octroi (Rs. 16,000) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 23,000. 
Kasganj is becoming an important centre for the collection 
and distribution of country' produce, especially grain, sugar, 
and cotton. Sugar-refining is a growing industry, and there 
Were two cotton gins and a cotton press which employed 78S ' 
hands in rgo3, while another ginning factory was opened in 
1904. The town school has about 190 pupils, and 16 
other schools aided by the municipality have 420 pupils. 

Maralira (orMarhara). — Town in the District and tabs'll of 
Etah, United Provinces, situated in 2 f 44' N. and 7S 0 35' E., 
on the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway. Population (1901), 8,622. 
The Musalman residents, who form more than half the total 
population, have great influence throughout the District. The 
name is said to be derived from the mythical destruction of 
a former village ( tttdr , ‘killing’ and Ziara, ‘green/ i.c. jungle). 
During Akbar’s reign the town was the head-quarters of a 
da slur. In the eighteenth century it belonged to the Saiyids 
of Barha in Muzaffarnagar, and then passed to the Nawabs of 
Farrukhabiid and of Oudh. The town is scattered and of 
poor appearance, but contains the ruins of two seventeenth- 
century tombs, and another tomb and a beautiful mosque built 
in 1729 and 1732 respectively. There is also a dispensary. 
Matahra was a municipality from 1872 to 1904, with an income 
and expenditure of about Rs. 5,000, chiefly derived from octroi. 
It has now been constituted a * notified area/ and octroi has 
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been abolished. The trade is entirety local, but glass bangles 
are made. MSrahra contains four school* with roo pupils, and 
a small branch of the Aligarh College. 

Sabawar.— Town in the Kasganj tahsll of Etah District, 
United Provinces, shunted in 27° 48' N. itnd 78“ 51'* E, near 
the Gaucshpur station on the Cnwnpore-Achhneri Railway. 
Population (1901), 5,079. The town was founded by Raja 
Naurang Deo, ,1 Chauhan Rajput, who called it Naurangtibad 
after bis own name. On being attacked by the Musalinfms, 
the Raja. fled to Sirhpura, and the inhabitants who remained 
were forcibly converted to Islam. Shortly afterwards Naurang, 
assisted by the Raja and the people of Sirhpura, expelled 
the Musalmans, and changed the name to Saha war. The town 
is administered under Act XX of rSjG, with an income of 
about Rs. 700. There is very little trade. The primary' 
school has about 80 pupils. 

Soron. — Town in the Kasganj iahiil of Elah District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 54' N. and 7s 0 45’ E., on 
the Bfirhiganga, an old bed of the Ganges. It is the junction 
of a branch of the Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway from KSsganj 
with a branch of the Rohilkhand and Kumaon Railway which 
passes through Budaun to Bareilly. Population (1901), 12,174. 
Soron is a place of considerable antiquity. According to tradi- 
tion it was known as Ukala-kshelra, but after the destruction of 
the demon, Hiranya Knsynpa, by Vishnu, in his boar incarnation, 
the name was changed to SOkava-kshetra (Sfikar or r wild boar ’). 
A mound, known as the kite or fori, marks the site of the 
ancient town. A temple dedicated to Sila and Rama, and 
the tomb of a Muhammadan saint. Shaikh Jam.il, stand on the 
mound ; but large antique bricks strew the ground on all sides, 
and the foundations of walls may be traced throughout The 
temple was destroyed during the fanatical reign of Aurangzeb, 
but restored towards the close of the last century by a wealthy 
Bania, who built up the vacant interstices between the pillars 
with plain white-washed walls. The architectural features of 
the pillars resemble those of the quadrangle near the Kutb 
Minar at Delhi. Numerous inscriptions by pilgrims in the 
temple bear dale from a.d. 1169* downward. Soron lies on 
the old route from the foot of the hills to Hathras and Agra, 
and has some pretensions as a trading mart ; but it is chiefly 
important fox its religious associations and as the scene of 
frequent pilgrim fairs. Up to the seventeenth century die 
Ganges flowed in the channel now known as the Bfirhiganga ; 

1 A. Cimmncliam, Anhatologieal Survey A'e/iirf), vet. 1, p. 3 67. 
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and devout Hindus, after visiting Muttra, come on to Soron to 
bathe in the latter, which here forms a considerable pool, lined 
with handsome temples and ghats. The pool is now fed by 
an irrigation channel. The most important bathing, however, 
takes place in the Ganges itself, 4 miles north of Soron. The 
road to Budaun crosses the Burhiganga by a fine stone bridge. 
There are many substantial houses and fifty or sixty temples 
shaded by fine plpal trees, and thirty large dharmsalas or 
resthouses for pilgrims, some of these, exquisitely carved in 
Agra stone, attest the wealth and piety of pilgrims from the 
Native States of Gwalior and Bharatpur. The town also 
contains a dispensary, a municipal hall, and a branch of the 
Church Missionary Society. Soron has been a municipality 
since 1868. During the ten years ending 1901 the income and 
expenditure averaged Rs. 10,000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. 15,000, chiefly derived from octroi (Rs. 8,000); and the 
expenditure was Rs. 20,000. The trade is largely devoted to 
supplying the wants of the pilgrims ; but sugar-refining is 
increasing in importance, and a great deal of cotton yarn is 
spun here as a hand industry. The municipality supports two 
schools and aids two others with a total attendance of 243 
pupils. 


V,I% 1. 
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Bareilly Division.— North central Division of the United 
Provinces, lying below the Himalayas and between 27° 35' and 
29" 5S' N. and 7S°and 8o° 27' E. It is bounded on the 
north by the sub-Himalayan tract of the Kumaun Division and 
by Nepal ; on the west and south by the Ganges, which divides 
it from the Meerut and Agra Divisions ; and on the east by 
the Lucknow Division of Oucih. The Rampur State forms 
a wedge of territory between the Districts of MorSdabnd and 
Bareilly, and political control is exercised by the Commissioner 
of this Division, whose head-quarters are at Bareilly city. Popu- 
lation decreased between 1872 and 1SS1, but has increased con- 
siderably since. The numbers at the four enumerations were as 
follows: (1872) 5,252,325, (iSSr) 5,122,557, (1S91) 5,344.054, 
and (1901) 5,479,688. The total area is 10,720 square miles, 
and the density of population 511 persons per square mile, 
compared with 445 for the Provinces as a whole. The Division 
is the sixth largest in area and the sixth in population in the 
United Provinces. In 1901 Hindus formed nearly 75 percent, 
of the total, and Musalru 5 ns 24 per cent., while the other 
religions most largely represented were Christians (24,459, of 
whom 21,421 were natives), Aryas (14,993), Sikhs (3,334), 
and Jains (2,016), The Division includes six Districts, as 
shown below :• — 



A tea in square 
fuiits, ( 

Population, 

1 got. 

Land rrrrnne and 
cesv-i for 190,-4, 
in fnoimnds 
of rupees. 

Bareilly . 

1,580 

1,090,117 

17,47 

Bijnor 

1.791 

779,951 

16,63 

Budarin , . , 

1,987 

11035.753 

14,98 

MoradubSd 

*,*85 

1.191,933 

17.33 

Shiilijahanpur « 

1,727 

911,535 

13,40 

Kltblilt . 

»iS 5 ° 

470,339 

8,39 

Total 

10,720 

5,473,1188 

88,25 


The northern portions of each of these Districts, except 
Budaun, teach to the damp submontane area called the tarm$ 
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and the Division generally is a fertile tract, especially noted for 
the production of sugar-cane. There are 65 towns and 11,403 
villages. The largest towns are Bareilly (131,008 with can- 
tonments), Shahjahanpur (76,458 with cantonments), Morad- 
ABAT) (75,128), AMROHA (40,077), SAMBHAL (39,715), BUDAUN 
(39.03*), PTiIbhit (33,490), ChandausI (25,711), and Nagina 
(21,412). The chief places of commercial importance are 
Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, Moradabad, Pllibhlt, ChandauST, and 
Tilhar. Sugar and grain are dealt with also in many smaller 
places. Although ancient sites occur in many parts of the 
Division, Ramnagar is the only one which has been even 
partially explored. Budaun and Sambhal were early seats or 
Muhammadan governors ; and Bareilly, PIlibhIx, Rampur, 
and Aonla were important centres during the Rohilta rule in 
the eighteenth century. (See Rohilkhand.) 

Bareilly District ( Bareli ). — District in the Bareilly or Boun- 
Rohilkhand Division, United Provinces, lying between 28° 1' ^ aT ' es > con ' 
and 28 54 N. and 78 58' and 79 47 E., with an area and river 
of 1,580 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Naim system. 
Tal ; on the east by PilJbhTt and Shahjahanpur ; on the 
south by Shahjahanpur and Budaun; and on the west by 
Budaun and the State of Rampur. The District of Bareilly, 
though lying not far from the outer ranges of the Himalayas, is 
a gently sloping plain, with no greater variety of surface than is 
caused by the shifting channels of its numerous streams. Water 
lies almost everywhere near the surface, giving it a verdure that 
recalls the rice-fields of Bengal. The most prominent physical 
feature is the Ramganga River, which traverses the south- 
western portion. Its channel hns a well-defined bank at first 
on the south, and later on the north ; but except where the 
stream is thus confined, the khddar or lowland merges imper- 
ceptibly into the upland, and the river varies its course capri- 
ciously through a valley 4 or 5 miles wide, occasionally wander- 
ing to a still greater distance. North of the Ramgangd are 
numerous streams running south to meet that river. The chief 
of these (from west to east) are the Dojora, which receives the 
Kichha or West Babgul, the Deoranian, the NakatiS, and the 
East Bahgul, which receives the Pangaill. The Deoha forms 
the eastern boundary for some distance. The gentle slope of 
the country makes it possible to use these rivers for irrigation 
in the upper part of their courses. Lower down, and more 
especially in the east of the District, they flow below the 
general level and are divided by elevated watersheds of sandy 
plains. 

l i 2 
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The District exposes nothing but alluvium, in. which even , 
hetnitar, or calcareous limestone, is scarce. 

The flora resembles that of the Gangetic plain generally. In 
the north a few forest trees are found, the scntal or cotton tree 
{Bombax imlahariam ) towering above all others. The rest of 
the District is dotted with fine groves or mangoes, while the 
jamtiit {Eugenia Jainbofotia\ sfiis/tm (Da/ber/pa Stow), tama- 
rind, and various figs {Ficus glomerata, rdigiosa, itifatoria, and 
ituiicd ) are common. Groves and villages arc often surrounded 
by bamboos, which flourish luxuriantly. The area under trees, 
which is increasing, amounts to about 32 square miles. 

Leopards arc frequently found in the north of the District, 
and wolves are common in the east Antelope are seen in 
some localities, and pdrha or hog deer haunt the beds of 
rivers. The ordinary game-birds are found' abundantly, and 
fish are plentiful. Snakes are also very numerous. 

The climate of the District is largely influenced by its proxi- 
mity to the hills, Bareilly dty and all the northern fnrgttnas 
lying within the limits of the heavier storms. The rainy 
season begins earlier and continues later than in the south, 
and the cold season lasts longer. The north of the District 
is unhealthy, on account of excessive moisture and bad drink- 
ing-Avater. The mean temperature varies from 54 0 to 6o° in 
January, and from 85° to 93 0 in May, the hottest month. 

The annual rainfall in the Avhole District averages nearly 
44 inches : but while the south-west receives only 39, the fall 
amounts to nearly 47 inches in the north and exceeds 4S in 
the north-east. Fluctuations from year to year are consider- 
able ; in 18S3 less than 19 inches was received, and in 1894 
nearly 65 inches. 

Before the Christian era the District was included in the 
kingdom of Northern Panchala ; and the names are known, 
from coins found at Ramnaoats, of a number or kings who 
probably reigned in the second century b.c. These kings were 
connected by marriage with a dynasty ruling in the south of 
AUfthiibiid, and it lias been suggested they were the Sunga kings 
of the PurSnas 1 . A kingdom called Abiclihaltra, in or near 
this District, was visited by Hiuen Tstang in the seventh 
century a.d., and is described as flanked by mountain crags. 

It produced Avheal and contained many woods and fountains, 
and the climate was soft and agreeable. 

In the early Muhammadan period the tract norv known as 

'Journal, Asiatic Society of JSrngal, i£p7, p. 303; A, Cnjimngban), 
Coins of Ancient TnJia. 
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Rohilkhand was called Katehr, and the Rajputs who inhabited 
it gave continual trouble. Shahab-ud-dln, or his general Kutb- 
ud-dln, captured Eangarh in Budaun District about the year 
1 r 94 j but nothing more is heard of the Muhammadans in this 
neighbourhood till Mahmud II made his way along the foot of 
the hills to the Ramganga in 1252. Fourteen years later, Bal- 
ban, who succeeded him, marched to Kampil, put all the Hindus 
to the sword, and utterly crushed the Katehiiyas, who had 
hitherto lived by violence and plunder. In 1290 Sultan Firoz 
invaded Katehr again, and brought the country into final sub- 
jection to Musalman rule, which was not afterwards disputed 
except by the usual local revolts, Under the various dynasties 
which preceded the Mughal empire, the history of Katehr con- 
sists of the common events which make up the annals of that 
period : constant attempts at independence on the part of the 
district governors, followed by barbarous suppressions on the 
part of the central authority. The city of Bareilly itself was 
founded in 1527 by Bas Deo and Bare! Deo, from the latter of 
whom it takes its name. It was, however, of small importance 
till the reign of Shah Jahan, when it took the place of Budaun. 
In 1628 Ah Kuli IChan was governor of Bareilly, which had 
grown into a considerable place. In 1657 Raja Makrand Rai 
founded the new city of Bareilly, cut down the forest to the 
west of the old town, and expelled all the Katehiiyas from the 
neighbourhood. A succession of regular governors followed 
during the palmy days of the great Mughal emperors ; but after 
the death of Aurangzeb, in 1707, when the unwieldy organiza- 
tion began to break asunder, the Hindus of Bareilly threw off 
the imperial yoke, refused their tribute, and commenced a series 
of anarchic quarrels among themselves for supremacy. 

Their dissensions only afforded an opportunity for the rise of 
a new Muhammadan power. All Muhammad Khan, a leader 
of Rohilla Pathans, defeated the governors of Bareilly and 
Moradabad, and made himself supreme throughout the whole 
Katehr region. In 1744 the Rohilla chieftain conquered 
Kumaun right up to Almora j but two years later the emperor 
Muhammad Shah marched against him, and All Muhammad 
was taken a prisoner to Delhi. However, the empire was too 
much in need of vigorous generals to make his captivity a long 
one, and in 1748 he was restored to his old post in Katehr. 
Next year he died, and a mausoleum at Aonla, in this District, 
still marks his burial-place. Hafiz Rahmat Khan, guardian to 
his sons, succeeded to the governorship of Rohilkhand, in spite 
of the crafty designs of Safdat Jang of Oudh, who dispatched 
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the Na\v3b of Fnrrukhabad against him without effect. Hafiz 
Rnhmflt KhSn defeated and slew the Nawfib, after which he 
matched northward and conquered PillbhTt and the Tarai. 
The Ouilh Wazlr, Safdar Jang, plundered the property of the 
Farrukhabad Nawab after his death, and this led to a union of 
the Rohilla Afghans with those of Famikhab&d. Ahmad Khan 
of Farrukh3bad defeated Nawal Rai, the deputy of Sat'd ar Jang, 
besieged Allahabad, and look part of Oudh ; but the Wajffr 
called in the aid of the MaralbSs, and with them defeated 
Ahmad Kli5n and the Rohillas at Fatehgurh and at Bisault, 
near Aon] a. He then besieged them for four months at the 
foot of the hills ; but owing to the invasion of Ahmad Shah 
Durrani terms were arranged, and Rahmai Kh3n became the 
Je fxcio ruler of Rohilkhand. 

After the accession of Shujl-ud-daula as Nawab of Oudh, 
Rahmat Khan joined the imperial troops in their attack upon 
that prince, but the Nawab bought them off with a subsidy 
of 5 lakhs. Rahmat Khan took advantage of tlie victory at 
Panlpnt in 1761 to make himself master of Et5\v;ih, and during 
the eventful yews in. which Shuja-ud-daula was engaged in 
his struggle with the British power, he continually strengthened 
himself by fortifying his towns and founding new strongholds. 
In 1770 Najlb-ud-daula advanced with the Maratha army under 
Sindhia and Holkar, defeated Rahmat Khan, and forced the 
Rohillas to ask the aid of the Wazfr. Shuja-ud-daula became 
surety for a bond of 40 lakhs, by winch the MatathSs were 
induced to evacuate Roliilklmnd. This bond the Rohillas 
were unable to meet, whereupon Sbuja-ud-daula, after getting 
rid of the Marathas, attacked Rohilkhand with the help of a 
British force lent by Warren Hastings, and subjugated it by 
a desolating war, Rahmat Khan was slaio, but Faiz-ullah, the 
son or Ali Muhammad, escaped lo the north-west and became 
the leader of the Rohillas. After many negotiations he effected 
a treaty with Shuja-ud-daula in 1774, by which he accepted nine 
ptirgmm worth 15 lakhs a year, giving up all the remainder of 
Rohilkhand to the Wazlr (see Ram run State). Sandal Alf was 
appointed governor of Bareilly under the Oudh government. 
In 1794 a revolution in Rnmpur State led to the dispatch of 
British troops/ who fought the insurgents at Bhitaura or Fateh- 
ganj (West), where an obelisk still commemorates the slain. 
The District remained in the hands of the Wazlr until 4 801, 
when Rohilkhand, with Allahabad and Kora, was ceded to the 
British in lieu of tribute. Mr. Henry Wellesley, brother of the 
Govcmor-G cneral, was appointed President of the Board of 
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Commissioners sitting at Bareilly, and afterwards at Farrukh- 
abad. In 1805 Amir Kh 5 n, the Pindaii, made an inroad 
into Rohilkhand, but was driven off. Disturbances occurred 
in 1816, in 1837, and in 1842 ; but the peace of the District 
was not seriously endangered until the Mutiny of 1857. 

In that year the troops at Bareilly rose on May 31. The 
European officers, except three, escaped to NainI Tal; and 
Khan Bahadur, Hafiz Rahmat Khan's grandson, was proclaimed 
Nawab NSzim of Rohilkhand. On June 11 the mutinous 
soldiery went off to Delhi, and Khan Bahadur organized a 
government in July. Three expeditions attempted to attack 
Nairn Tal, but without success. In September came news of 
the fall of Delhi. Walldad Khan, the rebel leader in Buland- 
shahr, and the Nawab of Fatehgarh then took refuge at Bareilly. 

A fourth expedition against NainI T£l met with no greater 
success than the earlier attempts. On March 25, 1858, the 
Nana Sahib arrived at Bareilly on his flight from Oudh, and 
remained till the end of April j but the rebellion at Bareilly had 
been a revival of Muhammadan rule, and when the commander- 
in-chief marched on Jalalabad, the Nana Sahib fled back again 
into Oudh. On the fall of Lucknow, Ffroz Shah retired to 
Bareilly, and took Moradabad on April 22, but was compelled 
to give it up at once. The Nawab of Najibabad, leader of 
the Bijnor rebels, joined him in the city, so that the principal 
insurgents were congregated together in Bareilly when the 
English army arrived on May 5. The city was taken on 
May 7, and all the chiefs fled with Khan Bahadur into Oudh. 

Ahichbattra or Ramnagar is the only one of many ancient Arebaeo- 
mounds in the District which has been explored. It yielded logjr ’ 
numerous coins and some Buddhist sculptures. It is still 
a sacred place of the Jains. The period of Rohilla Tule has 
left few buildings of importance j but some tombs and mosques 
are standing at Aonla and Bareilly. 

There are 12 towns and 1,924 villages. Population has The 
risen steadily during the last thirty years. The numbers at the P eo P le - 
four enumerations were as follows : (1872) 1,0x5,041, (i88r) 

030,93 d, (1891) 1,040,949, and (1901) 1,090,117. The 
District is divided into six tahsils — FarIdpur, Bareilly, 

Aonla, MIrganj, Baheri, and Nawabganj — the head- 
quarters of each being at a place of the same name. The 
principal towns are the municipality of Bareilly and Aonla. 

The table .on the next page gives the chief statistics of area 
and population in 1901. 

Hindus form 75 per cent, of the total and Musalmans 
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24 per cent., while Christians tuitnber 7,148 and Atyns r.CsS. 
The density is much higher than the Provincial average, and 
the rate of increase between 1891 and 1901 was larger than 
in most parts of the United Provinces. More than 99 per 
cent, of the population speak "Western Hindi, the ordinary 
dialect being Bra). 
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Cn-to ,-mJ The most numeious Hindu caste is that of Chamars (leather- 
occupa- workers and cultivators), roo.ooo. Other castes numerically 
U,H strong in this District are: K.nrmTs (agriculturists), 94,000; 
Muroos (market-gardeners), 73,000 ; Kisttns (cultivators), 
67,000 ; and Kahflrs (cultivators and water-carriers), 56,000. 
Brahmans number 4S,aoo and Rajputs 38,000, Ahnrg, who 
are found only in Rohillckand, but are closely allied to the 
Ahirs of the rest of the Provinces, number 46,000, Dnleras 
(1,724), who are nominally basket-makers but in reality thieves, 
are not found outside this District. Among Muhammadans, 
Shaikhs number 54,000; JulahOs (weavers), 41,000; and 
l’athfins, 41,000. The MewZUTs, who number 9,000, citnie 
fiom Mew at in the eighteenth century, owing to famine, 
Banjaras, who were formerly sutlers and are still grain-carriers, 
have now settled down as agriculturists, chiefly in the submon- 
tane Districts, and number 9,000 here. About 66 per cent of 
the population are supported by agriculture, 6 per cent, by 
personal sendees, and 4 per cent, by general labour. Cotton- 
weaving by hand supports 3-5 per cent. Rajputs, Pathans, 
Brahmans, Kayasths, and Banins are the largest landholders. 
RuimTs occupy nearly a quarter of the total area as cultiva- 
tors, while Ahars, Kisans, and Brahmans each cultivate about 
7 or 8 per cent. 

Christina There were 4,600 native Christians in 1901, of whom 
nb 0fir> * 41488 were Methodists. The American Methodist Episcopal 
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Mission was opened here in 1859, and has’ ten stations in the 
District, besides a theological college at Bareilly city. 

The north of the District contains a damp unhealthy tract, General 
where rent rates are low and population is sparse, while cultiva- 
tion depends largely on the season. The central portion is <iitions? n " 
extremely fertile, consisting chiefly of loam, with a considerable 
proportion of clay in the MTrganj and Nawabganj tafisils. In 
the south, watersheds of sandy soil divide the rivers ; but these 
sandy strips are regularly cultivated in the Bareilly and Aonla 
fa/tsi/s, while in Farldpur much of the light soil is very poor and 
liable to be thrown out of cultivation, after heavy rain. The 
alluvial strip along the Ramganga is generally rich, but is 
occasionally ruined by a deposit of sand. Excluding garden 
cultivation, manure is applied only when the turn comes round 
for sugar-cane to be grown, at intervals of from 3 to 8 years. 

The tenures are those common to the United Provinces, chief 
Zamiiidari or joint samlndari tenures prevail in 5,547 mahals, agricul- 
503 are perfect or imperfect patfidiiri, and 36 are bhuiyachara. t^iLson'd 
The District is thus chiefly held by large proprietors. The principal 
main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown below, in cro P s - 
square miles ; — 


Tahiti. 

Total. 

Cultivated. 

Irrigated. 

Cultivable 

waste. 

Faridpur . 

*49 

196 

34 

19 

Bareilly . . 

310 

340 

S° 

30 

Aonla . . , 

30C 

240 

56 

*7 

MIrganj . , , 

149 

III 


H 

Bahcrl 

3+5 

*58 

44 

3i 

Nawabganj 

22t 

178 

55 

12 

Total 

1,580 

V 2 3 

*56 

m 


The principal food-crops, with their areas in square miles in 
1903-4, are: rice (237), wheat (368), gram (201), bajra (r66), 
and maize (115). Sugar-cane covers 7T square miles, and is 
one of the most important products ; while poppy (23), oilseeds 
(27), cotton (13), and raw-hemp (10), are also valuable crops. 

The total cultivated area has not varied much during the Improvc- 
last thirty years ; but there has been a permanent increase to “ 
the west of Aonla and north of Farldpur tahftls, which is turol 
counterbalanced by a temporary decrease in the north of the P Iactice ' 
District owing to vicissitudes of the seasons. The principal 
changes in cultivation have been directed towards the sub- 
stitution of more valuable crops for inferior staples. The 
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Irrigation. 


area under Mjra has decreased, while sugar-cane, rice, and 
irmize are more largely grown. Poppy has been reintroduced 
recently, and the area sown with it is increasing, A rise in 
die area producing barley and gram points to an iucreasc 
In the area double cropped. Very few loans are taken under 
the Land Improvement Loans Act; between 1890 and 1903 
the total amounted to Rs. 41,000, of which Rs. 38,000 was 
advanced in the famine year, 1896-7. Nearly lakhs was 
lent under the Agriculturists' Loans Act, of which Rs, 63,000 
was advanced in 1896-7. In good seasons the advances are 
small. 

The cattle used for agricultural purposes are chiefly bred 
in the District or imported from the neighbouring Submontane 
tracts, those bred in Pillbhlt being called fanmSr. These 
varieties are small but active, and suffice for the shallow 
ploughing in vogue. Stronger animals, used In the well-runs 
in the south-west of the District, are imported From west of the 
Jumna. Horse-breeding is confined to the Ramganga and 
Aril basins, where wide stretches of grass and in some places 
a species of Oxa/is resembling clover are found. Four horse 
and two donkey stallions are maintained by Government and 
by the District board, and two donkey stallions are kept on 
estates under the Court of Wards to encourage mule-breeding. 
There has, however, been little progress in either horse or 
mule-breeding. Sheep are not kept to any great extent. 

The soil of the District is generally moist, and in ordinary 
seasons there is very little demand for irrigation of the sprihg 
crops. In the north, where a regular supply of water is valued 
for rice and sugar-cane, the Rohilkhand canals are the main 
source. Elsewhere, wells, rivers, and jhth are used. I11 1903-4 
canals and wells supplied 76 and 75 square miles respectively, 
tanks or jhtls 5S, and other sources (chiefly rivers) 47. The 
canals are all small works and may be divided into two classes. 
Those drawn from the Rahgul, Kailas, Kichha, and Paha have 
permanent masonry head-works, with channels dug to definite 
sections, and are provided with subsidiary masonry works, 
regulators, &c., like the regular canals of the Donb. The 
others are small channels, into which water is turned from the 
rivers by earthen dams, renewed annually. Masonry wells arc 
not constructed for irrigation, except by the Court of Wards. 
In most parts of the District the wells are temporary excava- 
tions worked by pulley, or by a lever, as the spring-level is high ; 
but in some tracts to the south water is raised in a leathern 
bucket by a rope pulled by bullocks or by men. 
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Kankar or nodular limestone is comparatively scarce and Minerals, 
of poor quality. A little lime is made by burning the ooze 
formed of lacustrine shells. 

The most important industry of the District is sugar-refining. Arts and 
This is carried on after native methods, which are now being ™“ ufac '’ 
examined by the Agricultural department in the hope of 
eliminating waste. Coarse cotton cloth and cotton carpets 
or darts are woven largely, and Bareilly city is noted for the 
production of furniture. A little country glass is also manu- 
factured. The Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway workshops 
employed 81 hands in rgo3, and a brewery in connexion 
with that at Naint Tal is under construction. The indigo 
industry is declining. 

Grain and pulse, sugar, hides, hemp, and oilseeds are the Commerce, 
chief exports, while salt, piece-goods, metals, and stone and 
lime are imported. The grain is exported to Calcutta, while 
sugar is sent to the Punjab, Raj puts na, and Central India. 

Bareilly city and Aonla are the chief centres of trade. 

The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes Railways 
through the south of the District, with a branch from Bareilly and Ioad *' 
city through Aonla to Aligarh. The north is served by the 
Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway, which is the only route to 
the bill station of Naim Taj, and by a line through Pllibhit 
and Sitapur to Lucknow, which leaves the Rohilkhand and 
Kumaun Railway at Bhojupura, a few miles north of Bareilly 
city. Another metre-gauge line, recently opened, leads from 
Bareilly south-west through Budaun to Soron in Etah District. 

The total length of metalled roads is 139 miles, and of 
unmetalled roads 186 miles. Of the former, 125 miles are in 
charge of the Public Works department, but the cost of all but 
88 miles is met from Local funds. There are avenues of trees 
along 254 miles. The District is not well supplied with roads. 

Those which are metalled follow roughly the alignment of the 
railways, and there are no others, except the road from Aonla 
to Budaun, In the north communications are almost im- 
possible during the rains ; but the streams can easily be forded 
in the hot and cold seasons. 

Bareilly is not liable to severe famine, owing to the natural Famine, 
moisture of the soil and the rarity of so complete failure of the 
rains as occurs elsewhere. It is also well served by railways, 
and a considerable portion can be irrigated. Ample grazing- 
grounds for cattle are within easy reach. In 1803-4 distress 
was felt, and the spring crops were grazed by the cattle as no 
grain had formed. In 1819 and 1825-6 there was scarcity. 
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The famine of 1S37-S followed a succession of bad years, and 
its effects were felt, but not so Severely as in the Do5b. While 
famine raged elsewhere in 1 860-1, Bareilly suffered only' 
from slight scare it}', owing to the failure of the autumn crop, 1 
and relief works, which were opened for the first lime, 
alleviated distress. Relief works were also necessary in 
1868-9, 1877-8, and 1896-7, but the numbers attracted to 
them never rose very high. 

The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian 
Civil Service, and by four Deputy-Collectors recruited m India 
There is a tahsildar at the head-quaiters of each iafinL Thu 
E\ecutive Engineer of the Rohilkband division (Roads and 
Buildings) and the Executive Engineer of the Rohilkbnnd 
Canals are stationed at Bareilly. 

There are three regular District Munsifs and a Subordinate 
Judge, and the appointment of village Munsifs commenced 
recently. The District and Sessions Judge of Bareilly lm 
civil and criminal jurisdiction in both Bareilly and PIlIbhU 
Districts, Crime is very heavy, especially offences affecting 
life and grievous hurt Religious feeling runs high, and 
quarrels between Hindus and Muhammadans, accompanied by 
serious rioting, are not infrequent. The thieving caste of 
Dalcras has already been mentioned. Female infanticide is 
now very rarely Suspected, and in 1904. only 130 names re- 
mained on the registers of proclaimed families. 

Under the Rohillas proprietary rights did not exist, and 
villages wore farmed to the highest bidder. After annexation 
in 1801 Rohdkhand was divided into two Districts, Moradabad 
and Bareilly, The Shnhjahanpur District was formed in 
1S13-4 ; Budauu was carved out of both the original Districts 
in 1824 j the south of Naini T«U District was taken away in 
1B58, and sixty-four villages were given, as a reward for loyalty, 
to die Nawab of Ram pur, PUibhlt was made a separate 
District m 1879. In the early short-term settlements the 
Roliilla system of farming was maintained till 1812, when 
proprietary rights were conferred on persons who seemed best 
entitled to them. The demand then fixed was so high that 
heavy balances were frequent, and many estates were aban- 
doned. A more enlightened method of settlement based on 
a survey was commenced under Regulation VII of 1822, and 
the first regular settlement followed under Regulation IX of 
*833. Different methods were adopted by the officers who 
carried this out Some divided each village into circles accord- 
ing to soil and situation, while others classified villages accord- 
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ing to their general condition as a whole. Rent rates were 
sometimes assumed for the various soils, while in other cases 
general revenue rates were deduced from the collections in 
previous years. The revenue fixed amounted to i r lakhs on 
the present area. Another settlement was made in 1867-70, 
The rental ‘assets’ were calculated from rent rates selected after 
careful inquiry. A large area was grain-rented ; and the rent 
rates for this tract were selected after an examination of the 
reputed average share of the landlord, and after experiments 
in the out-tum of various crops, the average prices for twenty 
years being applied to ascertain the cash value. The result 
was an assessment of 13*5 lakhs ; but this was reduced by 
about Rs. 4,000 in 1874-6, owing to the assessment of too 
large an area in the north of the District, where cultivation 
fluctuates. The latest revision was carried out in 1898-1902. 
Cash rents were then found to be paid on about two-thirds of 
the total cultivated area, and the actual rent-roll formed the 
basis of assessment. Rents of occupancy tenants had remained 
for the most part unaltered since the previous settlement, and 
enhancements were given where they were inadequate. Grain 
rents, chiefly found in the north of the District, were largely 
commuted to cash rates. The demand fixed amounts to 
r s lakhs, representing 43 per cent, of the net ‘assets,’ and 
the incidence falls at Rs. r-7 per acre, varying from Rs. r-s to 
Rs. 2 in different parts. Collections on account of land revenue 
and total revenue have been, in thousands of rupees : — 



1880-3. 

1890-1. 

I900-X. 

1903-4- 

Land revenue 

I 3» , 4 

x*,93 

15.44 

14,94 

Total revenue 

16,67 

3°>45 

*5.13 

i6,ox 


There is one municipality, Bareilly, and ten towns are ad- Local self- 
ministered under Act XX of 1856. Outside of these, local 
affairs are managed by the District board, which has an income 
of 1.7 lakhs, chiefly from rates. In 1903-4 the expenditure 
on roads and buildings amounted to Rs. 63,000. 

There are 22 police stations and 19 outposts, all but one ofPolieeand 
the latter being in Bareilly city. The District Superintendent i aik ‘ 
of police has under him an assistant and 4 inspectors, besides 
a force of 112 subordinate officers and 587 men of the regular 
police, 374 municipal and town police, and 1,989 village and 
road chauhtdars. The Central jail, which has accommodation 
for more than 3,000 prisoners, contained a daily average of 
nearly 1,800 in 1903, while the District jail contained 7x5. 
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The latter was formerly used for convicts from Naim T 5 I and 
from FillbhTt, and is a central jail for female prisoners. 
Education. The District takes a medium place as regards the literacy of 
its inhabitants, of whom 2-7 percent. (4-7 males ando-6 females) 
can read and write. The number of public institutions increased 
from 143 in i88o-r to 154 in 1900-1, and the number of pupils 
from 5,033 to 6,675. In 1903-4 there were 196 such institu- 
tions, with 9,636 pupils, of whom 996 weie girls, besides 163 
private schools with 2,479 pupils. Of the total. 3 were man- 
aged by Government and 136 by the District and municipal 
boards, while 55 were aided. There is an Arts College at 
Bareilly city. Tn 1903-4 the total expenditure on education 
was a lakh, of which Rs. 53,000 was derived from Local and 
municipal funds, Rs. 23,000 from fees, and Rs. 12,000 from 
Provincial revenues. 

Hospitals There are 13 hospitals and dispensaries, with nccommo- 
anddu.- Nation f or *87 in-patients. In 1903 the number of cases 
treated was 1 u,ooo, of whom 3,068 were in-patients, and 2,8x5 
operations were perfoimed. The expenditure was Rs. 30,000, 
most of which was met from Local and municipal funds. There 
is a lunatic asylum at Bareilly city with about 400 inmates. 
Vaccina- In 1 903-4 the number of persons successfully vaccinated 
Uuu ' was 36,000, representing a proportion of 33 per 1,000 of the 
population. Vaccination is compulsoiy only in Bareilly city. 

[District Gazetteer (1879, under revision) ; S. H. Fremantle, 
Settlement Report (1903).] 

Faridpur Tahsll. — South eastern talail of Bareilly District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the parganu of the same 
name, lying between 28° i’ and 2S* 22' N. and 79* 23' and 79 0 
45 E., with nn area of 249 square miles. Population increased 
from 119,805 in 1891 to 128,861 in 1901. There are 314 vil- 
lages and two towns, including Faridpur (population, 6,635), 
the tahsil head-quarters. The demand foT Und revenue in 
r 9 ° 3~4 was Rs. t, 84, 000, and for cesses Rs. 30.00a The 
density of population, 518 persons per square mile, is the 
lowest in the District. On the south-west the Ramganga 
river divides the tahsU from Budaun, while the East Bahgul 
crosses it from north to south. Faridpur is the most unproduc- 
tive part of the District, consisting for the most part of plateaux* 
of light siliceous soil, undulating into gleaming sandy ridges, 
which sometimes present the appearance of low hills. In seasons 
of favourable rainfall such soil often produces a good autumn 
crop, but a scries of years of heavy rain throws it temporarily 
out of cultivation. The basins of the rivers are more fertile, 
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both naturally and because irrigation is easier. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was t $6 square miles, of which 34 were 
irrigated. Wells supply more than half the irrigated area, 
tanks or jhlls about a quarter, and rivers the remainder. 

Bareilly Tahsll. — Central tahsll of Bareilly District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with thopargarta of Karor or Bareilly, 
lying between aS° 13' and s8° 37' N. and 79 0 14' and 79 0 38' 
E., with an area of 310 square miles. Population increased 
from 298,482 in 1891 to 325,650 in 1901. There are 4x4 
villages and one town, Bareilly (population, 131,208), the Dis- 
trict and tahsll head-quarters. The demand for land revenue 
in 1903—4 was Rs. 2,71,000, and for cesses Rs. 48,000. The 
high density of population, 1,050 persons per square mile, is due 
to the inclusion of a large city. There is some poor soil, but 
the tract across which the RamgangS flows in a constantly vary- 
ing channel is generally fertile. Five smaller streams flow from 
north to south and are used for irrigation. Sugar-cane is the 
most valuable crop, and is largely grown, while sugar is refined 
at many places, especially in Bareilly city. In 1903-4 the 
area Under cultivation was 240 square miles, of which 50 were 
irrigated. Small canals drawn from the East Babgul river irri- 
gate 6 or 7 square miles, and wells 15 or 20. Tanks or jhlls 
and rivers supply the remainder. 

Aonla Tahsll. — South-western tahsll of Bareilly District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Aonla, Ballia, 
Saneha, and Siraull (South), and lying between 28° ro' and 28° 
31' N. and 78° 58' and 79 0 26'' E,, with an area of 306 square 
miles. Population increased from 195,950 in 1891 to 2x1,836 
in itjot. There are 32a villages and three towns, including 
Aonla (population, 14,383), the tahsll head-quarters. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,75,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 46,000. The density of population, 692 persons per 
square mile, is almost exactly the District average. On the 
north and east the RSmganga flows in a shifting channel, and 
its tributary, the Aril, crosses the south-west portion. The allu- 
vial tract bordering on the larger river contains good grazing 
and is very fertile, except where a deposit of sand has been left 
by floods, A gentle slope leads to the uplands, watered by wells 
and by the Aril, which is dammed at intervals for the purpose. 
To the south are found a large tlsar plain and a stretch of dkak 
jungle, and in the north-east the soil is sandy. In ^03-4 the 
area under cultivation was 240 square miles, of which 56 were 
irrigated. Rivers and wells each supply about two-fifths of the 
irrigated area, and tanks or jhlls the remainder. 
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BUrgajjj, — West central (ahsil of Bareilly, District, United' 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of ShahT, SirauU (North), 
.and Ajaon, and lying between a 8° 24' and 28° 4t f ST. and 79° 
6' and 79 0 24' E., with an area of X49 square miles. Popula- 
tion increased from 95.300 in 1891 to 103,198 in 1901. There 
are 158 villages and one town, Shah! (population, 3,556)- The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs, 1,50,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 26,000, The density of population, 640 persons per 
square mile, is below the District average. The shifting 
channel of the RamgangS winds through the south of the toltsV, 
and the Dhakrit, Dhorn, and West Babgul, after flowing from 
the northern border, uni te to form the Dojora. Mlrganj is a level 
well-cultivated plain, the greater portion of which is sufficiently 
moist not to require artificial irrigation. It produces sugar-cane 
largely^, and sugar is refined in many places. In 1903-4 the 
area under cultivation was m square miles, of which 17 were 
irrigated. Tanks or /hits supply more thnn half the irrigated 
area. The new dam across the KQlI Nadi will supply irrigation 
to the north of this tahsil. 

Baherl. — Northern tahsit of Bareilly District, United Pro- 
vinces, comprising the pargatias ofSirsawan, Kabar, Chaumahla, 
and Richha, and lying between 28° 35' and 2S 0 54' N. and 79° 
16' and 79 0 41' E., with an area of 345 square miles. Popula- 
tion fell from 207,063 in 1891 to 193,412 in 1901. There are 
410 villages and two small towns, neither of which, has a 
population of 5,000, The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,64,000, and for cesses Rs. 61,000. The density of 
population, 561 persons per square mile, is constderably.below 
the District average. This tahsil was the only one which 
decreased in population between 1891 and 1901. It is a level 
plain, intersected by numerous small rivers which have nearly 
all been dammed to supply an extensive system of canals. It 
is damp and malarious, especially towards the north, and popu- 
lation is liable to Huctuate considerably with the variations In 
rainfall. This is the chief rice tract in the District, and sugar- 
cane is less grown than in the areas farther south. The, latter 
crop is also inferior, and its place is taken by maize in the 
higher lands. In 1903-4 the area tinder cultivation was 258 
square miles, of which 44 were irrigated, almost entirely from 
canals. 

Nawabganj Tahsil.— East central tabs'll of Bareilly Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, conterminous with the fargana of the 
same name, lying between 2S 0 21' and 2S 0 39' N. and 79* 28' 
and 79 0 47' E., with an area of 221 square miles. Population 
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increased from 124,349 in 1891 to 127,160 in 1901. There are 
308 villages and three towns, none of which has a population 
of 5,000. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Es. 2,51,000, and for cesses Rs. 42,000. The density of popu- 
lation, 575 persons per square mile, is below the District 
average. The tahsil is a gently sloping plain, intersected by 
several small rivers from which canals are drawn. It is not so 
damp as the Baherl tahsil to the north, but the increase in 
population between 1891 and X901 was less than in the south 
of Lhe District. Rice and sugar-cane are largely grown. In 
1903-4, 178 square miles were cultivated, of which 55 were 
irrigated. Canals supply half the irrigated area, and wells most 
of the remainder. 

Aonla Town (Arnold). — Head-quarters of the iahsh of the 
same name in Bareilly District, United Provinces, situated in 
28° 17' N. and 79 0 10' E., on a branch of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway from Aligarh to Bareilly city, and con- 
nected by a metalled road with Budaun. Population (1901), 
14,383. The name is probably derived from that of the amvld 
tree (Phyllanthus Embltca). In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the neighbourhood was a thick forest, the lurking- 
place of the Katehriyas. In the Ain-UAkbari Aonla is shown 
as the head-quarters of a t/iahal or pargana. About 1730 All 
Muhammad, the rising leader of the Rohillas, procured the 
assassination of DQja Singh, the Katehriya chief, and shortly 
afterwards made Aonla his own residence. The town thus 
became the capital of Rohilkhand ; but after All Muhammad's 
death, about 1749, separate residences were allotted to his sons, 
and Bareilly and PillbhTt became more important, as Hafiz 
Bahinat Khfin, who wielded most of the power, preferred these 
places. The town thus decayed and sank into insignificance. 
It is now divided into four separate quarters, which are in fact 
distinct villages, the intervals between them being filled with 
shaded graveyards or decaying mosques. A small castle still 
stands in which the first great Rohilla chief held his court, 
and his tomb lies in an extensive high-walled enclosure. The 
chief public buildings are the tahsili and dispensary, and the 
American Methodist Mission has a branch here. Aonla is ad- 
ministered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
R$. 3,000. There is a considerable local traffic, especially in 
grain; but it is possible that when Budaun is opened to railway 
communication trade will decrease. The tahsili school has 
about 150 pupils. 

Bareilly City (Bareli). — Administrative head-quarters of 

t»,p, i. k k 
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the Bareilly Division and District, United Provinces, with 
a cantonment, situated in 28° 2a' N. and 79° 24' E., 812 miles 
by rail from Calcutta and 1.031 from Bombay. It lies at the 
junction of a branch of the Oudh and Rohiikhand Railway front 
Aligarh with the main line ; and these are met by the narrow* 
gauge railways fiotn Lucknow through Sitapur, from KSth- 
godnm at the foot of the hills, and from Soron through Budarin. 
Population has increased steadily. The numbers at the four 
enumerations were as follows: (1872) 102,982, (jBSi) 113,417, 
(1891) 121,039, and (1901) 131,208. These figures include the 
population of cantonments, which numbered 13,828 in 1901c. 
There are 67,000 Hindus, 59,000 MusahnSns, and 3,000 
Christians. 

Tradition relates that the old city was founded in 1337, and 
derived its name of Bans BarelT from Bas, a Barhelii by caste, 
or from B3$ and Bard, Katehriya Rajputs. The prefix is now 
usually interpreted as being the word bans or ‘ bamboo,’ and is 
still used by the inhabitants. About 1573 a subordinate post 
was established here, to check the turbulent Katchriyas of 
Rohilkhand, and a small town gradually grew up round the 
fort. By the close of Akbar’s reign, in 1596, Bareilly had 
become the head-quarters of a inahal or jxirgana. In 1657 
it was made the capital of Kaiehr (see RoiulkAaNo), and 
a new city was founded by Mnkrand Rai, who was appointed 
governor. As the Mughal empire decayed in the eighteenth 
century, the Rohillu power was consolidated by All Muhammad, 
who established his capital at Aonla, and Bareilly was for a 
time of small importance. Hafiz. Rahmat Khan, who virtually 
succeeded All Muhammad, though nominally guardian to his 1 
sons, lived alternately at Piltbhlt and at Bareilly, which again 
rose into prominence. The town fell, with the surrounding 
country, into the possession of the Nawiib of Oudh after the 
defeat of the Rohillas by the combined British and Oudh 
forces in 1774, and passed to the British by cession in x8ox, 
when it became the head-quarters of a District and of a pro- 
vincial court. In 18x6 an insurrection took place in con- 
sequence or the imposition of a house tax, and iti 3837 and 
1S42 serious religious disturbances occurred between Hindus 
and Musalmans, 

During the Mutiny of 1857 Bareilly was an important centra 
•of disaffection. The sepoys rose on May 31, and Khsn 
Bahadur Khan, grandson of Hafiz Rahmat IChsin, was pro- 
claimed governor Most of the Europeans escaped to Haiti! 
ffil. The rebel ruler found government no easy task, and the 1 
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annals of his brief term relate many dissensions and difficulties. 
As British troops recovered ground to the south and west, the 
Nawab of Fairukliabad, die Nana Sahib from Cawnpore, luroz 
Sbah from Lucknow, and other leading rebels took refuge in 
Bareilly. On May 5, 1858, a British army arrived before the 
city, and two days later the rebels fled into Oudh, and the 
British occupied Bareilly. In 187^ the peace of the city was 
again disturbed by serious religious riots, and since then religious 
differences have occasionally threatened to develop into actual 
lighting, 

Bareilly stands on a plateau slightly elevated above the basin 
of the R&mganga, a branch of which now runs under the city. 
The native quarter is traversed by a long, well-kept street, widen- 
ing at intervals into markets. The houses are usually of brick 
coated with white plaster, which is sometimes adorned with 
tracery, but few have any pretensions to architectural merit. 
The oldest building of any importance is the tomb of Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, close to the city on the Aonla road, which is an 
elegant building of plastered brick with gilded finials. It was 
built by his son in 1775 and repaired by his daughter in 1839, 
and was again repaired in 1891-2 at the cost of Government. 
The finest public buildings are the dispensary and Dufferin 
Hospitals, the taMli and chief police station, and a triangular 
building containing the municipal hall, a literary institute, 
and the Honorary Magistrates’ courthouse. The Central jail 
is situated north of the city on the NainI Tal road. South 
of the city lies the civil station, which contains the high 
school, the American Methodist Orphanage and Theological 
Seminary, the District offices and District jail, and several 
churches. The cantonments lie south of the civil station, and 
contain a small fort built after the disturbance of i8z6. The 
usual garrison consists of British and native infantry, native 
cavalry, and British artillery. Bareilly is the head-quarters 
of the Commissioner of the Division, and of the Executive 
Engineers of the Rohilkhand Canals and Roliilkhand division 
(Roads and Buildings), 

A municipality was constituted in 1858, which in 1901 had 
a population of 117,380. During the ten years ending 1901 
the income and expenditure averaged 1*2 lakhs. In 1903-4 
the income was 2*1 lakhs, chiefly from octroi (1*5 lakhs). 
The expenditure of 2.2 lakhs included public works (Rs. 
42,000), conservancy (Rs. 33,000), public safety (Rs, 31,000), 
and administration and collection (Rs. 19,000). An excellent 
water-supply is drawn from wells, In the same year the 

K k 2 
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income of the cantonment fund was Rs. 48,ooo r and the, 
expenditure Rs. 49,000. 

The chief industry of the city is sugar-refining, and about 
20,000 tons of raw sugar are imported annually, while ro.coo 1 
tons of sugar are exporter! by rail alone. Bareilly is also noted 
for its furniture, nmdc both of bamboo and of the ordinary ■ 
timbers in use for this purpose. Cloth is woven and brass V 
vessels arc made ; but these industries are not very' impor tant. 
The Rohilkhand and .Kumaun Railway workshops employ' 
about eighty hands, and there is a dairy farm in connexion 
with the lunatic asylum. The principal educational institution 
is the college, which contains ro^ students. A new building 
for this institution wilt be erected shortly on a site in the civil 
station presented by the NawSb of Rnmpur. The District 
school has about 450 pupils and the (itAstli school 370. The 
municipality maintains at schools and aids 3 others, with 
a total attendance in 1904 of 2,321. There are also three . 
orphanages maintained by the Arya Samaj, the American 
Methodist Mission, and a Muhammadan Association- 1 1 

Farldpur Town. — Head-quarters of the taksll of the same 
name in Bareilly District, United Provinces, situated in 2S 0 
ty N. and 79 0 33' E., on the main line of the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway, and on the road from Lucknow to 
Delhi. Population (190 1), 6,635. The place was formerly 
called Burn, and was founded by insurgent KatehriyS Rajputs 
ejected from Bareilly between 1657 and 1679. It derives its 
present name from one Shaikh Farid, a mendiesmt or, accord- 
ing to others, a governor, who built a fort here during Rohilla 
rule (1748-74), The town contaihs a ta/iSli, a dispensary, 
and a branch of the American Methodist Mission. It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Ri. r,ooo. The lahiili school has 125 pupils, and a 
girls' school aliout 20. 

Ramnagar. — Village in the AonlaArfotf of Bareilly' District, 
United Provinces, situated in 28° 22' N. and 79 0 8' E., 8 miles ' 
north of Aonla. The place is celebrated for the ruins in its ' 
neighbourhood. A vast mound rises on the north of the 1 
village, with a circumference of about 3^ miles, which still ' 
bears the- name of Ahlehhattra and is identified with the 
capital of the ancient kingdom of PanchSla and the place 
visited by Hiuen Tsintig in the seventh century. In one 
portion of the mound a conical heap of brick towers 08 feet 
above the plain, crowned by the ruins or a Hindn temple. 
Large quantities of stone carvings, Buddhist railings, and 1 
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ornamental bricks have been found in various parts of these 
mounds, and a series of coins bearing inscriptions which may 
be dated approximately in the first or second century B.c. 

The kings who struck them have been conjecturally identified 
with the Sunga dynasty mentioned in the Puranas. 

[Cunningham, Archaeological Survey Reforts, vol. i, p. 255 ; 

Coins of Ancient India, p. 79 ; V. A. Smith, Journal, Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1897, p. 303 ; Progress Refort , Epigrafhical 
Branch, North- Western Provinces and Oudh, 1891—2.] 

Bijnor District ( Bijmur ). — Northernmost District in the Boun- 
Bareilly Division, United Provinces, lying between 29 0 1' and ^“[j C Q ° n n ' 
2 9 0 58' N. and 78° o' and 78° 57' E., with an area of 1,791 and hill ’ 
square miles. On the north-east the road which passes along ® D s ‘j e ™® r 
the foot of the Himalayas divides Bijnor from Garhwal District ; 
south-east and south lie Nain! Tal and Moradabad ; while the 
Ganges flows along the western border between Bijnor and 
the Districts of Dehra Dun, Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, and 
Meerut The District of Bijnor, an irregular triangle of which 
the apex points directly northwards, forms the uppermost por- 
tion of the Rohilkhand plain, stretching like a wedge between 
the valley of the Ganges and the hills of Garhwal. In the north 
is a system of small elevations, known as the Chandl hills, 
which resemble in geological formation the Siwalik range in 
Dehra Dun on the western bank of the Ganges. These hills 
are little more than rugged and barren rocks, except in the 
valleys and on the lower slopes. They cover an area of 
about 25 square miles. South of the hills and along the 
north-east border lies a broad level belt of forest varying from 
2 to 10 miles in width, across which flow numerous streams 
from the hills in the neighbouring District of Garhwal. Large 
clearances have been made in places, and cultivation sometimes 
extends as far as the submontane road. This tract resembles 
the Bhabar in the adjacent District of NainT Tal, but the 
marshy tarai belt found in NainI Tal does not occur here. 

The rest of the District is an open upland plain crossed by 
river valleys. The largest river is the Ganges, which debouches 
on the plain near the north of the District, and is there a rapid 
stream flowing over boulders, Lower down its course is less 
"rapid, its bed widens, and the river becomes navigable from 
Nagal. The first considerable affluent of the Ganges is the 
Malin, which rises in the Garhwal hills and flows across the 
north-west portion of the District. This river is celebrated in 
Sanskrit literature, and the scene of Kalidasa’s play of Sakun- 
tala is laid near its banks. It has also been identified with the 
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Erineses mentioned by Megaslhenes. Tbe Khbh rises in the 
Garhwal hills, east of the Malin, and flows almost due south, 
joining the RJvmganga near the border of the District. The 
latter river crosses the Garhwal border near the eastern comer, 
and meanders across the eastern portion of the Nagina icthst}. 
Both the Khoh and Ramganga. are liable to sudden floods, 
which subside as quickly as they rise. Many smaller streams 
from the lower bills join these large rivers after a short course, 

Nearly the whole of the District is situated on the Gangetic 
alluvium, with a bhabar zone of coarse gravels along the 
north-east borders. The Chandi hills are composed of Upper 
Tertiary rocks, all in a rapid statu of decay by weathering. 
These rocks comprise, towards the plains, a gentle normal 
anticlinal arch in middle Siwalik soft sand rock, which is very 
micaceous. North-east lies the southern limit of a synclinal 
trough in upper Siwiilik conglomerates 1 . 

The forests of Bijnor mil be described Inter. ■ The rest 
of the District presents no peculiarities in its flora. Fine 
groves of mango trees are found in every part. The river 
valleys as well as the forest glades produce grasses which 
are used for thatching, for basket-work, for matting, and for 
making rope and twine, The wild hemp ( Cannabis saliva) 
grows abundantly ; the leaves arc collected and, when dry, 
are known as bftavg, which is used for preparing a refreshing 
drink. 

Tigers and leopards were formerly common in the forests, - 
together with chttal [Genus axis) and samba /• (Ccnnti 
umco/or). The deer have, however, been almost exter- 
minated, and the carnivora have consequently retired farther 
into the hills. A tiger occasionally strays down, and leopards 
are still met with in ravine tracts. Antelope are common, and , 
a few hog deer and wild hog survive along the Rflmgangft and 
Ganges. Four-horned deer and barking-deer are occasionally 
met with in the forests. There are some hyenas, and the' 
lynx is not unknown, Wild elephants come down from the 
hills during the mins. The chief game-birds are duck, snipe, 
peafowl, black partridge, jungle-fowl, quail, and sand-grouse. 

Its proximity to the Himalayas renders the climate of 
Bijnor cool and pleasant, while the abundance of drainage 
channels prevents the District from being as unhealthy . as 

1 U. D. Oldham, • Geology of Fart of the Gangasulnn Pnrgana,’ Record* , 
Geological Survey of Inala, vol. xvli, pt. ir ; and C. S. MWdlcmiss, ‘ Physical 
Geology of the Sab-QiioSlaya of Garhwal nnd Kuniann,’ Memoirs, Geo- 
logical Survey of India, vol. ssiy, pt". ii. 
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other tracts near the foot of the mountains. The annual 
rainfall averages 44 inches, varying from 38 near the Ganges 
to 47 in the north of the District . Between r864 and 1898 
the variations from the average did not exceed 25 per cent 
in twenty-seven years, while in four years the fall was in excess, 
and there were four years of considerable deficit. 

Legend ascribes the foundation of Btjnor town to the History, 
mythical king Ben or Vena, who is familiar in tradition from 
the Punjab to Bihar. In the seventh century Hiuen 
Tsiang visited a kingdom the capital of which has been 
identified with Mandawar. The early history of Muham- 
madan rule is obscure, but raids by the Mongols are referred 
to. In 1399 Tlmut visited the District, and committed his 
usual atrocities, massacring a large number of the inhabitants, 
and fighting several pitched battles. Thence he marched to 
Hardwar, returning to the Doab. No more is heard of Rijnor 
till the time of Akbar, when it formed part of the sarkar of 
Sambhal in the Subah of Delhi. During the most prosperous 
age of _the Delhi empire, the District shared in the general 
freedom from historical incidents, though in 1566 and again 
in 1587 peace was disturbed by ambitious jdglrddrs or by 
rebels fleeing from other parts of India. As the power of the 
Mughals relaxed, the Rohilla Pathans began to assert inde- 
pendence, under All Muhammad. Although this chieftain 
had managed to annex the rest of Rohilkhand by 1740, his 
first acquisitions in Bijnor seem to have been made in 1748, 
after his return from exile, while his friend, Dunde Khan, 
occupied another tract about the same time. The remainder 
of the District was rapidly acquired, and before his death in 
1749 All Muhammad made a grant of the northern portion to 
Najtb Khan, who was to become a great leader. In the forests 
on the border of the District lies a strong fort, called Lai 
Dbang, which often proved a safe refuge in the struggles 
between the Rohillas and the Nawabs of Oudh. Here in 
T752, after a trying siege, the Rohillas gave a bond to the 
Marathas, as the price of release, which was afterwards made 
the excuse for further invasions. Najib Khan married Dunde 
Khan’s daughter, and gradually extending his influence west 
of the Ganges, and at Delhi, obtained the title of Najlb-ud- 
daula and in 1757 became paymaster of the imperial army. 

His success laid him open to the attacks of jealous rivals ; 
and the infamous Wazir Ghazi-ud-din called in the Marathas, 

Who besieged Najlb-ud-daula in the fort of Shukartar on the 
west bank of the Ganges, but retreated on the approach of 
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the Rohillas, After the battle of Panlpat, where Najlb-ud- 
daula distinguished himself, he became Wozlr, and filled the 
highest post in the kingdom, with credit to himscir and benefit 
to the state. After his death in t? 7 ° Ws son, Zubitn Kbfin, 
was defeated by the MarathnS, who now ravaged Rohilkhand ; 
and a few' years later, in 1774, the Rollilla power east of the 
Ganges was crushed, and the final treaty by which the territory 
was incorporated in Oudh was concluded at Lai Dhang, The 
District was ceded to the British by the Nowab of Oudh in 
1801 ; and four years later Amir Khan, the Pindari, rode 
through it like a whirlwind, recalling the raid of .Timfit 400 
years before. The District then remained quiet until ' the 
Mutiny of 1857. ' 

News of the Meerut outbreak reached Bijnor on May 13. 
The Rootkee sappers mutinied and arrived at Bijnor on the 
19th, but they passed on without creating any disturbance, anti 
the District remained quiet till June 1. On that, date the 
Nawsb of Nnjlbabad, a grandson of Ziibila IChgn, appeared , 
at Bijnor with 200 armed Pathans. On the SLh, after the out- 
break at Bareilly and Moradfibad, the European officers quitted 
Bijnor, and reached Roorkee on the nth. The NatVab at 
once proclaimed himself as ruler, and remained in 1 power till 
August 6, when the Hindus of the District rose against the Musal- 
man authority and defeated him for tbe lime. On tire 24th 
tire Muhammadans returned in force and drove out the Hindus. 
The Utter attacked their conquerors again on September t8, 
but without success, and the Nawab ruled unopposed until 
April 17, 1858. Our troops then crossed the G tinges, and 
utterly defeated tbe rebels at Nngloa on the 21st. British 
authority was immediately re-established, and has not since 
been disturbed. 

The forests in the north of the District contain many ancient 
ruins and mounds which have not been fully explored; but 
Buddhist remains have been unearthed in places. At Najib- 
abad, the tomb of Najib Khan, the founder of the town, and 
a few remains of other buildings aie the chief memorials of 
Muhammadan rule. 

The District contains 16 towns and 2,132 villages. The vil- 
lage sites still preserve the old compact appearance, which was 
the result of the unsettled limes when men built their houses 
close together for protection, and there are few outlying hamlets. 
Population fluctuates considerably. The numbers at the four 
enumerations were as follows: (1872) 737,153, (rSSr) 72^456, 
(1S91) 794,070, and (1901) 779,951. The variations largely 
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' depend on the rainfall, excessive rain causing land to fall out 
of cultivation. There are four iahsth — Bijnor, Najibabad, 
NagTna, and Dhampur — the head-quarters of each being at a 
place of thesame name. The chief towns are the municipalities 
of NagIna, Najibarad, .Bijnor (the District head-quarters), 
Chandpur, and Dhampur. The following table gives the 
chief statistics of population in rgor : — 


Tahstt. 

Area in square 
miles. 

Number of 

Population. 

<3 j 

si 

’3 O 

4 s 

n p 

&Sf 

Cu 

Percentage of 
variation In 
population be- 
tween l8ql 
and <901. 

Number of 
persons able 
to read and 
write. 

Towns. 

i 

> 

Bijnor 

483 

6 

57® 

®°3,972 

422 

+ 2.0 

6, 2 4S 

Najibabad . 

396 

2 

432 

153,890 

389 

- 1.9 

3,558 

NagIna . , 

453 

2 

464 

156,898 

346 

-14-3 

2,816 

BharapUr . 

459 

6 

674 

165,185 

578 

+ 4-4 

4,837 

•District total 

1,791 

16 

2,132 

779,951 

435 

- j.8 

16,459 


Hindus form 64 per cent, of the total, Musalmans 35 
per cent., and there are 5,730 Aryas, a larger number than 
in any District in the Provinces except Bulandshahr, The 
density of population is almost the same as the Provincial 
average. Between r8gi and igoi the District suffered both 
from excessive rain and from drought. Almost the whole 
population speak Western Hindi, the prevailing dialect being 
Hindustani. 

Chamars (leather-dressers and cultivators), 118,000, are the Cnstes and 
most numerous of the Hindu castes, forming nearly 25 per cent. 
of the total Hindu population. Rajputs number 72,000, but 
61,000 of these are so-called Chauhans, who intermarry among 
themselves and therefore are not true Rajputs, jats (agricul- 
turists), 55,000; Tagas (agriculturists), 8,000 ; and Sainls (culti- 
vators), 20,000, are chiefly found in the west of the United 
Provinces. Brahmans number only 26,000. A caste peculiar 
to the District is that of the Ramaiyas or pedlars (2,200). 

Among Muhammadans are Shaikhs, 59,000 ; Julahas (weavers) 

5 7,000 j and Tells (oil-pressers), 15,000. The Jhojhas (6,000) 
are not found east of Bijnor, Agriculture supports only 47 per 
cent, of the population, while personal services support 8 per 
cent., general labour 8 per cent., and cotton-weaving 6 percent. 
Chauhans, Banias, Jats, Tag 3 s, and Shaikhs are the largest 
holders of land ; and Jats, Chauhans, Shaikhs, RawSs, and 
Sainis are the chief cultivators. 
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Out of 1,853 native Christians in 1901, 1,824 were Metho- 
dists. The American Methodist Mission has laboured here 
since 1859, and has several branches in the District, ■ ' 

Most of Bijnor is included in the uplands, which are divided 
into three portions. The western tract, near the Ganges^ con- 
sists of low sandy ridges, the space between which is occupied 
by a fair loam j but facilities for irrigation are not good. East 
of this tract the central portion of the District forms the low- 
lying valley of the R 5 n, Gfingan, and Karula rivers. This is 
decidedly more fertile, and opportunities for irrigation are better ■ 
than in the western tract. Another elevated watershed farther 
east, which divides the central portion from the Ivhoh and 
Ramganga rivers, is sandy but more fertile than the western 
tract. East of the Ramganga lies an area the soil of which is 
moist and fertile, but the deadly climate makes cultivation 
fluctuate. As in most Districts where Jfits are found, equal 
care is devoted to all good land, instead of the lands near 
village rites receiving most of the manure available. 

The tenures are those usually found in the United Provinces. 
There are 4,348 zamtotfari niahais , thirty-five ptitfiddri, and 
369 bhaiydthara , the local term for the IasL being lanadnri. 
The main agricultural statistics Tor 1903-4 are shown below, 
in square miles : — 


Tnlisff. 

Total, 

CultHntnl. 

Ifripitril. 

CiiIilr&Me 

dVJtAte. 

Tlijnor . . . 

4*3 

3*8 

3 

S3 

Jfiijlblitmcl . 


188 

7 

<56 

NngTno . , . 

453 

W 

m 

148 

Dhtimpur 

459 

32° 

39 

5i 

Tolnl 

><r&» 

1,033 

r.s 

3 


The chief food-crops, with their areas in square miles in 1903-4, 
are; rice (2 21), wheal (a 76), barley (115). intjra (120), and gram 
(98), Sugar-cane is the most important of the other crops, cover- 
ing 105 square miles. Cotton and oilseeds are also largely grown. 

Cultivation has not extended within the last forty yeare ; but 
the area sown with the more valuable crops — such as rice, 
sugar-cane, and reheat — has increased, the area double cropped 
is rising, and n better variety of reheat lias been introduced. 
Loans under the Land Improvement and Agriculturists' Loans 
Acts art not taken to atty krge extent, amounting to only 
Rs. 77,000 between rSyo and 1903, of which Rs. 40,000 was 
advanced in the famine year 1896-7. 
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The ordinary breed of cattle is inferior; but the forests pro- Cattle, 
vide ample grazing for cattle from other Districts. An attempt 
has been ma de to improve the breed of horses, and two Govern- 
ment stallions are kept Mule-breeding has become popular, 
and several donkey stallions are maintained. The sheep arc 
of the ordinary inferior type. 

Bijnor is remarkable for the small extent of its irrigation by Irrigation, 
artificial means. In 1903-4 canals supplied 26 square miles, 
wells 33, and other sources 9. The canals are small works, 
those drawn from the Kb oh and Gangan rivers being maintained 
by Government ; while a third canal, drawn from die Matin, is 
a private enterprise. Some of the rivers are used directly for 
irrigation, especially in years of drought. Masonry wells are 
practically never used for irrigation; and water is generally 
obtained, where required, from shallow temporary wells, from 
which it is raised in a pot by a lever. 

Three portions of the forest land in the District are * reserved ’ Forests, 
tinder the Forest Act. The Chandi forest of 60 square miles, 
which includes the hills in the north of the District, some 
islands in the Ganges, and part of the plains, is part of the 
Ganges division of the Western Circle. In the northern half 
sal (Sit area rohusla) is well established ; but the southern por- 
tions are more open. The forest supplies bamboos and other 
minor products to Hardwar, and the revenue varies from 
Rs. 10,000 to Rs. 20,000. The Rehar forest is situated in the 
south-east of the District and belongs to the Garhwal Forest 
division. Its area is 26 square miles ; and sal and other 
timber, fuel, and grass are supplied to inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood, the revenue varying from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 7,000. 

The Amsot and Mohanwall Reserves, managed by the Collector, 
include an area of 8 square miles. 

Kankar or nodular limestone is extremely rare, and is Minerals, 
generally imported from Moritdabad. Lime is made from the 
limestone found in the Chandi hills. 

The chief industry of the District is the manufacture of raw Art* and 
and refined sugar, which are largely exported. Coarse cotton ^“ ufac ~ 
cloth is woven in many parts, and in a few towns a finer material 
is produced. There are small local industries at several places, 
such as the manufacture of Brahmanical threads (jam 7) at 
Bijnor, papier mtche at Mandawar, carved ebony, glassware, 
and ropes at Nagina, and ironwork at Dhampur. 

Sugar and forest produce are the chief exports, while gram Commerce, 
and other grain, salt, piece-goods, and metals are imported. 

The grain and salt come chiefly from the Punjab. The trade 
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of Western Kumaun largely passes through the District from 
Koldwara at the foot of the hills. The chier commercial centres' 
are the towns of Seohnr.1, Dharnpur, Naghia, and NajfbSbad on 
the railway. Before the railway was opened, sugar was exported 
by road to Meerut or MuzafTamngar; but the railway now takes 
about four-fifths of the total exports. 

The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes 
through the centre of the District, with a branch from Nnjibitbitd 
to Kotdw-Sra at the foot of the Himalayas in Garhwul District. 
A line from Gajmula on the Morad&bud-GhSziabiid Railway 
to Chflndpur in the south of the District has been surveyed. 
Communications are very defective. Only 39 miles of road 
are metalled, while 553 miles are unmetalled. The whole of 
the former and 17 miles of the latter are maintained by the 
Public Works department; but the cost of repairs is met 
almost entirely from Local funds. The metalled roads radiate 
from Bijnor town to the railway at NagTna, and to the Ganges 
on the Meerut and Muzaffarnagar roads. Tire tracts most in 
need of improved roads are the northern Ganges khtxdar nnd 
the area north-east of the railway. Avenues of trees are main- 
tained on 95 miles. 

Bijnor has suffered comparatively little from drought. The 
natural moislness of the soil and the rarity of a complete failure 
of the rains, due to the proximity of the hills, combine to save 
a crop in most years, while the profits from sugar-cane have 
been fairly constant. The dependence for food-grains on other 
tracts is the most serious factor in prolonged drought. In 
1 303-4 famine was severely felt ; but Bijnor escaped distress in 
later years till 1837-8, when Rs. 91,000 of the revenue demand 
was remitted. Famine attacked the District, in 7860-1, when 
Rs. 35,000 was spent on relief, end in 1868-9 die expenditure 
was r-S lakhs. In 1878 the number on relief works rose to 
over 22,000. Bijnor again escaped lightly in 1896-7, when relief 
works were opened but did not attract considerable numbers. 

The Collector is assisted by a member of the Indian Civil 
Service (when available), and by two Deputy-Collectors recruited 
in India. A tahsildar is stationed at the head-quarters of each 
of the four Malts. 

There are two regular District Muusifs, and village Munsifs 
have recently been appointed. The District is included in the 
Civil and Sessions Judgeship of Moradabad, criminal work 
being usually disposed of by the Additional Judge. Crime is 
not heavy, and Bijnor is not remarkable for any special offences. 
Female infanticide was formerly suspected in the case of the Jots, 
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and in 1904 as many as 1,884 persons were still registered 
and under surveillance. 

Bijnor, when acquired by cession in 1801, formed the Land 
northern subdivision of the new District of Moradabad. In 
rSi7 it was constituted a separate charge with head-quarters tiation, 
at Nagma, and in 1824 Bijnor became the capital. The early 
settlements were for short periods, and were based on rough 
statements of area and probable out-turn and on a consideration 
of previous collections. Up to 1822 the system of administra- 
tion was one of farmings but in that year proprietary rights 
were first recognized. A rough survey was commenced about 
1S27, and the first regular settlement on modem principles was 
made under Regulation IX of 1833 between 1834 and 1839. 

It was preceded by a regular survey and was carried out in the 
usual method, by ascertaining standard rent and revenue rates. 

The revenue fixed was xx*3 lakhs, which, though very uneven, 
was much more moderate than earlier settlements. Another 
revision took place between 1863 and 1874, when a revenue of 
n-8 lakhs was assessed. The last resettlement of the District was 
made between 1893 and iSg8, but four pargartas were settled in 
1901— 2. The revenue then fixed amounted to 14*5 lakhs, or 
about 46 per cent of the net 1 assets.’ The incidence is a little 
more than R. 1 an acre, varying from about 5 annas to slightly 
more than Rs. 2. Assessments of revenue in Bijnor have always 
been difficult, owing to the prevalence of grain rents. Cash 
rents are always taken on account of sugar-cane and cotton, 
but the produce of other crops is divided equally between the 
landlord and the tenant. Another custom exists by which for 
a short period, usually three to five years, the owner of a village 
agrees with the whole cultivating community to receive from 
them a lump sum in place of the cash rents and a share of 
produce. The latest revision of settlement was largely based 
on rent rates derived from these leases. The soil was classified, 
and rates paid for different classes were ascertained. 

Collections on account of land revenue and total revenue 
have been, in thousands of rupees ; — 



1880-1. 

1890-1. 

I9CX>-1. 


Land revenue . 

12,29 

n.93 

16,07 

14,21 

Total revenue . 

13,87 

16.57 

3»)59 

19,77 


There are five municipalities — NagTna, NajIbabad, Bijnor, Local self- 
Chandpur, and Dhampur — and eight towns are administered g^ ro ~ 
under Act XX of 1S56. Beyond the limits of these, local m 0 ' 
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affairs tires managed by the District board, which has an 
income and expenditure of about a lakh. In 1903-4 roads 
and buildings cost Rs. 69,000. 

The District contains 20 police stations; and the Super- 
intendent of police commands a force of 4 inspectors, 75 
subordinate officers, and 308 constables, besides 210 muni- 
cipal and town police, and 1,827 rural road police. 
The District jail contained a daily average of 256 prisoners 
in 1903. 

Few Districts in the United Provinces are so backward in 
regard to literacy as Bijnor. In 1901 only 2 per cent, (3-9 
males and o>2 females) could read and write. The number of 
public schools increased from 12S with 3,991 pupils in 18S0-1 
to 204 with 8,588 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there were 209 
with 9,307 pupils, including S3 7 girls, besides 250 private schools 
with 3,768 pupils. Three of the schools are managed by 
Government and 107 by the District and municipal boards. 
Out of a total expenditure on education of Rs. 46,000, Local 
funds contributed Rs. 35,000 and fees Rs. 9,000. An attempt 
has been made by the Ary a Samaj to revive the did Hindu 
system of education, and a gurifatl has been founded at 
ICSngff in the north of the District. 

There are 10 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommoda- 
tion for 88 in-patients. The number of cases treated in 1 903 
was S9,ooo, of whom 1,500 were in-patients, and 400 operations 
were performed. The total expenditure was Rs. r5,ooo, most 
of which was met from Local funds. 

About 26,800 persons were successfully vaccinated in 
1903-4, representing n proportion of 34 per 1,000 of 
population Vaccination is compulsory only in the munici- 
palities. 

[District Gazetteer (1879, under revision); F. J. Pert, Settle- 
ment Report (1899).] 

Bijnor Tahsil.— Western fa/tsil of Bijnor District, United 
Provinces, comprising the pttrgams of Bijnor, Daranagar, 
Mandawar, Chandpur, nnd Bnshta, and lying between zif 1' 
and 29 0 38' N. and 78° o' and 78° 25’ E., with an area of 
483 square miles. Population increased from 200,039 in i8pr 
to 203,972 in 1901. There arc 572 villages and six towns, the 
largest of which are Bijnor (population, 17,583), the Dis- 
trict and ta/tsrl head-quarters, Chandpur (12,586), Manda- 
war (7,210), Jha/.u (6,444), and Haldaor (5,628). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,96,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 64,000. The density of population, 42s persons 
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per square mile, is slightly below the District average. The 
ia/tsil is bounded on the west by the Ganges, and the Mahn 
crosses its northern portion. Near the Ganges is a rich alluvial 
tract, from which a gentle ascent leads to the sandy uplands. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 328 square miles, of 
which only 8 were irrigated. ^ t > 

NajibSbad TabsE. — Northern iuhsU of Bijnor District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of NajibSbad, 
Kftatpur, and AkbarSbSd, and lying between 29 0 25' and 
2g ° 58' N. and 78° 7' and 78° 31' E., with an area of 396 
squnre miles. Population fell from 156,873 in 1891 to 153,896 
in X901. There are 422 villages and two towns : Najibabad 
(population, 19,568), the fa/af/ head-quarters, and Kiratpdr 
(15,051). The demand Tot land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 2,75,000, and for cesses 45,000, The density of popula- 
tion, 389 persons per square mile, Is much below the District 
average. The tahstl contains a considerable area of forest, 
besides a hilly tract which is uninhabited. The northern por- 
tion is scored with torrents, which are dry for eight months in 
the year but scour deep ravines during the rains. Numerous 
other streams cross the rich alluvial plain which constitutes 
the rest of the faksTt, the chieF being the Malm. The Ganges 
forms the western boundary, In 1903-4 the area under culti- 
vation was 188 square miles, of which only 7 were irrigated, 
A. small private canal from the Miilin serves about one square 
mile, but rivers are the chief source of supply. 

Nagina TahsU — North-eastern fahsil of Bijnor District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Nagina, Barlia- 
pura, and Afzalgarh, and lying between 29 0 13' and 2 9 ° 43 N. 
and 78° 17' and 78° 57 E., with an area of 453 square miles. 
Population fell from 183,147 in 1891 to 136,898 in 1901, 
There are 464 villages and two towns: NagIwa {population, 
21,412), the tafoil head-quarters, and Armojum (6,474), 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs, 2,76,000, 
and for cesses Rs. 49,000. The density of population, 34 6 per- 
sons per square mile, is the lowest in the District The tahll 
contains a considerable area of forest, Ii is crossed by several 
small streams, and also by the Ramganga and its tributary 
the Khoh. The soil is rich, and irrigation is provided in the 
Nogina fatgana by small canals from the Khob and Gsngan ; 
but the climate is not healthy, and the considerable decrease 
of population between 1891 and 1901 is chiefly due 'to the 
unfavourable seasons ending with the excessive rain of 1S94. 
Cultivation also suffers from the depredations of wild animals, 
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In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 197 square miles, 
of which 14 were irrigated. Canals supply the greater pan 
of the irrigated area, 

Dliampur Tahsih— South-eastern ta/isil of Bijnor District, 
United Provinces, comprising the fargantn of Dhfimpur, 
Seohfirn, Nilwaur, and Bflrhpur, and lying between 19° 2 and 
29 0 25' N. and 78° 19 and 41’ E., with an area of 439 
square miles. Population increased from 254,01 l in 1891 
to 265,185 in 1901. There are 674 villages and 6 towns; 
SttBRKOT (population, 14,999), Nihtaur (it, 740), Seokara 
(10,062), Duampur (7,027), Saiiaspur. (5,851), and Tajpur 
(5,015). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 mis 
R^. 1,74,000, and for cesses Rs. 82,000. The density of 
population, 578 persons per square mile, is the highest in 
the District. Several rivers cross the tahsi! from north to 
south, the chief being the Gangrtn, the Khoh, and the Ram* 
ganga. Dhfimpur lies in the central depression or the District 
and is fertile ■, but parts of it are liable to flooding, and sandy 
tracts are found in the east. In 1903-4 the area under culti- 
vation was 320 square miles, of which 39 were irrigated. 
Wells supply about half the irrigated area, and small canals 
from the Gangnn and Khoh about a third. 

AfzatgarU. — Town to the Naglna tahsil or Bijnor District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 24' N. and 7S 0 41' E., 
34 miles cast of Bijnor town. Population (1901), 6,474. The 
place was founded by one Afzal Khltt about the middle of 
the eighteenth century. It lies low, and is very unhealthy 
owing to the dampness of the neighbourhood. The fori built 
by Afzal Khirn was dismantled after the rebellion of 1857. 
The town is administered under Act XX of 1856, with am 
income of about R*s. r,ioo. Excellent cotton cloth is made 
here by Julah&s (Muhammadan weavers). There is a primary 
school with too pupils, 

Bijnor Town. {Bijnaur). — Head-quarters of the District 
and tahsi! of dm same name, United Provinces, situated in 
2 9° 2- N. and 78° S’ K., on a metalled road 19 miles from 
Nagfrui station on the Oudh and Rohilkhnnd Railway. Popu- 
lation (190:), 17,583, of whom 9,429 were Musalmans. Ac- 
cording to tradition, the town was founded by the mythical 
Raja Ben or Vena. Its early history is, however, a blank 
until the lime of Akbar, when Bijnor gave its name to a 
mahaf or fargana. In the seventeenth ceutury it was the 
head-quarters of the Jals, who struggled long with the Musal- 
mans of the place. It became the head-quarters of the .District 
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in 1824, and was occupied in the Mutiny by the rebel Nawab 
of Najibabad. The town stands on undulating ground 3 miles 
east of the Ganges, and is well paved and drained. Besides 
the District offices it contains male and female dispensaries, 
the District jail, and the local head-quarters of the Ameri- 
can Methodist Mission, Bijnor has been a municipality 
since 1866, During the ten years ending 1901 the income 
and expenditure averaged Rs. 11,000, In 1903-4 the in- 
come was Rs. 17,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. is, 000); and 
the expenditure was Rs, 16,000. There is some trade in 
sugar, and the pocket-knives and BrShmanical threads (Janed) 
made here enjoy more than a local reputation. The District 
school has 155 'pupils, a middle school 282, a girls' school 
48, and eight aided schools 300 boys and 30 girls. 

Chandpur. — Town in tbe District and tahsil of Bijnor, 
United Provinces, situated in 29 0 8' N. and 78° 16' E., 21 
miles south of Bijnor town. A line from Chandpur to Gajraula 
on the Moradabad-Ghaziabad branch of the Oudh and'Rohil- 
khand Railway has been surveyed. Population (1901), 12,586. 
Chandpur was tbe chief town of a mahal or pargana nnder 
Akbar, but nothing more is known of its history. It was occu- 
pied by the Pindaris in 1805, and by Musalman rebels in 1857. 
Up to 1894 it was the head-quarters of a separate iahsll. The 
town is well paved and drained, and presents a thriving appear- 
ance. It contains a dispensary and police station, and has 
been a municipality since 1866. During the ten years ending 
1901 the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 7,000. In 
1903-4 the income was Rs. 11,000, chiefly from octroi 
(Rs. 8,000); and the expenditure was Rs. 11,000. The princi- 
pal manufactures are pipe-bowls and water-bottles of earthen- 
ware, and coarse cotton cloth. A middle school has zoo 
pupils and 12 smaller schools about 530. 

Dhampur Town. — Headquarters of the iahsll of the same 
name in Bijnor District, United Provinces, situated in 29 0 18' 
N. and 78° 31/ E., on the main line of the Oudh and Rohil- 
khand Railway. Population (1901), 7,027. The first historical 
event connected with the town is the defeat of the imperial 
forces here by Dunde Khan, the Robilla, about 1750. Dham- 
pur was sacked by the Pindaris under Amir Khan in 1805, 
and an attempt was made to plunder the treasury during the 
Mutiny in 1857. The town is well built and thriving, and con- 
tains the tdhsili, a private dispensary, and a branch of the 
American Methodist Mission. Dhampur has been a munici- 
pality since 1866. During the ten years ending igoi the 

v.p.7. Ll 
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income and expend rtnrc averaged Rs. 7,000. In j 903-4 the 
income was Rs. 10,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 1 6,000); and 
the expenditure was also Rs. 10,000. There is u considerable 
trade in iron and bras swore ; and locks, brass candlesticks, 
carriage ornaments, gongs, and badges are largely made. 
The tahsili school has 160 pupils, and the municipality manages 
two schools and aids seven others with 574 pupils. 

Haldaur. — Town in the District and tahsil ofBijnor, United 
Provinces, situated in 29® 17' N. and 78® rG' E., xz milts 
south-east of Bijnor town. Population (1901), The 

place is said to have been founded by one Halda Singh, the 
reputed ancestor of the ChauhSns, to whom it now belongs. 
The head of the family suffered for his loyalty in 1857, and was 
rewarded with the title of Raja. Haldaur contains a post office 
and a handsome house, the residence of the Chauhan proprietor, 

A panchayat of sugar-refiners is held annually, which settles 
the price to be paid to cultivators for raw sugar, and the rate 
so fixed is accepted as a standard over the whole District The 
primary school has 40 pupils, and two aided schools have 94 
pupils. 

Jhalu. — Town in the District and lahs.il of Bijnor, United • 
Provinces, situated in 29 0 20' N. and 78° 14' E., 6 miles south- ■ 
cast of Bijnor town. Population (1901), 6,444- Under Akbar 
it was the head-quarters of a malm! or pnrgana. It is ad- 
ministered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,000. It contains a primary school with 113 pupils, and 
three aided schools with 62 boys and 35 girls. 

KIratpur. — Town in the Najlbabad tahsil of Bijnor District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 30' N. and 78° 13' E., 10 miles 
north of Bijnor town. Population (1901), 15,051. There are 
two divisions of the town, KIratpur Kirns and Basl. The 
former was founded in the fifteenth century during the reign 
of Bahlol Lodi, and the latter in the eighteenth century by 
Pathaus, who built a fort. The walls are still standing near 
the gateway, and within is a handsome mosque. KIratpur 
is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 3,Coo. Trade is insignificant, but lacquered chairs 
and boxes are made. The District board school has 112 , 
pupils, and six aided schools 216 pupils. The American 
Methodist Mission has a branch here. 

Mandawar. — Town in the District and tahsil of Bijnor, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 29’ N. and 78® S' E., 8 miles 
north of Bijnor town. Population (1901), 7,2 10, It was identi- 
fied by St. Martin and by General Cunningham with the Moti- 
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pitta visited by Hiuen Tsiang in the seventh century ; but this 
identification rests entirely on its distance from various places, 
and no excavations have been made According to tradition, 
some Agarsval -Banias settled here in the twelfth century, when 
they found the place deserted. The town was captured by 
Timur in 1399, and was the capital of a makal or pargana 
under Akbar. In 1S05 it was pillaged by Amir Khan, the 
Ptndari, and during the Mutiny it suffered at the hands of J 5 t 
marauders. A mound half a mile square rises some xo feet 
above the rest of the town, containing large briGks. The Jama 
Masjid stands on this, constructed from the materials of a 
Hindu temple. North-east of the town is another large 
mound, and there are two tanks in the neighbourhood. Man- 
dawar is administered under Act XX of 1S56, with an income 
of about Rs. i,aoo. There is a small industry in papier mSchd ; 
and boxes, pen-trays, paper-knives, &c., ore made. A primary 
school has 126 pupils, and two aided schools have 85 pupils. 
The American Methodist Mission has n branch here. 

Nagina Town.— .Head-quarters of the ta/isil of the same 
name in Bijnor District, United Provinces, situated in 29° 27' 
N. and 78° 26' E., on the Oudb and Rohilkhand Railway, and 
at the terminus of a metalled road from Bijnor. Population 
(1901), 21,412, of whom 14,887 were Musalmans. The early 
history of the town is unknown, but it is mentioned in the 
Ain-i-Akban as head-quarters of a mahal or pargana. During 
the rise of the Rohilla power in the middle of the eighteenth 
century a fort was built here. In 1805 the place was sacked 
by the Pindaris under Amir Khan, and from 1817 to 1824 it 
was the head-quarters of the newly-farmed District called 
Northern Moradabad. During the Mutiny the town was the 
scene of several conflicts between rival parties, as well as of the 
final defeat of the rebels on April at, 1858, which crushed the 
revolt in Bijnor. Nagina is a large and busy place, with good 
brick houses and paved streets, which drain into a tributary of 
the Khoh on the east and into the Karuta on the west. It 
contains the old fort, now used as a tafislfi, a dispensary, a iahsiti 
school, and a branch or the American Methodist Mission, 
Nagina has been a municipality since x886. During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 12,000. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. r8,ooo, chiefly 
from octroi (Rs. 15,000 ) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 18,000. 
A market is held twice a week, when thete is a considerable 
trade in sugar, rice, and cotton. Nagina is celebrated for the 
1 Anhaealogical Survey Reports, vol. i, p, 248, 
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excellent workmanship of its carved ebony wares, such as walk- 
ing-sticks, trays, boxes, &c., which arc frequently Inlaid with 
ivory. Large quantities of smalt glass phials are blown here, 
and exported to Hard war for the pilgrims who carry -away, 
Ganges water in them* In former days matchlocks wete ■ 
largely made, and some ironwork is still produced. Hempen 
sacking and ropes and lacquered goods are also made. The 
tahnlt school has 192 pupils, and the mnnicipaUty aid9 ta 
primary schools attended by 513 pupils. 

Najlbabad Town. — Head-quarters of the tahtlol the same 
name in Bijnor District, United Provinces, situated in 29 0 3/ . 
N. and 78° 21' E., at the junction of the main line of the Oudh 
and Rohilkhand Railway with the branch to Kptdwara ini 
Garhwal. Population. (1901), 19,56s. Najlbabad was founded 
by Najib-ud daula, paymaster and for a time Wazlr of the 
Mughal empire, who built a fort at PnLthargarh, a mile to the 
east, in 1755. I 77 3 the town was sacked by the MarSthSs, 

and in 1774 it passed into the hands of the NflwSb of Oudh. 
During the Mutiny Mahmud, great-grandson of Najlb-ud-dailla, 
revolted, and in 1858, when die place was recovered, the 
palace was destroyed. Najlbabad is close to the forest and its 
climate is unhealthy, but the town is well drained into the 
Mfilin. The principal relic of Palhftn rule is the tomb of 
Najib-ud-daula ; and a fine Carved gateway still maiks the site 
of the palace, now occupied by the tahsllt. A spacious build- 
ing called the Mubarak Bunyad, which was built at the close 
of the eighteenth century, is used as a rcsthouse. The fortress 
of Patthargnrh, also known as Najafgarh, is tn ruins. The 
stone used in its construction was taken from an ancient fort, 
colled Mordbaj, some distance away. Najlbabad contains 
a dispensary and police station, and a branch of the American 
Melhodist Mission- It has been administered os a munici- 
pality since 1866. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
income and expenditure averaged Rs. 15,000. In 1903-4 the 
income was Rs. 25,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 20,000); and , 
the expenditure was Rs, 28,000. Najlbabad is of considerable 
importance as a d6pGl for trade with the hills. Metal vessels, 
cloth, blankets, shoes, &c„ arc made herb, and exported to \ 
Garlnval, while there is a through trade in salt, sugar, grain, 
and timber. The town is also Celebrated for its production of 
sweetmeats and small baskets, and in former days its match- 
locks were well-known. The lahsxtt school has over 220 pupils 
and an English school about 100. A primary school and ir 
aided schools have about 350 pupils. 
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Nihtaur. — -Town in the Dhampur tahsil of Bijnoi District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 20' N. and 78° 24' E„ 16 
miles east of Bijnor town. Population ( 1901 ), 11,740- The 
town has a mean appearance, most of the houses being built 
of mud, but there is a handsome old mosque, to which three 
modem domes have been added. A few years ago a seditious 
organization was discovered here. It was known as the Bara 
Topi, or * twelve hats,’ and resembled the Sicilian, secret 
societies. Nihtaur is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with am income of about Rs. 3,300. There is a little trade 
in dyeing, but the chief industry is sugar-refining. A middle 
school has 160 pupils, and two aided schools are attended by 
52 boys and 40 girls. 

Sahasptir . — Town in the Dhampur iahsil of Bijnor District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29 0 7' N. and 7S 0 37' E., on the 
Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Population (1901), 5,851. It 
was the head-quarters of a mahal or pargana in Akbar’s time. 
The town is extremely dirty ; and though most of its inhabi- 
tants are Musalnigns, it swarms with pigs. There is a Rmsarat 
used by Hindu pilgrims on their way to Hardwar. The only 
industry is the weaving of cotton cloth of good quality. A 
primary school has 50 pupils. 

Seohara (Siuhara). —Town in the Dhampur talull of 
Bijnor District, United Provinces, situated in 29 0 13' N. and 
78° 35' E., on the main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway. Population (1901), 10,062. The town contains a 
police station and a handsome mosque, and also a branch of 
the American Methodist Mission. It is administered under 
Act XX of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 3,000. Its 
trade is of some importance. A primary school has 63 and 
five aided schools have 182 pupils. 

Sherkot, — Town in the Dhampur tahsJl of Bijnor District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29 0 20' N. and 78° 35' E., 28 
miles east of Bijnor town. Population (1901), 14,999. Sherkot 
was founded during the reign of Sher Shah, and under Akbar 
it was the chief town of a mahal ox pargana. In X805 it was 
sacked by Amir Khan, the Pindari, and in the Mutiny of 1857 
it became the scene Df struggles between loyal Hindus and 
rebel Musalmans. Up to 1844 it was the head-quarters of 
the faluil, and a dispensary is maintained here. Sherkot is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs. 4,000. There is a considerable trade in sugar, and 
embroidered rugs axe made. A middle school has 135 pupils, 
and three aided schools are attended by 42 boys and 65 girls. 
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Tfijpur, — 'I'own in the Dh&mpur iahsit of Bijnor District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29 0 10' > 1 . and 76° 29' E., 27 miles 
south-easi of Bijnor town. Population (1901), 5,0:15. The 
town is chiefly noted as the- residence of the leading Tags 
family in the District, some members of which have embraced 
Christianity. The Tiljpur estate was acquired in the eighteenth 
century, and further extended in the nineteenth for services 
rendered to the newly established British administration. In 
1S57 the zattundSr or chmdhrt of Tfljpur remained loyal, and 
was rewarded by the title of Raja and by remissions of revenue. 
The present Raja Jives in a fine house built after the European 
fashion, and is a member of the Provincial Legislative Council. 
Tsjpur contains a dispensary maintained by the Rfijn, n primary 
school with 79 pupils, and tin aided girls’ school with 52 pupils, 

Blidaun District (Jiaddyttti). — South-western District of 
"the Bareilly Division, United Provinces, lying between 27 0 40' 
and 2S 0 29' N. and 78° 16' and 79 0 31' E., with an area of 
1,987 square miles. It is bounded on the north by Morad- 
IibS.d j on the north-east by the State of R&mpur and Bareilly 
District; on the south-east by Sh&hjabSnpur ; and on the 
south-west by the Ganges, which divides it from the Districts 
of Bulandshahr, Aligarh, Etab, and Farruthabad. The gieuter 
part consists of a level plain crossed by numerous rivers, and 
much of it requires little irrigation when the rainfall is normal. 
A high ridge of sand, rarely more than 4 or 5 miles broad, 
running through the District from north-west to south-east, once 
formed the old high bank of the Ganges. Between this and 
tire present course of the river is a low tract of country, 
traversed by a chain of swamps or j/ri/s, and by the river 
Mahuwa. The fertile plain north-east of the sandy ridge is 
watered by the Sol or Yilr-i-WafhdSr, a river which enters the 
Bisauli tahsll from MorudabSd and flows diagonally across the 
District, piercing the sandy tract. Although the Mahawa 
flows in a deep channel, it is liable to sudden floods, which do 
much damage, and it receives spill-water from the Ganges. 
The Sol is fringed by ravines and seldom inundates its 
banks. In the north-east the Ramganga forms the boundary 
for about 36 miles, and is joined by the AriL 

The District consists entirely of Gangetic alluvium, varying 
from pure sand to stiff clay. JCartkar or calcareous limestone 
is found in places. 

The District is well wooded, and the whole of the rich 
upland tract is studded with beautiful mango groves. In the 
north of the Ganges Mil if or there is thick ihfik jungle ( Butai 
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jWW)i and the north-east 

celebrated dhak jungle which formerly sheltered l fte 

nya Rjijputs in their frequent contests with the Musalman 

rulers of Delhi. On the sandy ridge vegetation is scanty, and 

thatching grass and Bns {Smhamn spontanam) spring up 

where cultivation is neglected. ' , ' 

A tiger was killed in 1893 near the Ganges, but this is anFauan. 
extremely rare event. Antelope, wild hog, and might are 
common, and wolves cause more damage to human life than 
m any other District of the United Provinces. Black partridge, 
quail, water-fowl, and sand-grouse abound, and florican arc 
occasionally met with. 

The climate of Budaun resembles that of other Districts in Climate 
Rohilkhand, being somewhat cooler and moister than the®dtem- 
adjacent portions of the Doab, owing to the neighbourhood 
of the hills. The average monthly temperature varies from 
53° to 6o° in January to ,88° and 93 0 in May and June. 

The annual rainfall over the whole District averages 34 Rainfall, 
inches, varying from more than 36 in the cast to 3 r in the 
west. Fluctuations in. the amount are large 5 in 1:883 only 17 
inches fell, and in 1874 as much as 56 inches. 

Budaun owes its name, according to tradition, to one History. 
Buddh, an Ahar prince, who founded the city at the begin- 
ning of the tenth century. When the forces of Islam were 
beginning to spread eastwards into Indict, it was held, as 
recorded in ,an inscription found at Budaun, by the RTithor, 

Lakbarra Pala, eleventh in descent from Chandra, the founder 
of the dynasty The half-legendary hero, Smyid Sitliir, is said 
to have stayed for a time in Budaun ; but authentic history 
commences with the victory of Kutb-ud-dto Aibnk in npd, 
who slew the Raja and sacked the city. Shams-ud-dtri Altarosli 
obtained the government of the new dependency, which he 
exchanged in mo for the throne of Delhi. Under his kuo- 
cessors, Budaun ranked as a place of great importance 5 and in 
1236 it gave a second emperor, to Delhi m the person of Rnkn- 
ud-din, whose handsome mosque, the Jama Masjid Sharosl, 
still adorns the city of which he had been governor. During 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the annals of Budaun 
are confined to the usual local insurrections and bloody leprci- 
sions which form the staple of Indian history before the advent 

MahSbat Khan, the governor, rose 
m rebellion, and the emperor, Khar Khatl, marched against 
m m vain. After a reign of eleven years' duration, the 
1 Epigraphia Mica, to!, }, p, 
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rebellious vassal was compelled in 1426 to surrender to 
Mubarak Sh5h, Khizr Khan's successor. Alam Slmh, the last 
of the Saiyids, retired to the city in 1450 : and during his stay 
his Wazlr joined with Bdhlol Lodr in depriving him of All his 
dominions, except Budaun, which he was permitted to Tetain 
until his death in 1479. His son-in-law, Husain Shah of 
Jaunpur, then took possession of the District ; but llahlol Lodi 
soon compelled the intruder to restore it to the Delhi empire. 
After the establishment of the Mughal power, HuntSyfln 
appointed governors of Sambhal and Budaun ; but they dis- 
agreed, and the Sambhal governor, having taken Budaun by 
siege, put his rival to death. Under the administrative organ- 
ization of Akbar, Budaun was formed in 1 556 into a snrASr of 
the Sfihth of Delhi, which was granted as a fief to Kasim All 
Khan. In Shah JahSn’s time the seat of government was 
removed to Bareilly. The rise of the Rohilla power, which 
centred in the latter town, accelerated the decline of Budaun. 
In 1 7 T9, during the reign of Muhammad Shah, Muliammad 
Khan Bungnsh annexed the south-eastern portion of the Dis- 
trict, including the city, to FarrukhftbSd, while the Rohillas, 
under Air Muhammad, subsequently seized upon the remainder. 
In 1 754, however, the Rohillas recovered the pnrgiwas which 
had been united to FamikhahSd. Budaun fell, with the rest 
of Rohilklmnd, into the power of the Naw&b of Qudh in 1774, 
and was ceded to the British with other territory in 1801. 
Shortly afterwards a revolt took place, which was speedily 
repressed, and the Mutiny of 1857 alone disturbs the peaceful 
course of civil adminislration. 

News of the outbreak at Meerut reached Budaun on May 15. 
A fortnight later the treasury guard mutinied, plundered the 
treasury, and broke open the jail. The civil officers then 
found themselves compelled to leave for Fatehgarh. On 
June 2 the Bareilly mutineers marched in, and on the 17th 
Abdur Rahim IChfin assumed the government. As usual, dis- 
turbances broke out between the Hindus and the Musalmau 
leaders ; and in J uly and August the Muhammadans fought two 
regular battles with the Rajputs, whom they completely defeated. 
At the end of August several European fugitives crossed the 
Ganges into the District and were protected at Dat-tganj 
by the landholders. After the fall of Walldad Khan’s fort 
at Mslfigarh in Bulandshahr, that rebel chieftain passed 
into Budaun in October, but found it advisable to proceed 
to Fatehgarh. On November 5 the Musalmans defeated 
the Ahars at Gunnaur, and took possession of that tahsjt % 
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hitherto held by the police, Towards the close of January, 

1858, the rebels, under Niyaz Muhammad, marched against 
Fatehgarh, but were met by Sir Hope Grant's force at Shams- 
Sbad and dispersed, Nty 5 z Muhammad then returned to 
Budaun, On April 27 General Penny's force defeated the 
rebels at XakrSla, though the general himself was killed in 
the action ; while Major Gordon fell upon them tn the north, 
near Bisaulr. Thar leaders’ lied to Bareilly, and managers 
were at once appointed to the various pargtinits on behalf of 
the British Government. By May 12 Budaun came once more 
into our hands, though TatitiS TopT, with his fugitive army, 
afterwards crossed this portion of Rohilkhand into Oudb on 
the cyth. Brigadier Coke’s column entered the District on 
June 3, and Colonel Wilkinson's column from Bareilly on the 
8th. Order was then permanently restored. 

The principal archaeological remains are nt Budaun, Arcbaeo- 
where a series of tombs, mosques, and other religious build- lo 2 T* 
ings remain to mark the former importance of the place. 

The District contains rr towns and 1,087 villages. Owing The 
to unfavourable seasons the population fell considerably be- P w l ,1c - 
tween 1872 and i88i, but has risen since. The numbers at 
the four enumerations were as follows 1 (1872) 934,670, (i88x) 

9 ° 6 i 54 i , (iSgr) 925,982, and (1901) 1,025,753. There are 
five (afisiis — GunnaUk, Bisauu, Sahaswan, Budaun, and 
Dataoanj — the head-quarters of each being at a place of 
the same name. The principal towns are the municipalities 
of Budaun, Sabaswan, TJjhani, and the ‘notified area’ 
of Brisk The following table gives the chief statistics of 
population, in 1901; — 
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agricultural conditions, and the increase In population was 
remarkably large. Almost the whole population speak Western 
Hindi, ihc principal dialect being Brnj. 

Ahars arc the most numerous H indu caste, numbering^ 4,000, 
or about 1 6 per cent, of the total- They are a hardy, independent 
caste, allied to the AhTrs, living by agriculture, and are only 
found in Kohillchand and a few adjoining Districts. The other ■ 
important Hindu castes are ChamSrs (leather-dressers and cul- 
tivators), 134,000 5 Muraos (cultivators), 86,000 ; Rajputs, 
62,000 ; Brahmans, 6 1,000 ■ and Kahars (servants and culti- 
vators), 47,000. The chief Muhammadan tribes are Pathftns, 
29,000] Shaikhs, 33,0005 and Julahas (weavers), 20,000. 
Agriculture supports more than 67 per cent of the population, 
personal services support 5 per cent, general labour 5 per 
cent., and cotton-weaving 3 per cent. Rajputs, Shaikhs, and 
Ahars arc the principal holders of land ; Muraos and the feu 
Jats in the District are the best cultivators. 

The American Methodist Mission opened work in Budaun 
in r859, and has recently been very successful in making 
converts. Of the 6,080 native Christians in tire District in 
1901, 5,972 were Methodists. 

The fertile plain which includes most of the District is called 
Katehr and is well cultivated. With good mins it does not 
need irrigation, but if necessary temporary wells can be dug at 
small cost. Wheat and jozmrarb here the principal crops, and 
sugar-cane and rice are grown to some extent. South-west of 
this lies the sandy ridge of b/tur, which is rendered infertile by 
excessive rain, and in which wells cannot be made. After 
cultivation in favourable seasons for two or three years a fallow 
of five to ten years is required. The bhur chiefly produces 
barley and bujra. The Ganges Utddar is generally liable to 
inundations and to injury from wild animals. Wheat is grown 
where possible, and fine crops of barley and peas are obtained 
in good years. Rice is grown largely in the north-east near 
the Ramgangli, and in the south-east near the Sot. 

. The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found, 
2,984 maltdh being held zaminddri, r,355 /fd/iddrt, and 
. 69 bhaydchdra. Large estates arc few in number. The 
main agricultural statistics for 1903-4 are shown in the 
table on the next page, in square miles. 

The chief food-crops are wheat and bajra, which covered 
583 and 373 square miles respectively, or 37 and 24 per cent, 
of the net area cropped. Barley, jowdr, maize, gram, and 
rice each cover from 9 to 6 per cent. The area under cotton 
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The great feature of the agriculture _cf the District Is the taprore- 
increase in the area double cropped, which rose in thirty years n g^ cu ). 
bom z per cent, of the total to 21 per cent. In the Malar tun\ 
maize is growing in popularity, as it rises above floods before practice, 
the other autumn crops, and sugar-cane is also being more 
largely planted. The area under wheat and barley is increasing. 

Advances under the Land Improvement and 'Agriculturists’ 

Loans Acts are rarely taken except in unfavourable seasons. 

Out of x-3 lakhs advanced from 1890 to 1904 nearly Rs. ;a,ooo 
was lent in the famine years 1896-7. 

Stud bulls were at one time stationed in the District; but Cattle, 
none is kept now, and the ordinary’ bnfed of cattle is inferior. ^ 
Horse-breeding is popular, and six stallions are maintained by £0a ( S J 
Government. Sheep and goats are of the ordinary poor type, 
and the best animals are imported from RfijputSna. 

Wells are the chief source of irrigation, and in 1903-4 sup- irrigation, 
plied 194 square miles, while tanks or jMls supplied 64 
and rivers 27. Masonry wells ate used for this purpose 
only in the north of the District, where the spring-level 
is low. Elsewhere temporary wells arc .made, lusting for a 
single harvest. A system of private canals, irrigating about 
1,000 acres of rice, has been made in the south-east of the 
District, where the Sot cuts through the bhiir and enters the 
MSdar, and another tough system exists on the AriL The 
Mahawa is not used for Irrigation, but the Sot supplies a 
small area in dry years. ' ‘ 

Ranbar or nodular limestone is the chief mineral product. Minerals. 
Lime is occasionally made from this, but more commonly from 
a kind of calcareous marl. 


The chief manufacturing industry is that of sugar-refining. Arts nn d 
indigo was formerly made largely, but wety little is prCfitired 
now. Cotton-weaving, carpentry, bwssivork, and pottery- are l “‘ W ' 
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of the ordinary type ; a little papier mSclie work is turned out 
at Budaun town. 

Commerce. Owing to the poorness of communications, the District has 
been left behind in the general growth of trade. Brest, once 
the second largest mart for grain in this part of Rohilkhand, 
is now of small account ; and Sahaswan, another centre in the 
days before railways changed the direction of commerce, has 
no trade at all. Agricultural produce, chiefly grain and sugar, 
is exported with difficulty* The imports include cloth, salt, 
and metals. A large fair is held annually at Kakora, vluch 
is attended by 150,000 people. 

Railways The branch of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway from 
and roads. jj arc jj|y an( ] Aligarh cuts through two portions of the north 
of the District. A narrow-gauge line from Bareilly through 
Budaun, opened in 1906, mosses the Ganges and joins the 
Cawnpore-Achhnera Railway at Soron in Elah District. 

A good deal has been done in recent years to improve the 
roads in the District, which contains rao miles of metalled and 
445 miles of unmetalled roads. The former are maintained by 
the Public Works department; but the cost of all but 33 
miles is met from Local funds. There are avenues or trees on 
126 miles. The chief roads are that leading from Bareilly 
to Hathras and Muttra, which passes through Budaun town, 
and a road from Budaun to Aonla railway Station. Feeder 
roads to other stations have been made and internal communi- 
cations improved ; but the south and east of the District are 
still backward. 

Famine. A native historian records a famine in 1761, during which 
large numbers of people died and many emigrated. In 
1803-4, soon after the commencement of British rule, the 
harvest failed and many farmers absconded. In the great 
famine of 1837-8 Budaun suffered the extreme of misery: 
thousands died of starvation, grain rose lo unattainable prices, 
mid the police found themseives powerless lo preserve order. 
The scarcity of rS< 3 o-r was less serious ; but relief woiks were 
opened and remissions made, and similar measures were 
required in 1868-9. In 1S77 a deficiency in the rainfall 
caused some distress, but timely rain in October gave relief. 
The famine of 1896-7 did not affect Budaun appreciably. 
District The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian 
sthff. Civil Sendee (when available), and by four Deputy-Collectors 
recruited in India. A taksildar is stationed at the bead- 
quarters of each tahsil, and an officer Of the Opium depart- 
ment at Budaun town. 
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There are four regular Munsifs, and the District is included Civil 
in the Civil Judgeship of Shahjabanpur and in the Sessions in4 
Judgeship of Moradabad. Sessions cases are tried by the 
Additional Judge of the latter District Budaun holds a bad 
reputation for violent crimes and for dacoity. Female 
infanticide was formerly strongly suspected, and entailed the 
maintenance of a special police; but in 1904 only 1,141 
names remained on the register of persons proclaimed under 
the Act 

The area now forming Budaun was, at the cession in Land 
iSor, included in Moradabad. Various changes were made, ^ ve ? n ® 
and in 1823 a District of Sabaswan was formed, which also tration. 
comprised parts of the present Districts of Etah and Aligarh. 

By 1S45 the District had assumed its present shape. The 
early settlements were for short periods, and were based 
on the previous demand or on a system of competition. 

Rights in land were very lightly prized and were freely 
transferred. Operations under the improved system, laid down 
by Regulation VII of 1823, commenced with estates which 
were being directly managed by the Collector owing to the 
resignation of proprietors or the failure to find purchasers at 
sales. The first regular settlement under Regulation IX of 
1833 was made between 1834 and 1838. It was preceded by 
a survey, and rights were completely recorded. The land was 
valued as the basis of the assessment and a demand of 9 lakhs 
was fixed. The next revision took place between 1864 and 
1870, on the usual lines. Soils were classified and the rent 
paid for each class of land carefully ascertained. A rate, 
usually in excess of this, was assumed as the basis of assess- 
ment; and applied village by village, with modifications where 
necessary. The revenue was raised from 9-3 to 10-3 lakhs, 
and the new assessment was subsequently found to have been 
very light. The latest revision was carried out between 1893 
and 1898. In this the assessment was made on the recorded 
rentals, which were found to be, on the whole, reliable. Land 
was again classified into circles according to the quality of its 
soil, and rates for each class were ascertained by analysis of 
the rents actually paid for different kinds of holdings. These 
rates were used in checking and correcting the recorded rent- 
rolls. In assessing, the revenue was fixed at less than half 
the accepted ‘assets’ in cases where there was reason to 
believe that these could not be collected over a series of years. 

The new revenue is 13-2 lakhs, representing 46-3 per cent of 
the ‘assets.’ The incidence is a little more than R. 1 an 
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and 78° 39' E-, with an area of 370 square miles. Population 
increased from 126,440 in 189 r to 162,291 in rgoi. There 
are 313 villages and one town, Gunnaur (population, 6,644), 
the tahsil head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 
i 9 ° 3“4 was Rs. 2,16,000, and for cesses Rs. 26,000. The 
density of population, 439 persons per square mile, is below 
the District average, though the rate of increase between 1891 
and 1901 was higher than in any other tahsil. Gunnaur lies 
almost entirely in the Ganges khadar, the high sandy tract 
characteristic of Budaun only crossing the south-east corner. 
It is thus liable to floods, but benefits by comparatively dry 
seasons. A considerable tract is still occupied by jungle. In 
- 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 246 square miles, of 
which 40 were irrigated, wells being the chief source of supply. 

Bisauli Tahsil. — North-eastern tahsil of Budaun District, 
United Provinces, comprising the farganas of Bisaul, Isl5m- 
nagar, and Satast, and lying between 28° S' and 28° 28' N. and 
78° 32' and 79 0 8' E., with an area of 360 square miles. 
Population increased from 183,716 in 1891 to 211,507 in 1901. 
There are 350 villages and three towns, the largest being 
Islamnagar (population, 6,367) and Bisauli (5,3513), the 
head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,18,000, and for cesses Rs. 38,000. The density of 
population, 5 88 persons per square mile, is considerably above 
the District average. Bisauli is one of the most prosperous 
tahsils in Budaun. It lies almost entirely in the fertile Katehr 
tract, and is watered by the Sot and Aril rivers. There are 
also numerous small lakes or jhtls. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 322 square miles, of which 69 were irrigated, 
mostly from wells. 

Sahaswan Tahsil. — Tahsil of Budaun District, United 
Provinces, comprising the parganas of Sahasw 5 n and Kot, 
and lying between 27 0 57' and 28° 20' N. and 7S 0 30' and 79 0 
4' E., with an area of 454 square miles. Population increased 
very slightly, from 193,070 in 1891 to 193,628 in 1901. There 
are 328 villages and two towns: Sahaswan (population, 18,004), 
the tahsil head-quarters, and BilsT (6,035). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903—4 was Rs. 2,33,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 29,000. The density of population, 426 persons per 
square mile, is the lowest in the District. The tahsil contains 
a fertile stretch of rich upland soil watered by the Sot river, 
in the tract known as Katehr; but this is mostly held by 
impoverished and quarrelsome RSjputs, and it also suffers 
from defective drainage. South of the Katehr a large area 
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is occupied by a randy ridge, 4 or 5 miles wide, and poor in 
quality \ and beneath this the Malar stretches away to the 
Ganges, which forms the south-western boundary. The, . 
khadar is crossed by the Mabawa, which is gradually scouring 
out a larger bed, and in years of heavy rainfall brings down , 
disastrous floods, increased by the spill-water from the Ganges. 
Portions of the khadar are extremely fertile, but the tract is 
liable to great vicissitudes. In 1903-4 the area under cultiva- 
tion was 338 square miles, of which 54 were irrigated, mostly 
from wells. 

Budaun TahsTL — Head-quarters lahsll of Budaun District, 
United Provinces, comprising the parganas of Budaun and 
UjhfmT, and lying between 27 0 50' and 28° 12' N. and 78° 48' 
and 79 0 19' E., with an area of 385 square miles. Population 
increased from 226,673 in 1891 to 243,141 in 1901, There 
are 377 villages and two towns: Budaun (population, 39,031), 
the District and tahsll head-quarters, and UjhanI (7,917). 
The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs, 2,78,000, and 
far cesses Rs. 39,000. The density oF population, 632 persons 
per square mile, is the highest in the District. A large portion 
of the tahsll h situated in the fertile Ivatebr tract, and is watered 
by the Sot. In the north-east this slopes to the valley of the 
Aril, and still contains portions of the famous forest which 
once surrounded Aonla in Bareilly District. '’South-west of the 
Katelir lies a high ridge of sandy land, 3 or 4 miles wide, 
from which a stretch of precarious alluvial khadar reaches 
to the Ganges on the south-west border. In 1903-4 the urea 
under cultivation was 341 square miles, of which 65 were 
irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of the irrigated area. 

Dataganj. — Easternmost lahsll of Budaun District, United 
Provinces, comprising the pargaim of Salempur and Usehat, 
and lying between 27° 40' and 28° it' N. and 79 0 6' and 
79 0 31' E,, with an area of 41 S square miles. Population 
increased from 196,083 in 1S91 to 215,186 in 1901. There 
are 385 villages and three towns, the largest being Alai>ur 
(population, 6,327) and Kakkala (5,954)- The demand for 
land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 2,85,000, and for cesses 
Rs. 35,000.. The density of population, 515 persons per 
square mile, is almost the same ns the District average. The 
tahsll is bounded by the Ganges on the south, and by the 
Ramganga on the east. The northern portion is crossed by 
the Aril, a tributary of the latter, and by many small channels, 
while the Sot traverses the southern portion. The natural 
moisture and the character of the soil arc peculiarly favour- 
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able to the growth of rice, which this iaftsil produces largely, 
A considerable area in the south is watered by a system of 
private canals taken from the Sot, of some antiquity. As 
a whole the upland area is inferior to the rich Katehr tract 
found in other taksih of this District, while the areas bordering 
on the EamgangS and Ganges are liable to disastrous floods. 
In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 3ri square miles, of 
which 64 were irrigated. Wells supply half the irrigated area, 
and tanks or jluls and rivers the remainder in about equal 
proportions. 

Alapur. — Town in the Dataganj iaftsil of Budaun District, 
United Provinces, situated in. 27° 55' N. and 79 0 15' E., 12 
miles south-east of Budaun town. Population (1901), 6,327. 
The town is said to have been founded by the emperor Ala-ud- 
dih Alam Shah after his abdication in 1450. The only building 
of any interest is the mosque built during the time of Aurang- 
zeb, which, however, contains a fragment of an older inscription 
dated 1307. Alapur is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an income of about Rs. 900. A market, held twice a 
week, is of some local importance. The middle school has 
86 pupils. 

Bilsl. — Town in the Sabaswan iaftsil of Budaun District, 
United Provinces, situated in 28° 8' N. and 78° 55' E., 16 
miles west of Budaun town. Population (1901), 6,035. The 
town was founded towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
and owes its name to one BilasI Singh. In the first half of the 
nineteenth century the new road system gave great advantages 
to Bilsl, which became the second trading centre in the neigh- 
bourhood. The railway, however, passed Bilsl at a distance of 
ao miles and it has lost its trade, while its prosperity has further 
decreased owing to the decline in indigo, which was largely 
manufactured here. From 1884 to 1904 Bilsl was administered 
as a municipality, with an income and expenditure of about 
Rs. 3,000. In 1 904 it was reduced to the position of a * notified 
area.’ It contains a primary school with 94 pupils and a small 
girls' school, besides a dispensary and a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission. 

Bisauli Town. — Head-quarters of the tafisil of the same 
name in Budaun District, United Provinces, situated in 28° i8 r 
N. and 78° 57' E., 23 miles north-east of Budaun town. Popu- 
lation (1901), 5,323. The town first became of importance 
under Dunde Khan, lieutenant of All Muhammad and Hafiz 
Rahmat Khan, the celebrated Rohilla chiefs, who built a fort 
here about 1750. After the fall of the Rohilla power Bisauli 

v.v. 1, M m 
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declined. Near the town is Dunde Khan’s tomb, which stands 
on a commanding spot overlooking the broad valley' of the 
Sot. Bisaull contains a tahsifi, a tnunsifi, a dispensary, and 
a branch of the American Methodist Mission. It is adminis- 
tered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 11 s. 
1,400. The trade of the place is purely local. The tahiih 
school has 1x7 pupils, and there is a small girls’ school. 

Budaun Town (Badayuti ). — Head-quarters of the District 
and iahfd of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 
28° z r N. and 79 0 7' E., on a branch of the Rohilkhand and 
Kumaun Railway from Bareilly to Soron, and on the road from 
Bareilly to Muttra. Population (T901), 59,03 r, of whom 21,995 
were Musnlmlins and 16,033 Hindus. According to tradition, 
the town was founded by a mythical Raja Buddh, an Ahar 
by caste, about a. o. 905, or by a descendant of his named 
Ajnynpaln. An inscription, dating probably from the early 
part of the. twelfth century, records the founding of a temple 
and mentions a list of eleven Riithor kings reigning at Budnnn, 
which is called Vodfimayfltit 1 . Legend relates that the town 
was taken by Saiyid Sitter in 1028 ; but the first historical 
event 16 its capture by Kutb-ud-din in 1 196, when the last 
Hindu king was slain. Budaun then became an important 
post on the northern boundary of the Delhi empire, and its 
governors were chosen from distinguished soldiers who had 
constantly to face revolts by the turbulent Katehriyii Rajputs. 
Two of its governors in the thirteenth century, Shnms-ud-dln 
Alta rush and his son Rukn-ud-dln Flroz, passed from Budaun 
to the throne at Delhi. In the fifteenth century Malwbat KhSn, 
the governor, imitated the example of the Jaunpur Tulcr and 
-became independent for a lime. About 1450 Ate-ud-dth, the 
last of the Sniyul kings of Delhi, after abdicating the throne, 
retired to Budaun, where lie lived for twenty-eight years. In 
1371 the town was destroyed by fire; and in the reign of Shah 
JahSn, nearly a century later, the governor of the sarkur was 
transferred to Bareilly, and the importance or Budaun declined. 
For a lime it was included in the State formed early in the 
eighteenth century by the Nawab of Farrukhabad ; but it then 
passed to the Rohillas. In 1838 it became the head-quarters 
of a British District. On the outbreak of the Mutiny in May, 

. 1857, the treasury guard at Budaun rose, and being joined 
hv the townspeople broke open the jail, and burned the civil 
station. A native government was then established and 
remained in power till General Penny’s victory at Kakrala 
1 Efipiiffifa Jndita, vol. i, p, 63. 
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in the following April, when the rebel governor fled the city, 
And order was again re-established. 

Budaun stands about a mile east of the river Sot, and 
consists of two parts, the old and new town. In the former 
are the remains of the old fort, with massive ramparts once 
so wide that four carriages could be driven abreast. The Jama 
Masjid, built in 1223 by Shams-ud-din Altamsh, largely from 
the materials of the temple referred to above, is an immense 
building 276 feet long by 216 broad, with a central dome 
restored in Akbar’s time. It stands high and is an imposing 
feature in the landscape for many miles. Numerous smaller 
mosques and dargahs remain as memorials of the palmy days 
of Patban and' Mughal rule 1 . In the neighbourhood are 
graveyards filled with mouldering tombs, chief among which 
may be mentioned that of Sultan Ala-ud-dJn and his wife. 
Budaun is also famous as having been the birthplace of the 
historian Badayunl, the rival of Abul Fad. The chief modem 
public buildings are the District courts, the jail, a commodious 
dispensary, two large same's, and a small leper asylum ; and 
a park is now being laid out. Budaun is a centre for the 
_ work of the American Methodist Mission in the District. The 
municipality was constituted in 1884. During the ten years 
ending 1900-1 the income averaged Rs. 35,30° and the ex- 
penditure Rs. 34,500. In 1903-4 the income was Rs. 57,000, 
including Rs. 32,000 from octroi and Rs. 15,000 from rents j 
and the expenditure was Rs. 56,000. The municipality has 
Rs. 10,000 invested. Budaun is not now a great trade centre ; 
but its former proximity to the railway, as compared with BilsT, 
has given it some advantages which may increase now that a 
line actually passes through it. The grain market, called Carmi- 
chaelganj after a Former Collector, belongs to the municipality. 
Papier machd pen-boxes made here have some reputation. 
The District school has 160 pupils, a mission school 120, and 
the tahsih school 270. The municipality manages 10 schools 
and aids 16 others attended by more than 1,000 pupils. 

Gunnaur Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsll of the same 
name in Budaun District, United Provinces, situated in 
28° 14' N. and 78° 27' E., 4 miles south of the Babrala 
station of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Population 
(1901), 6,644. The town was the head-quarters of a mahdl 
or pargatia under Akbar, but its early histoiy is legendary. 
It is chiefly composed of mud huts with a few brick houses, 
and contains a dispensary and a branch of the American 
* Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, vol. xli. 
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Methodist Mission, Gunnaur is administered under Act XX 
of 1856, with an income of about Rs. 1,000. A good .deal 
of trade passes thtoilgh the place to Babrnlit station. There 
are a middle school with 90 pup Os and a girls’ school with. 15. 

Islamnagar, — Town in the BisaulT tahsll of Budaun Dis- ■ 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 2S 0 20' N. and 78° 44’ E.< 

6 miles south-east of the BahjoT station on the Oudh and 
Rohilklmnd Railway. Population (1901), 6,367. During the 
Mutiny, in May, rSjS, there was a skirmish near this place 
between a body of rebels and the troops of the loyal Nawab of 
Rampur, the latter being victorious. The town is administered 
under Act XX of 1836, with an income of about Rs. 1,500. 

It is the chief market in the neighbourhood for agricultural 
produce, and there is a large export of raw sugar. It contains; 
a dispensary and a middle school with 112 pupils. 

ttakora, — Village in the District and tafuU of Budaun, 
United Provinces, situated in 2 7 0 53" N. and 79° 3' E., near 
the bank of the Ganges, 12 miles south-west of Budaun town. 
Population (1901), 2,941- The place is noted for a religious 
and trading fair held at the full moon of Kitrlik (Oclober- 
Novembcr), which is attended by as many as 100,000 to, 
200,000 persons, who come from all parts of Rohilkhand, as 
well as from Delhi, Muttra, and Cawnpore. The, principal 
object is bathing, but a good deal of trade is carried on in 
cloth, metal goods, leather, and cattle. The actual site of the 
fair varies within a few miles according to the movements 
of the river. 

Kakrala. — Town in the Dataganj fafisfl of Budaun District, 
United Provinces, situated in 27° 53' N, and 79 s 12' E., 12 
miles south of Budaun town. Population (1901), 5,954. The 
name is said to have been derived from kanf<ar or nodular 
limestone, which is largely found in the neighbourhood. In 
April, 1858, General Penny defeated near Kakritla a party 
of GhazJs or fanatical MusahnSns, who were lying in ambush 
for him. This victory put an end to the rebel government 
which had ruled at Budaun for eleven months. The town 
contains a sarat] and a branch of the American Methodist 
Mission. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. 1,000. The primary' school has 75 pupils. 

Sahaswan Town.— Head-quarters of the iahtil of the 
same name in Budaun District, United Provinces, situated in 
2S 0 4' N. and 7S 0 45' E., near the left bank of the Mahatva, 

24 miles west of Budaun town by metalled road. Population 
(1901), 18,004. According to tradition, the town was founded 
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fay Sahasra Bahu, a king of SankIsa in Farrukhabad District, 
who built a fort now represented by an earthen mound- The 
Airi-i-Akbatt records this place as the chief town of a mahal 
or pargana. In 1824 Sahaswan became the head-quarters of 
a British District, which were removed to Budaun owing to the 
unhealthiness of the site. The town is realty a collection of 
scattered villages, standing at the point where the sandy ridge 
of the District meets the Ganges khadar. It contains a tahstlt , 
a munsifi , and a dispensary, A municipality was constituted in 
1872. During the ten years ending 1901 the income and 
expenditure averaged Rs. 8, 000. In 1903-4 the income was 
Rs. r4,ooo, chiefly from a tax on circumstances and property 
(Rs. 6,000) ; and the expenditure was Rs. 13,000. The town 
has little commercial importance; but perfumes are manu- 
factured, especially from the kcora or screw pine which grows 
in the neighbourhood. The middle school has 160 pupils, 
and the municipality manages six schools and aids three 
others with a total attendance of 390. 

Ujhanl. — Town in the District and tahsfl of Budaun, 

United Provinces, situated in 28° t' N. and 79 0 1 E., on the 
Roliilkhand and Kumaun Railway, S miles west of Budaun 
town. Population (1901), 7,9x7. According to tradition, it 
was originally called Piparia, from the number of pipal trees 
here, and the name was changed by Mahipal of Ujjain. 

Under the Rohillas it became the residence of Abdullah KhSn, 
second son of All Muhammad, who died here of snake-bite. 

Shortly after British rule commenced, a revolt was raised at 
Ujhanl over the collection of revenue. The town, though 
chiefly built of mud, has a flourishing appearance, and the 
main streets are paved. The mosque and unfinished tomb of 
Abdullah Khan are the principal buildings. The American 
Methodist Mission has a branch here. Ujhanl has been a 
municipality since 18B4. During the ten years ending 1901 
the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 5,000, In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 7,000, of which Rs. 3,000 came from a 
tax on circumstances and property ; and the expenditure was 
Rs. 7,000. There is a small export trade in ght, sugar, and 
grain; and sugar-refining is the chief industry. Indigo was 
formerly manufactured largely, -but the trade has declined. 

The municipality manages two schools and aids two others, 
attended by 32S pupils, Bonn- 

Morddabad District. — District in the Bareilly Division, Varies. con- 
United Provinces, lying between 28° 20' and 29° r6' N. and 
78° 4' and 79 0 o' E., with an area of 2,285 square miles. On system. 
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the north it is bounded by Bijnor and Nairn Till j on 'die cost 
by the State of R&mptrr ; on the south by Brtdnun j and on 
the west the Ganges divides it from the Districts of Meerut 
and Bulnndshahr. Near the Ganges lies a stretch of loir 
khddar land, from which rises a high sandy ridge. The central 1 
portion of the District comprises a fertile level plain, chiefly 
drained by the Sot or Yfir-i-WMSdar river, into which many 
smaller channels flow. This plain sinks gradually into the 
broad -valley of the RamcaNOa, which crosses the north-east 
corner of the District, cutting off a portion which borders on 
the Torai and presents tire usual characteristics of the suh- 
HimSlayan tracts ; many small streams rising for the most part 
in the Tnrai flow through it. There are a few ponds in the 
District, but none of considerable size. 

Morfidabad consists almost entirely of aUuvium f in which 
boulders of stone are occasionally found. Kmkar or cal- 
careous limestone is obtained in all parts south-west of the 
valley of the Rilmganga. The saline efflorescence called reh 
is found in the southern part of the Ganges k/rddar. 

The sandy tracts in the west are extremely hare, and pro- 
duce nothing spontaneously except long thatching-grass^ In 
the richer tract near the centre trees are more Common, espe- 
cially near the older towns, which are shaded by fine mango 
groves. On the whole the District is not well wooded. 

Tigers are occasionally shot in the jungles in the north-east 
of the District oj in the Ganges khddar, and leopards arc more 
common. Hog deer and wild hog are numerous in the same 
tracts, and nilgai are found in small numbers. The wolf, fox, 
badger, otter, weasel, porcupine, and monkey are found more 
or less throughout the District The commoner game-birds 
include quail, sand-grouse, grey and black partridge, wild duck 
of many varieties, snipe, wild goose, &c. Fish of many kinds 
are found in the rivers, and form an important element in the 
food-supply of the people. 

The climate of Moraclfibitd is generally healthy, except in 
the submontane tract which borders oh the Tarai, and in the 
lowlands of the Ganges ond Sot. The temperature is cooler 
than in Districts west of the Ganges and farther from the 
Himalayas, and frost is common in the winter. The annual 
mean is about 7s 5 , the minimum monthly temperature 5 6° in 
January', and the maximum go° to 92° fit May or June. 

The annual rainfall averages about 40 inches, varying 
front 35 inches in the sandy tract to 45 in the damp sub- 
montane area in the north-east. Variations are consider- 
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able, and the amount has ranged from about 20 to nearly 
60 inches. 

Tradition ascribes great antiquity to Sambhal, but very History, 
little is known of the early history of the District. PrithwT 
Raj, the last Hindu king of Delhi, is said to have fought, first 
with the half-mythical Saiyid Salar, and later with Jai Chand, 
king of Kanauj. The first historical events are, however, in 
the earlj' Muhammadan period. Sambhal became the seat of 
a series of governors, whose duties were largely taken up with 
suppressing revolts of the turbulent Katehriyas. In 1266 
Ghiyas-ud-dm Balban attacked Amroha, where he ordered 
a general massacre. In 1365 Flroz Tughlak invaded Katehr, 
as Rohilkhand was then called, to punish a chief named 
Rai Kakara, who had murdered the Musalman governor. Rai 
Kakara fled to Kumaun, whereupon the emperor plundered 
the country, and left Malik KhitSb as governor. Ibrahim, the 
famous Sultan of Jaunpur, conquered Sambhal in 1407, and 
placed his own deputy in the town ; but a year later Mahmud 
Tughlak, emperor of Delhi, expelled the intruder, and replaced 
his own officials. In 1473, under Sultan Husain, the Jaunpur 
dynasty once more established itself for a while in Sambhal. 

The emperor Sikandar Lodi recovered the District in 1498 
for the Delhi throng and resided at Sambhal for four years. 
Thenceforward the surrounding country remained a permanent 
fief of the imperial court. In the middle of the sixteenth 
century, Ahya Maran, governor of Sambhal, rebelled against 
Sultan Muhammad Adil, and defeated a force sent against him 
by the emperor. In the succeeding year, Raja Mittar Sen, 
Katehriya, seized Sambhal, and Ahya Maran attacked him. 

A fierce battle ensued at Kundarkhi, in which the Raja sus- 
tained a crushing defeat. Under Humayun, All Kull Kban 
was governor of Sambhal and repelled an incursion of the still- 
independent Katehriyas. In 1566 some Mirzas, descendants 
of Timur, rebelled and seized Akbar’s officers, whom they 
confined in the fort of Sambhal. Husain Khan marched 
against them, and they fled to Amroha. On his following 
them up to their retreat, they finally escaped across the Ganges. 

Shah Jaban appointed Rustam Khan governor of Katehr; 
and the latter founded Moradabad about 16251 Calling it 
after Murad Bakhsb, one of the imperial princes, who was 
afterwards murdered by Aurangzeb. After the death of that 
emperor, and subsequent decline of the central power, the 
Katehriyas revolted, becoming independent for a time, and the 
Musalman governor removed his head-quartets to Kanauj. 
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On the rise of Alf Muhammad, the Rohilk chief, an attempt 
was made by the governor of Moradabad to crush him, but 
the new leader was victorious and by 1740 hnd acquired the 
whole of this District. Rohilla rule lasted till 1774, when 
Rohilkhand became subject to Oudh, end the District passed 
to the British with other territory by the cession of j Son- 
Very soon afterwards, in 1805, the notorious Amir Kh:ln, a 
native of Sambhal, swept through the District with a swarm 
of Pindlri horsemen, but was not successful in his attempt 
to plunder the Government treasury. 

Apart from a few serious riots the District remained peace- 
ful till 1857. News of the Meerut rising arrived on May r 2 
in that year, and on the rSth the Murafiamflgar rebels were 
captured. Next day, however, the 29th Native Infantry' 
mutinied, and broke open the jail ; but on the arst they 
united with the artillery in repelling a Rampur mob. On 
the 31st the Rampur cavalry, who had gone to Bulandshahr, 
returned •, and on the succeeding day news of the Bareilly and 
Shahjahanpur outbreaks arrived. On June 3 the 29th Native 
Infantry fired on the officials, who then abandoned the station, 
and reached Meerut ir> safety on the 5th. Ten days later, 
the Bareilly brigade arrived at Moradabad, and shortly after- 
wards marched on for Delhi, taldng with them the local 
mutineers. At the end of June, the Nawab of Rampur look 
charge of the District for the British ; buL lie possessed little 
authority, and a rebel named Majju Khan was the real ruler 
of Moradabad, till the arrival of General Jones's brigade 
on April 25, X85S, when he was hanged.- Early in May the 
District was occupied by Mr. (afterwards Sir S.) CxacroFt 
Wilson, the Judge of MoradnbSd, with a body of troops, and 
order was restored. 

Many ancient mounds exist in the District, especially in the 
Bilatl (aftsTf, but they have not been explored. Amroha and 
Sambhal contain some fine mosques and shrines, and the 
former has also a few Hindu remains. Moradabad city dates 
only from the seventeenth century. 

There are 15 towns and 2,450 villages in the District. 
Population is increasing steadily, though variations occur in 
different areas owing to the vicissitudes of the seasons. The 
numbers at the four enumerations were as follows: (1872) 
1,122,357. (rSSl) 1,155.173. ( lS 90 *»J79.39S, and (1901) 
1,191,993. There are six tahsjls — Moradabad, Thakur- 
dwara, BilarT, Sambhal, Amroha, and Hasarpur — .each 
named from its head-quarters. The principal towns are the 
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municipalities of Moradabad, Chandaus!. Amrojxa, and 
Sambhal. The chief statistics of population in 1901 are 
shown below: — 
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About 64 per cent, of the total are Hindus and 35 per Castes and 
cent. Musalmans, the latter being a high proportion. Chris- 
tians number 6, 103, and Aryas 2,834. Moradabad is the head- 
quarters of the Arya Samaj in the United Provinces. More 
than 99 per cent, of the population speak Western Hindi, 
the prevailing dialect being Hindustani. 

The most numerous Hindu caste is that of the Chamars 
(leather-dressers and cultivators), who form more than 21 per 
cent, of the total. Other important castes are Jats, 71,000; 

Rajputs, 62,000 ; Brahmans, 44,000 ; Khagis (cultivators), 

41,000 ; and Ahars (agriculturists), 37,000. Jats are not found 
in considerable numbers east of this District ; while Ahars and 
Khagis chiefly reside in and near it. Bishnols, a small caste 
with 1,600 members, which was originally a religious sect, are 
hardly found elsewhere in the United Provinces. More than 
one-third (153,000) of the Musalmans are so-called Shaikhs, 
many of whom are descended from converts, while the Julahas 
(weavers), 33,000; Barhais (carpenters), 23,000; and Telis 
(oil-pressers), 16,000, are also largely of Hindu origin. The 
Saiyids, numbering 16,000, are the most considerable of the 
foreign tribes. About 62 per cent, of the total population are 
supported by agriculture, more than 6 per cent, by personal 
services, nearly 3 per cent, by general labour, and 3 per cent, 
by weaving. 

Of the 5,866 native Christians in 1901, 4,7%° were Metho- Christian 
dists. The American Methodist Church commenced Work in mtssi0ns ' 
1S59, and the American Reformed Presbyterian Church in 1894. 
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General The Ganges khadar is raised in the centre and escapes 
tnraUoB orc *^ nflr ^ fl°°ds, but the lower portions are liable to intmda- 
chticins. tion and to over-saturation. This tract chiefly produces wheat, 
rice, and sugar-cane. Above the khadar is a broad sandy tract, 
consisting of ridges separated by level plains and minor drain- 
age channels. The land is poor and liable to waterlogging 
in wet years, while crops fail in seasons of drought Wheat, 
mixed with barley, and bajra are the chief crops. The great 
central plain is a fertile tract, known ns Katehr, which produces 
wheat, jowar, bajra, rice, and sugar-cane. In the RSinganga 
khadar floods frequently occur, and the autumn harvest is 
liable to great loss ; but wheat, rice, and sugar-cane are grown. 
Rice is the principal crop grown in the damp submontane 
area north-east of the Ramgnnga. In good years irrigation is 
■ hardly required. A striking feature of die cultivation is the 
distribution of mamirc in all parts of a village where sugar-cane 
is grown, instead of its concentration ou the fields near the 
village site. 

Chief ngrl- The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found; 
st ad -tics but ZQMindari ntahals are more common than fatfidari, and 
nnd princi- bhaijaeharc mahals are rare. A laTge number of separate 
pat crops, blocks of land are found in the Amroha fahtft, the owners of 
which have no connexion with the village communities. About 
half of die mahals in the same tahsil ate revenue-free, subject 
to a peculiar quit-rent payable to Government. The main 
agricultural statistics for 1902-3* are shown below, in square 
miles : — 
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Wheat is the crop most largely grown, covering 599 square 
miles, or 35 per cent, of the total cultivated area. Rice (152 
square miles), bajra (2G0), barley (1 do), gram (125), and joxttar 
(59) are also important food-crops. The most valuable crop 
is, however, sugar-cane, grown on 70 square miles. Cotton, 

i Laict fignte* are not avarfUtUe, <nvJnp to act dement opcrndociL 
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oilseeds, and hemp (sati) are die remaining products of 
importance. 

There have been no marked improvements in agricultural Improve- 
practice, and no increase in cultivation in recent years. The n,c ? ,J iD 
area double cropped is probably increasing, and the more tS" 
valuable crops — wheat, sugar-cane, and rice— are being more practice, 
largely grown. The cultivation of poppy is spreading. 
Advances under the Agriculturists’ Loans and Land Improve- 
ments Loans Acts are rarely taken. The total amounted to 
only Rs. 56,000 between 1892 and 1904, and Rs. 45,000 of 
this sum was advanced in two unfavourable seasons. 

The cattle bred in the District are of the ordinary inferior Cattle, 
type. Something has been done to improve the breed of ih^'and 
horses and ponies, and Government maintains one stallion g0 ats.’ 
and the District board six, besides three donkey stallions for 
mule-breeding. The sheep and goats are inferior. 

Masonry wells are rarely used for irrigation, except in the Irrigation, 
south of the rich Katehr tract ; but earthen wells lasting for 
a single harvest can be made in most parts of the District, 
except in the sandy tract above the Ganges Malar. Out of 
1 21 square miles irrigated in 1903-4, wells supplied S9, ranks 
or jhils iS, and rivers 14. In drier years the rivers are more 
largely used. 

Ranker or nodular limestone is the only mineral product. Minerals, 
and is used for metalling roads and for making lime. 

The chief industry in the District is sugar-refining, which is Ails nnd 
carried on in many places after native methods. Cotton cloth 
is woven, especially in the ton ns, and woollen carpets are made 
in a few places. Moradabad city is known for the ornamental 
brassware produced there, and other local industries are the 
pottery of Amroba and the manufacture of rough glass in 
the south-west of the District, where reh is found. Cotton- 
weaving is said to be declining. There are four cotton gins 
and presses at Chandaust, besides one steam press and several 
hand presses for baling hemp (son). 

Agricultural products form the chief exports, sugar being the Commerce, 
most important, followed by wheat, rice.and other grains, and 
cotton. A good deal of the trade is with Calcutta, but the old 
trade with Delhi has been revived by a railway extension. Salt, 
tobacco, metals, and piece-goods are the principal imports. The 
largest commercial centre after Moradabad is ChandausI, and 
there are several smaller flourishing market towns. 

The main line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway passes Rallwajs 
through the north-east of the District, while the south is crossed STld roads ' 
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by the Bareflly-Alfgarh branch through ChaudausT r whence 
another line runs to Moradabad city. A branch from Morad- 
abfid to Ghfiziabad on the East Indian Railway traverses the 
north-west of the District Another branch from Gajraula to 
Chan d pur in Bijnor has been surveyed, and a branch Of the 
Rohilkhand and Kumaun Railway is being constructed from 
Moradabad to Ramnagav. There are r jS miles of metalled 
roads and 473 miles of unmetalled roads. The cost of all but 
52 miles of the former is met from Local funds, but the 
Public Works department has charge of all the metalled roads. 
Avenues of trees arc maintained on j 19 miles. The main route 
is that from Bareilly through Moradabad city to the Ganges 
and on to Meerut. Communications are, on the whole, not 
good beyond the few metalled roads. 

Famine. The District has suffered repeatedly from scarcity, but has 
escaped visitations of great severity. In 1803-4 distress was 
chiefly due to losses caused by the MnrStha invasions and the 
raids of the Pindari freebooter, Amir IChan. The second 
famine after cession, in 1825, was aggravated by rack-renting, 
and the throwing of lands out of cultivation by landholders in 
view of the approaching settlement. In the famine of 1837-8, 
MoradSbad, like all Rohilkhand Districts, Suffered less than 
the DoSb. The famine of 1860-1 was aggravated by the 
effects of the Mutiny. Relief works were undertaken, but 
this was not among the Districts where distress was most 
intense. Relief was again necessary in 1868-9 and in 1S77-8, 
but the number of workers never became high. In the latest 
famine of 1896-7 the labouring classes were distressed, but the 
cultivators suffered comparatively little, and the number on 
relief was only about 7,000. 

District The Collector is usually assisted by a member of the Indian 
staff ’ Civil Sendee, and by five Deputy-Collectors recruited in India, 
A tahslldar is stationed at the head-quarters of each iahsW, 

Civil There are five District Munsifs. The District Judge, an 
justice and Additional Judge, and the Sub-Judge have civil jurisdiction 
'" : " u over the neighbouring District of Bijnor. Both Bijnor and 
Budaun are included in the Sessions Judgeship of Moradabad. 
Serious crime is heavy, and offences against public tranquillity 
and crimes of violence are especially common. Religious 
differences, both between Hindus and Musalmans, and 
between the Sunni and Shiah sects of the latter, have caused 
serious riots from time to time. Female infanticide was 
formerly suspected, but no repressive measures are now 
necessary. 
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-At cession in xSor Rohilkhand was divided into twoUnrt 
Districts called Moradabad and Bareilly, the former including, J^njnt* 
besides its present area, the District of Bijnor, parts of Budaun, trntiou. J 
Bareilly, and the Rampur State. Bijnor was made a separate 
subdivision called Northern Moradabad in 1817, and Budaun 
was taken away in 1822. The early settlements were for short 
periods, and proprietary rights were only gradually recognized, 
the system "being practically a farm to the highest bidder. 

A feature of the early settlements was the inquiry into the 
terms on which the very numerous revenue-free grants were 
held. The District was surveyed between 1831 and 1836, 
and the first regular settlement under Regulation IX of 
1833 was carried out between 1840 and 1843. It involved 
a summary inquiry into rents actually paid in each village ; 
but the 1 assets ’ assumed as the basis of the assessment were 
very roughly estimated, and a good deal of reliance was 
placed on the reports of the kanungos as to the annual value 
of villages. The revenue assessed amounted to 11*5 lakhs, 
which rose to 12 lakhs during the currency of settlement 
owing to additions to the District area. In tire Thakurdw.nrS 
faJiSfl, which is dependent on rice cultivation, a succession of bad 
seasons ruined the zamlndars, who bad fallen into the clutches 
of a usurer, and from i860 to TS63 the tahsil was taken under 
direct management. Elsewhere the settlement worked well. 

The next revision was carried out between 1S72 and 18S0. 

Soils were carefully classified, either according to the estimate 
of their productive value formed by the Settlement officer, or 
according to their physical characteristics. Rates were then 
ascertained for application to these. In some parts of the 
District cash rents were paid, and these were carefully analysed 
and rent Tates were selected, which were applied with necessary 
corrections to the large area of land paying rent in kind. The 
revenue fixed was 14*3 lakhs, amounting to half the assumed 
‘assets.’ This has been raised by small alterations to 14-6 
lakhs, which falls at an incidence of Rs. 1*3 per acre, varying 
from R. o-6 to Rs. r-S in different parts. A new revision 
of settlement commenced in 1905. 

The total collections on account of land revenue, and revenue 
from all sources, have been, in thousands of rupees : — 
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was Rs, 2,58,000, and for cesses Rs. 47,000. The density of 
population, 784 persons per square mile, is the highest in the 
District, owing to the inclusion of the city. A large part of 
the Iahsil forms the valley of the Ramganga and is liable to 
inundation, but it is generally fertile and irrigation is easy 
when required. In 1902-3 the area under cultivation was 
221 square miles, of which only 19 were irrigated. Wells 
supply about half the irrigated area, and tanks or jhlls and 
rivers the remainder in equal proportions. 

Thaktirdwara Tahsll. — Northern iahsll of Moradabad 
District, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of 
the same name, lying between 28° 56' and 29 0 16' N. and 78° 
39' and 78° 55' E., with an area of 240 square miles. Popula- 
tion fell from 121,174 in 1891 to 116,814 in 1901. There are 
261 villages and one town, T hakurdwara (population, 6,111), 
the iahsil head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 1,87,000, and for cesses Rs. 32,000. The 
density of population, 487 persons per square mile, is below 
the District average. The iahsil is a submontane tract, cut up 
by numerous small streams, none of which is of importance. 
The Ramganga, into which they fall, flows near the western 
border. The staple crop is rice, but sugar-cane is also grown 
largely. In 1902-3 the area under cultivation was 164 square 
miles, of which 14 were irrigated. Wells and rivers each 
supply about two-fifths of the irrigated area. 

Bilari. — South-eastern iahsil of Moradabad District, United 
Provinces, conterminous with the pargana of the same name, 
lying between 28° 22' and 2S 0 48' N. and 7S 0 39' and 7S 0 
58' E., with an area of 333 square miles. Population fell from 
231,947 in 1891 to 216,340 in 1901. There are 387 villages 
and three towns, the largest of which are ChandausI (popula- 
tion, 25,711), and BilSrI (4,766), the iahsil head-quarters. The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,38,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 57,000. The density of population, 650 persons 
per square mile, is considerably above the District average. 
Most of the iahsil is a fertile level plain, richly wooded, and 
requiring artificial irrigation more than any other portion of 
the District. The Gangan forms part of thenorthem boundary', 
and the Aril and Sot cross the centre and southern portions. 
Sugar-cane is the most profitable crop, but wheat covers the 
largest area. In 1902-3 the area under cultivation was 
279 square miles, of which 34 were irrigated, mostly from 
wells. 

Sambhal Tahsll. — South central iahsil of Moradabad 
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District, United Provinces, conterminous with the /argnmt of 
the same name, lying between aS® 20' and 28® 49' N. and 78'* 
24' and 78° 44' E., with an area of 469 square miles.' Popula- 
tion increased from 245,619 in 1S91 to 245,886 in' ,1901. 
There are 466 villages and three towns : Sambhal (population, 
39,715)1 the tahsll head-quarters, Solah Sakai (10,623), and 
SntsI (5,894). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,55,000, and for cesses Rs. 6t,ooo, The density of 
population, 524 persons per square mile, is about the District 
average. In the cast of the tahsll the soil is sandy and 
agriculture is precarious, but the rest consists of fertile loam, 
including some of the best villages in die District The Sot 
or Yar-i-AVnfadtlr drains the central portion, and smaller, 
channels cross the south. Wheat and sugar-cane are the most 
important crops. In 1902-3 the area under cultivation was 
399 square miles, of which 25 were irrigated, mostly from 
wells. 

Amrolia Tahsll. — North central tahftl of MdrSdabild Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, conterminous with the pargomi of the 
same name, hung between 28° 46' and 29® 9' N. and 7S 0 eo' 
and 78° 43' E., with an area of 383 square miles. Population 
increased from 186,183 in 1891 to 206,564 in 1901. There 
are 508 villages and two towns: Amroha (population, 40,077), 
the tahsll head-quarters, and Kantii (7,092). The demand 
for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 1,34,000, and for cesses 
11 s. 46,000. The density of population, 539 persons per 
square mile, is above the District average. In the east of 
the tahsll is a high sandy tract, well drained, but including 
extensive areas of scrub jungle, while die western portion con- 
sists of open plains with hardly a bush to relieve its monotony. 
The Gangan and its tributaries cross the north-east and the Sot 
rises in a swamp near Amroha. I11 1902-3 the area under 
cultivation was 304 square miles, 0/ which only 19 were 
irrigated, wells being the chief source of supply. 

Hasanpitr Tahsll. — Western ialtsll of Momdabad District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with, the j>'argatia of the same 
name, lying along the Ganges between 28° 26' and 29® 4' N. 
and 7 8° 4' and 7S® 26' E., with an area of 547 square miles. 
Population increased from 153,680 in 3891 to 161,020 in 1901. 
There are 530 villages and three towns, the largest of which are 
Hasanpor (population, 9,579), the tahsll head-quarters, and 
Bachhraon (7,452). The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 3,90,000, and for cesses Rs. 34,000. The density of 
population, 294 persons per square mile, is the lowest tn the Dis- 
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trict. The east of the lahsil consists of a high sandy tract, which 
suffers from either excess or deficiency of rainfall. Between 
this and the Ganges lies a stretch of low khadar land with bleak 
sandy wastes, reed jungle alternating with patches of rich culti- 
vation. The Mahawa rises in the khadar, while a long wind- 
ing marsh marks its eastern boundary at the foot of the sandy 
ridge. In 1902-3 the area under cultivation was 315 square 
miles, of which only 16 were irrigated, chiefly from wells. 

Axnroha Town. — Head-quarters of the iahsll of the same 
name in Moradabad District, United Provinces, situated in 
2S 0 54' N. and 78° 28' E., on the Oudh and Rohilkhand 
branch line from Moradabad city to Ghaziabad on the East 
Indian Railway. Population (1901), 40,077. The founding of 
the city is attributed variously to a ruler of Hastinapur, or to 
a sister of Prithwl Raj ; but the first historical event connected 
with it is the arrival of Ghiyas-ud-din Balban in 1266, to put 
down a rebellion in Katehr. In 1304 the Mongols invaded 
Hindustan, but were defeated near this town by the imperial 
troops. Early in the fourteenth century the celebrated saint, 
Sharf-ud-dm, commonly known as Shah YVilayat, made Amroha 
his head-quarters, and is claimed as ancestor by many of the 
Saiyids who now reside there. From about the same time the 
importance of the town decreased, Sambhal taking its place. 

Amroha is situated on a low site, the country on each 
side being of some elevation. It is surrounded by a belt of 
fine mango groves, and a large gateway and the remains of an 
ancient wall give the place an air of some importance. The 
main streets are neat and clean, and many of the shops have 
handsome fronts of carved wood ; but the large blank walls of 
the bouses belonging to the Muhammadan gentry present 
a gloomy appearance. Besides a few Hindu remains there are 
more than 100 mosques, and the Jama Masjid is one of the 
oldest existing buildings. It was originally a Hindu temple, 
converted to its present use at the end of the thirteenth 
century ; and it contains the shrine of Shaikh Saddu, a former 
attendant of the mosque. Saddu is believed to have practised 
magic, and h is shrine and that of Shah Wilayat are visited by 
crowds of Musalmans and low-class Hindus. Amroha con- 
tains a tahslli, a munsifi, male and female dispensaries, and a 
branch of the American Methodist Mission. It has been 
a municipality since 1S70. During the ten years ending rpoi 
the income and expenditure averaged Rs, 22,000. In 1903-4 
the income was Rs. 32,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 28,000); 
and the expenditure was Rs. 35,000. There is a good deal of 
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local trade, which may be expected to increase owing to die 
new railway. Cloth and ornamental pottery are the chief 
manufactures. The high school has 82 pupils, and there 
are also <1 middle school with 1 76, and nine 'municipal schools 
with 6x0 pupils. 

Bachhraon. — Town in the Ha$anpur laksil of Meradilbad 
District, United Provinces, situated in 28° 56* N. and 78° 15’ 
E., 41 miles west of Moradabad city, Population (1901), 7,452. 
According to tradition, it was rounded in the time of Pnthwl 
Rfij. The town contains several mosques and a temple. It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 1,300, A primary school lias 78 pupils, 

Chandausl. — Town in the Bilan lahsil of MorftdabSd Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, situated in 28° 27' N. and 78° 47' E. ; 
at the junction of branches of the Ouclh and Rohilkband 
Railway from Moriidabacl and Bareilly to Aligarh, Population 
(1901), 25,711. Till the middle of the nineteenth century 
Chandausl was a mere village, but it has now become an 
important trading Centre, largely owing to the extension of 
railway communications. The town is traversed by broad 
well-made roads, and contains a municipal hall, a police 
station, a tuumifi, and a branch of the American Methodist 
Mission. It has been a municipality since 1863. During the 
ten years ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged 
Rs. 26,000. In j 903-4 the income was Rs. 33,000, chiefly 
from octroi (Rs. 27,000) ; and rite expenditure was Rs. 34,000. 
CbandausT is an emporium for nil sorts of coumiy produce 
collected from the neighbourhood. Sugar is chiefly exported 
to the Punjab and Rnjputana, while grain goes to the dearest 
market. Cotton is sent to Calcutta and Cawnpore. Salt from 
Rajputana and piece-goods are the chief imports. During the 
last few years a considerable trade has arisen in hemp (sax), 
which is sent to Calcutta and Bombay. There were four cotton 
presses and gins, employing ifir hands in 1903, and one hemp 
press. A little cotton cloth is made for local use. The 
middle school has 191 pupils, and the municipality manages 
two schools and aids four others attended by 276 .pupils. 

Hasanpur Town. — Head-quarters of the /aAsliof the same 
name in MoradSbSd District, United Provinces, situated in 
s8° 44’ N, and 78° if E,, 33 miles west of Maradabsd city. 
Population (1901), 9,579. The town derives its name from 
Hasan Khan, who founded it in 1634. It contains a dispen- 
sary and a branch of the American Methodist Mission, 
It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income 
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of about Rs. 2,000. Its trade is purely local ; but a small 
quantity of very good cloth is made. The middle school has 
125 pupils. 

Kanth.— Town in the Amroha fahsil of Moradabad District, 
United Provinces, situated in 29° 3' N. and 78° 37' E., 17 miles 
north-west of Moradabad city. Population (1901), 7,092. The 
town contains a branch of the American Methodist Mission. 
It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income 
of about Rs. 1,600. There is a small local industry in cotton 
doth and sugar. The middle school has 146 pupils. 

Moradabad City. — Head-quarters of the District and takiil 
of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 28“ 51' N. 
and 78° 46' E., On the Delhi-Bareilly road, and on the main 
line of the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway, 868 miles by rail 
from Calcutta and 1,087 from Bombay. Population is rising 
steadily. The numbers at the four enumerations were as 
follows: (1872) 62,417, (i88j) 69,352, (1891) 72,921, and 
(1901) 75,128. Hindus numbered 31,141 in 1901 arid Musal- 
mans 42,472. The city was founded by Rustam Khan, 
governor of Katehr under Shah Jahan, and named after the 
ili-fated Murad Bakhsh, the emperor's son. From this time 
Moradabad takes the place of Sambbal as the seat of the local 
governor. Early in the eighteenth century it was for a few 
years ruled by Nizara-ul-Mulk, who afterwards distinguished 
himself as Nizam of the Deccan. A later governor of Morad- 
abad attempted to arrest the growing power of All Muhammad, 
leader of the Rohillas, but was defeated and slain ; and by 
1740 Moradabad was included in the new State of Rokil- 
khand. Tts subsequent history is that of the District, which 
has already been related. In 1774 the Rohilla possessions fell 
into the power of Oudh and in 1801 were ceded to the British. 
Four years later Amir Khan, the Pindari leader of part of 
Holkar’s forces, dashed through Rohilkhand, but was foiled 
in his attempt to plunder the Government treasury by Mr. 
Leycester, the Collector, who shut himself up in the court- 
house, defended by two small field-pieces. 

The town is built on a ridge forming the right hank of the 
Raroganga, and drains naturally into that river. The Jama 
Masjid, or chief mosque, which stands high on the river bank, 
is a handsome building, erected in 1631 by Rustam Khan. 
Close by are the ruins of the fort built by the same governor. 
The city contains a municipal hall, a faltsl/t, male and female 
dispensaries, and a mission church. Part of the barracks of the 
old cantonment, which is no longer a station for troops, is used 
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as a police training-school, where candidates for employment 
as sub-inspectors and newly appointed Assistant Superinten- 
dents pass a period of probation, the school being in chatge of 
a selected District Superintendent assisted by an inspector. A' 
poorhouse and leper asylum were built near the railway station 
in iSSi. MorSdiibad is the head-quarters of an Inspector 
and an Inspectress of schools, and is the central station of the 
American Methodist and Reformed Presbyterian Missions in 
the District. 

The municipality was constituted in 1863, During the ten 
years ending 1901 the income averaged Rs. 66,000 and the 
expenditure Rs. 64,000. In 1903-4 the income was j-i lakhs, 
chiefly derived from octroi (Its. Si, 000) and municipal pro- 
perty (JRs. 55,000). The expenditure was r-e lakhs, including 
conservancy (Rs. 29,000), public safety (Rs. 22,000), and 
administration (Rs. 11,000). 

The trade largely consists of sugar, wheat, and, in good years, 
ncc, which are exported by rail. The recent extension of direct 
railway communication with Delhi, which has long been one of 
the important markets for the produce of Rohilkhand, has 
favoured commerce. The principal manufacture of the town 
is brasswarc, some of wltich is highly ornamental Formerly 
brass articles were plated with tin and patterns were then 
engraved, so that the pattern showed the brass ground. In 
place of tin a coating of lac is now generally used, the lac being 
coloured black, blue, ot red. Cotton is also Woven, and some 
calico-printing is done ; but both the brass and cotton indus- 
tries are declining in prosperity. The municipality manages 
three schools and aids twelve others with 1,458 pupils. The 
District school lias 274 boys, and the Arya. Samnj, the 
Muhammadan Association, and a private school educate about 
450 more. A normal school for training teachers is also main- 
tained here. There arc twenty-three printing presses, about 
half of which issue newspapers, but none is important. 

Sambhal Town. — Head-quarter*, of the tahstl of the same 
name in Moradabad District, United Provinces, situated In 
28° 35' N. raid 78° 34' 13 ., 23 miles south-west of MoriidSbad 
city by a metalled rood. Population (1901), 39,715. The 
town is believed by the Hindus to have 'existed in the three 
epochs (ruga) preceding the present or Kali Yuga, at the end 
of which the tenth incarnation oFVishnu will appear in Sambhal. 
Many ancient wounds exist in the neighbourhood, but have 
not been explored- Tradition relates tliat PrithwT Raj of 
Delhi finally defeated Jai Chand of Kanauj close to Sambhal, 
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and an earlier, battle is said to have taken place between the 
Raja of Delhi and Saiyid Salar, Kutb-ud-dTn Aibak reduced 
the neighbourhood for a time; but the turbulent KatehriySs 
repeatedly engaged the attention of the early Muhammadan 
kings, who posted a governor here. In 1346 the governor 
revolted, but was speedily crushed. Firoz Shah III appointed 
an Afghan to Sambhal in 1380, with orders to invade Katehr 
every year and ravage the whole country till KhaigQ, the 
Hindu chief, who had murdered some Saiyids, was given up. 
In the fifteenth century Sambhal was the subject of contest 
between the sovereigns of Delhi and the kings of Jaunpur, 
and on the fall of the latter Sikandar Lodi held his court here 
for some years. Babar appointed his son, Humayun, to be 
governor -of the place, and is said to have visited it himself. 
Under Akbar Sambhal was the head-quarters of a sarltar, but 
in the reign of Shah Jahan its importance began to wane and 
Moradabad took its place. In the eighteenth century Sambhal 
was chiefly celebrated as the birthplace of the Pindari, 
Amir Khan, who raided Rohilkhand in 1805 and afterwards 
founded the State of Tonk. 

The town site is scattered over a considerable area, and con- 
tains a mound marking the ruins of the old fort. No building 
stands on this except a mosque, claimed by the Hindus as 
a Vaishnava temple, but in reality a specimen of early Pathan 
architecture in which Hindu materials were probably used. 
The mosque contains an inscription recording that it was raised 
by Babar ; but doubts have been cast on the authenticity of this. 
There are many Hindu temples and sacred spots in the neigh- 
bourhood. The town contains a t ahsili , a munstfi, a dispensary, 
and a branch of the American Methodist Mission. It has been 
a municipality since 1871. During the ten years ending 1901 
the income and expenditure averaged Rs. 21,000. The income 
in 1903-4 was Rs. 30,000, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 23,000); and 
the expenditure was Rs. 29,000. Refined sugar is the chief 
article of manufacture and of trade, but other places nearer the 
railway have drawn away part of its former commerce. Wheat 
and other grain and ghl are also exported, and there is some 
trade in hides. Combs of buffalo horn are manufactured. 
The taksJli school has 142 pupils, and the municipality 
manages two schools and aids seven others with 349 pupils. 

Sirs!.— Town in the Sambhal tahsll of Morndabad District, 
United Provinces, situated in 28° 38' N. and 78° 39' E., 16 
miles south-west of Moradabad city. Population ( 1901), 5,894. 
It is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
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about Rs. j,ioo. There is a small industry of colton-weaving. 
The primary school lias 105 pupils* 

Solah Sarai (‘sixteen inns The stibuvbs of the town of 
SaMEHAL, in Moradabid District, United Provinces, are not 
included in the municipality of that name, but ato administered 
separately under Act XX of 1 856. They form a scattered area, 
with a population (1901) of 10,623; and a sum of about 
Rs. x,ooo is raised annually and expended on watch and ward 1 
anti on conservancy. 

Thalcurd war& Town. — Head-quarters of the iahsll of thle 
same name, in Moradiibad District, United Provinces, situated 
in 2 9 0 12' N. and 78° 52' E., 27 miles north of Moraclnblid 
city. Population (1901), 6,1 rr. The town was founded in 
the reign of Muhammad Shah (1719-48), and was plundered 
by the Pindstri, Amir KJban, in 1 805. It contains a fa/isil}, 
a police station', a dispensary, and a branch of the American 
Methodist Mission. It is administered under Act XX of 1856, 
with an income of about Rs. 1,300. The !ahsW school has 
83 pupils. 

Shahjalianpur District. — Southern District of the 
Bareilly Division, United Provinces, lying between 27 0 35' and 
28° 39' N. and 79 0 20' and 8o° 23" E., with an area of 1,727 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by Bareilly end 
PlllbhTt ; on the east by Kheri ; on the south by HardoT and 
FarrubliOLbad; and on the west by Budaun. The District 
consists of a narrow alluvial tract, Tunning north-east from the 
river Ganges towards the Himalayas- It is crossed nearly at 
right angles by the river system of South Rohilkhand, and 
its nalural features thus depend almost entirely upon the various 
streams which have cut deep channels through the alluvial 
soil of the Gangclic basin. The principal rivers are the Bam- 
gat?oa, the Dcoha or GarrS, and the Gmm. Near the 
Ganges is a stretch of wild khddar, \ from which an area of stiff 
clay, drained by the Sot or Ynr-i-Wafadflr, reaches to the 
Kfungangfi. The channel of the latter river shifts from side to 
side of a broad valley to an extraordinary extent. Between die 
Ramganga and the GarrS lies an extensive tract of sandy soil, 
which changes east of the Garni to clay and then to a fertile 
loatn extending north-east of the Garni. The loam tract is 
Crossed by the Khanaut, a tributary of the Garra, beyond 
which another sandy area is found, gradually changing to a 
forest tract on the border of the damp sob-Himalayan Districts. 

Shahjnhanpur is situated entirely in the Gangetic alluvium, 1 
and katikar or nodular limestone is the only stone found In it. 
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The District is fairly well wooded, and contains nearly 50 Botany, 
square miles of groves. Mango, bamboo, babul {Acacia arabica), 
sMs&am {Dalbcrgia Sissoo), tun { Cedreia Toma), and, in the 
north, sal {Shorea robusta ), are the chief timber trees. 

Leopards are sometimes seen in the jungles in the north Fnana. 
of the District, and the tiger and lynx have been shot there, 
but not recently. Spotted deer frequent the same tract, and 
nilgai and wild hog are common everywhere, especially near 
the rivers. Antelope are found near the Gumtl and Ganges. 

Hares, partridges, quail, sand-grouse, and peafowl are in- 
cluded in the smaller game, while the large ponds and marshes 
abound in the cold season with geese, duck, and teal. 

The climate is moister than in the Doab, though drier than Climate 
in the more northern Districts of Rohilkhand. The central Mld tera " 
portion is healthy ; but in the north bad fever and ague are pmlnre ' 
prevalent, and in the south the neighbourhood of the Sot is 
also unhealthy. 

The annual rainfall averages about 37 inches, varying from Rainfall. 
33 in the south-west of the District to 40 inches at Shah- 
jahanpur city. In 1895-6 the fall was only 23 inches, and in 
1893-4 as much as 57 inches. 

In ancient times this District must have been included in History, 
the kingdom of Panchala, and during the early Muhammadan 
period it formed part of the tract known as Katehr. Shahjahan- 
pur city was founded in the reign of Shah Jahan by Nawab 
Bahadur Khan, who named it in honour of the emperor. 

Early in the eighteenth century part of the south of the Dis- 
trict was included in the territory of Muhammad Kb5n, Nawab 
of Farrukhabad, but the central portions were acquired by All 
Muhammad, the Rohilla chief. On the east the KatehriyZis 
retained their independence, and the land held by them formed 
a debatable ground between Oudh and Rohilkhand. In 
1774, after the defeat of the Rohillas by the allied forces of 
Ondh and the British, the two Provinces became united; and 
in 1S01 this District, with other territory, was ceded to the 

British. _ 

Thenceforward order was never seriously disturbed until the 
Mutiny, although the District bordered upon the most turbulent 
part of Oudh. In 1857, however, Sbahjabanpur became the 
scene of open rebellion, The news of the Meerut outbreak 
arrived on May 15; but all remained quiet rill the 25th, when 
the sepoys informed their officers that the mob intended to 
plunder the treasury. Precautions were taken against such 
an attempt; but on the 31st, while most of the officers, civil 
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and military, were at church, some of the sepoys forced their - 
way into the building mid attacked them. Three Europeans . 
were shot down at once ; the remainder were joined by the 
other officers, and the whole party escaped first to Pu.w3.y3n, 
and afterwards to Muhnmdt in Kheri District. The mutineers 
burnt die station, plundered the treasury, and made their way 
to the centre of local disaffection at Bareilly. A rebel govern- 
ment under Kadir Alt Khan 'vas proclaimed on June t. On 
the x 8th Ghulftm Kadir Khan, the hereditary Nnwfib of 
ShahjahSnpur, passed through on his way to Bareilly, where lie 
was appointed NSzim of ShShjahSnpur by Khfin BaliSdur 
Khan. On tile 23rd the Nawah relumed to his titular 
post, and superseded Kadir All. He remained in power from 
June, 1 85 7, till January, 1858, when British troops reoccupied 
Fatehgarh. The Nnwab of Fatehgarh and Blroz Shah then 
hastened to Shahjahanpur and on to Bareilly. After the fall 
of Lucknow, the Nana Sahib also fled through Shahjahanpur 
to Bareilly. In January the NawSb pul to death H timid 
Hasan Khan, Deputy-Collector, and Muhammad Hasan, 
Subordinate Judge, for corresponding with the British, On 
April 30, 1858, the British force, under Lord Clyde, reached 
Shshjahffnpur. The rebels fled to MubumdT and Lord 
Clyde went on to Bareilly on May a, leaving only a small 
detachment to guard the station. The rebels then assembled 
once more, and besieged the detachment for nine days ; 
but Brigadier Jones’s column relieved them on the 12th, Mid 
authority was then finally re-established. 

The District contains a few ancient sites which have not 
been explored, Goln. and Mfltl in the Pnwayan iaJtsil being the 
largest. A copperplate grant by Hurslra Of Kanauj, dated 
a.d. 628, was found at Bfinskhera*. There me no Muhamma- 
dan buildings of importance. 

The District contains 6 towns and 2,034 villages. The popu- 
lation has fluctuated during the Inst thirty years. The numbers 
at the four enumerations were as follows; (187a) 951,006, 
(j88i) 856,94 6, (1S91) 918,551, and (1901) 921,5 35- Be- 
tween 1872 and 1881 the District suffered severely in the 
fnmine of 1877-8 and the fever epidemic of 1879. There 
are four taftsJIs— Shahjahanpur, Jalalabad, Tturan, and 
Pawavan — each pf which is named after its head-quarters. 
The principal towns are the municipalities of Shahjahanpur 
C m', the District head-quarters, and Th.har. The table on 
the nest page gives the chief statistics of population in 1901, 

1 EptfraJ>h(a IwtUa, vol. iv, p, aoS. 
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The most fertile tract is the loam area in the centre of the 
District, which produces much sugar-cane and other valuable 
crops. North-cast of this the soil deteriorates and becomes 
sandy; there is a good deal of jungle, and wild animals damage 
the crops, white the drinking-water is bad in places. Some 
better land is found in the extreme north-east, but its value 
depends largely on its distance from the forests on the border, 
and on its immunity from wild beasts. 

The ordinary tenures of the United Provinces are found. 
Zamindiri ntahdh include 56 per cent, of the total area, and 
fatiUdri tiiahals 44 per cent. The main agricultural statistics 
for 1 903-4 are shown below, fn square miles : — 
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The chief food-crops, with the area under each in square 
miles in 1903-4, are : wheat (444), rice (106), gram (159), and 
btjra (173). Sugar-cane corned 56 square miles, and poppy 
27. Of the uncultivated area, about 52 miles ore occupied 
by the forests in the north-east of the District, and an equal 
amount by swamps and sandy tracts near the Gurott 

There have been no improvements in the means of irrigation, 
and no expansion of cultivation in recent years. On the other 
hand, a rise is noticeable in the area bearing a double crop, and 
the valuable crops are being more largely sown. Thus rice has 
taken the place of hdjra and jo-oar , and the area under poppy 
and sugar-cane has increased. Considerable advances were 
made under the Agriculturists' Loans Act during the ten years 
ending 1900, amounting to r-6 lakhs, but a quarter of this was 
lent in the famine year 1 896-7. Only small sums have been, 
advanced in later years, and the loans granted under the Land 
Improvement Act have been insignificant, except in 1896-7. 

In the noith of the District the hangar breed of cattle is 
found, the bullocks being hardy and quick-moving, Tn x86G 
and 1867 attempts werg made to introduce a better strain near 
Shshjaluupur ; but the clinwie did not suit the animals im- 
ported. The ordinary breed of horses is also poor ; stallions 
have been kept by Government for some years, and two are 
now at stud. The sheep and goats are small and inferior. 
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In 1903-4, out of 347 square miles irrigated, wells supplied Irrigation. 
207 square miles, tanks or j Jills S 6, and other sources 54. The 
spring-level is high, and in ordinary years irrigation is not re- 
quired for many crops, or can be supplied ensity by temporary 
wells lasting for a single harvest. In two tracts a deficiency of 
water is experienced in dry years. The sandy area along the 
Gumtl is unprotected, while the clay tract in the south of the 
District depends on the numerous small channels which in- 
tersect it, and which are dammed at the end of the rains, to 
supply water for the spring harvest. 

There are no ‘reserved’ or ‘protected’ forests the property Forests, 
of Government,' but in the north-east of the District arc some 
tracts of unreclaimed forest, chiefly sal, which, with a few 
exceptions, do not now contain any large timber, but supply 
poles for use in house-building. Their total area is about 
52 square miles. 

Kankar or nodular limestone is the only mineral product, Minerals, 
and is used for metalling roads and for burning into lime. 

Sugar-refining is by far the roost important industry in the Am and 
District Indigo was once manufactured, but has now become 
a minor product The matting made from a jungle grass 
called bail) is largely exported. Coarse cotton cloth, chintz, 
and brass vessels are made in various places for local use, and 
there are small manufactures of ironware inlaid with gold and 
silver, and of lacquered goods. The Rosa sugar and rum 
factory near Shahjahanpur is one of the largest in India, and 
employed 632 bands in 1903. 

The grain trade is of ordinary dimensions, and sugar is the Commerce, 
principal article of export, the Shahjahanpur production being 
celebrated throughout India. It is largely exported to Raj- 
putana and the Punjab. There is also a considerable trade in 
oilseeds at Tilhar. European goods, metals, and salt are the 
principal imports. Forest produce is floated down the rivers 
from PUlbhTt ; but the spread of railways has largely decreased 
the river traffic, which was formerly important. Tilhar and 
Shahjahanpur are the chief trade centres, though markets are 
held at many smaller places. 

The Oudh and Rohilkhand main line crosses the centre of Railway 
the District and is the chief trade route ; but a little traffic is and TDadi ' 
carried by the Lucknow-Sitapur-Bareilly State Railway, which 
traverses the north-east coiner. The two lines are connected 
by a (Steam tramway or light railway, 40 miles long, from Shah- 
jahSnpur city to MailanI in Kherf District The District is well 
supplied with roads, except in the tract south-west of the Ram- 
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ganga. Of these 1x8 miles are metalled, and are maintained 
by die Public Works department, but the cost of 46 miles is 
charged to Local funds. The remaining 326 miles are tm- 
metalled. Avenues of frees are maintained on 222 miles. The 
principal routes comprise the branch of the grand trunk road 
from Falehgarh which divides at Jalalabad, one line going to 
Bareilly and one to Shahjahiinpur city; the road from Bareilly 
through TilhaT and Shnhjahanpur to SMpw and Lucknow 
and the road from Shahjahiinpur through the north of the 
District. 

In a large part of the District the effects of drought can be 
mitigated as long as the cultivators arc able to make temporary 
wells ; but elsewhere a failure of the rains is disastrous, and 
Shahjahiinpur has suffered severely. The great famine of 
1 783-4 did not press so heavily here as in the tracts south of 
the Ganges. In 1S03-4, two years after cession, rain completely 
failed for the autumn harvest. In 1825-6 drought again oc- 
curred, but hardly caused famine. The autumn rains failed in 
1837-8, but a slight full in February saved the spring harvests. 
The famine of 1860-1 was severely felt throughout Robilkhnnd, 
though Shahjahanpur escaped more lightly than the contiguous 
District of Budaun. In 1868-9 the period of pressure was 
severe, but only lasted for seven weeks. The famine of 1877-S 
was the worst since the commencement of British rule. A series 
of bad harvests had followed the previous scarcity of 1868-9, 
and prices had risen owing to the demand for grain in Southern 
India. On August 17, 1877, the Collector reported ‘roaring 
hot winds, and not a vestige of green anywhere.’ The autumn 
harvest, which provides the chief food-grains for the lower 
classes, was a complete failure. Rain early in October enabled 
the sowings for the rabi or spring crop to be made, and ad- 
vances were given for seed. Relief works were opened in 
December ; but the people refused to come on them, and large 
numbers succumbed la the cold season. The ofter-cfiTects of 
the famine wore severely felt when an epidemic of fever broke 
out in XS79. The registered death-rate rose from 29-37 per 
1,000 in 1877 to 57-04 in 1878, and stood at 53-59 in 1879. 
In 1895 the rains ceased prematurely, and distress was felt in 
the north of the District by May, 1896. The monsoou of 
1S96 closed even earlier than in 1895, and the sugar-cane and 
rice were seriously damaged, besides the ordinary food-crops. 
Great use was made of river water, so that a fair spring harvest 
was secured, and the relief works opened were not resorted to 
by any large number. 
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Collector is usually assisted by a member or the Indian Dlusict 
Ctyti Service, ana by four Deputy-Collectors recruited in India cla ^ 

A lahstldar is stationed at the head-quarters of each Mat!. 

Two officers of the Opium department are posted to this 
District. 

There are three tegular District Munsifs, and a scheme forCMI 
village Munsifs was introduced in 1S94. The District Judge «« ftl »< 
and Sub-Judge exercise civil jurisdiction over the neighbouring cria>e ‘ 
District of Rudaun ; but the former hears sessions cases from 
Shahjalianpur alone. Crime is heavy, the more serious forms 
of offences against life and limb, and robbery and dacoity, being 
common. Female infanticide \Vas formerly suspected; but in 
1904 only 154 persons remained under surveillance. 

At cession in iSox the present area formed part of Bareilly ; Lnvd 
but a separate District of Shahjahanpur was constituted in rc venuc 
18x3-4. Early settlements were for short periods, being based 
as usual on the previous collections coupled with a system 
of competition. The first regular settlement under Regulation 
IX of 1833 was earned out in 1838-9. The District had been 
over-assessed, and considerable reductions, amounting to about 
X2 per cent., were made, the demand being fixed at 9-8 lakhs. 
Villages were grouped according to their capabilities of soil and 
irrigation, and revenue rates fixed per acre of cultivation. An- 
other revision took place thirty years later, and the new settle- 
ment was based on rates selected from the rents actually paid, 
with some regard to prospective increases. The result was an 
assessment of 1 r*8 lakhs, which was subsequently reduced by 
Rs. 18,000. The latest revision was made between 1S96 and 
1900. In this settlement prospective increases in the rental 
value of villages were altogether disregarded, except where the 
rents were found to be totally inadequate. About four-fifths of 
the area assessed was held by tenants, cash rents being paid 
in the greater part. The assessment amounted to 11-7 lakhs, 
or 48-6 per cent of the accepted * assets/ and the operations 
chiefly resulted in a redistribution of the demand. The inci- 
dence per acre is Rs. r-a, varying from R. 0-5 in the north of the 
District to Rs. i*7 in the fertile central tract 
The total collections on account of land revenue, and 
revenue from all sources, have been, in thousands of rupees : — 
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There are two municipalities, SuahjahaKpur and Ttuutt, 
and four towns aro administered under Act XX of JS56. 
Beyond the limits of these places local affairs are managed by 
the District board, which has an income and expenditure of 
more than a lakh. In 1903-4 the expenditure on roads and 
buildings amounted to Rs. 46,000. 

The District Superintendent of police commands n force of 
3 inspectors, 89 subordinate officers, and 365 constables, 
besides 302 municipal and town police, and 2,097 rural and 
road police. There are 19 police stations. The District jail 
contained a daily average of 316 prisoners in 1903, 

The population of Shahjahanpur is not conspicuous for lite- 
racy, and in 1901 only 2-6 per cent. (4 males and 0-3 females) 
could read and write. The number of public schools, how- 
ever, increased from r.49 in 1880-1 to 184 in 1900-T, and the 
number of pupils from 4,324 to 8,796. In 1903-4 there were 
186 public schools with 8,744 pupils, of whom 514 were girls, 
and Go private schools with 667 pupils. Four of the public 
schools are managed hy Government and 124 by the Dis- 
trict and municipal boards. Out or a totaL expenditure on 
education of Rs. 52,000, Local funds provided Rs. 41,000 
and fees Rs. 1 0,000. 

The District possesses it hospitals and dispensaries, with 
accommodation for 130 in-patients. About 85,000 cases were 
treated in 1903, of whom 1,400 were in-patients, and 3,000 
operations were performed. The total expenditure was 16,000, 
chiefly met from Local funds. 

In 1903-4, 30,000 persons were vaccinated, representing a 
proportion of 32 per 1,000 of population. Vaccination is com- 
pulsory only in the two municipalities. 

[ District Gazetteer (1SS3, under revision) ; W. A. IV. Last, 
Settlement Report (1901).] 

Shahjahanpur Tahsil.— Head-quarters tahsSI of Shah- 
jahSnpur District, United Provinces, comprising the parganas of 
Shahjahanpur, Jamuur, and Kant, and lying between 27° 39' 
and 28® 1' N, and 79° 36' and So 0 5' E., with on area of 394 
square miles. Population fell from 273.146 in i8pt to 265,467 
in 1901. There are 463 villages and only one town, Shaii- 
jMtANPUR City (population, 76,45s), the District and fa/isil 
head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was 
Rs. 3,00,000, and for cesses Rs, 49,000. The density of popu- 
lation, 674 persons per square mile, is considerably above the 
District average, owing to the inclusion of the city. Through 
the centre of the fahstt flows the Garra, with a narrow belt of 
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rich alluvial soil on either bank, while several smaller streams 
act as drainage channels. The eastern portion has a good loam 
soil ; but the centre is clay, and the western tract is sandy 
and liable to periods of depression. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 293 square miles, of which 84 were irrigated, 
mostly from wells. 

JalalSbad Tahsii.— South-western tahsii of ShahjahHnpur 
District^ United Provinces, conterminous with the fargana of 
the same name, lying between 27 0 35' and 27® 53' N. and 79° 
go' and 79° 44' E,, with an area of 324 square miles. Popula* 
don increased from 158,798 in 1891 to 175,674 in 1901, the 
rate of increase being the highest in the District. There are 
360 villages and one town, Jalalabad (population, 7,017), the 
tahsii bead-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,17,000, and for cesses Rs. 35,000. The density of 
population, 542 persons per square mile, is about the District 
average. Along the south western border flows the Ganges, 
and the Ramganga crosses the centre of the tahsii. The Ganges 
Malar is very poor. Beyond the hkadar a hard clay plain, 
called bankaft , extends up to the Ramganga alluvial tract. The 
bankafi area requires constant irrigation, which is supplied by 
damming numerous small streams. Near the Ramganga the 
soil is usually richer, but deposits of sand are occasionally left 
by the river floods. East of the Ramganga lies a small tract of 
light sandy soil, requiring irrigation. In 1903-4 the area under 
cultivation was 225 square miles, of which 65 were irrigated. 
Rivers supply more than half the irrigated area. 

Tilhar Tahsll. — North-western tahsii of ShahjabSnpur 
District, United Provinces, comprising the pargauas or Tilhar, 
Mlranpur Katra, Nigohi, Khcra Bajhera, and Jalalpur, and 
lying between 27° 51' and 2S 0 15' N. and 79° 27' and 79° 56' E., 
with an area of 418 square miles. Population increased 
from 237,385 in 1891 to 257.035 5n I 9 01 - Tliere 55 s vil ' 
lages and three towns : Tilhar (population, 19,091), the taksil 
head-quarters, Khudaganj (6,356), and Katra (6,209). The 
demand for land revenue in 1903-4 was Rs. 3,46,000, and for 
cesses Rs. 56,000. The density of population, 615 persons per 
square mile, is considerably above the District average. Ttiis 
is the most prosperous tahsii in Sbahjahanpur. The Ramganga 
flows on or near the western border, fringed by a tract of rich 
alluvial soil. This is succeeded by a stretch of clay near the 
Bahgul river, east of which lies a sandy area. The centra! and 
eastern portions consist of a rich fertile loam, crossed by the 
Garni. In 1903-4 the area under cultivation was 330 square 
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miles, of ■which S4 were irrigated. Wells supply two-thirds of the 
irrigated aiea, but the Rahgtil river is -also used for irrigation. 

Pawayan TahsII. — 'North-eastern hthstf of ShSlijaliBnpur 
District, United Provinces, comprising the pargatua of PftwflySn, 
BarSgaon, and lChutar, and lying between' 27° 55* and sS 1 " eg' N. 
and 79 0 53' and Bo® 23' E., with an area of 591 square miles. 
Population fell from 249,222 In 1891 to 223,359 in 1901, the 
decrease being the largest in the District. - There are 653 
villages and one town, Pawayan (population, 5,408), the 'tnkstf , 
head-quarters. The demand for land revenue in 1903-4 
was Rs. 2,90,000, and for cesses Rs* 46,000. The' density of 
population, 37S persons per square mile, is the lowest in die 
District. In the north lies an area of about 53 miles of 
forest. The Gumtt, which is here a small stream, crosses the 
centre of the tahstl, and on cither bank lies nn arid stretch of 
sandy soil with malarious swamps In the low-lying places. The 
western portion is more fertile, and there is some gOad land 
between the forest and the central tract. 10,1903-4 the area- 
undcr cultivation was 360 square miles, of winch J14 were 
irrigated. Wells supply three-quarters of the irrigated area, and 
Swamps or jfiih most of the tetnainder. 

Jalalabad Town. — Head- quarters of the (ahsil of the same 
name in SliahjaMnpur District, United Provinces, situated in 
2 7 ° 43* N. and 79" 40' E., at the junction Of ithe roads from 
Bareilly and Shahjahftnpur to Farrukhabild. Population ( 1 901), 
7,017. Jnlillabad is an old Pathfin town, said' lo have been 
founded by Jalal-ud-din Firo/, Shah. Its importance has de- 
creased owing to its distance from the railway* ,The houses 
are chiefly built of mud, and none of the mosques and temples 
is of special interest The Government offices stand’ on the 
site of an old fort, and the town also contains a dispensary 
and a branch qf the American Methodist Mission. It is 
administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs, 2,500. Trade is only local. The talttfli school has 
about art pupils. ■ ' - 

ICatra (or Mtranpur Katra). — Town in the Tilhar tahsil 
of Shahjnhfuipur District, United Provinces, situated in 28° 2'N. 
and 79 0 40' E., On the Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway. Popu- 
lation (1901 ), 6,209. The town generally is buiU of mud, and 
contains a police station, a dispensary, and a branch of the 
American Methodist Mission. Between this place and Fateh- 
ganj East in Bareilly District was, fought itiic battle in which the 
united British and Oudh forces defeated the Rahillas under 
Ralunat Khan, and effected the annexation of Rohilkhand to 
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padh. Katra is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an 
income of about Rs. r,5oo. rhere is a considerable export of 
, local produce by railway. The middle school has t®8 pupils. 

Khudaganj,— Town in the Tilhar taftsil of ShSbjaUtLnpur 
' District, United Provinces, situated in 28° & X. and 79° 44' U., 
24 miles north-west of ShSbjohilnpur rity. Population (1901), 
6,35^ The place is said to have been founded os a market in 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and under British rule 
Was the head-quarters of a taka l os late as 1850. Jt is ad- 
ministered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of about 
Rs. 2,000. Khudaganj is a thriving place, with a consider- 
able trade in agricultural products. The middle school has 
95 pupils. 

Pavvayan Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsi l of the same 
name in ShShjahanpur District, United Provinces, situated 
, in 28° 4' N. and So° 5' E., on the steam tramway from dhith- 
jahanpur city to Mailani in Khcri District. Population ( 1901), 
5,408. PawiySn was founded early in the eighteenth ccniury 
by a Raj 5 whose descendants still own a large estate in the 
neighbourhood. It contains a tahsi h, a mnisift, a dispensary, 
and a branch of the American Methodist Mission. Pawaynn 
is administered under Act XX of 1856, with an income of 
about Rs, r,8oo. The bazar is poor and straggling, but there 
is some trade in sugar and brass vessels. The tahslh school 
has 158 pupils. 

Shahjahanpur City. — Administrative head-quarters of 
ShahjahSnpur District and tahsi/, with cantonment, United 
Provinces, situated in af 53' N. and 7 9® 54' E, on the left 
bank of the river Deoha or Garr 3 , crowning the high ground 
just above its junction with the Kiianaut, with a station on the 
Oudhand Rohilkhnnd Railway, 768 miles by mil from Calcutta 
and 987 from Bombay. Population has fluctuated. The num- 
bers at the four enumerations were as follows: (1872) 72,136, 
(xSSi) 77,404, (iSpr) 78,52*. 2nd (1901) 76,458, of whom 
73,544 resided in the municipality and 2,914 in cantonments. 
Hindus numbered 35,630 in 19 01 2nd Muhammadans 40,0x7. 

The date usually assigned to the foundation of the city is 
1647, after the defeat of the Rajputs in this neighbourhood by 
Diler Khan and Bahadur Khan, and a mosque was built buns 
by the Latter in that j’car. The city has no history apait from 
that of the District, which has already been related. There 
are few buildings of any interest. Tim oid fort was completely 
destroyed after the Mutiny; and the mosque refereed to above 
and a few tombs, including that of Bahadur Khan, one of the 
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founders of the city, arc the only memorials of the former rulers. 
The principal public buildings, besides the ordinary District 
offices, arc the municipal hall, District school, and the male 
and female dispensaries. The American Methodist Mission 
has its bead-quarters here, and possesses several churches and 
an orphanage. A new meeting-house has recently been built 
by the Arye SnoiHj, ShShjahilnpur is the bead-quarters of an 
officer of the Opium department, Tho municipality was con- 
stituted in 1864. During the ten years ending tool the income 
and expenditure averaged Rs, 74,000 and Rs, 72,000 respec- 
tively. In 1903-4 the income was 1-4 lakhs, including octroi 
(Rs. 58,000), rents of municipal markets (fe. 27,000), and sate 
of refuse (Rs. 23,000). The municipality also has Its, 30,000 
invested. The expenditure amounted to 1*3 lakhs, including 
conservancy (Rs. 39,000), roads and buildings (Rs, 13,000). 
public safety (Rs. 24,000), and administration (Rs. 18,000). 
Shfihjahanpur is remarkable for the excellence of its drainage 
and general sanitation. British troops farm, the usual garrison 
of the cantonment, and in rpor-a Boer prisoners were encamped 
here. The income and expenditure of the cantonment fund 
in 1903-4 were Rs. 15,000 and Rs. j 8,000. The trade of 
Sh 5 hjah 5 npur is small compared with its population. Sugar is 
the Chief article of manufacture and commerce. The Rosa 
(Rausar) factory, which lies two miles south of the city, is the 
only establishment managed by Europeans. It deals with 
about 10 or 1 a per cent, of the sugar produced in the District, 
and employed 632 hands in 1903. Raw sugar was formerly 
purchased for refining, but cane-crushing machinery has recently 
been erected, to supplement the supply. Rum is also manu- 
factured and exported to many parts of India The District 
high school has x8S pupils, and the -taJtsiit school 214* wlulfi 
the municipality maintains four schools and aids seventeen 
others, with 1,452 pupils. 

Tilhar Town, — Head quarters of the fafast of the same 
name in ShtthjahSnpur District, United Provinces, situated 
in 27® 58' N. and 70 0 44' E., cm the Oudh and Rohilklrand 
Railway, and on the roue! from ShShjahftnptif city to Bareilly. 
Population (1901), 19,091, The town is said to have been 
founded in rhe rime of Akbar, blit Has little history. During 
the Mutiny the principal Muhammadan residents joined the 
rebels, and their estates were confiscated. Tilhar ms then 
a small and unimportant place ; but Lhe opening of the railway 
has stimulated its trade, and it is now the second town in lhe 
District, with several commodious markets belonging to thg 
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rir/, which gives place to the ordinary trees of the plains in 
the south and west. 

Jn the wilder parts of Pflranpur tigers and leopards are 
numerous, but elsewhere scarce. Wild hog and deer or various 
hinds are found in many parts, and do much damage to the 
Crops. Tire jackal and Wolf are also common. Black, nttd 
grey partridge, qutul, sand-grouse, jungle-fowl, peafowl, geese, 
ducka, nml snipe are the commonest game-birds. The 
mahseer is found in the Sard.1, and fish are common every* 
where. 

Fever is endemic throughout the District, and is especially 
virulent In t he swamps near the forests in Rfitanpun. Except , 
for fever, Plitbhtt is fairly healthy, and its proximity to the 
hills causes n more even temperature and cool cljinato than 
in the Districts farther south. 

The same cause ensures n copious rainfall, the nnnuul 
amount averaging more than 49 inches. The iwo northern 
iaksils receive 5a indies and Bfsalpur in the south about. 44, 
Damage is occasionally caused both, by excess and by defi- 
ciency of rain. 

At the end of the tenth century a line of princes of the 
Chhhida family ruled in the north of the Distriat ; nothing , 
is known of them but their names, recorded in an inscription 
found near putVAt, and the fact that they made a canal. Local 
history commences with tire rise of tho Rohilljv power in the 
eighteenth century, when Plbbhfl fell into the hands of Jlalu 
Rnhrnat Khan, the great leader of the Rpbillas after the death 
of All Muhammad, He resided for a time at FHfbhft, which 
is indebted to him for its mosque and walls, some of its 
markets, and all that distinguished it before the advent of 
British rule. Rahmai Khan was killed in the battle near 
Katra in 1774, fought between the Rohillas and the N.-nmb 
of Oudh, who was aided by a British force lent by Warren 
Hastings, PlUbhlt ivas occupied without resistance, and 
became part of the new dominions added to Oudh. In rfior, 
with the rest or Rohilkhand, it passed to the British, being 
ceded in lieu of the payment of tribute. 

At the time of the Mutiny, in 1857, part of the present Dis- 
trict was included in a subdivision of Bareilly. . News of the 
rising of the troops at Bareilly reached Pfllblflt ob June x, and 
tumults at once broke out among the population, Tho Joint 
Magistrate was forced to retire to Natnl Tal ; and while the 
surrounding villages remained, a prey to; the rapacity and 
extortions of rival tamJtt/fars, the city nominally submitted 
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to the authority of JChfln Bahadur KhSn, the rebel Nawab 
of Bareilly, a grandson of H5iiz Rnhm.it J than. Order was 
restored in 1858, and has since then only been seriously 
disturbed in 1871, when a riot, which teas not suppressed with- 
out bloodshed, occurred between Hindus and Mtilinmmadfins 
011 the occasion of a Hindu festival 

Besides the ruins near Dewal several extensive mounds are Archato- 
situaled in various parte of the District, which have not been 
explored. Local tradition connects them with the mythical 
Raja Vena. 

There are five towns and 1,056 villages. Population has Thv 
fluctuated considerably, owing to the unhealthy nature ofF 0 )'^- 
a great pari of the District, and the facility with which its 
inhabitants migrate. The numbers at the four enumerations 
were as follows: (1872) 492,09s, (rS8r) 451,601, (1891) 485.108, 
and (1901) 470,359. lire famine of 1877-8 and the fever 
epidemic of 1879 had serious effects on population- There ore 
3 fntaih — Bisalpur, Kuturir, and POrakpur— each named 
from its headquarters. The principal towns arc the muni- 
cipalities of PIlTbrIt and BIsaltuk. The following table 
gives the chief statistics of population in 1901 : — 
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Hindus form 82 per cent, of flic total and Musalmans more 
than tj per cent. The density is below the Provincial average, 
owing to the large area of forest end w aste in PGmipur. Almost 
the entire population speak Western I-lindf, Kanaujia being 
the prevailing dialect. 

. Among Hindus the most numerous castes are; Kishns Cartes and 
(cultivator), 54.000] Kermis (agriculturist), 47,000 j Lodlres 
(cultivatOTs), 35,000 j CbamSrs (leather- workers and labourers), 

31,900; Brahmans, 25,000 ; and Muraos (market-gardeners), 

25,000. The chief Muhammadan tribes and castes are: J uliliSs 
(weavers), 15,000; Dithans, 13,0005 Shaikhs, 1 2,000 ; Bchniis 
(cotton-carders), 6,000 ; BonjiirSs (grain-carriers and agricultur- 
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ists), 5,000 } and Rains (cnltfvntors), 5,0001 The Kisansirnd 
Lodhtis are found chiefly in the Bareilly and Agra Diviskuos f 
the Kurmls in the centre of die Province, and the BjirtjiirSs in 
the submontane tracts. About 69 per cent, of the population 
are supported by agriculture — a lu'gh proportion; 6 per cent; 
by general labour, and 2 per cent, by weaving. 

Out of 1,283 native Christians in i90t, 1,138 were Metho- 
dists. The American Methodist Mission lias worked in this 
District since tSCt. 

In the north-western tahstl of Pfllbhlt. with its clay soil and 
heavy rainfall, rice forms the most important crop ; wheat imd 
gram are also grown, and the cultivation of sugar-cane has 
extended considerably. Pflmnpur produces rice and wheat, 
but barley and oilseeds ate grown to a larger extent tlian in 
PfllbhJt, as the soil is tighter. In the smith of the District rice 
is also an important crop, but sugar-cane is more valuable, and 
wheat and gram cover a larger area tlian in the north-west. 
The standard of culrivarion varies considerably. In the south 
and west it will bear comparison with the best of the Rohil- 
khand Districts; bnt in the north-east and east, where the 
energies of the cultivator are devoted to protecting his crops 
from the depredations of wild beasts, tillage is slovenly and 
irrigation rare. 

The ordinal}' tenures of the United Provinces are found; 
but the District is remarkable for the extent to which 
- zamlndari % ntihah have remained undivided, especially in the 
two northern /a/isl/s. Out of 1,493 mahalf in these only 
30 are patfldari, while in the Blsalpur /a/isjf 617 matidh are 
pattldari and 37 r zamhidari. The main agricultural Statistics 
for 1903-4 are given below, in square mite ; — 
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Bice covered 186 square miles, or 28 per cent, of the net 
cultivated area, and wheat 194 square miles, or 29 per cent. ; 
gram, barley, and bajra are the next most important food-crops. 
Sugar-cane was grown on 38, and oilseeds on 23 square 
miles. Hemp (sdn), though it covered only u square miles, 
is increasing in importance u . 
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1 There has beet) no permanent increase m cultivation during Impure- 
nicent years, and fluctuations are considerable, owing to climatic 
reasons. A rise is, however, noticeable in the area sown with iinrai' 
the more valuable crops, rice and sugar-cane. Wheat sown practice- 
alone has been replaced by barley or by mixed crops, and there 
has been an increase in die area double cropped. Except in 
adverse seasons loans from Government are rarely taken. No 
advances were made from 1S90 to rSg.f ; and though Rs. 97,000 
was lent during the next ten years, Rs. 53,000 of this amount 
was advanced in 1896-7. 

The District contains large stretches of grazing-ground, Cattle, 
especially in the Puranpur ta/isil, and a special breed of cattle 
is found here. It is called Jmtnvar, and the bullocks are of RmI 
average size, quick movers, and fiery tempered. Some Hfinsi 
bulls were once imported, but were not a success. Very few 
ponies or horses are kept, and the sheep and goats are generally 
inferior. 

There is great divergence between the different la foils in the Irrigation, 
methods of irrigation, and the need and facilities for supplying 
water. In 1803-4 wells supplied 64 square miles, lakes and 
swamps 37, rivers 19, and Government canals 19 square miles 
Tire canals, winch are situated entirely in the western part of 
the Plllbhlt tah$l y consist of two systems, drawn from the 
Bahgul and Kailas, both of which are small streams. In 
ordinary years irrigation is not necessary, and small temporary 
wells can be made wherever required, except in the sandy 
tracts of Pflranpur. In the Blsalpur t a Inti the supply from 
wells is regularly supplemented by a defective anil wasteful 
private arrangement of dams on the small streams which 
traverse that area, especially on the Mala swamp. The minor 
rivers are similarly used in the Fllibhit and Ffirnnpur tsihsth in 
seasons of drought Water is generally raised in carthem pots 
suspended from a lever ( dkittkli ), as the spring-level is high. 

The ' reserved ’ forests of Plllbhlt District cover T.J9 square Forests, 
miles, and are included} with some forest lying in Nninl 
Tal District, in the Plllbhlt Forest division. They he on 
both sides of the M5la swamp and soutb-west of the ChaukS, 
forming an area shaped like a horseshoe. The forests are 
the poorest in the Province, and are chiefly valuable for tire 
giazirig they afford, and the products used by the inhabitants 
of the neighbourhood. Sul (Skarta nefas/o) and haldu (Adir.a 
cardifolia) arc the most valuable trees ; but many years must 
elapse before timber of value is produced. About 64 miles are 
occupied by similar forests belonging to private persons in the 
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Pnrnnpur ia/tsJi, and 44 miles in the south -of Bfsalptir arc 
coveted with jungle, chiefly dhdk (liu/cn ft-ondnm). _ 

Attr. nnd Sugar-refining is the most important industry. Boatbuilding 
wood-carving were formerly carried on largely; but the, 
carpenters have now turned their attention to cart-rnalung. 
There is a small manufacture of hempen, bags and metal 
vessels, and cotton-weaving is carried on, but chiefly for local 
supply. Catechu is prepared in the north of the District. , 
Comrades. Thu staple exports are wheat, sugar, and rice. In the lost 
few years a flourishing export trade iti hemp has sprung up, 
The finer varieties of rice grown in the rich lowlands of Nepal 
arc exported through this District, and there is also a con- 
siderable trade in hill produce, such ns borax, pepper, r and 
ginger. Neoria, Bfsalpnr, and 1 ‘finmpur are the principal 
trade centres, outside the head-quarters town. 
awfitM? LudkitOw-SUnpuT-BOreilly metre-gauge railway passes 

am wn s. acr0$s t j le cc . ntrc 0 f the District, and a branch is contemplated 
from Pfllbhrt town to Tannkpur, the great mart at the foot of 
the Kutnaun hills. Pfllbhlt is very badly provided with roads, 
and the northern, and eastern parts are almost impassably 
except by elephants, during the rainy Season, There are 
t3 miles of metalled roads from Plllbhlt towards Bareilly, and 
299 miles of unmetalled roads. The absence of kankar 01 
nodular limestone is the chief cause uF the want of better roads., 
Avenues of trees are maintained along 84 miles, 

Famine. The natural moisture of the soil is generally sufficient 
to protect the District from the extremity of famine, , and 
excessive rain is more to be feared than drought. In the 
sandy tracts in the east and south, however, where wells 
cannot be made, drought affects lira people. Large remissions 
of revenue were made in iSsy-G, and the famine of '1837-8, 
was felt. Details of later famines are not available till that 
of 1868-9, when Rs, 43,000 was spent on relief, and large 
advances were made for seed and bullocks. The famine of 
1877-8 caused some distress and the revenue demand was 
reduced, In 1896-7 scarcity was again felt, but liberal, 
advances were made and the Distrirt recovered rapidly. 

The Collector is ordinarily assisted by Lvu Deputy-Collectors - 
’ * " recruited in India, and a tnkutddr resides at the.hcacl-tjUarters 
of each takstL An officer of the Forest department it* stationed 
at Pllibhlt, while the canals are part of the Kohilldiand Canals 
Civil jus. under 30 officer at Bareilly. ' - ' , 

ticc and PlllbhTt is included in the Civil and Sessions Judgeship of 
crime. Batoilly, and there is one District Munsif. Crime is usually light. 
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At annexation, in i8oi r rHibhTt was included in the large Law! 
District of Bareilly. From 1833 to 1843 pan of the area now 
forming Pllibhlt was included with other (a foils in a District S£t 
.called North Bareilly. A subdivision was then created, con- 
sastwg of Pllibhlt, Pfiranpur, and other territory, which became 
a separate District in 1879. In 1880 the Baker! tahslt was ■ 
restored to Bareilly, and the Elsalpur taksil added to PilibhU. 

, The early settlements were thus made as part of Bareilly 
District, to whicli reference may be made for the methods 
, followed. The demand fixed at the first regular settlement 
under Regulation IX of 1 833 on the present area was 5.9 lakhs. 

At the next settlement, between 1865 and 1873, the Btsalpur 
ishs'U was treated as part of Bareilly District, and the Pilfbhit 
and Pfiranpur tahsth were settled separately. The total 
revenue was raised to y-a lakhs ; but a succession of bad years 
.caused reductions to be made, and part of the District lias 
Since been under a system of short settlements. The Bisnlpur 
iahsll was again settled in 1902 together with Bareilly District, 
the revenue being raised from 3*1 to 3-5 lakhs ; but the revision 
of settlement in the other two tahfih has been postponed for 
ten years. In 1902-3 the incidence of revenue was R. 1 per 
acre, varying from 5 annas in Pfiranpur to Rs. 1-5 in Fflfbhfl. 

The, total collections on account ofland revenue, and revenue 
from all sources, have been, in thousands of rupees : — 


- 
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1890-1. 
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1003-4* 
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7,oi 
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9.*4 

9 .S 1 
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There are two municipalities, Piunnfr and Bisalfcr, and bocal wir- 
tbree towns are administered under Act XX of 1856. Beyond 
the limits of these, local affairs arc managed by the District 
board, which had an income of Rs. 72,000 in 1903-4, chiefly 
derived from rates. The expenditure was Rs. 79,000, including 
Rs. 40,000 on roads and buildings. 

The District Superintendent of police has .1 force of Police <s»J 
3 inspectors, 55 subordinate officers, and sar men, distri- "* 
buted in' 9 police stations. There are also J09 municipal 
and town police, and x,o66 village and road police. Dp 
'to 1902 convicts were sent to the Bareilly District jail ; but 
a jail has now been built, whicli contained a daily average of 
48 prisoners in 1903. 

Pitibhit occupies a medium place as regards the literacy of EtTocaucu. 
its population, of whom 2*3 per cent* (4 males and 0*2 females) 
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could rend and write in rgot. The number' of public schools 
rose from 62 with 2,1 34 pupils in rSSo-1 1 to 77 with , 
3,066 pupils in 1900-1. In 1903-4 there wore 107 public 
schools with 4,289 pupils, of whom 23S were girls, besides 
45 private schools with 667 pupils, including 46 girls. Three 
of the schools were managed by Government, and S7 by the 
District and municipal bdatds. The total expenditure pn 
education in 1903-4 was Rs. 27,000, Chiefly met from Local 
funds. 1 

There are 5 hospitals and dispensaries, with accommodation 
for 66 in-patients. About 52,000 cases wen; treated in a 903, 
of whom 777 were in-patients, and t,ioo operations were per- 
formed. The expenditure was Rs. ro.ooo, Chiefly from Local 
funds. - ' 

In 1903-4, 2 t,ooo persons were vaccinated, giving the high 
proportion of 45 per r,ooo of the population. Vaccination ft 
compulsory only in the municipalities. 

[Setiltmmt Report of RiRbliit (1873)} Bareilly district' 
Gazetteer (1879, under revision); Assessment Report ; Tahiti 
Btsafpur (1902).] 

BlsaJpur Talisil. — Southern, talisil of Pfllbhlt District, 
United Provinces, conterminous with the fargana of the same 
name, lying between 28® 6 r and 28° 32' N. ana 79° 45' and 
So® 2' E. t with an area of 363 square miles. Population 
increased from 190,864111 ifcpr to 196,333101901. There - 
are 424 villages and two towns, including ITisalpuh (popula- 
tion, 9,85 r), the tahsxl head-quarters. The demand for land 
revenue in 1903-4 was Rs, 3,55,000, and far cesses Rs. 53,000-;- 
The density of population, 541 persons per square mile, is 1 
tire highest in. the District. Three considerable rivers/ the 
Dcohrt, Katna, and Khanaut, and a number of smaller streams 
flow from north to south, and are dammed and used for 
irrigation, especially the upper course of the KatfliL, which', 
passes through the Mills swamp. In 1903-4 the area under - 
cultivation was 041 square miles, of which 84 were irrigated, 
mostly from wells. 

Plllbhlt Tahslh — North-western tttksil of t'ltibhlt District, 
United Provinces, comprising the petrpanas of Plllbhlt and 
Jahanfibad, and lying between 28® 29' tuid-i$®'53 / N. and' 
79® if and So® 3' E., with an area -of -474 square miles. 
Population fell from 199,039 in rSpi to 184,922' in igor- 
There are 390 villages and three towns, including' PFubiut 
{ population, 33,490), IheDfctrict and taJisil hcad-quartcre. The 
demand for land revenue. in 1903-4 vsas R.S. 3,03,000, and fan 
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cesses Us. 50,000. The density of population, 590 person? 
pec square mile, is considerably above the District average. 
The Deoha and Kalnit and runny smaller stream*, traverse the 
tahsil, and in the west hvo canals from the Bahgul and Kailas 
irrigate a small area. A long swamp, called tbe Mala, forms 
the eastern boundary, fringed by a sal forest. In 3905-4 the 
area under cultivation was 240 square miles, of which 37 were 
irrigated. In dry years temporary wells can be made readily, 
and tlte rivers are also used. 

Furanpur Tahsil.— North-eastern tahsil of Plhbhlt Dis- 
trict, United Provinces, conterminous with the /organa of the 
same name, lying between 28° at' and sS° 50' N. and 79 0 56' 
and 8o° 27' E., with an area of 513 square miles. Population 
fell from 95 » 2®5 in 1S91 to 89,084 in 1901. There a re 24a 
villages, but no town. The demand for land revenue in 
1903-4 was Rs. 93,000, and for cesses Ks. 15,000. The 
density of population, r74 persons per square mile, is very 
low. This tahsil forms one of tire most backward tracts in 
the United Provinces. Along or near the north-eastern border 
the Sarda forms the Nepal frontier, and is joined by the 
Chaufea, which has a channel roughly parallel to that of the 
Sards. The Mills swamp divides Pflranpur from the PilJbhlt 
tahsil, and a stunted forest forms a horseshoc-sbaped border 
round three sides of the tahsil. The central portion consists 
of a sandy plain, which easily falls out of cultivation ; and the 
whole area is distinguished by its unhcaltbiness, the poverty of 
its inhabitants, the scarcity of cultivators, and their readiness 
to migrate. Since 1883 many villages bare been subject to 
a light assessment revised every year, or every five years, 
according to the instability of cultivation. In 1903-4 the area 
under cultivation was only 178 square miles, of which xS 
were irrigated, 

Bfsalpur Town. — Head-quarters of the tahsil of the 
same name in Pilfbblt District, United Provinces, situated 
in aS° 18' N. and 79 0 49' £., 23 miles south of Prilbhlt town. 
Population (1901), 9,851:. It is said to have been founded by 
one Blsu, AltTr, in the reign of Shah Jahiin, and a fort was 
built here during the rule of tbe RobiUas. The town is merely 
an overgrown agricultural village, sunounded on all sides but 
the south by groves. The centre is occupied by a good market- 
place, where four roads meet, and brick bouses are increasing 
in number. Tbe chief public buildings arc the municipal ball, 
tahsili, dispensary, and school, Blsalpur has been a munici- 
palit}* since j86:. During the ten years ending 1901 the 
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income and expenditure averaged Rs. 6,000. The income m 
1903-4 was Rs. is.ooo, chiefly from octroi (Rs. 7,000) ; and 
the expenditure was Rs, *0,700. Trade is largely local, ahd 
consists in the collection of sugar and grain. The munici- 
pality maintains one school and aids two others, attended 
by 239 pupils. 

Dewal. — Village in the Blsalpur laJtsil of FWbftfl District, 
United Provinces, situated in c8° 05' N- and 79® 56' E. It 
lies on the western batik of a small channel called tile KlnvWS 
or KatnT, which unites the Kama to the Khanaut river, and 
on the opposite bank are situated two other villages, called 
Deoria and Garh GSjana, An inscription found here, dated iri 
a.u. 992, records the building of temples by a prince named' 
Kalin of the Chhinda line ; and die neighbourhood contain^ 
several mounds covering the remains of the city of Mayflta 
mentioned in the inscription. The Katnl appears to have 
been dug as a canal by the same prince. 

\E/>tffrj/>kia Ifidica, vol. i, p. 75.] 

Pllibhit Town.— Head quarters of the District and iahsil 
of the same name, United Provinces, situated in 38* 38' N. 
and 79° 48' E-, on the LucknoW-SttSpur-Barcilly Railway. 
Population (1901), 33,490. The name is derived from Periya, 
the title of a Banjfira dan, and Mi(, a ' wall 1 or 1 mound.' It 
has no history till the middle of the eighteenth century, when 
it became the residence of Hafiz Rahmat Khan, the Roliilla 
leader. In 1763 he surrounded it with a mud wall, and six 
years later with a brick wall. For a time Pfllbhit was called 
Uafixahad, after the title of the great soldier. The town never 
rose to the importance of Bareilly ; and after the defeat and 
death of Hafts Rahmat Khan in 1774 it declined under the 
rule of Oudh, and under the British, to whom it was ceded 
in r8oi. At the time of the Mutiny in 1S57, PiBbhiq though 
it had been the capital of n District front 1833 to 1843, was 
the head-quarters of a subdivision. The Joint Magistrate was 
compelled to retire to Nainr Tal, and the town was the scene 
of constant disturbances, though nominally subject to the rebel 
governor of Bareilly. 

Pillbhit is almost surrounded by water. It lies between the 
Deoba and Kakra, which were formerly connected by ditches 
still forming drainage channels, though not constantly filled. 
A fine mosque built by Hafiz Rahmat Khfln, in imita- 
tion of the Jama Mosjid at Delhi, is the chief ornament 
of the town. The public buildings include the District courts, 
male and female dispensaries, a clock-towcr, a Sanskrit school, 
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and a Turkish bach. The houses arc largely hath of brick, and 
there are several good mnrlict-plaees lined with shops. Besides 
the ordinary District sla/T, a Forest officer rerides at Ptlfbhit, and 
there Is a branch of the American Methodist Mission. The 
municipality was constituted in 1865. During the ten years 
ending 1901 the income and expenditure averaged P.s. 46,00a 
and Rs. 45,000 respectively. In 190.5-.} the income was 
Rs. f 6,oao, including octroi (JRs.35,000) and rents (Rs. 22,000)5 
and the expenditure was Rs, 72,000. A revised drainage scheme 
has lately been carried out. The trade of the town is largely 
concerned with the agricultural produce of the District, wheat, 
rice, sugar, ancl hemp forming the chief exports. In addition, 
Plllbhlt is an important depot for the produce of Nepal and 
the Himalayas. Certs and bedsteads arc largely made and 
exported, The municipality maintains eight schools and aids 
four others, attended by 734 pupils. 


Osford : Horace Hart, Punier to die University 



